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INTRODUCTION 

THE  mateiials  for  a  biography  of  John  Wilkes  are 
as  adequate  as  those  concerning  any  other  poli- 
tician of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Wilkes 
MSS.  in  the  British  Hiiseum  occupy  two  dozen 
volumes  or  more — i.e.  Add.  MSS.  30865-88 — and  contain 
many  thousand  letters  written  by  the  demagogue  and  his 
nmnerous  correspondents.  Some  of  these  have  been  printed 
in  Ahnon's  Life  of  Wilkes  and  more  in  The  Letters,  from  the 
Year  1774  to  the  Year  1796,  of  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  addressed 
to  his  Daughter,  but  the  majority  are  still  unpublished.  The 
Diaiy  and  the  Address  Books  in  particular  are  invaluable 

for  Int^rapbical  purposes.       

In  addition  to  these  documents  there  are  many  other 
papers  in  the  Manuscript  Room  of  the  British  Museum 
lelating  to  Wilkes.  Add.  MSS.  22x31-2  contain  many 
fatmdred  pages  about  his  trial  There  are  the  innumerable 
references  cited  by  Hr.  J.  M.  B^  in  bis  excellent  memo- 
graph  in  the  DiOioiuay  of  National  Biography.  The 
Hardwicke  and  the  Newcastle  MSS.  are  full  of  letters  deal- 
ing with  the  case  of  Wilkes. 

In  the  Guildhall  Library  there  is  a  lai^e  dossier,  bound 
in  three  volumes,  including  many  invaluable  records  of  the 
pTosecuticm  of  the  agitator,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
have  never  been  examined  previously. 

The  MSS.  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  August  i,  1913,  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  author,  throw  much  light  upon  the 
boyhood  of  Wilkes.  They  embrace  over  a  hundred  of  his 
aati^rapfa  letters  and  many  others  written  by  his  mother, 
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his  brothers,  and  bis  sister.  Much  of  bis  early  married  life, 
too,  is  revealed  in  bis  correspondence  with  John  Dell,  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  possessicm  of  Mrs.  Lee  of  HartwelL 
Some  extracts  from  this  were  published  in  Robert  Gibb's 
History  of  Aylesbury.  In  Mr.  A.  M.  Broadley's  collection, 
also,  there  are  many  \mkes'  autographs. 

A  full  account  of  the  {n'oceedings  against  the  demagogue 
may  be  seen  in  the  Home  Office  Papers  at  the  Public  ReccHrd 
Office.  Here  also  in  the^  Crown  Rolls,  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  is  a  copy  of  the  Information  brought  against  him 
by  the  Attorney-General  for  publishing  The  North  Briton 
and  the  "  Essay  on  Woman." 

A  very  accurate  biography  of  AA^lkes  could  be  written 
from  the  information  in  contemporary  newspapers  alone, 
few  men  having  been  so  voluminously  paragraphed  in  the 
press.  One  aimual  file  at  least  of  a  daily  journal  has  been 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  this  biography  from  the  year 
1760  until  the  patriot's  death,  and  at  important  periods 
several  others  have  been  collated.  In  like  manner  all  the 
principal  magazines  of  the  day  have  been  explored. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  turn  over  any 
printed  book  of  memoirs  or  collection  of  letters,  written 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  does 
not  contain  some  reference  to  the  famous  agitator.  It  may 
be  said  without  exaggeration  that  his  life  is  a  history  of  the 
period. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Sir  George  Sherston  Baker  and  to 
the  director  of  the  Aylesbury  Museum  for  permission  to 
make  use  of  the  various  portraits  in  this  volume ;  also  to 
Mrs.  Lee  of  Hartwell,  Col.  Prideaux-Brune,  the  late  Major 
Molineux-Mcmtgomerie  of  Garboldisham,  and  the  late  Mr. 
A.  M.  Broadley  of  Bridport  for  allowing  me  to  inspect  their 
MSS.,  and  to  Mr.  Henry  Famham  Burke,  Norroy  King  of 
Arms,  for  the  copy  of  the  Wilkes  pedigree  at  Heralds'  College. 
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I  am  obUged  to  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Liberty  and  to  Dr. 
Stewart  for  allowing  me  the  privilege  of  constilting  various 
old  deeds  relating  to  the  Prebendal  House  at  Aylesbury. 
To  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  sent  in- 
fonnation  of  various  kinds,  I  am  also  extremely  grateful : 
viz.  to  Constance,  Lady  Russell,  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys 
CockeFell,  Mr.  J(^  Lane,  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe,  Signor 
Aldo  Ravd,  of  Venice,  Signor  Dino  Mantovani  of  Turin, 
Kgn(M^  E.  Orioh  and  Ludovico  Frati  of  Bol(^a,  Signor 
Salvatore  di  Giacomo  of  Naples,  MM.  Hector  Fleischmann, 
R.  Veze,  and  Qiarles  Imaran  of  Paris,  Hr.  Hutton  of  Naples, 
Mr.  Tiige  £.  BuU  of  Copenhagen,  Messrs.  Thomas  Field, 
C.  G.  Watkins,  Percy  A.  Wright,  Edwin  HoUis  and  Dr. 
T.  G.  Rirrott  of  Aylesbuiy,  Mr.  Albert  Matthews  of  Boston. 
U.S.A.,  Mr.  V.  L.  Oliver,  Dr.  R.  R.  Sharpe,  Mr.  John  F. 
VTiIkes,  Mr.  Eric  Watson,  Mr.  A.  Goddard,  Mr.  J.  Rogers, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bullock,  Mr.  Lewis  Melville;  and  I  beg  to 
acknowledge  the  valuable  assstance  of  Miss  Constance 
White  of  89  Felkiw's  Road,  Hampstead,  who  has  done 
work  for  me  at  the  British  Museum  and  at  the  Public 
Record  Office.  I  must  also  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Harold  Cox  for  much  valuable  criticism. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Clement 
hunter,  by  whose  persuasion  I  was  induced  to  write  this 
book,  for  his  advice  and  encouragement  during  the  progress 
(rf  the  work. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  BOYHOOD  OF  A  VOUNG  WHIG 
1725-1746 

jA  T  the  northem  end  of  St.  John's  Lane,  Qerkenwdl, 
/^  a  narrow,  tratuous  thoroughfare  lined  with  mean 
/  ^  houses,  the  road  is  spanned  by  St.  John's  Gate, 
X  ^^  the  andant  portal  that  fonned  the  grand  south 
entrance  to  the  Priory  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England.  Through 
the  old  archway  lies  a  broad,  irregular  square,  the  site  of 
the  great  courtyard  of  the  monastic  pile,  at  the  farther  end 
of  which,  a  hundred  years  ago,  close  to  St.  John's  Church, 
stood  a  sohd  red  t»ick  mansion,  approached  by  a  paved 
area  with  iron  gates.  In  the  early  days  of  the  eighteenth  I 
centniy  this  house  was  the  home  of  Israel  Wlkes,  a  pros- 
perous malt  distiller,  whose  place  of  business  adjoined  his 
residence  and  extended  back  into  St.  John's  Street.*  This 
Israel  Wilkes  was  the  son  of  Edward  Wilkes,  an  illiterate 
yeoman  of  Albrighton  in  the  county  of  Shrop^iire,  who, 
coming  up  to  London  in  the  year  1681  to  seek  hb  fortune, 
had  been  bound  ap{»«ntice  to  a  distiller  named  Samuel 
Wight.  It  was  not  loi^  before  Israel  Wilkes  had  begun 
to  rise  in  the  viorld.  Within  the  space  of  ten  years  he  was 
the  [H'opnetor  of  a  small  business  of  his  own  at  Southwark, 

'  Hiftory  of  CUrhmmttt,  W.  J.  Pinks,  p.  314 ;  OU  md  Iftw  LvnStm, 
Ed.  Wallord,  ii.  314:  London  i>«i  and  Pf*ttnt,  H.  B.  Wbeatley,  ii.  313-16 : 
n*  Stuarts  o/Londom,  E.  B.  ChanceUor,  p.  378. 
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and  being  thrifty  and  shrewd  and  a  stunty,  active  workman, 
capable  ci  driving  bis  own  dray  as  well  as  filling  his  own 
vats,  he  was  able  at  last  to  purchase  the  house  and  dis- 
tillery in  Gerkenwell.^  About  the  year  1724  he  seems  to 
have  removed  to  a  country  readence  at  the  New  River 
Head,  Islington,  a  few  hundred  yards  away  on  the  &inge 
of  the  town,  leaving  his  only  son  Israd  in  charge  of  the 
business  and  in  possession  of  the  old  home  in  St.  John's 
Square.* 

Though  cast  in  a  less  coarse  mould,  IsraelJ^kirejJunior, 
had  inherited  much  of  his  father's  commermT^Bty,  and 
the  distillery  continued  to  prosper  under  bis  management. 
A  jovial  person  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  lavish  and 
somewhat  prone  to  ostentation,  it  was  his  ambition  to  rise 
in  the  sodal-scale,  while  his  natural  inclination  led  him  to 
seek  the  companionship  of  men  of  culture  and  yiit*  In 
his  marriage  he  showed  the  wra-ld  w^dom  cluracteristic 
oj  most  of  his  race.  Sarah  Heaton,  who  became  his  wife 
about  the  year  1720,  was  the  daughter  of  a  prosperous 
tanner  in  Bermondsey,  a  feUow-parbhioner  of  his  father 
in  the  early  days  of  his  business  career  in  Southwark.    The 

(Heatons,  like  the  elder  AK^es,  were  Nonconformists,  and 
the  bride  brought  to  her  husband  the  rich  property  of 
Hoxton  Square,  where  a  large  colony  of  prominent  dis- 
senters had  long  been  established.  Moreover,  two  of 
Israel's  sisters,  Martha  and  Deborah,  married  eminent 
phy^cians  of  Nonconformist  stock,  James  Douglas  and 
Robert  Nesbitt  respectively,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  close 
friend  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Meade,  which  helped  to  bring, 

>  Tbe  Ftske  pedigree  at  Henld'a  College,  Public  AdvMtutr,  Jan.  4, 
17G3  ;  NoUs  and  Qutrits,  srd  series,  iii.  78. 

'  ClerkenweU  Rate  Books,  cf.  History  of  CUrktnwaa,  W.  J.  Piaka, 
p.  453.  Tbe  rate  books  and  the  registers  of  St.  James's  Choicb  ^low 
that  naay  persons  of  the  Dame  of  Wilkes  were  resident  in  aerkenwell 
all  thfongji  the  seventeenth  century. 

*  Lift  of  Joktt  Wilkes,  J.  Almon,  i.  3 ;  Lttttn  of  Wiikes  to  his  Daughter, 
i.  11;  ii.  42.  EttroptoK  Magarine,  xxxiii.  17;  GeiHitman's  Magaiine, 
trriii.,  Part  I,  p.  77, 
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the  WiDEes  family  more  closely  within  the  pale  of  the  dis- 
senting cotmnunity  in  spite  of   the   dmacter  of   their 


Like  many  a  great  heiress,  Mrs.  laael  Wilkes,  the  younger, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  beauty,  but  she  was  a  pa-son 
of  much  strength  of  will,  good-humoured  and  tolerant  as 
a  rule,  with  a  hot  temper  that  was  eadly  aroused  by  con- 
tradicti<ni.  To  her  chUdren  she  was  the  most  afiectionate 
of  parents,  but  exacted  their  implicit  obedience,  taking  an 
absorbing  interest  in  the  smallest  matter  that  concerned 
them.  Over  her  husband  she  was  supposed  to  hold  absolute 
sway,  but  she  was  a  devoted  wife  to  him,  having  a  sincere 
afiection  also  for  bis  mother.  While  she  was  as  anxious  as 
he  was  to  attract  a  coterie  of  (]istii^3i^«d^ends,  her  most 
intimate  acquaintances  were  those  of  her  own  faith.  Though 
not  a  Ingot,  she  had  a  deep  sense^  religion,  being  faithful 
to  her  particular  denomination,  an3~al^nil^  attendant  at 
the  meeting-house.  Intensely  loyal  to  her  family  circle,  she 
was  always  ready  to  take  up  the  quarrel  when  one  for 
whom  she  cared  had  sufiered  an  affront.  In  every  respect 
Ae  was  a  strong,  inastofulwoman.  a  suitable  mptter  of  a 
great  maiLl, 

Two  children  were  bom  to  Israel  Wilkes  and  his  lady 
within  the  first  two  jrears  of  their  marriage.  Sally,  the 
elder,  seems  to  have  been  a  frail  creature  from  the  first, 
and  her  health  was  always  delicate,  but  she  was  a  gentle, 
patient  soul,  devoted  to  her  parents.  Israel,  the  seomd 
rhjM  was  healthy  and  robust,  and  grew  up  to  be  an  easy, 
good-tempered  sluggard  of  sound  monds,  with  little  intellect 
or  strength  of  purpose.    Three  mmre  shears  elapsed  before 

1  Wins  of  land  Wilkes,  avaior  and  junior,  a86  S«]nnand  and  40  Cheslyn. 
Pedigree  of  Sir  Gecn^e  Sberston  Baker,  But.,  cf.  History  of  Aylesbury, 
Bobert  Giblx,  p.  216. 

*  WM  of  Sarah  Wilkes,  53  Webster;  Life  of  Willui,  J.  Almon,  i.  a  ; 
Wilkes  USS.  (Brit  Has.)  patsim;  Tnu  Briton,  Dec.  30,  1797-  "^^ 
letten  of  Mrs.  Wdkee  in  the  Wilkes  MSS.,  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  Aug.  i, 
1915,  tiaatr  much  light  npMi  her  character. 
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there  was  another  birth  in  the  brtgbt,  spacious  boose  in 
St.  John's  Square,  and  then  upon  a  Sunday,  tiie  ly^of 
OctobBE^;25JXS.rUrs.  Sarah  ^^^kes  presented  her  husband 
with  a  second  boy,  who  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  famous  men  of  bis  gaieration.^  The  new  baby,  m^HHU 
th^  christened  John,  after  an  opulent  great  ancle,  was 
r«narkabiy  ill-favoured,  having  a  large  prominent  jaw  and 
a  flattoied  nose,  with  a  cast  in  the  eyes — ^beyond  all  ques- 
tion a  child  of  incomparaUe  i^Iiness.  But  it  was  soon 
evident  that  little  John  Willis  had  a  toave  spirit,  while  as 
he  advanced  in  years  his  cheery  ^ood-tempei  and  charm 
of  niEinner  won  the  hearts  of  all  -who  knew  him. 

From  the  first  he  appears  to  have  been  the  father's 
favourite.*  PossiUy  the  ambitions  distiller  was  shrewd 
enough  to  poceive  that  a  boy  possessing  Sarah  \^lkes's 
strength  oi  character  ai>  wdl  as  the  grit  and  energy  of  the 
old  grand-sire  who  used  to  drive  the  tn:ewer's  dray,  was 
likely  to  make  his  mark  in  the  wc»'ld.  Another  bond  of 
union  between  the  pair  was  the  child's  keen  sense  of  humour, 
with  which  Israel  Wilkes  loved  to  play  in  his  usual  bois- 
terous fashion.  A  well-known  anecdote  throws  a  light 
upon  their  relationship. 

"  Jack,  have  you  got  a  purse  ?  "  the  father  one  day 
inquired. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that.  Jack,"  was  the  mischievous 
answer.  "  If  you  had,  I  should  have  given  you  some 
mcmey  to  put  in  it." 

little  John  Wilkes,  always  eager  for  cash,  took  care  to 
obtain  a  purse  as  soon  as  pos^ble. 

"  Jack,"  remarked  the  father,  when  he  heard  of  the 
new  possessiffli,  "  have  you  got  a  purse  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

>  Pedigrae  of  Sii  George  Sberstoo  Baker,  But.  Pubiic  AdvtrUfw, 
Oct  30,  1769  ;  Ammtial  RfiiUr  (1797),  p-  370 ;  liormiMg  Htraid,  Dec.  30, 
1797- 

•  Add,  MS.  30,863, 1. 13. 
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"  I  am  ^ad  of  it.  If  yon  had  not  had  a  parse  I  would 
have  given  you  mw."  * 

And  the  son  was  as  ready  to  laugh  at  the  joke  as  his 
father,  lovii^  a  jest  as  well  as  he  did,  knowing  also  that  he 
had  merdy  to  declare  that  he  was  short  of  pocket-money  in 
cfda  to  obtain  a  fresh  sai^)ly. 

Yet,  ahhong^  he  was  orach  indnlged,  the  religioos  -^ 
traimng  of  young  J<din  \(^lkes  was  as  stern  and  puritanical 
as  that  of  any  Uttle  Nonconformist  of  his  day.  Indeed* 
an  odoaf  oi  tamctity  seems  to  surround  his  boyhood.  A 
Sundny-hmn  rhiTJ.  brou^t  up  next-door  to  a  dntrch  on 
the  site  of  an  (4d  ini(»7,  with  a  ^Qns^iiu^i^~irfKnnsisted 
that  her  children  should  accompany  her  to  the  Highgate 
Ifeeting  every  Sunday  to  listen  to  doctrines  of  the  most 
rigid  Calvinistic  severity,  whose  nearest  relations  were  all 
strict  dissenters,  (»^ring  their  lives  by  Bible  rules,  every 
ctrcnmstance  of  his  early  environment  united  to  form  him 
into  a  devout  and  God-fearing  man.'  Still,  amidst  these 
austere  influences  there  was  a  considerable  elranent  of 
wiHldliQess,  tor  the  household  of  the  laughter-lovii^  dis- 
tiUo*,  who  was  never  so  rigorous  a  Sabbatarian  as  his  wife, 
was  the  scene  of  lavish  hos|Htality  all  the  week  through.* 

For  the  first  nine  years  of  his  boyhood  John  Wilkes 
remained  at  home  in  the  sunlit,  drowsy  old  courtyard.  The 
ancient  gateway  that  stood  oppo^te  his  father's  house  at 
the  southern  boundary  at  the  square  blocked  the  narrow 
entrance,  and  few  sounds  disturbed  the  tranqxiillity  except 
tiie  dreary  bell  of  St,  John's  Church — a  dismal  pile  aa  the 
east  side — or  the  rumble  of  the  chariot  of  some  wealthy 
ndghbonr,  lor  the  j^ce  was  a  favourite  residence  of  tlw 
niq>eT-middte  dass.  Israel  Wilkes,  also,  was  the  owner 
of  a  coach  and  four,  in  irtiich  the  family  were  accust<nned 
to  drive  on  a  Sunday  to  the  Southwood  Lane  Chapel  cm 

1  LMtrt  «/  WMm  (0  kit  Dtm^Otr,  h.  43. 

■  Lift  €f  Wm*t,  J.  AhtMB,  i.  J :  ifMMMl  Ntcrotofy  lor  1797-*. 

*  Gemtl*ma»'t  Mafanmt,  bnm..  Part  I,  p.  77. 
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Higbgate  HjU,  or  pay  state  visits  to  the  picturesque  home 
of  the  old  grandfather  on  the  bcotJers  of  the  New  River 
Head  reservoir.*  During  most  of  this  period  John  had  two 
more  playmates,  icx  his  brother  Heaton  was  bcffii  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1727,  and  his  sister  Mary  about  twenty 
months  later.  The  fc^mer  was  a  meek,  lovable  child,  bat 
the  girl,  who  was  remarkably  plain,  soon  developed  into  a 
self-assertive  little  shrew,  with  as  tatter  a  tongue  as  her 
mother. 
t>-  In  the  year  1734  John  Wlkes  was  sent  with  his  l»t>thers 
to  a  boarding-school  at  Hertfcuxi.  It  was  an  academy  of 
some  celebrity,  kept  by  John  Worsley,  a  man  of  consider- 
able erudition  and  a  kind,  vigilant  tutor,  who  watched  over 
bis  pupils  both  in  work  and  playtime  with  infinite  care.  The 
school  building  was  a  remarkable  structure,  known  as  the 
Tower  House,  standing  in  the  wall  that  surrounded  the 
Castle,  and  approached  from  the  moat  by  a  steep  flight  of 
steps.  Here  the  boy  remained  fen-  five  years,  gaining  a 
fair  knowle(%e  of  Latin  and  Greek,  for  his  master  was  a 
fine  classical  scholar,  and  making  many  friends  among  his 
companions.  Apparently  John  Worsley  regarded  him  with 
especial  fondness,  writing  a  most  affecticHiate  letter  to  him 
after  he  had  left  the  school,  in  which  he  spoke  of  bis  "  gen- 
erous sentiments  and  that  love  of  letters,  which  I  myself 
behdd  the  first  dawnings  of,  and  no  mean  advancement 
in,  with  so  much  pleasure,"  adding,  "Go  on,  dear  youth, 
,  and  prosper  in  your  noUe  pursuits."  During  the  whole 
I  (rf  his  childhood  John  ^^^es  seems  to  have  won  the  esteem 
of  everyone  whom  he  met.* 

Leaving  the  Tower  House  at  the  close  of  the  jrear  1739. 
the  boy  was  placed  und^  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Leeson,  of  Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 

>  Lif$  of  Wilk*s,  }.  Almoii,  i.  3. 

■  Add.  HS.  30,867,!.  4:  Dictionary  of  AtakoTt,S.\.Aliibooii:  History 
of  Htrtford,  L.  Tnrooi,  pp.  49-50 ;  Diet.  Nat.  Bicg,  under  Israel  Worsley ; 
History  of  Btitkt,  G.  Lipicambe,  ii.  37 ;  Mr.  W,  B.  Gcriah  in  Not»s  and 
Qntrit,  nth  Ntua,  iv,  474. 
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man,  yrbo  ttx^  a  few  private  pupQs.  The  change  was  an 
vniortimate  one.  for  the  new  tutor  was  a  superficial  peda- 
gogue sixty  yeais  of  age,  whose  tnrain  was  mdirouded  1^ 
the  mists  of  theology,  a  morbid  sophist  who  had  intei> 
pieted  the  ^>eculations  of  Samuel  Garke  and  William 
Whistou  in  a  manner  undreamt  of  probably  by  either  of 
those  estimabk  divines.  According  to  the  critical  John, 
who  laughed  at  his  pedantry,  "  he  was  continually  poach- 
mg  in  dull  volumes  for  some  new  heresy."  Finally  he 
became  an  adherent  of  Arianism,  and  announced  in  the  con- 
venticle to  his  startled  flock  that  he  was  a  confirmed  deist, 
repudiating  all  their  cherished  behefs  with  reference  to 
miginal  sin  and  justification  by  faith.  After  this  ultimatum 
his  resignation  was  inevitable,  and  a  little  later,  when  young 
Wilkes  had  been  hving  with  him  for  about  a  year,  ex- 
asperated by  the  reproaches  of  his  late  congregation,  be 
Inoke  up  his  school  and  quitted  the  town.* 

Powerful  friends  soon  came  to  his  aid,  regarding  him 
as  the  victim  of  persecution,  and  in  the  summer  of  174Z 
he  removed  his  establishment  to  the  parsonage  house  in 
A^esbuiy,  which  a  certain  Mrs.  John  Meade,  the  rich  widow 
of  a  tradesman  who  bad  formerly  conducted  a  prosperous 
business  at  London  Bridge,  placed  at  his  disposal  at  a  low 
lentaL 

Oddly  enough,  the  genial  Israel  Wilkes,  influenced 
peiiiaps  l^  his  father,  remained  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
dreary  presl^er,  and  when  Mr.  Leeson  left  Thame  he  allowed 
his  scHi  to  follow  him  to  the  new  seminary.  Between 
the  Ueade  and  the  >K^lkes  families  there  had  been  an 
intima^  of  long  standing,  for  they  had  many  friends 
in  conunon,  and  when  the  young  man  arrived  in  Ayles- 
bury he  received  a  warm  welcome  from  Mrs.  Meade,  who 
lived  with  her  daughter  Mary  in  the   Frebendal    House 

I  /0*»  PittM,  An  Vnfimthtd  AtOobiogrmph,  Harrow,  i8S8,  pp.  9-10 ; 
Add.  US.  30,863,  fi.  13,  15:  Autobiography  of  Alex.  CarlyU,  p.  168; 
Lcttcn  of  MktOwv  Leeaon  in  the  VTitkes  MSS.,  sold  at  Sothebjr's  on 
Aiig.  1, 1913. 
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be^de  the  parish  cborch.*  Hiss  Meade  was  a  qui^ 
calomless  creature,  with  some  claim  to  good  looks,  but 
little  chann  of  manner,  amenable  and  kind  at  heart,  yet, 
being  an  only  child,  mach  spoilt  by  over-indulgence,  and 
inddent  to  the  point  of  selfidmess.  Still,  she  had  the 
advantage  of  being  a  great  heiress,  ior  both  her  parents 
came  td  a  wealthy  Buckii^hamshire  stock,  and  very  soon 
Bbs.  Meade  and  Sarah  ^K^es  began  to  whisper  that  John 
and  Mary  in  after  years  would  make  a  v&ry  suitable 
match. 

For  the  {oesent,  however,  Isrofi  Wilkes  was  intent 
tipon  giving  Ids  favourite  son  the  education  of  a  gentleman, 
handicapped  though  he  had  been  by  the  family  [H^udioes 
against  a  public  school  and  the  imiversity.  Being  an 
nthodoK  Whig,  devoted  to  the  principles  of  "  the  glorious 
Revdution,"  he  decided  to  send  the  young  man  to  the 
famous  seat  of  learning  patronised  by  William  of  Orange  at 
teyden,  where  he  would  have  the  advantage  of  meeting 
many  yontfafnl  EngUshmen  of  rank  and  wealth.*  So,  a 
few  weeks  befc«%  he  reached  his  nineteenth  birthday,  aft^ 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Aylesbury  for  more  than  two  years, 
John  ^^^lkes  went  over  to  the  Dutch  university,  accom- 
panied by  Hungerford  Bland,  the  son  oi  a  Yfn'kshire 
baronet.  In  spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  education  he 
had  become  a  scholar  of  some  ability,  with  a  great  love  of 
metaphyacs,  in  addition  to  which  he  was  a  talker  of  much 
wit  and  originality.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Leeson  attended  him 
in  the  capacity  of  watch-dog,  with  the  title  of  tutor,  a 
hicrative  arrangemeot  ior  that  inefficient  person,  who  seems 
to  have  been  no  more  successful  as  a  schoolmaster  than  he 
had  been  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Greatly  to  his  credit, 
he   prevailed    upon    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Wilkes    to   ascertain 

<  Jok*  Wmet,  a»  Unfittidtid  Avtobiograpky,  p.  lo ;   Aytesbniy  Rate 
BookSi  HiOory  of  Ayletlmry,  Eobert  Gibba,  p.  316 
Lettcn  in  Wilkes  US5.,  aiM  at  Sotheby's  oa  Aug.  i.  1913. 

*  Lift  of  Homo  Tookt,  Alex.  Stephens,  i.  89. 
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whether  bis  con^nmonsfaip  woold  be  ^reeaUe  to  thdr 
son  before  accepting  the  appointment.* 

It  was  eariy  in  September,  1744,  when  th^  arrived 
at  Leyden,  a  dreamy  old  city,  with  wide  shady  streete 
and  k»iely  squares,  intersected  by  a  network  of  canals 
bocdered  by  trees,  and  cm  the  8th  of  the  month  John 
Wilkes  was  formally  enrcdled  a  member  of  the  great  uni- 
versity.* Shortfy  afterwards  he  made  a  short  tour  of 
the  Netheriands  with  his  tutor,  wanderii^  as  far  south 
as  liege  in  Belgium,  en  route  to  Spa,  the  most  fashionable 
watering-place  in  Europe.  While  sitting  at  dinner  in  a 
country  inn  the  day  after  they  had  left  the  first-named 
town,  they  fell  into  ccmversation  with  an  elderly  Scotsman, 
named  Andrew  Baxter,  who  was  travelling  with  his  pupil, 
Mr.  Hay  of  Drununelgier,  along  the  same  road.  To  his  j 
great  delight,  the  studious  Wilkes  discovered  that  his  new 
acquaintance  was  steeped  in  philosophy,  a  severe  critic  of 
XxKke,  a  witty  and  genial  disputant,  who  was  fully  per* 
soaded  that  "when  Bishop  Berkeley  said  there  was  no_ 
matter  'twas  no  matter  what  he  said,"  just  the  sort  of 
petscm,  in  yoong  John's  (pinion,  to  expose  the  sophistries  of 
the  tiresome  Mr.  Leeson.  The  attraction  being  mutual,  the 
four  toorists  proceeded  <m  their  way  together,  and  aitsac 
remaining  at  Spa  for  a  few  days,  which  Baxter  seems  to 
have  occupied  in  expatiating  at  full  length  to  his  young 
admirer  upon  the  errors  of  continental  philosophers  with 
regard  to  "  Immateriality "  lA^e  they  walked  together 
in  the  Capuchins'  garden,  they  visited  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
Cologne,  sailing  back  to  Holland  down  the  Rhine.  At 
the  end  of  the  brief  tour  Wilkes  had  com[detely  woo  the 
heart  of  the  Scottish  metaphysician,  who  paid  him  the 
oam|[^iment  fA.  composing  a  dialogue  named  "  Hjstor,"  in 
nhich  he  was  the  daef  interlocutcff.     "  It  is  my  greatest 

>  ItKtfliew  LeoKu'i  Lotban  In  WOkM  HSS.,  mM  «t  Sotfaeb^a  oa 
Ang.  1, 1913. 

*  /NjM«f£««MASMri««l(<rtj:«7<t*MUN>wra<f)F,£,PMtcock,p.  [04. 
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endeavour,"  declared  Baxter,  in  a  letter  from  Utrecht  a 
few  months  later,  "  to  make  you  speak  and  think  with  as 
much  wit  and  sprightliness,  with  as  much  solidity  and 
good  sense  as  you  deserve  .  .  .  you  are  the  Hero  of  my 
Dialogue.  .  .  ."  Until  his  death,  six  years  afterwards, 
the  relationship  between  the  philosopher  and  the  young 
man  was  that  of  master  and  disciple.^ 

When  Jdm  Wilkes  had  been  at  Leyden  for  a  year, 
during  which  time  he  managed  to  gain  some  reputation  as 
a  conversationalist,  and,  encouraged  by  his  success,  aspired 
to  be  a  "  fine  gentleman  and  a  man  of  taste,"  three  of  his 
compatriots,  who  were  destined  to  become  famous  in  after 
life,  arrived  in  the  city.  There  were  already  a  score  of 
En^sh  students  in  residence,  but  the  lectures,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  of  no  great  distinction,  and  the  Dutch 
university  had  little  vahie  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  except  for  its  cosmopolitan  society  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  foreign  language.  For  the  eldest  of 
the  new  comers,  one  William  Dowdeswell,  a  slow,  laborious 
person,  who  became  a  famous  but  futile  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  a  famous  and  futile  ministry,  Wilkes  for  a  time 
appears  to  have  ^itertained  a  great  regard,  which  the  faithfol 
fellow,  a  sincere  admirer  of  his  vivacious  companion,  recip- 
rocated most  heartily.* 

Another  of  the  three  freshmen  also  became  his  frigid. 
One  evening  as  he  strolled  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
outside  the  city  walls  he  was  introduced  to  a  grave  and 
dignified  youth,  with  the  head  and  features  of  a  Greek 
god,  named  Alexander  Carlyle — the  futr^e  leader  of  the 
Broad  Church  party  in  Scotland— with  whom  he  was  soon 
on  terms  of  intimacy,  for  since  his  acquaintance  with 
"  Immateiiahty  "  Baxter  he  had  always  been  fond  of  the 
company  of  North  Britons.'    The  youngest  of  the  trio, 

>  Add.  HSS.  30,867,  a.  7-10,  13, 13,  17,  33,  33,  27,  39 ;  IMters  bttwttm 
a»  DMA*  of  Gri^Um  .  .  .  £«.,  a$td  John  WUkti,  pp.  lei-^ ;  Ithutratiomt 
efLit.  Hut.,  J.  Nichob,  ii.  74-6. 

■  Add.  HS.  30,867,  f.  ti.  *  AtitobiograpkyofAltJf.CmrfyU,p.l6S. 
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however,  who  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Oiaries  Towns- 
hend,  the  grandson  of  the  great  statesman,  was  never  his 
confidant.  Between  the  two  there  must  always  have  be^i 
a  certain  rivalry,  the  natural  antagonism  of  keen  wits  and 
brilliant  talkers.  And  although  die  Qerkenwell  boy  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  evoy  company  where  the  other  was  not 
present,  he  was  no  match  for  the  handsome  young  aristocrat 
with  the  lustrous  eyes  and  nervoos,  mobile  lips,  who  already 
possessed  an  eloquence  that  was  to  make  h^  the  equal  of 
the  greatest  orators  of  all  time,  and  viiose  boundless  stcav 
of  animal  spirits,  bubbling  over  with  jest  and  anecdote 
m-  revelling  in  a  burst  of  mimicry,  never  failed  to  keep  the 
n^ole  table  in  a  roar.* 

At  intervals,  when  the  society  of  his  tutor  grew  in- 
tolerable, Wilkes  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend  Andrew  Baxter, 
who  continued  to  reside  at  Utrecht,  some  thirty  miles 
distant,  with  bis  two  Scottish  pupils.  Lord  Blantyre  and 
Hay  of  Drummdgier.  The  philosopher,  however,  was 
favourably  impressed  with  the  old  deigjrman,  whose  in- 
qvistttveness  probably  made  him  an  excellent  listener, 
reconunending  his  young  disciple  "  to  follow  Vii.  Leeson's 
advice  always,"  and  assuring  him  that  no  man  ever  "  had 
a  better  counsellor."  But  many  of  the  L^den  students, 
who  had  grown  weary  of  the  ex-Presbyterian's  discourses 
on  the  Arian  creed,  shared  Wilkes's  opinion,  and  his  most 
intimate  friend,  a  rich  young  German,  named  Paul  Heinnch 
d'Holbach,  was  the  bitterest  of  them  all,  disliking  the  tutor 
frmn  the  first  and  declaring  him  to  be  a  cross,  peevish 
fellow.'  Under  the  influence  of  d'Holbach,  who  was  an 
atheist  of  great  personal  charm,  with  considemble  power  of 
intellect,  the  religious  convicticHis  of  John  Wilkes  began  to 
undergo  a  change.  Often,  when  in  a  mood  of  mischief,  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  asserting  that  he  did  not  believe 

•  Amtobiography  of  AU».  Carlyl*,  p.  170 ;  Ed.  Peacock's  InHtx  o/  Eng' 
litk  SttidtnU,  p.  99 ;  cf.  Works  of  Johm  Gregory,  i.  30, 

*  Ada.  ifss.  30,867,  a.  8, 18. 
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in  the  Bible  in  order  to  shock  Ur.  Leeson,  who  Btnve 
vainly  to  make  hmi  an  Ahan ;  and  probably,  tbou^  be 
may  not  have  realised  the  fact,  he  was  speaking  less  in 
fest  than  earnest  For  sfnne  time,  and  certainly  during  the 
ranainder  ot  his  sojourn  in  Holland,  tiie  theism  of  Andrew 
Baxter  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind  to  allow  him 
to  become  a  stxp^c,  but  the  arguments  of  his  German 
friend  were  strong  enough  to  shatter  most  of  the  doctrines 
that  he  had  inherited  from  his  Fresbyterian  ancestors. 

At  the  beginning  of  July  in  1746,  after  he  had  been  in 
residence  at  Leyden  for  a  year  and  ten  numths,  broken 
by  a  l^f  visit  to  England  in  the  previous  summer,  Wilkes 
returned  to  his  home  in  St.  John's  Square.'  During  his 
absence  the  old  grandfather  of  the  New  River  I^d  had 
been  laid  to  rest  in  the  Nonconformist  buiial>[dace  at 
Bunhill  Fields,  and  the  second  Israel  Wilkes  was  now  the 
scde  {»t)pnetor  of  the  Qerkenwell  distillery.  The  favomite 
son  received  a  warm  wdcome  from  his  parents,  who  no 
doubt  were  proud  to  observe  the  elegance  of  his  manners 
and  the  assurance  of  his  address.  It  would  have  caused 
them  much  uneajtiness  had  they  known  that,  in  spite  of  the 
vigilance  of  Mr.^Leeson,  he  had  managed  to  earn  a  wdl- 
deserved  reputation  for  profligacy. 

>  Add.  MSS.  30,867,  a.  8,  II,  13. 
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CHAPTER  n 

THE  SQUIRE  OF  AYLESBURY 
1746-1754 

ENVIRONMENT,  which  osoally  has  a  more  im- 
portant  influence  than  heredity  in  the  evt^ution 
of  the  yoong,  attains  its  result  just  as  fiwjuently 
through  antagonism  as  by  imitation.  Like  many 
a  yonth  whose  religious  training  had  been  austere,  John 
IH^kes  seems  to  have  grown  np  with  a  natural  mistrust 
(rf  dogma,  while,  untrue  to  the  OHnmerdal  traditions  of  his 
race,  fais  thoughts  were  bent  upon  social  aspirations  and  a 
life  of  pleasure.  Most  of  bis  jrouthful  experiences  appear 
to  have  served  as  a  contrast,  teaching  him  that  all  things 
^fftertaining  to  his  bo^ood  Vfexe  undesirable,  and  the  slight 
acqaamtance  that  he  had  made  with  the  polite  wrarld  mly 
served  to  whet  his  appetite. 

Apparently,  his  father  was  content  that  he  should 
become  the  gentleman  of  the  family.  No  profession  was 
suggested  for  him,  and  soon  after  his  twenty-first  birthday 
— to  celebrate  which  he  had  been  brought  home  from 
Lejrden — his  parents  began  to  pursue  their  schemes  to  jm)- 
vide  him  with  a  rich  wife.  JKrs.  Israel  Wilkes  and  her 
daughters  had  joined  the  ccmrniunion  of  Carter  Lane  Chapel, 
mben  Mrs.  John  Meade  of  Aylesbury  came  to  worship  when 
she  was  sta3nng  at  her  L(mdi»i  house  in  Red  Lion  Court,  and 
the  <dd  frioid^p  between  the  two  ladies  was  as  warm  as 
ever.*  The  Meade  family  had  been  people  of  consequence 
in  the  county  of  Buckinghamshire  for  many  generations. 

*  R^iatera  of  Caita  L«iie  Chapel ;  John  Wilket,  am  Unfimiihti  AtOo- 
ticr»p»y,  p.  10. 
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Sprung  origmally  from  Bragenham  in  Soolboiy,  some  of 
the  members  of  its  yomiger  branches  had  gained  wealth 
and  distinction  in  law,  medicine,  and  commerce.  A  large 
portion  of  their  riches  had  descended  to  Mrs.  Meade's  only 
daughter  Mary,  the  indtdent  young  woman  whose  acquain- 
tance John  Wilkes  had  made  four  years  previously  while 
living  with  Mr.  Leeson  at  the  Parsonage  House.  The 
fortune  left  to  her  by  her  father  had  been  augmented  by  a 
large  inheritance  from  her  uncle,  Vmiiam  Meade,  who 
bequeathed  to  her  the  rever^on  of  the  Manor  of  Aylesbury, 
and  she  was  also  acknowledged  as  the  future  heiress  of 
her  uncle,  Richard  Sherbrooke  of  Chenies,  a  chimney-corner 
dotard,  who  had  lived  with  her  mother  for  some  years.^ 

When  Israel  Wilkes  suggested  to  his  son  that  his  fortune 
would  be  made  if  he  could  manage  to  win  this  c^ulent 
bride,  the  ambitious  youth  seems  to  have  agreed  with  bis 
father  without  hesitation,  posting  down  into  Buckingham- 
sbire  at  the  first  opportunity  to  urge  his  suit.  From  his 
letters  to  Paul  d'Holbach  it  would  aiqiear  that  he  had 
p^^uaded  himself,  or  desired  to  persuade  his  acquaint- 
ances,  that  bis  commonplace  mistress  was  an  acknowledged 
beauty,  and,  as  though  anxious  to  disavow  aH  mercenary 
intentions,  be  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  woeful  lover, 
infatuated  by  her  blandishments.*  It  is  probable  that 
Miss  Meade's  buxom  charms  and  country  frestmess  made 
him  overiook  her  lack  of  intellect,  but  it  is  incrediUe 
that  he  can  have  persuaded  bimsdf  that  his  courtship 
was  inspired  by  afiection.  Amidst  the  soUd  comforts 
of  the  Prebendal  House  self-delusion  was  impossible, 
and  he  was  well  aware  that  the  woman  of  his  choice 
would  have  found  no  favour  in  his  eyes  had  she  not 
been  the  lady  of  the  Manor  of  Aylesbury.  Being  a  most 
fastidious  admirer  of  beauty  in  wranen,  he  realised  the 

>  Will  of  William  Meade  [Botbm  la].  Cf.  History  of  Ayksbmry, 
R.  fflbbs,  pp.  316-17- 

*  Add.  MSS.  30,867,  a.  14,  iS,  20. 
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sacrifice  that  he  was  makii^  in  obeying  his  father's  wishes. 
It  was  "  a  sacrifice,"  as  he  confessed  in  later  years,  "  to 
Phitus,  not  to  Venus."  ^ 

Pora'  Maiy  Meade,  whose  spinsterhood  seemed  likely  to 
endure  in  spite  of  her  riches,  was  soon  conquered  by  her  im- 
petuous suitor.  For  a  short  time  indeed  the  quiet  house- 
hfAd  at  the  Aylesbury  Manor  seems  to  have  looked  askance 
at  the  volatile  youth,  who,  instead  of  the  modest  yoimg  cit, 
as  tbey  had  seen  him  last,  appeared  to  be  transformed  into 
one  of  the  pretty  fellows  from  the  fashionable  end  of  the 
town.  The  s|dendour  of  his  dress  and  the  sprightliness 
ctf  his  talk  perhaps  aroused  mi^vings  in  the  mind  of  the 
heiress  that  this  brilliant  boy  would  harmonise  strangely 
with  her  humdrum  surroundings  and  tranquil  ways.  Yet 
the  persuasive  Wlkes,  in  his  cheery,  masterful  style,  had 
little  difficulty  in  sweeping  a^de  the  ap[H^iensions  of  both 
mother  and  daughter.  The  charm  ai  his  conversation 
made  them  foi^  that  he  was  ugly,  for,  as  they  listened  V 
with  delight  to  the  endless  stream  of  wit  and  humour  that 
poured  from  his  lips,  his  evil  squintii^  eyes  seemed  to 
soften  and  his  hard,  obstinate  mouth  to  grow  tender  and 
kind.  It  was  his  boast  that  it  "  took  him  only  half  an  hour 
to  talk  away  his  face,"  while  he  often  declared  in  jest  that 
be  could  beat  the  handsomest  fellow  in  England  in  a  contest 
for  a  ladjr's  favours  if  he  had  a  fair  start  on  account  of  his 
disfignrement.*  At  the  end  of  November,  a  few  weeks  after 
be  had  attained  bis  majority,  he  was  able  to  inform  his 
friend  d'Hi^bach  that  he  believed  he  had  won  the  heart 
of  bis  inamorata.  Early  in  April  he  wrote  to  Andrew 
Baxter  to  tell  him  that  he  was  about "  to  enter  into  the  happy 
state  of  matrimony."  * 

The  marriage  of  John  M^es  and  Mary  Meade  took  place 

>  Add.  MS.  30,880  B.,  f.  71. 

*  Correspondtnet  of  Ed.  Bmk»  (1844),  i.  376;  Lit.  AwOotta, 
E.  H.  Barkei,  i.  303 ;  Euntptati  MagtuiM»,  xxxiii.  227 ;  Life  ofF.  Rtynolds, 
i.ao. 

•  Add.  1I5S.  30,867,  fi.  18,  33. 
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on  the  23rd  of  May  1747— a  month  alibied  by  superstition 
to  be  the  least  auspicious  of  the  year.  A  hcence  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  ceremcmy 
was  performed  in  St.  John's  Church,  Qerkenwell,  the  dreary 
place  of  worship  adjoining  the  brid^room's  home  in  the 
quiet  dd  square.^  The  young  couple  were  treated  with 
much  generosity  by  their  parents.  Israel  Wilkes  made  a 
gift  to  his  son  of  real  estate,  produdng  an  income  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  with  a  promise  of  an  additional 
allowance  in  the  future,  while  Mrs.  Meade  settled  the  Pre- 
bendal  House  and  the  Manor  of  Ajdesbuiy  upon  her 
daughter.'  It  was  arranged  that  the  newly  married  pair 
should  reside  at  their  country  seat  during  the  summer,  but 
should  spend  the  winter  at  Red  Uon  Court,  behind  St. 
Sepulchre's  Church,  with  the  bride's  mother. 

During  the  next  five  years  John  Wtlkes  combined  the 
fe  of  a  Txaal  squire  with  that  of  a  man  of  fashion,  interested 
in  his  estate  when  at  Aylesbury,  devoted  to  the  coffee- 
house when  in  town.  Invariably  cheery  and  good-humoiired, 
he  proved  a  most  exeqiplary  husband,  alwajra  sdicitous  of 
his  wife's  comfort,  full  of  attention  for  her  insipid  mother, 
more  than  tolerant  towards  her  dull-witted  imcle  Sherbrooke. 
Though  the  gloomy  old  house  in  Red  Lion  Court  was  an 
uncongenial  home  for  a  young  man  of  his  temperamait,  he 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  its  dullness,  ^ce  Mis.  Meade 
and  her  daughter,  while  preferring  to  remain  at  the  fireside 
themselves,  encouraged  him  to  go  into  society,  and  he  was 
free  to  seek  outside  diverdons  when  and  where  he  chose. 
Soon  he  was  surrounded  by  a  meny  coterie  of  kindred 
spirits,  one  of  whom,  a  Scottish  physician  named  Jt^m 
Armstrong,  who  had  written  much  admiraUe  poetry,  was 
able  to  introduce  him  to  many  a  famous  wit  and  Inilliant 
writer.    Thus,  the  strange  menage  in  Red  Lion  Court  proved 

>  Registers  of  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell;  Registers  at  the  Bishop  of 
LoDdon's  Office. 

■  Will  of  Israel  Wilkes  [40  Cheslyn] ;  Deed  in  the  pgsseasioii  of  Dr. 
Stewut  of  the  Prebendal  HonM,  Afleslwy. 
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a  omiplete  success,  and  Wilkes  and  his  wife,  each  going 
their  own  way,  one  as  amiahly  selfish  as  the  other,  manned 
to  live  together  veiy  happily.  The  birth  of  a  daughter, 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1750,  does  not  appear  to  have 
awakened  any  greater  sympathy  between  the  ill-mated 
pair,  for  although  the  fatiier  was  passionately  attached  to 
his  little  girl  from  the  first,  the  lethai^c  mother  regarded 
the  child  with  indi£[erence.  The  baptism  took  place  three 
weeks  later  at  Carter  Lane  Chapel,  since  Wilkes,  who  was 
widely  tolerant  on  all  matters  of  religion,  while  professing 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Established  Qiurch,  regarded  it  as 
good  policy  to  gratify  his  mother-in-law  by  worshipping  at 
the  tneetitig-hoase.^  / 

In  the  town  of  Aylesbury,  by  reason  of  his  wife's  position 
as  iady  of  the  manor,  and  his  own  personal  magnetism,  V ; 
Wilkes  soon  became  the  most  popular  Euid  influential  among 
the  local  dignitaries.  Taking  the  greatest  pride  in  his 
beautiful  home,  he  set  to  work  to  extend  the  boundaries 
ci  his  property,  anxious  that  it  should  rank  among  the 
DotaUe  seats  of  Buckinghamshire.  Standing  on  the  verge 
(A  the  town  beyond  the  churchyard,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  high  stone  wall,  the  Prebendal  House — a 
sohd  square-built  structure — was  surrounded  by  a  spaci- 
ous garden  and  broad  meadows,  except  on  the  western 
side,  where  several  cottages  with  small  plots  of  ground 
marred  the  symmetry  of  the  estate.  In  the  course  of  time, 
by  d^rees  and  with  s(Hne  difficulty,  Wilkes  managed  to 
pDichase  these  various  lands  and  tenements,  being  assisted 
in  the  negotiations  by  his  neighbour,  John  Dell,  a  gentle- 
man ^xmer  of  culture  and  intelligence,  yrbo,  fascinated  by 
the  wit  and  bonhomie  of  the  young  squire,  was  content  to 
serve  him  as  a  sort  of  impaid  estate  agent.*  All  through  >^ 
his  life  Wilkes  had  the  knack  of  engagii^  the  fealty  of  some  y 

>  Lift  of  WSkss,  J.  Almon,  i.  17,  sto ;  RegisteTs  of  Cuter  Lane  Chapel. 
■  Conespondence  of  'mikes  and  DeU  [MSS.  of  Mrs.  Lee  of  Hartwcll]  ; 
ci.  History  of  Aylesbury,  R,  Gibbt,  pp.  317-34. 
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faithful  satellite.  And  while  increasiiig  Oie  acreage  ot  his 
demesne,  he  squandered  money  lavishly  on  its  improve- 
ment, draining  and  building,  forming  kwos,  shrubberies, 
and  plantations  under  the  superintendence  of  John  Smart, 
his  capable  gardener,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  towns- 
folk, who  were  allowed  to  \ndk  through  the  grounds.  In 
January  1752  he  mans^^  to  persuade  his  wife  to  settle 
the  estate  upon  him  by  a  deed  of  gift,  which  qualified  bim 
for  a  seat  upon  the  county  bench,  and  gave  him  the  powCT 
6i  gratifjring  the  ambiticms  that  were  maturing  in  his  mind.* 
Meanwhile,  his  public  spirit  was  unbounded.  Having 
/  been  made  a  magistrate,  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  office 
I  with  the  zeal  and  efficiency  that  was  habitual  to  him.  When 
in  residence  at  Aylesbury  he  presided  at  every  vestry, 
auditing  the  rate  books,  and  passing  the  overseer's  accounts. 
None  of  his  colleagues  were  more  constant  in  their  attend- 
ance  at  turnpike  meetings  and  petty  sessions.  In  the  courae 
of  time  he  was  made  a  feoffee  of  the  Grammar  School  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  To  most  of  the 
charities  in  the  town  he  was  a  generous  subscriber.  He 
presented  a  new  pair  of  doors  to  the  parish  church,  where 
his  tall,  thin  figure  was  to  be  seen  every  Sunday  morning 
in  the  manor-house  pew,  and  in  all  parochial  matters  he 
took  the  keenest  interest.  Next  to  the  faithful  Dell,  bis 
closest  friend  was  John  Stephens,  the  vicar,  who  came  to 
smoke  a  pipe  with  him  on  most  evenings  in  the  week, 
while  they  chattered  together  upon  local  afbirs.  Naturally, 
his  enthusiasm  brought  its  own  reward,  for  the  people  of 
Aylesbtuy  regarded  the  genial  John  Wilkes  as  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  that  had  ever  ccrnie  to  live  amongst  them.* 
Occasionally,  the  sympathetic  SaUy  would  pay  a  visit 
to  her  brother's  country  house,  whence  she  often  wrote  to 

1  Deed  Is  tbe  possession  of  Dr.  Stewart.  Many  of  Wilkes's  improve- 
menta  seem  to  have  been  carried  ont  some  yean  later.  See  Us  ooiTe*- 
pondence  with  Dell. 

■  History  of  AyUsbitry,  R.  Gibbs,  p.  337 ;  ef.  Correspondence  of  mikea 
and  DeU ;  Aylesbury  Bate  Books. 
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ber  cou^,  Sophy  Nesbttt,  to  tell  her  the  latest  news  from 
Ayksbuiy.  "  My  little  niece  is  the  prettiest  plaything  in 
tiie  world  for  me,"  was  her  verdict  with  regard  to  the  five- 
year-«ld  Polly,  "  and  diverts  me  ten  times  more  than  my 
squirrels  or  doormouse" — ^high  praise  indeed,  since  tli^ 
latter  pet  was  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  her  life.  "  My  little 
niece  improves  every  day,"  she  declared  on  another  occa- 
sion. "  She  talks  continually  of  her  dear  cousin  Sophy  and 
repeats  all  the  pretty  things  you  said  to  her.  ^e  is  the 
(ffesent  tyrant,  and  the  grave  justice,  my  brother,  is  not 
half  so  absolute  in  this  place  as  she  ...  be  writes  nothing 
but  warrants  for  noisy,  quarrelsome  fellows,  and  his  worship 
is  as  solenin  all  the  morning  as  a  dty  alderman,  and  as 
upright,  I  assure  you,  as  a  candle  in  a  socket."  From  Sally's 
letter  it  is  evident  that  the  Prebendal  House  at  Ajdesbury 
was  a  very  happy  home.' 

Several  changes  occurred  in  the  Wilkes  family  during 
the  first  five  years  of  John's  married  fife.  In  January 
1750,  to  his  deep  sorrow,  his  youngest  sister,  Ann,  died  of 
smallpox  in  the  old  house  in  St.  John's  Square,  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  and  in  a  letter  that  he  sent  soon  afterwards 
to  Andrew  Baxter,  with  whom  he  continued  to  keep  up  a 
ccmstant  correspondence,  he  wrote  tenderly  of  "  the  great 
merit  and  sweetness  of  temper  "  of  the  dead  girl.*  On  the 
18th  of  June,  1752,  his  second  sister,  Mary,  a  vitriolic  young 
la^,  brisk,  bustling,  and  shrewd,  whose  youthful  freshness 
gave  her  some  Httle  charm,  though  she  had  the  Wilkes 
features,  led  a  meek  and  opulent  "  New  England  merchant " 
to  the  altar,  a  luckless  individual  named  Samuel  Storke, 
v^  survived  his  marriage  httle  more  than  twelve  months.* 
A  few  weeks  later,  on  the  loth  of  August,  John's  elder 
brother,  Israel,  was  married  to  Miss  Dizabeth  de  Ponthieu 

>  MSS.  sold  at  Sotheby's,  Aug.  1,  1913- 

■  Rtgul»n  of  SI.  Jamn'i,  ClarhmweU  [Harleian  Soc.],  vol.  xx. ; 
Add.  HS.  30,867,  f.  40. 

■  Stfifttn  0/  St.  Jam—'*,  CUrluimtU  [HarleUn  Soc],  vol.  xiii. ; 
cL  fiMfas  Gatttt*,  Sept.  18, 1733 ;  Add.  MS.  30.875, 1-  14- 
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of  the  parisb  of  St.  Mildred,  Broad  Street,  tlie  daughter  of 
"  a  ccaisiderable  Manchester  agent,"  with  whom  the  bride- 
groom had  entered  into  partnership.^  Yet  poor  Sally, 
though  craving  obviously  for  matrimony  and  confessing  in 
her  letters  to  her  cousin  that  she  was  called  an  angel  by 
"these  men  creatures"  every  day,  coiild  not  manage  to 
capture  a  husband. 

In  addition  to  the  faithful  Dell  and  the  tobacco-loving 
vicar  a  third  warm  admirer  was  added  to  the  exclusive 
circle  of  John  'vnikes's  acquaintances  during  the  early  days 
of  his  life  at  Aylesbury.  With  this  friend  there  was  the 
bcmd  of  literary  sympathy,  for  he  was  a  scholar  and  critic 
of  some  ability,  Thcnnas  Edwards  by  name,  who  lived  on 
his  estate  at  Turrick,  near  Ellesborot^h,  a  few  miles  away. 
He  was  a  mild,  studious  recluse — "  a  poor  solitary  hermit " 
he  called  himself — having  no  pleasures  besides  bis  books, 
his  garden,  and  his  farm,  always  happy  in  the  country  all 
the  year  long,  and  he  often  cliided  Wilkes  for  running  away 
to  seek  the  gaieties  (rf  town  when  winter  drew  near.  Yet, 
this  demure  author,  who  was  usually  engaged  in  writing 
rhapsodies  about  the  birds  and  Sowers,  was  able  to  wield 
a  caustic  pen,  and  his  Canons  of  Criticism,  a  smart  attack 
upon  the  Rev.  Wilham  Warburton's  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
had  made  the  pretentious  prelate  the  laughing  stock  ctf  the 
literary  world.' 

■,  After  he  had  been  married  for  five  years  a  change  began 
'  to  take  place  in  Wilkes's  habits  of  life.  Already  he  had 
become  famous  as  a  wit  and  raconteur,  and  his  circle  of 
friends  in  London  increased  with  every  season.  During 
the  whole  of  each  winter  he  was  obliged  to  seek  bis  pleasures 
outside  his  home  without  the  companionship  of  his  wife, 
and  since  sympathy  alone  could  have  kept  him  a  faithful 
husband — for,  like  most  of  his  fellows,  he  had  little  respect 

>  R$g%a*ri  of  St.  Marhn  Oulmcli  [Huleiu  Soc.],  vol.  xxxii. ;  Lif4 
of  WitltM,  J.  AhDon,  i.  3. 

■  Bodleiui  kiss.  loti,  pp.  33,  79.  93>  ^^f  USl  Add.  MS.  30,867, 
O.  36,  s8,  68,  79. 
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ka:  the  oUigations  of  matrimony — it  was  inevitable  that  ■ 
his  love  of  gallantly  should  lead  him  into  innimierable  1 
liaisons.  In  his  gay  world  marital  infidelity  was  regarded 
as  a  venial  fault.  Even  poetical  John  Annstrong,  his 
family  doctor,  who  was  a  gay  rogue,  for  all  his  dreamy  eyes 
"and  dour  Scottish  features,  was  ready  to  chaff  him  about  his 
illicit  amours  in  the  same  breath  in  which  be  inquired  after 
the  heciith  of  his  good  lady  ;  ^  while  Thomas  Brewster,  the 
fashionable  physician  who  resided  at  Bath,  where  Wilkes 
began  to  spaid  many  a  festive  week,  used  to  write  letters 
to  him  about  his  conquests  that  he  could  not  have  shown 
to  his  wife.*  But  no  whisper  of  this  wickedness  was  ever 
heard  m  Red  Uon  Court,  where  the  crafty  Wilkes  continued 
to  live  in  perfect  harmony  with  bis  wife  and  her  people. 

Of  all  the  friends  that  surrounded  him  at  this  period 
the  most  congenial  by  far  was  Thomas  Potter,  the  son  of 
a  late  archbishop  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  dissolute 
barrister  with  a  brilhant  intellect  and  an  eloquent  toi^e. 
A  man  of  considerable  wealth,  the  enjoyment  of  wine  and 
women  was  the  chief  business  of  his  life,  but  at  intervals 
he  turned  to  politics  as  a  diversion,  being  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  best  debaters  in  the  House.  He  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Wilkes  while  canvassing  the  borough 
of  Aylesbury,  which  he  wished  to  exchange  for  his  con- 
stituency in  Cornwall  at  the  next  general  election,  and  having 
many  tastes  in  common,  the  two  witty  young  reprobates 
had  become  the  closest  of  allies.  Although  he  was  fond  of 
protesting  in  chaff  that  Wlkes  had  "  done  everything  in 
his  power  to  destroy  his  health  by  strong  soups,  filthy  claret, 
rakish  hours,  and  bad  example,"  *  it  is  evident  from  their 
correspondence  that  Potter,  the  snp^or  in  riches  and 
position,  was  the  instigator  in  most  of  their  dissipations. 
One  of  his  characteristic  letters,  written  to  Wlkes  from  lisle 

»  Add.  MSS.  30,867,  f.  80 ;  30,875,  f.  17. 

1  Add.  MSS.  30,867,  fi.  52,  53  ;  Lift  of  Withts,  J.  Almon,  i.  40, 

■  Add.  MS.  30,880  B.,  f.  I. 
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Street,  Leicester  Square,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1752, 
throws  some  light  upon  the  relationship  between  the  two 
rakes : 

"  If  you  have  either  religion  or  mOTality ;  if  yjju  have 
but  a  pretence  to  one  single  social  virtue ;  if  you  prefer 
young  women  and  whores  to  old  women  and  wives  ;  if  you 
prefer  toying  away  hours  with  little  Sattin  Back  to  the 
evening  conferences  of  3'our  Mother-in-law ;  if  the  charms 
of  the  Muses  are  better  than  the  whifb  of  tobacco  from  Mr. 
Stephens ;  if  the  sprightly  notes  of  the  fiddle  are  prefer- 
able to  the  squalling  of  your  brat ;  if  life  and  spirit  and  wit 
and  humour  and  gaiety,  but  above  all,  if  the  Heavenly- 
inspired  passion  called  Lust,  have  not  deserted  you  and  1^ 
you  a  prey  to  dullness  and  imbecility,  hasten  to  town  that 
you  may  take  a  place  in  my  post-chaise  for  Bath  next 
Thursday  morning,  whither  I  am  hurrying  from  the  wisdom 
of  the  doctors  and  midwives,  the  loathsome  bawdy  of  the 
nurses,  the  solemn  and  hideous  lullabies  of  my  Mother-in- 
law,  and  the  odious  yell  of  a  young  female  Yahoo  that  thrust 
herself  into  the  worid  yesterday."  * 

Having  broken  the  heart  of  his  first  wife,  and  being 
notoriously  unfaithful  to  his  second,  the  dissolute  poli- 
tician was  restrained  by  no  scruples  of  conscience  from 
encouraging  bis  friend  in  his  numerous  infidelities,  "  May 
Venus  and  every  other  duty  of  jdeasure  be  propitious  to 
you  at  Tunbridge,"  he  wrote  to  Wilkes  upon  hearing  that 
he  was  leaving  town ;  "  should  you  meet  a  goddess  under  the 
vn^ar  appellation  of  Miss  Betty  Spooner,  offer  incense  to 
her  for  my  sake  .  .  .  you  will  find  her  all  hveUness  and 
lechery." '  All  throng  this  correspondence  there  are 
flimilar  suggestions,  showing  that  the  two  friends  took  a 
pride  in  boasting  to  one  another  of  every  breach  at  their 
marriage  vows.    Potter  himself  was  generally  bdieved  to 

>  Add.  MS.  30,867,  i.  65. 

*  Add.  MS.  30,867,  f.  63 1  cf.  Life  of  WiUiM,  J.  Alnwa,  i.  18. 
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be  "  the  gaUant  of  Warbuittm's  wife  " — ^the  favourite  niece 
of  Mr.  Alkn  of  Priw  Park — and  in  one  of  his  letters  from 
Bath  he  acknowledges  the  fact,  well  aware  that  Wilkes 
would  be  much  amused  to  know  that  the  bombastic  prelate 
with  whom  his  friend  Edwards  had  broken  a  lance  so  suc- 
cessfully was  in  truth  an  injured  husband.^ 

In  the  intervals  of  dissipation  Potter  displayed  con- 
siderable zeal  in  advancing  his  poUtical  interests,  and  being 
resolved  to  become  member  for  Aylesbury  at  the  general 
election  of  1754,  he  spared  no  pains  in  wooing  the  con- 
stitaency.  TbsxG  was  only  one  means  of  conciliating  the 
dectors,  and,  aware  that  every  vote  in  the  borough  had  to 
be  paid  ior,  he  was  prepared,  as  Wilkes  euphemistically 
informed  his  agent,  to  "  talk  to  our  good  people  in  the 
{Hvper  way."  ■  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  him  that  he 
had  gained  the  as^stance  of  the  young  lord  of  the  manco-, 
for  "  seventy  or  eighty  of  the  prindpal  inhabitants  had 
resolved  to  adhere  together"  in  supporting  a  candidate, 
and  these  independent  tradesmen  and  innkeepers,  while 
tnaking  it  their  boast  that  no  great  noble  in  the  county 
had  any  influence  with  them,  were  likely  enough  to  listen 
to  the  advice  of  the  principal  gentleman  in  the  town. 
Moreover,  Wilkes  bad  the  power  to  nominate  the  returning 
ofi&cer,  and  his  choice  had  fallen  upon  the  acccmimodating 
JdmDeU." 

Apart  fnnn  all  motives  of  self-interest  Potter  had  a 
sincere  afiection  f<^  his  friend.  "  The  highest  pleasure," 
he  declared,  "  that  can  be  a&}rded  me  next  to  the  company 
of  a  woman  is  that  of  my  dear  Wilkes."  *  Nor  was  the 
advantage  of  the  intimacy  by  any  means  wholly  on  one 
side.  Both  in  town  and  in  tbe  country  Potter  was  aUe  to 
gratify  WillKs's  social  aspiratirais  by  giving  him  valuable 

■  Add.  MS.  30.867.  i-  toi- 

*  Add.  MS.  30,880  B.,  t.  I  i  Convspoadence  of  Willces  and  DeU, 
Dec  II,  1733- 

*  Add.  MS.  30,867.  t.  75- 

*  Add.  MS.  30^76,  &  13. 
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introductions.  Before  the  end  of  1753  he  had  brought 
him  before  the  notice  of  Lord  Temple  of  Stowe,  and  his 
brother,  Geoi^e  Grenville,  each  of  whom  was  glad  to  culti- 
vate his  friendship,  recognising  him  as  a  person  of  influ- 
ence in  their  coimty.  No  doubt,  too,  they  were  favourably 
impressed  by  the  witty  squire ;  and  perceiving  that  he  was 
a  man  of  indomitable  spirit  and  restless  energy,  perhaps 
also  these  shrewd  politicians  foresaw  that  he  was  certain 
to  come  to  the  front. 

While  he  was  canvassing  the  electors  of  Aylesbury  on 
^  behalf  of  his  firiend,  Wilkes  himself  began  to  be  fired  with 
political  ambitions.  It  was  si^gested  by  some  of  his 
numerous  courtiers  that  he  should  become  Potter's  col- 
league, and  rumour  actually  declared  that  he  was  to  be 
the  other  candidate.*  Aware  that  his  election  would  be 
certain  owing  to  his  great  popularity,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  ad- 
mirers, but  tmfortunately  someone  else  was  already  in  the 
field — an  old  friend  of  his,  to  whom  he  had  long  since  ^o- 
mtsed  his  support.  This  was  a  certain  John  Willes,  the 
son  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  had 
some  influence  in  Aylesbury,  his  brother  having  represented 
the  town  in  the  Parliament  of  1747.  A  banister,  like 
Potter,  with  a  seat  in  the  House  already,  in  many  respects 
he  was  the  antithesis  of  his  colleague,  a  homely  industrious 
soul,  who  made  no  cult  of  indecency  and  who  was  extremely 
^y  in  the  presence  of  women.  So  great  was  his  intimacy 
with  Wilkes  that  he  made  him  a  confidant  in  his  love-afiairs, 
seeking  his  advice  in  his  courtship  of  a  disdainful  lady, 
whom  he  wished  to  make  his  wife,  but  to  whom  he  could 
not  summon  up  courage  enough  to  propose.*  Although 
John  Wilkes  soon  grew  weary  of  the  banaUties  of  the  artless 
Willes,  he  kept  his  promise  loyally  to  support  him  in  his 
political  campaign. 

'  Add.  MS.  30,867,  t.  75. 

■  Add.  US.  30,867,  f.  44 ;  History  of  AyU^mry,  R.  Gibbo,  p.  313. 
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Uany  months  before  the  dection  Potter  began  to  per- 
ceive that  his  fellow-candidate  and  himself  were  both 
poacfaors  on  another's  domain,  and  realising  that  Wilkes 
would  have  been  member  for  Aylesbury  but  for  their  inter- 
position he  did  his  best  to  show  that  he  appreciated  this 
self-sacrifice.  The  compensation  that  he  was  able  to  offer 
was  most  flattering  to  his  friend's  vanity,  for  by  using  his 
influence  with  George  Grenville  he  succeeded  in  getting 
Wilkes  appointed  High  Sherifi  of  Buckingham  for  the  year 
1754.*  At  the  same  time  he  took  some  pains  to  find  him 
a  suitable  constituency,  soliciting  alt  the  borough-mongering 
friends  of  his  acquaintance,  and  at  last  it  seemed  as  though 
he  had  discovered  a  vacancy  at  Bristol.  It  happened, 
however,  that  Lord  Temple  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
sending  Wilkes  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed  to  oppose  the 
Delaval  family,  and  the  squire  of  Aylesbury,  flattered  by 
the  attention  of  his  noble  patron  and  pleased  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  desperate  battle,  had  already  promised  to  contest 
the  boron^  in  the  north.  Although  his  fanuly,  fearing 
that  his  finances  were  not  sufficient  to  support  the  expenses 
of  a  parliamentary  career,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  attempt,  while  Potter,  perceiving  that  his  friend 
was  fitting  a  fcwlom  hope,  prophesied  his  defeat  at  the 
poll,  the  ol»tinate  Wlkes  refused  to  listen  to  any  remon- 
strances, and  early  in  April  he  set  off  to  the  border-town 
to  prepare  for  the  election.* 

'  Gremiille  Papert,  i.  I03  ;  Add.  MS.  30,867,  f.  95 ;  CorrespoDdence  of 
Wiikee  and  Dell,  Jan.  13,  1734. 

*  Lift  of  WUkts,  J.  AlmoD,  i.  33-4  ;  Add.  MSS.  30,867, 1.  99 ;  30,877, 
f.  I ;  Cotre^Kmdence  of  Wilkes  and  Dell,  April  2,  1754 ;  Public  Adver- 
Hs»r,  Nov.  9,  1763. 
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CHAPTER  III 

POLITICAL  AMBITIONS 

1754-1757 

L  T  the  time  when  John  Wilkes  was  making  his  first 
attempt  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons  a  great 

,  crisis  had  occuired  in  the  fortunes  of  his  party. 

'  The  death  of  Heniy  Fdham,  the  Prime  Minister, 
fived  the  Whigs  of  a  leader,  who  fw  more  than  a 
decade  bad  been  the  autocrat  of  ParUament.  Crafty  and 
courteous,  a  shrewd  judge  of  mankind,  and  a  skilful  oppor- 
tunist, he  had  proved  an  efficient  successor  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  as  a  party  manager,  and  though  destitute  of  genius 
and  somewhat  timid  and  lethai^c,  he  had  managed  to 
preserve  unity  amongst  his  followers.  For  some  years, 
indeed,  befwe  his  death  the  Tory  of^)osition  had  ceased  to 
exist.  Every  politician  of  eminence  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Government.  It  was  the  period  when  Whiggism  had  reached 
its  apotheosis. 

For  nearly  forty  srears  the  party  had  enjoyed  an  unin- 
terrupted reign  of  power.  Its  main  policy,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  time,  was  founded  upon  "  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,"  had  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament  as  delineated  by  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  which 
had  been  defined  by  the  Act  of  Settlement.  In  each  respect 
its  administration  was  a  complete  triumph.  Since  the  first 
two  Georges,  troubling  little  about  the  concerns  of  their 
English  subjects,  were  content  with  a  limited  monarchy,  the 
authority  of  ParUament  was  never  chall^iged  by  the  king. 
In  qnte  of  two  rebellicms  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts  the 
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loyalty  of  the  nation  lemained  tinimpaiied,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Pretender  in  1745  there  was  no  longer  any 
danger  that  the  established  dynasty  would  be  overthrown. 
The  victory  of  the  Whigs  was  assisted  by  the  impotence  of 
their  opponents.  Tainted  with  Jacobitism,  torn  by  faction, 
and  destitute  of  policy,  the  Tory  party,  save  for  spasmodic 
int^vals,  had  been  wholly  inefiEective  as  a  fighting  force,  and 
seemed  gradually  to  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 
Under  the  strong,  sane  administration  of  Walpole  the  Whig 
Iffindides  of  goveniment  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  constitution,  and  a  Doge-like  king,  entirely 
subservient  to  the  two  Houses  of  Pariiament,  seemed  to 
be  the  {mly  ruler  acceptable  to  the  English  people.  In  all 
its  essentials  the  policy  of  Walpole  bad  been  fdlowed  by 
his  sedulous  pupil,  Henry  Pelham. 

Still,  although  the  nation  had  been  rescued  from 
monarchial  tyranny,  there  was  a  grave  danger  that  a  tyrant 
almost  as  oppressive  had  been  put  in  its  place.  The  Revtdu- 
ticai,  as  manipulated  by  the  Whigs,  had  merely  transferred 
authority  from  the  Crown  to  the  Parliament,  but  had  done  / 
nothing  to  protect  the  country  from  the  d^potism  of  the/^ 
latter.  The  House  of  Commons,  which  under  Walpole  and 
Pelham  bad  become  the  dominant  power,  was  filled  with 
pensioners  and  placeholders,  entirely  subservient  to  the 
executive.  Its  550  members  were  returned  by  the  votes  of 
a  faction  of  the  populace,  and  most  of  the  constituencies 
were  at  the  service  of  the  highest  bidder  who  sought  their 
suffrages ;  or  were  obliged  to  return  the  nominee  of  some 
noble  patron.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  such  a  small 
claim  to  represent  the  nation,  it  assumed  prerogatives  that 
were  a  menace  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  had  the 
power  to  imprison  those  who  came  under  its  displeasure. 
It  decided  disputed  elections  by  the  vote  of  the  whole 
House.  It  claimed  freedom  from  hostile  criticism  for  all 
its  members,  as  well  eis  immunity  from  actions  at  law. 
In  "  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  "  the  reform  of  the 
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.'/^representative  system  had  no  place.  TTie  Whigs  had 
///  chained  the  king  and  made  the  Commons  supreme.  Their 
V  /    miiier  was  at  an  end. 

Being  in  this  state  of  stagnation  it  was  inevitable  that 
they  should  be  torn  into  fragments  by  schism  as  soon  as 
'  party  discipline  should  become  relaxed.  In  no  sense  ha<^ 
h  they  ever  been  a  national  party  as  the  Tories  were.  No 
^  state  Church  was  at  their  back.  Now  that  all  fear  of 
Popery  and  the  Pretender  had  passed  away,  there  was  no 
religious  enthusiasm  to  unite  their  followers.  For  military 
conquest  they  had  no  inclination,  having  gained  httte 
credit  in  the  recent  war.  Even  the  preservation  of  peace, 
by  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  retained  the  support  of 
the  commercial  classes,  no  lor^er  seemed  an  imperative 
necessity  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  merchant,  for  he  realised 
that  his  country  had  vast  interests  at  stake,  and  must  take 
its  part  in  the  woiid-wide  struggle  for  empire.  Although 
the  ^Vhig  party  had  done  splendid  service  to  the  nation 
in  abolishing  absolutism  and  establishing  constitutional 
government,  it  had  lost  all  s^ise  of  initiative,  and  the  great 
famihes  who  directed  its  pdicy  took  a  part  in  pubhc  affairs 
merely  to  increase  their  share  of  {dace  and  power.  With 
the  death  of  Pelham  the  contest  for  the  spoils  of  victory  ' 
^  beganingrimeamest,  and  the  disintegration  of  the  old  Whig 
party  was  at  band.  For  the  present,  however,  the  Tories, 
who  possessed  neither  a  leader  nor  a  policy,  were  incapable 
of  taking  advantage  of  their  opporttmittes. 

Five  statesmen  now  dominated  the  poUtical  stage. 
V  Thomas  Pdham  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  succeeded 
his  late  brother  as  Prime  Minister,  owed  his  position  solely 
to  his  great  parUamentary  influence.  His  vast  wealth  and 
dexterity  as  a  party  manager  bad  enabled  him  to  gratify 
an  insatiable  craving  ior  power.  In  conduct  and  draneanour 
he  was  one  of  the  most  grotesque  politicians  of  his  time — 
a  fussy,  envious,  irritable  buffoon,  whose  feverish  tempera- 
ment and  incoherent  speech  had  made  him  the  object  of 
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universal  ridicule.    Yet  he  was  jovial  and  honest,  and 
though  everyone  laughed  at  him,  probably  he  had  fewer  v' 
enemies  than  any  statesman  of  the  time.    There  was  some-  *^ 
thing  almost  d(^-like  and  pathetic  in  his  devotion  to  the  "^ 
king,  and  there  was  more  than  a  suggestion  of  the  canine 
also  in  his  whole  disposition.    Always  noisy,  excitable,  and  *^ 
impuldve,  it  was  well  said  of  him  that  "  he  appeared  to  have 
lost  half  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  to  be  nimiing  after  it 
all  the  rest  of  the  day."    It  was  forttmate  for  Newcastle  v 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Philip  Yorke,  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  ] 
the  greatest  perhaps  of  all  English  lawyers  and  a  politician 
of  infinite  sagacity,  was  his  firm  ally  and  most  loyal  friend, 
bound  to  him  by  ties  of  gratitude  since  early  youth.    In  the 
Upper  House  Lord  Hardwicke  was  without  a  rival,  being 
beyond  all  question  the  most  formidable  debater  amongst 
the  peers,  and  his  lofty  eloquence,  shrewd  judgment,  and 
l^al  acumen  had  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  Whig 
party  during  two  administrations. 

The  three  other  statesmen  who,  together  with  New- 
castle and  his  mentor,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in 
peptics  were  Commoners.  WiUiam  Murray,  the  new 
Attorney-General,  a  Scotsman  of  ndbTefanuly  £md  one  of  the 
m^  graceful  of  orators,  might  have  reached  the  highest 
position  if  he  had  possessed  the  temperament  of  a  states- 
man, but  he  had  little  reli^  for  the  hard  blows  that  are 
inseparable  from  a  political  career,  and  believing  that  his 
talents  were  best  suited  to  his  own  profession,  he  had  already 
determined  to  take  his  seat  upon  the  Bench  at  the  earhest 
opportunity.'  Henry_Fox,  the  Secretary  at  Wzj,  was  a 
[Tofessional  pohtidan  without  disguise,  an  admirable  man 
of  business,  a  skilful  debater  and  a  capable  party  manager, 
but  abscdutely  tmscrupulous  in  his  parliamentary  conduct, 
making  two  things  only  the  objects  of  his  public  life — a 
{ortone  and  a  peerage.    WiUiam  Ktt^.  the  Paymaster  of  _ 
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tljeForces,  the  only  statesman  who  inspu]ed  enthndasm 
J^'  in  the  country  an3Tnconipa:ab^  fBe"  greatest  force  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  at  this  moment  eptirriy  out  of 
favour  both  with  hK_jtarty  and  -with~theJdi:^,  but  his 
association  with  j4Jrdjfiin$le  gave  him  the  assistance  of  a 
^iall  but  influential  band  of  followers,  and  no  Government 
could  afford  to  exclude  the  Great  Commoner. 

I  It  was  as  a  wht^e-hearted  supporter  of  the  Newcastle 
/  ministry  that  John  Wilkes  presented  himself  to  the  electors 
'  of  Berwick,  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  in  his  pocket 
from  George  GrenviUe,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.^ 
In  a  speech  to  the  Guild  of  the  town  on  the  l6th  of  April 
he  expressed  many  fine  sentiments  in  praise  of  virtue  and 
j  patriotism,  and  declared  that  "  as  he  would  never  take  a 
I  Imbe  so  he  would  never  offer  one,"  a  pointed  allusion  to 
the  methods  of  his  opponents,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
engaged  in  a  wholesale  traffic  in  votes.'  The  other  candi- 
dates were  Thomas  Watson,  who  had  represented  the  con- 
stituency for  many  years,  and  John  Delaval,  one  of  the 
dashing  Delavals  of  Seton  Delaval  near  Newcastle,  a 
family  whose  reckless  pranks  were  as  well  known  to  London 
society  as  to  the  people  of  his  own  county.'  In  a  certain 
Robert  Taylor,  a  Berwick  bookseller,  who  delivered  a 
notable  speech  on  his  behalf,  Wilkes  found  an  earnest  sup- 
porter, but  although  he  strove  to  capture  the  Nooconf{»inist 
vote,  most  of  the  canny  north-countrymen  regarded  him 
coldly.  It  was  impossible  that  they  could  have  any  sym- 
pathy with  this  ostentatious  young  cockney,  whose  gaudy 
.  suits  of  red  or  blue,  laced  with  gold,  seemed  chosen  on 
purpose  to  offend  their  homely  ideas.    They  looked  with 

•  Add.  MS.  30,877,  f.  I  :   PfAlic  Advirtistr,  Nov.  9,  1763. 

•  Life  of  Wilkes,  J.  AlmoD,  1.  35  ;   Genamiam'i  Magatine  (1768),  p.  H3, 

•  r*»  Dtlaval  Papers,  J.  Robinson;  Menu,  of  Tate  WilkimsoM,  fi, ; 
H.  WalpoWi  Letters  (Toynbee) ;  Bems.  of  H.  Angelo,  passim  ;  Mmhs.  0/ 
W.B'ra««(i(Whe*tley),iv.42i;  Mtms.of  R.L.EdgewoTlh.pp.7i-loi:  Works 
0/  S.  Foote,  i.  cwdi.-iv. ;  Totni  mwl  CotHtiry  Magasime,  U.  570 ;  iii.  408, 420 ; 
V,  289 ;  ix.  334,  507,  397 :  Kxi.  485 ;  Hist,  of  DodAin^Km,  R.  E.  G.  Cole. 
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sospidon  upon  his  black  squinting  eyes ;  and  his  sallow  ^^ 
face  with  its  coarse  twisted  mouth,  from  which  many  teeth 
were  missing,  must  have  appeared  the  most  ill-favom^d 
that  they  had  ever  beheld.  His  speech  was  strange  to 
them ;  ^y  could  scarcely  comprehend  hb  thick  inarti- 
culate utterance. 

In  ^te  of  every  disadvantage,  however,  he  made  a 
better  fight  than  was  expected.  His  wit  and  good-hiunour  -^ 
won  many  friends  to  his  side ;  his  restless  energy  and 
canning  tactics  caused  some  uneasiness  to  his  opponents. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  Delavals  chartered  a  vessel  to 
brii^  up  a  number  of  their  London  voters  by  sea,  Wilkes  i 
Isibed  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  land  his  passengers  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  whence  they  were  unable  to  reach  Berwick/ 
till  after  the  election  was  over.'  Still,  all  his  efforts  were 
useless,  and  when  the  poll  was  closed  on  the  i6th  of  April 
he  had  secured  only  192  votes,  nearly  two  hundred  behind 
the  first  of  his  rivals.*  The  enterprise  was  believed  to  have 
cost  him  between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds. 

Undaunted  by  his  defeat,  he  decided  to  petition  against  ^ 
the  return  of  his  opponents,  "  allying  that  Tfacunas  Watson 
and  John  Delaval  did^  by  Inibery,  in  the  most  flagrant, 
notorious,  and  public  manner,  and  in  the  most  open  and 
daring  violation  of  the  laws  .  .  .  corrupt  £md  procure 
many  of  the  Burgesses  .  .  .  whereby  they  did  obtain  a 
majority  upon  the  poU."  '  In  September  he  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Berwick  in  order  to  collect  evidence  of  illegal  prac- 
tices, making  a  short  tour  also  into  Scotland,  where  he 
sought  the  acquaintance  of,.S^a^Wimie,  the  philosopher,  fw^ 
he  Mver  missed  an  opportunity  of  cjUtlYatiog  the  friendship  ^^ 
at  am^^fTettCTs.  At  tliis  period  of  his  life  a  large  number 
of  his  intimates  were  of  the  Scottish  race,  and  he  selected 

*  Smu.  of  CharUs  Buller,  i.  144.    Tbe  same  story  is  told  ^  tb« 
Delavals:  vide  ReprtitntatiM  History,  by  T.  H.  B.  Oldfield,  iv.  313. 

*  Ptblie  Advertittr,  April  30,  1754. 

■  Journals  of  Hie  House  of  Commons,  xxvii.  30-31. 
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a  north-country  barrister,  named  Alexander  Campbell,  to 
present  his  petition  to  Parliament.  The  choice,  so  the 
story  goes,  proved  an  unfortunate  one.  Either  the  advocate 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  cause  or  with  his  client,  for  he 
declined  to  appear  in  the  case,  and  when  Wilkes  waited  upon 
him  to  demand  the  return  of  the  retaining  fee  he  was  met 
by  a  refusal. 

"  The  law  is  open  to  you,"  observed  the  barrister, 
coolly. 

"  No,  sir,"  retorted  Wilkes,  "  I  will  not  go  to  law  with 
you.  ...  I  have  brought  my  advocate  with  me.  Draw — " 
he  continued,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword;  "  before  I  quit 
this  room  I  will  either  have  my  money  cm:  I  will  have  satis- 
faction." * 

A  glance  at  the  resolute  ^e  and  the  obstinate  jaw  of 
his  visitor  convinced  the  lawyer  that  he  was  dealing  with 
a  man  who  had  no  sense  of  fear,  and  be  returned  the  fee  of 
fifty  guineas  without  further  parley. 

The  Berwick  petition  came  before  the  House  of  Coounons 
on  the  25th  of  November;  John  Delaval,  proud,  cynical, 
devil-may-care,  was  in  his  place,  and  replied  to  the  allega- 
tions against  him  in  a  speech  full  of  wit  and  humour,  pour- 
ing a  torrent  of  gibes  and  sneers  upon  the  petitioner,  striving 
to  overwhelm  him  with  ridicule.  It  happened,  however, 
that  fitt  was  sitting  in  the  gallery,  and  for  some  time  past 
'  le  Great  Commoner  had  ^own  much  partiality  fen:  Wilkes, 
whom  he  had  often  met  in  the  company  of  Thomas  Potter 
and  Lord  Temple,  being  fascinated  from  the  first  by  his 
sprightly  conversation  and  ingenious  mind.*  His  interest 
in  the  discussion,  excited  at  the  outset  merely  by  friendship, 
I  gradually  deepened  into  a  feeling  of  indignation  as  he 
I  listened  to  the  laughter  with  which  the  facetious  sallies  of 
I  John  Delaval  were  received  by  his  listenos.  Hastening 
downstairs,  he  entered  the  House  and  flung  himself  into 

'  Publie  Advertiser,  Jnly  9, 1768 ;  Wilkes's  Jest  Book,  pp.  8-9. 
»  Add.  Bits.  30,867,  f.  103. 
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the  debate.    Assunung  an  air  of  the  loftiest  scom,  he  re- 
proached his  fellow-members  for  thrar  levity,  lamenting 
that  they  should  have  given  way  to  laughter  when  such  a 
subject  as  tnibery  and  corruption  was  mentioned,  warning 
them  solemnly  that  such  conduct  would  prejudice  their 
honour  and  their  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.     It  was 
such  a  speech  as  a  schoolmaster  mi^t  have  delivered  in 
his  form-room,  and  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  whcon 
the  voice  of  Pitt  always  hushed  into  silence,  listened  to  the 
sccQding  like  schoolboj^,  each  fearing  to  speak  lest  the 
thunder  of  the  orator  ^ould  fall  upon  his  head.    Even  the    | 
bold  Wilkes  himself,  who  was  listening  to  the  proceedii^     I 
outside  the  bar,  confessed  that  until  he  realised  that  the     I 
Great  Commoner  was  speaking  in  his  favour  he  felt  as 
torified  as  when  he  used  to  be  menaced  by  Mr.  Worsley's 
Kreh-rod,  and  Pitt's  chief  rival,  the  unemotional  Henry 
Fox,  dedared  that  everyone  allowed  it  to  be  the  finest 
speech  that  was  ever  made.*    In  consequence  of  this  in- 
ralnable  aid  everything  promised  well  for  the  success  of 
Vmkes's  appeal,  and  he  wrote  in  high  spirits  to  tell  his 
friead  Dell  that  he  had  got  "  his  parUamentary  business  t^ 
into  the  House,"  but  the  hearing  of  the  evidence  was  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  many  months,  and  at  last,  weary 
of  the  delay  and  intent  upon  new  schemes,  he  decided  to  , 
withdraw  the  petition.' 

With  her  husband's  political  ambitions  Mrs.  Wilkes  had  1 
not  the  least  sympathy.  Both  she  and  her  mother  were 
annoyed  that  he  should  have  squandered  a  large  sum  of 
money  upon  what  they  regarded  as  a  foolish  adventure. 
They  resented  his  long  absence  from  home,  and  in  their 
opinion  rich  nobles  and  distinguished  statesmen  were  un- 

>  Rems.ofCkarUsBtaUr.i.i^^^;  Metm.ofLor^  Waldegrme.p.  uj  ; 
Mems.  0/  Rtign  of  Gtorgt  II,  H.  Walpole,  i.  408  ;  Grenviltt  Paprn,  i.  136 ; 
Chatham,  Lord  Bosebeiy,  p.  358. 

»  WUkes  withdrew  hia  petition  on  Feb.  5, 1756.  JtrnmaU  of  Hotut  of 
Commonf,  xxrii.  430 1  RgpnsentoHvt  Hist,  of  Gr*at  Britain,  T.  H.  B. 
OUfidd,  iT.  313. 
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suitable  companions  for  a  man  in  his  portion.  Fen:  stone 
time  his  profuse  expenditure  bad  caused  them  much  un- 
easiness, and  they  feared  that  bis  new  friends  would  lead 
him  into  greater  extravagances  still.    One   of  the  chief 

I  results  of  the  Berwick  election  was  the  first  serious  dis- 

I  agreement  between  Wilkes  and  his  wife.> 

There  were  compensations,  however,  which  more  than 
atoned  for  the  disturbance  of  his  domestic  peace.  The 
celebrated  WiUiam  Pitt_3iBfl>d  iirfrn  him ;  nay  more,  he 
was  already  on  tenns  of  intimacy  with  the  great  man, 
\dio  delighted  in  his  society  anodeclared  that  he  was  the 
most  "  wicked  and  agreeatde "  fellow  that  he  had  ever 
met.'  Indeed  the  proud  and  atistere  minister,  who  ap- 
peared to  the  world  as  the  most  solemn  and  aloof  of  mankind, 
could  be  a  very  jocular  companion  in  real  life,  and  when 
Thomas  Potter,  his  fidus  Achates,  read  to  him  some  of 
Wilkes's  ribald  parodies,  he  laughed  as  heartily  as  the 
dissolute  barrister  himself,  declaring  that  the  wit  and  fai»^ 

I  of  the  verses  were  entitled  to  very  high  praise.*    Gout  and 

J  the  affairs  of  state  prevented  the  Great  Commoner  from 
meeting  his  new  acquaintance  as  frequently  as  he  might 
have  done,  but  he  recognised  his  ability  and  was  glad  to 
number  him  among  his  disci[des.* 

In  spite  of  Wlkes's  love  of  letters  his  restless  tempera- 
ment had  prevented  him  hitherto  from  any  sustained 
literary  effort,  but  he  and  Potter  often  exchanged  similar 
poems  to  those  that  had  amused  William  Pitt,  ajid  in  the 
summer  of  1755  they  appear  to  have  collaborated  in  a  more 
ambitious  work.  like  all  the  previous  productions  of  the 
wicked  pair,  this  effusion  was  grossly  indecent,  bdng  an 
obscene  parody  of  Alexander  Pope's  Ess(^  on  Man.  imitated 

>  Lift  of  Wilkts,  J.  Umoa,  i.  38 :  cf .  LtUm'S  of  Wilku  to  Am  DaufkUr, 

i.  138. 

•  Add.  MS.  30.867,  f.  103. 

■  Add.  MS.  30,867,  I.  103;  Cf.  GMtlMMM't  Jtf«K«*iM,  xxxvii.  347: 
Uft  cf  Wilhu,  J.  Almcm,  iii.  i9>- 

•  Cf.  Add.  MS.  30,877,  f.  3. 
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almost  line  for  line.  Probably  ndther  of  them  knew  which 
of  the  two  had  suggested  the  idea,  but  the  division  of  labour 
scans  to  be  indicated  in  a  letter  written  by  Potter  to  his 
friend  from  Exeter  on  the  31st  of  July : 

"  Who  your  Urs.  M.  is  .  .  .  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess.  I 
would  reverse  the  letter  and  attempt  the  Essay  on  Woman 
without  the  h<^  of  having  a  Commentator.  They  are  a 
cursed  race  and  <^en  marr  the  text.  Take  notice  I  do  not 
mean  to  censure  your  annotations.  Thou  art  no  marr 
text.  But  you  sometimes  supply  a  text  n4ien  without 
your  as^stance  it  would  be  defective."  ^ 

When  the  poem  was  finished  it  was  entitled  "  An  Essay 
on  Woman,"  as  Potter  had  proposed  it  should  be,  and  it 
was  dedicated  to  Miss  Fanny  Murray,  who  for  nine  years  \ 
past  had  been  the  most  famous  courtesan  in  London,  and  ' 
vbo  perltaps  was  the  Mrs.  M.  whose  name  Wilkes  had  men- 
ticmed  to  his  friend  in  connection  with  the  parody.  U 
c^iens  with  the  following  apostrophe : 

"  Awake,  my  Fanny,  leave  all  meaner  things  ; 
This  mom  shall  prove  what  rapture  .  .  brings  I 
Let  us  (since  life  can  httle  more  supply 
Than  just  a  .  .  .  and  then  we  die) 
Expatiate  free  o'er  that  loved  scene  of  man, 
A  mighty  maze,  fOT  mi^ty  .  to  scan : 
A  wild,  where  Papfaan  Thorns  p>romiscnous  shoot 
Where  flowers  the  .  .  .  but  y^ds  no  fruit." ' 

The  verses  were  embellished  with  facetious  footnotes, 
which  the  title-page  announced  to  be  written  by  the  Rev. 

>  Add.  MS.  30,B8o  B.  f.  3. 

*  An  Esuty  0*  Woman  and  oOur  piece*  .  .  .  London.  Privately 
printed,  September  1871 ;  cl.  Indtn  Libroriim  Prokihitonim,  Pisanoa 
Ftui  [H.  5.  Adibee],  ^.  329-31:  <=/.  Add.  MS.  30,885,  fi.  150-5; 
Cnvo  Ron,  No.  248,  Court  ol  King*!  Beach,  Pablic  Record  Office. 
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Dr.  William  Warburton,  whose  edition  of  Pope's  wra-ks, 
full  of  pompous  amiotations,  had  been  published  four  years 
previously,  but  the  cwnmentatOT  obviously  was  Wilkes 
himself,  delisted  at  the  opportimity  of  ridiculing  the 
pretentious  clergyman  whom  hi^  friends  Edwards  and  Potter 
loved  to  make  the  butt  of  their  sarcasms.  It  had  no 
hteraiy  merit,  being  a  stupid  and  indecent  paraphrase  of 
the  original,  but  the  collaborators  often  read  it  for  the 
amusement  of  their  friends,  and  Wilkes  is  said  to  have 
transcribed  a  copy  in  his  neat,  irregular  hand-writing, 
which  he  inserted  page  by  page  into  a  small  edition 
I  of  Pc^'s  Esst^  on  Man.^  Luckily,  its  authors  made  no 
'  attempt  to  get  it  printed. 

During  the  same  year  Wilkes  perpetrated  another  jeu 
d'esprit  that  created  much  amusement,  though  it  was  mere 
tilting  at  a  windmill.  Jnhnsnn^^piniifi  T>if.f-ionary,  which 
appeared  on  the  15th  of  ^iS^GTc^tained  the  extraordinary 
statement  that  "  the  letter  H  seldom,  perhaps  never,  begins 
any  but  the  first  syllable."  It  was  too  good  an  opportunity 
to  miss,  and  VUlkes,  whose  Uteraiy  and  political  sympathies 
were  entirely  hostile  to  those  of  the  learned  doctco*,  com- 
posed the  following  travesty,  which  socm  became  famous 
all  over  the  town :  "  The  author  of  this  remark  must  be 
a  man  of  a  quick  appre^hension  and  compre-h^isive  genius ; 
but  I  can  never  forgive  his  un-handscmie  be-haviour  to  the 
poor  knight-hood,  priest-hood,  and  widow-hood,  nor  his 
in-humanity  to  all  man-hood.  .  .  ."*  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Lexicography  discovered  the  author  of  the 
badinage,  but  he  did  not  d^gn  to  alter  the  passage  in 
question  for  many  years,  and  as  was  his  custom  through 

>  Add.  MS.  31,133,  f.  317;  Joumals  of  lk»  Housi  of  Lords,  lacK,  ^x&  ; 
Guildhall  MS.,  314,  3,  vol.  i.  "  A  geDuine  account  of  the  Proceedings 
against  Mr.  Wilkes  for  being  the  anthor,  printer,  and  publisher  of  the 
Etiay  oh  Woumm." 

>  BotwtU't  Life  of  Johtuon,  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  i.  300 ;  Lift  of  Fftderiek 
S»ynoldt,  i.  45-4  ;  Hist,  of  London,  B.  Lambert,  iv.  463.  There  was  a 
copy  of  the  satire  in  the  Wilkes  MSS.,  sold  «t  Sotheby's  on  Ang.  i,  1913, 
the  first  few  lines  of  which  are  given  above. 
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Bfe,  he  woold  not  gratify  the  author  of  the  attack  by  writing 
an  answer  to  it. 

It  was  during  this  year  also  that  Wilkes  detennined  to 
contest  the  borough  of  Aylesbury  at  the  next  election.    A 
pc^tical  crisis  had  occurred,  in  which  some  of  his  friends 
were  principal^  concerned,  and  there  was  much  shuffling      / 
of    Government   places.    Both    Legge,  the    Chancellor    ctf  .  / 
Exchequer,  and  Pitt,  the  Paymaster,  had  been  dismissed   1/ 
fircan  office  because  of  their  opposition  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  king ;  while  Fox,  who,  in  the  parliamentary  fashion 
of  the  time,  had  been  assisting  the  Great  Commoner  in  his 
attacks  upon  their  fellow-ministers  for  many  months,  had/ 
come  to  the  rescue  of  Newcastle's  moribund  administra-\ 
tion,  eager  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  making  himself\ 
Secretary  of  State.    It  was  the  first  serious  breach  in  the  I 
Whig  ranks  ^ce  the  death    of    Henry  Pelham,  one  too 
that  was  fraught  with  grave  consequences  to  the  party,  for 
Pitt  was  now  the  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Temple,  and  had 
the  powerful  Grenville  connection  at  his  back.    Fot  many       . 
a  long  year  faction  and  Whi^ism  were  synonymous  terms. 

Naturally,  WilltBS  took  sides  with  the  mutineers,  but 
apart  from  all  motives  of  friendship,  the  wonderful  pohtical 
Sc^acity  that  never  deserted  him  all  through  his  life  must 
have  convinced  him  that  it  was  to  his  interest  to  remain  a 
follower  ^thefaeat  Commoner.  It  seemed  probable  that 
there  would  be  a  c^it^t_at^jdesbnry,  for  it  was  whispered 
that  J<Am  WiSks,  through  the  influence  of  his  father,  would 
obtain  5<»ne  offipe  as  a  reward  for  his  loyalty  to  the 
Government. 

"  I  am  detomined  to  oppose  him,"  Wilkes  declared  in 
a  letter  to  the  invaluable  Dell,  "  and  will  attack  him  with 
the  utmost  spirit,  particularly  the  true  Aylesbury  way  of 
palmistry.  Be  assured  I  will  at  any  expense  carry  my 
point." ' 

In  each  of  his  communications  to  bis  faithful  aide-de- 
I  CoitMpoDdence  of  Wilkes  and  Dell,  Nov.  a^,  1755. 
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camp  the  incOTruptible  candidate  of  Berwick-on-Tweed 
raterated,  with  unblushing  candour,  his  intentionsto  pur* 
,  chase  the  seat. 
"^  ''  I  wiil~^nk  WilJes  by  weight  of  metal,"  he  informed 
Dell  a  few  days  later,  "  and  we  shall  be  thought  heroes  to 
turn  a  man  out  the  moment  he  has  kissed  hands  for  a 
place."  ^ 

Unfortunately  for  the  conspirators  no  election  was 
necessary,  for  their  old  ally  did  not  obtain  office,  but  the 
incident  seems  to  have  resulted  in  an  arrangement  whereby 
Potter  midertook  to  resign  in  favour  of  Wilkes  as  socm  as 
he  could  find  another  constituency  for  himself. 

Meanwhile,  the  tranquillity  of  the  dull  old  house  behind 
St.  Sepulchre's  Qiurch  had  become  seriously  disturbed.  The 
homely  Mrs.  Wilkes  had  no  more  sympathy  than  beftn^ 
with  her  husband's  political  ambitions.  To  her  thrifty 
mind  the  corrupt  borough  of  Aylesbury  seemed  the  most 
undearable  seat  that  he  could  have  chosen.  The  society 
of  his  gay  and  fashionable  companions  was  distasteful  to 
her ;  their  conversation  was  offensive  to  her  prim,  puritan 
ideas.  Even  if  she  was  unaware  of  bis  repeated  infidelities, 
she  knew  that  he  had  lost  all  regard  for  her.  As  he  himself 
acknowledged  some  years  later,  "  she  possessed  his  esteem, 
but  no  great  share  of  his  tenderness."  ■ 

It  was  the  inevitable  result  of  a  manage  de  amvenance, 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  first.  The  wife  had  neither  tact 
nor  charm,  and  made  no  effort  to  retain  the  affections  of 
her  gay  and  fickle  husband,  being  wholly  destitute  of  the 
feminine  allurements  that  should  have  earned  his  fealty. 
In  tastes,  inclination,  and  conduct  the  two  were  totally  at 
variance.  Neither  made  any  allowance  for  the  deficiencies 
of  the  other.    White  most  of  their  friends  paid  due  acknow- 

■  Correspondence  of  Wilkes  and  Dell,  Dec.  i,  1735. 

*  Life  of  WMts,  ].  Almon,  i.  38-9 ;  LtUtrs  of  WilkK  to  kit  DaufkUr, 
i.  118 ;  Tlu  North  Briton,  W.  Bingley,  vol.  i.,  Part  1,  p.  bcuvi. ;  Eurf^'Mm 
JlofaniM,  xxxiii.  17. 
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ledgment  to  the  good  qmdities  of  Mrs.  Wilkes,  not  a  few 
of  them  were  agreed  that  the  fault  was  not  wholly  on  her 
husband's  side.  "  She  is  perhaps  the  woman  in  the  world 
the  most  unfit  for  him,"  it  was  remarked,  "  and  the  only 
one  to  whom  he  would  not  have  been  an  uxorious  husband, 
ior  he  loves  a  domestic  life." 

The  sepuatioQ,  which  to  those  who  knew  them  best  - 
had  seemed  inevitable  for  some  time,  took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  smpmerjtf-iysS.  During  the  whole  year  >yilkes 
had  been  absent  a  great  detd-fronLhoine,  much  engaged 
in  nurai^  his  constituency,  and  paying  frequent  visits  to 
BatE^  SociaLen^^ements  occupied  most  of  his  evenings, 
ior  be  was  already  a  man  of  mark,  and  his  interest  in  politics 
had  brought  him  many  new  friends.  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Sodety  and  a  member  of  the  famous  Beef  Steak 
Qnb.*  About  the  b^inning  of  September  the  ill-mated 
couple  seemed  to  have  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  Uve 
any  longer  under  the  same  roof,  so  Wilkes  removed  to  St. 
James's  P^ce,  where  he  secured^'  very  elegantjgdgingg_" 
in  the  house  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Murray,  while  his  wife  con- 
tinued to  reside  with  her  mother  and  Mr.  Sherbrooke  at 
Red  lion  Court.* 

In  the  following  spring  an  incident  occurred  that  put 
an  end  to  all  hope  of  a  permanent  reconcihation  between 
the  pair.  Their  daughter  Polly,  now  six  yeeirs  cJd — a 
merry,  black-eyed  little  girl,  who  had  been  her  father's 
idol  ever  ance  her  birth— was  taken  ill  at  school  with 
small-pox. ,  jcarcely  any  other  trouble  could  have  caused 
Wilkes  more  anxiety.  Until  all  danger  was  passed  be  lived 
in  honrly  suspense.  During  the  child's  convalescence  he 
watched  with  pathetic  eagerness  to  see  if  there  w^%  any 

>  Hist,  of  ik»  Rttyal  Sodtty,  T.  Thomson,  Appendix  XLV.  Wilkes  was 
elected  F.R.S.  Apdl  13,  1749.  Lift  and  Dtaih  of  the  Svblinu  Socitty  of 
Bt^  SltaJu,  W.  Arnold,  p.  xix.  Wilkes  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Beef  Steak  Clah  Jan.  19,  I754- 

■  LoHJom  Ptut  and  Prugnt,  H.  B.  Wheattey,  ii.  396 ;  Correspondence 
at  WakM  and  Dell,  Oct.  16,  Oct.  33,  Nov.  33,  1736. 
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scars  on  her  face.  He  delighted  in  telling  his  friends  how 
patiwt  and  good-hmnoured  she  had  been  the  whole  time. 
When  at  last  she  had  recovered  he  took  her  down  to  Ayles- 
bury, as  his  playfellow  for  a  long  sununer's  holiday,  with 
"  two  maid-servants  solely  to  attend  her."  No  father  had 
ever  been  more  unselfish  and  devoted.  The  conduct  of 
the  mother,  however,  was  very  difierent.  Whra  the  little 
giri  began  to  be  unwell  Wilkes  had  written  to  his  wife 
begging  her  to  go  to  her  dau^ter  at  once.  As  soon  as  the 
crisis  was  over  he  had  reminded  her  again  that  her  [dace 
was  by  the  bedside  of  her  child.  His  appeals  fell  upon 
deaf  ears.  .  Either  Mrs.  Wilkes  tos  not_competgit  to  un- 
dertake the  duties' of  a  nurse,  or  she  feared  the  infection, 
or  perhaps  she  was  jet^gus  of  her  husi^ndsJaife-ffO'.his 
daughter,  but  whatever  ma^^ave  been  the  cause  of  1^ 
ni^gleCf,  she  never  once  visited  the  sick  girl.  And  Wilkes, 
whose  own  mother  waited  upon  the  invahd  every  day 
with  loving  care,  bitterly  resented  the  inhuman  amduct  of 
bis  wife,  which  in  his  eyes  was  as  infamous  as  a  breach  of 
her  marriage  vows.'  Thenceforth  the  pair  never  hved 
together,  and  a  formal  deed  of  separation  was  drawn  up 
by  the  family  lawyers. 

Soon  afterwards  the  chief  amtnticm  of  Wilkes's  life  was  at 

length  gratified.    A  vacancy  occurred  at  Bath,  whereupon 

Pitt,  who  had  long  wished  to  represent  the  city  which  he 

was  compelled  through  ill-health  to  visit  so  frequently, 

gladly   accepted  a  unanimous  invitati(Hi   to   become  its 

j  member,  resigning  the  family  borough  of  Oakhampton  in 

j  favour  of  Thomas  Potter.    In  spite  of  his  matrimonial 

fiasco  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Willis  from  seizing 

the  opportimity,  which  this  comtanation  of  poUtics  and 

j  hygiene  a£Eorded  him,  to  offer  himself  as  candidate  for  the 

1  borough  of  Aylesbury.    For  many  months  his  plans  had 

been  carefully  matured  and  his  popularity  with  the  towns- 

I  Coitespondence  of  Wilkes  and  Dell,  April  19,  April  36,  May  3,  May  12, 
17J7- 
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f(dk  was  still  unimpaired,  "  palmistry,"  as  he  had  eupbe-  ^ 
mistically  expressed  it,  having  made  them  his  most  obedi^it  | 
servants.  -i 

"  I  will  give  two  guineas  per  man,  with  the  promise  of  t 
whatever  more  ofiers,"  he  informed  the  faithful  Dell,  vrben  | 
he  wrote  to  tell  him  that  he  was  standing  for  the  constl-  I 
tuency,  and  he  went  on  to  add,  "  If  you  think  two  guineas 
not  enough  I  will  offer  three  ot  even  five."  * 

Apparently  five  guineas  proved  sufficient,  and  on  the 
6th  of  July  1757,  the  incorruptible  politician,  who  had 
boasted  that  he  would  never  offer  a  bribe  to  any  man,  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  the  town  of  Aylesbury 
without  opposition* 

I  Correspondence  of  Wilkes  and  Dell,  June  23,  1757. 

>  AtUJc  Aivtriittr,  July  8,  1737  ;  UUt.  of  Aylttbury,  S.  Gtbbs,  p.  320. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

MEMBER  FOR  AYLESBURV 
1757-1761 

THE  new  member  lor  Aylesbury  commenced  his 
parliamentary  career  at  an  auspicioos  moment, 
for  the  chcderic  Geoi^e  11,  after  struggling  vainly 
against  the  inevitable,  had  been  compelled  at  last 
to  admit  the  Great  Commoner  and  bis  Mends  as  members 
of  a  new  ministry,  under  the  nominal  leadership  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  Indeed,  the  GrenviUe  party  was  the 
most  powerful  faction  in  the  Government.  Temple  and  his 
brother,  George  GrenviUe,  as  well  as  the  recently  disgraced 
L^ge,  all  held  high  office ;  while  Pitt,  who  had  become 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  first  time,  was  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  bead  o£  the  administration.  His  dd  rival 
FtjXrto  whom  the  acquisition  of  a  fortune  was  of  far  more 
importance  than  political  prestige,  had  chosen  the  lucrative 
post  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  and  was  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  any  policy  that  would  afford  him  an  o^wr- 
tmiity  of  making  money.  To  all  appearance  the  friends 
of  Wilkes  were  destined  to  a  long  reign  of  power. 

The  tactful  John  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  bringing 
himself  before  the  notice  of  bis  leader,  and  the  morning 
after  the  Aylesbury  election  he  posted  up  to  town  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  calling  upon  Pitt,  with  whom,  however, 
he  did  not  obtain  an  interview.  A  few  days  later  he 
wrote  to  infcnm  the  minister  of  his  visit  to  St.  James's 
Square. 

"  I  was  desirous  of  so  early  an  opportunity  of  saying 
how  greatly  I  wish  to  be  numbered  among  those  who  have 
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the  highest  este^n  and  veneration  for  Hr.  Pitt " ;  he  con- 
tinned,  "  I  am  very  happy  now  to  contribute  more  than 
my  wannest  wishes  ttxc  the  support  of  his  wise  and  excellent 
measures;  and  my  ambition  will  ever  be  to  have  my 
parliamentaiy  conduct  approved  by  the  ablest  minister,  as 
well  as  the  first  character,  of  the  age.  I  live  in  the  hope  of 
doing  my  country  some  small-  services  at  least ;  and  I  am 
sure  the  oaiy  way  of  doing  so  is  by  a  steady  support  of  your  . 
measures."  *  ^ 

Pitt  appears  to  have  been  gratified  by  this  homage,  iX 
tor  he  still  had  a  soft  comer  in  his  heart  for  the  ^dvadous 
young  squire,  whose  lively  wit  and  engaging  manners  had 
so  often  diverted  his  mind  from  the  cares  of  statecraft,  and 
be  penned  an  early  answer  to  the  letter,  assuring  his  follower 
that  he  had  a  sincere  regard  for  him,  and  flattering  him  by 
a  reference  to  his  "  great  and  shining  talents." '  Lord 
Temfde's  brother,  the  dull  and  industrious  George  Grenville, 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  also  wrote  to  congratulate  Wilkes 
on  the  day  of  his  imopposed  ratnm,  remarking  that  he  was 
^ad  "  to  be  the  first  to  felicitate  and  embrace  his  new 
brother  member."  • 

The  Aljresbury  election,  together  with  the  arrangements 
that  occasioned  it,  was  believed  to  have  cost  the  sum  of 
£7000,  and  Wilkes,  vdiose  personal  extravagance  seems  to 
have  be^i  increasing  year  by  year,  began  to  have  large 
dealings  with  Hetsew  moneylenders,  his  transactions  with 
Isaac  Femandes  ^va  in  particular  bringing  to  the  unfor- 
tunate debtor  infinite  opprolmum  in  after  years.*  The 
coTupt  b(H-ough  that  bad  returned  him  to  Parliament  also 
threatened  to  ^rove  an  expensive  luxury.  It  was  not  long 
indeed  before  he  was  wont  to  declare  that  a  gentleman 

>  Add.  HS.  30,867,  f.  138 :   Chatham  Corrtsponddtut,  i.  239. 

'  Add.  MS.  30,877,  f.  5. 

'  Add.  MS.  30,877, 1.  4. 

*  Lift  0/  Wilhts,  J.  Aimed,  1.  35;  >i-  SS'>  cf.  Genlltman's  Magatim, 
Ixxx.,  Put  I,  p.  499;  CoHtroversiat  LtUer  of  Wilkts  and  Hom*  (1771}, 
p.  306. 
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never  ought  to  r^resent  the  constituency  in  which  he 
redded,  for  his  constituents  would  prove  too  heavy  a  tax 
upon  his  taUe  and  his  wine  cellar.  Soon  aiter  his  election, 
in  spite  of  his  financial  embairassinents,  he  left  the  lodgings 
in  St.  James's  Place  and  took  a  lease  of  No.  13  Great 

George  Street,   a  COmmotJiQUi  Timigp^  at  th»  wmLtftrn  rnrnpr 

of  LittIe_Ge^e_Street,  a  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town.* 
It  was  the  first  time  that  Wilkes's  residence,  both  at  Ayles- 
bury and  in  London,  did  not  happen  to  h^  n^vt  divw  tty  a_ 
church,  a  circumstance  which  caused  some  amusement  to 
his  friends,  for  he  had  long  ^ce  earned  a  reputation  for 
profanity  owing  to  his  habit  of  jesting  upon  sacred 
thii^. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  he  made  an  effort  to  obtain 
a  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  issuing  a  Hrit_sf_hab^- 
COTpus>i>-eenipd-4ua-wife^to_apBMj^before^ihe-€ourt  of- 
King's  Bench.  In  the  deed  of  separation  sheEad  surrendered 
a^i^6~portion  of  her  estate  to  her  husband  with  the  pro- 
vision that  he  was  to  allow  her  an  income  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  it  was  aU^;ed  by  his  enemies  that  he  had 
brought  the  law  suit  in  order  to  compel  her  to  relinquish 
this  pittance  as  well.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that 
this  was  his  motive,  which,  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of 
the  annuity,  appears  an  inadequate  one.  When  the  case 
was  heard  at  Westminster  Hall  it  seemed  far  more  probable 
that  Wilkes  was  playing  for  higher  stakes,  being  anxious  to 
compel  his  wife  to  live  with  him  again  in  order  to  withdraw 
her  from  the  influence  of  her  mother  and  her  uncle,  so  that 
the  large  fortune  which  she  would  inherit  sooner  or  later 
might  come  into  his  hands.  The  attempt  was  a  failure, 
for -lbs.  Meade  stiU^had  alMolute  power  over  her  dau^er'^ 
mind,  and  Wilkes  was  warned  ^y  the  judge  that  siiicehis 
witewished  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  their  deed  of  separation 
>  Westminster  Hate  Books,  Xmu  1737.  Cf.  GrmviUt  Papers,  1.  333; 
Lectnre  at  the  Surveyor's  Institution  by  Mr.  Julian  Refers  on  Jan.  33, 
1913.  There  is  a  pictnre  of  the  botue  in  the  Satirical  Fiinta  at  the  British 
Uosenin,  No.  4053. 
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any  further  attempt  to  compel  her  to  live  with  him  would 
be  regarded  as  cootempt  of  court.* 

Fortunately  for  his  happiness  he  had  the  custody  of  his  . 
little  girl,  the  love  of  whom  was  the  grand  passion  of  his  I 
life,  the  one  virtue  amidst  all  his  profligacy.  The  afEection  I 
between  the  two  was  a  most  beautiful  thing  to  behold,  for  the 
child's  devotion  to  the  father  equalled  his  fondness  for  her, 
and  the  greatest  joy  of  each  was  found  in  the  society  of  the 
other.  It  was  agreed  by  his  friends  that  Wilkes  was  always 
seen  at  his  best  when  his  daughter  was  present,  his  con- 
versation never  being  more  bright  and  sparkling  than  when 
she  was  listening  to  it,  while  he  appeared  ever  on  the  alert 
test  a  word  should  be  uttered  that  might  wound  her  feelings 
(M-  oHend  her  modesty .■  And  the  Uttle  Polly,  although  her 
father  made  so  much  of  her,  seems  to  have  remained  quite 
nnqM>ilt,  a  lovable,  simple-minded  girl ;  but  she  had  little 
fondness  for  her  unsympathetic  mother,  who  made  no  effort 
to  win  her  afiection,  and  the  child's  visits  to  Red  Ijon 
Coart  were  an  ordeal  to  both  of  them.  Soon  after  the 
separation  of  her  parents  she  had  been  sent  to  a  school 
at  Chelsea,  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Aylesworth  and  a  Madame 
Beete,  where  "  a  great  number  of  young  ladies  of  the  first 
fashion  in  England  were  educated,"  which  Wilkes  had 
chosen  after  the  most  careful  inquiries  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  friend,  Tobias  Smollett,  the  novdist,  who  lived 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.* 

Naturally,  his  social  position  was  not  damaged  in  the  I 
least  t^  his  matrimonial  misfortunes,  for  his  vnie  had  been ' 
rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  him  in  his  efforts  to 
thrust  himself  into  society,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
was  not  prone  to  ostracise  a  man  merdy  because  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  breakii^  the  seventh  commandment.  During 
a  second  tour  in  Scotland  at  the  latter  end  of  the  summer 

1  Rfports  ef  Casts  in  tke  C<mrt  of  Kin^s  Bench,  Sir  Jam«a  Bnirow, 
L  54a :  Lif*  of  Wilkss,  ].  Almon,  1.  30,  35-7. 
*  Enrt^tMt  MofoiiiM  (1798),  p.  aag. 
»  Add.  BIS5.  30.867,  {.  135 :  3O1875.  B.  28,  30 ;  30,879,  ff.  1,  3. 
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ctf  this  year,  he  was  invited  by  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyll, 
to  stay  a  few  days  at  Inveraray,  which  recently  had  been 
rebuilt,  and  Wilkes,  with  his  wonted  energy,  rode  thither 
on  horseback  all  the  way  from  Edinburgh.^  The  visit  was 
an  agreeable  one,  for  he  and  his  host  had  many  tastes 
in  common,  and  he  was  much  flattered  by  his  kind  recep- 
tion. Some  of  the  Duke's  retainers  congratulated  him 
on  being  such  a  favourite  with  his  Grace. 

"  It  is  truly  hicky  for  me,"  chuckled  Wilkes,  who 
loved  to  poke  fun  in  Cockney  fashion  at  his  Scottish 
friends,  "  for  if  I  had  displeased  the  Duke  there  is  not 
a  Campbell  among  you  but  would  have  been  ready 
to  bring  John  Wilkes's  head  to  him  on  a  charger.  It 
would  have  been  only  '  Ofi  with  his  head !  So  much  for 
Aylesbury.' " ' 

About  the  same  period  his  reputation  among  the  gentle- 

Imen  of  his  county  was  considerably  enhanced  owing  to  the 
good  wcffk  that  he  had  done  in  ibe  reorganisation  of  the 
mihtia,  a  scheme  which  had  been  advocated  by  Pitt  for 
many  years.  He  became  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the 
keenest  officers  of  the  Buddnghamshire  battalion,  the 
cdonel  of  which  was  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  an  amiable 
sensualist,  who,  finding  that  the  member  for  Aylesbury  was  a 
kindred  spirit,  often  used  to  invite  him  to  his  home  at  West 
Wycombe  Park.  There  Wilkes  often  met  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, Paul  Whiteheeid  by  name,  a  brother  member  of  "  the 
Sublime  Society  of  Beef  Steaks,"  who  was  maintained  by 
the  jovial  baronet  as  a  sort  of  perpetual  jester,  being,  as 
was  indicated  by  bis  roguish  eyes  and  demure  lips,  a  fellow 
of  infinite  bumonr.  And  one  day  in  an  interval  between 
their  military  duties  the  genial  Dashwood,  with  a  broad 
smile  upon  his  blunt  round  face,  suggested  to  his  friend 
John  that  he  should  join  the  famous  club  of  wits  and  bon- 
vivants  known  as  the  Monks  of  St.  Francis,  who  held  their 

>  CorrespoDdeocc  of  Wilkes  and  DeU,  Sept.  26,  1738. 

>  BormU's  Li/«  ofjotmton,  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  UL  73. 
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meetiiigs  in  an  old  house  on  the  ^te  of  Medmenbam  Abbey 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near  Harlow. 

It  was  an  exclusive  society,  only  twelve  in  number, 
sybarites  all  of  them,  who  gathered  together  frequently 
along  with  their  favourite  mistresses  for  feasting  and  reveky, 
and  since  they  were  all  rabid  Ptotestants,  there  was  often 
a  mock  celebration  of  religious  rites  in  ridicule  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  country  folk  christened  them  the  Hell-fire 
Oub,  bnt  they  themselves  were  content  with  the  title  of 
Franciscan  monks,  which  had  been  chosen  as  a  compliment 
to  their  founder.  Sir  Francis  Dashwood.  Wilkes,  vAo 
could  match  any  of  the  fraternity  in  lust  and  profanity, 
was  easily  persuaded  to  join  the  society,  for  besides  Paul 
Whitehead,  who  was  secretary  to  the  order,  many  of  his 
acquaintances  were  members.  Among  them  were  several 
well-known  country  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  hved  in  the 
neighbourhood  ot  had  Bucldnghamshire  connections,  such 
as  Sir  John  D£ishwood-King,  brother  of  the  {n^dent.  Sir 
Thomas  Stapleton  and  Sir  William  Stanhope,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Bates  of  Missenden,  Bubb  Doddington,  a  friend  of  Sir  Francis, 
as  well  as  a  generous  patron  of  the  impecunious  Whitehead, 
and  Lord  Sandwich,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  was 
"  the  saddest  dog  "  of  them  all.^ 

In  later  years,  Wilkes  himsetf  wrote  an  account  of  the 
society,  which  shows  that  the  iniquities  of  the  Medmenham 
monks  had  been  exaggerated  very  little  by  the  testimony 
(A  their  contemporaries.  The  motto  of  the  club,  borrowed 
from  the  inscription  on  Rabelais'  Abbey  of  Thelema,  and 
inscribed  over  the  front  door,  was  Ft^  ce  que  voudras,  and 
a  naked  statue  of  Venus,  stooping  to  puU  a  thorn  from  her 
foot,  stood  within  a  cave  in  ths  garden.    To  the  Bona 

'  OtbOB,  «aid  to  have  been  membera  on  less  conclusive  evidence, 
were :  Sir  Francis  Dnffield,  the  owner  of  the  Abbey,  Henry  Lovibond 
Gdlini,  Bichard  Hopkins,  Cbarlea  Chnrdiill,  Robert  Lloyd,  Thomas 
Potter,  and  John  Hall  Stevenson.  That  Wilkes  belonged  to  the  clnb 
is  proved  by  a  marginal  note  in  his  own  handwriting  on  page  409  of  a 
copy  of  the  History  oftki  Lot*  Hinority  in  the  British  Mnsenm. 
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Dea,  as  the  Goddess  of  Love  was  texmed  in  the  jargon  of 
the  "  Franciscans,"  they  were  accustomed  to  ofier  libations 
in  the  midst  of  their  sympoaimis,  acclaiming  her  as  the 
presiding  deity  of  their  revelries.  Sir  Francis  Dashwood 
is  alleged  to  have  possessed  a  conmiunion  cup  for  this 
purpose,  fashioned  in  a  ribald  design.  The  so-called 
"  mjfstic  rites  "  were  profane  orgies  in  celelwaticm  of  venery, 
while  the  establishment  was  conducted  as  a  travesty  of  a 
monastic  institution,  religion  and  morality  being  burlesqued 
continually.  Scenes  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery  took 
place  at  every  meeting,  and  women  of  the  town  were 
present  at  all  the  feasts.  "  The  garden,  the  grove,  the 
orchard,  the  neighbouring  woods,"  Wilkes  confessed  nn- 
blushingly  in  his  description  of  the  place,  "  all  spoke  the 
loves  and  frailties  of  the  younger  monks,  who  seemed  at 
least  to  have  sinned  naturally."  ' 

Practical  jokes  were  a  favourite  amusement  amongst 
the  dissolute  fraternity,  Wilkes  distinguishing  himself  in 
this  respect  on  several  occasions.  Once,  while  his  lnY>ther 
members  were  holding  high  revelry  he  and  one  or  two 
fellow-conspirators  lowered  a  sweep  down  the  wide  chimney 
of  the  banqueting-hall  to  the  terror  of  the  tipsy  symposiasts, 
who  believed  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness  had  come  for  them 
at  last.  At  another  time  be  is  said  to  have  dressed  a 
baboon  "  in  the  fantastic  garb  in  which  childish  imagination 

>  Tht  Poena  .  .  .  and  Lif»  .  .  .  of  Patil  WkiUktad,  E.  Thompson, 
xxxii.-xxxix. ;  LetUti  to  and/rom  Mr.  Willtas  {1769),  pp.  17-30 ;  History 
of  Buckinghamshire,  G.  LipGCOtnb,  iii.  615  1  Ckrysal,  or  Tht  Advtnturts 
of  a  Guinea,  C.  Johnatone,  iii.  331-50  ;  Olio  of  Biographical  and  Littrary 
AnecdoUs,  W,  Davies,  p.  13  ;  Diaries  of  Mrs.  Philip  Povyt,  pp.  383,  379, 
381 ;  Life  of  Brederich  Reynolds,  i.  38  ;  Life  of  Wilkes,  J.  Almon,  iU.  60-3  ; 
Cat.  of  Satirical  Prints  in  the  British  Mvteum,  Iv.  306-7 ;  The  Candidate, 
Charles  Churchill,  1.  6g3  ;  Town  and  Country  Magaxine,  i.  133,  v,  345-6, 
vi.  9  ;  ]Hen%oirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III,  H,  Walpole,  i.  137-S ;  Journal 
of  tht  Reign  of  George  III,  H.  Walpole,  ii.  563 ;  Notes  andQueries,  nth  series, 
i.  31 ;  History  of  Aylesbury,  R.  Gibb«,  pp.  336,  434 ;  Annual  Register 
(1797),  p.  377;  Public  Advertiser,  Oct.  39,  IJJ3 :  Morning  Po^,  A^.  m, 
I776;  Morning  Herald,  Dtc.  16.  ijii;  Political  Regisltr,  Hi.  ^3.  Tbere  is 
a  picturesque  account  in  Highteayi  atid  Byways  in  Buckinghamshire,  by 
Clement  Stunter,  pp.  103-5. 
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clothes  devUs,"  and  to  have  let  it  out  of  a  large  chest  in 
which  he  had  concealed  it  while  the  brethren  were  in  the 
midst  of  thdr  sacrilegious  ceremonials.*  There  was  always 
mirth  and  excitement  in  the  picturesque  old  abbey  when 
Jack  of  Aylesbury,  as  the  brethrwi  called  him.  was  present  If 
at  the  feast. 

Although  the  age  was  tolerant  enough  to  breaches  of 
morality  most  of  the  3£edn^slianLJDonks- were  regarded 
by  contemp<tfaTy  opinion  as  past-masters  of  vice.  No  ctr- 
cmnstances  in  the  life  of  John  WUkes  did  more  to  increase 
his  reputation  for  profligacy  than  the  fact  that  be  had  been 
a  member  of  the  club  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

When  he  had  been  a  member  of  Parhament  for  nearly 
two  years  Wlkes  found  an  opportunity  of  doing  an  act  of 
kindness  on  behalf  of  Samuel  Johnson,  of  which,  with  his 
usual  good  natiu«,  he  hastened  to  take  advantage,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  great  lexicographer,  who  bated  both 
his  pc4itjcs  and  his  morals,  was  one  of  the  few  distinguished 
authors  who  did  not  care  to  be  his  friend.  In  the  spring 
of  1759  Francis  Barber,  the  doctor's  Mack  servant,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached,  was  seized  by  a  press-gang  and  carried 
mi  board  a  man-of-war.  As  soon  as  he  learnt  what  had 
Iia{q)ened,  Tobias  Smollett,  the  surly,  warm-hearted  Scotch 
novelist,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Wilkes,  like  so  many  of 
his  countrymen,  wrote  to  the  member  for  Aylesbury,  teUing 
him  that  "  the  great  Cham  of  literature  "  was  "  in  deep 
distress,"  and  requesting  him  to  appeal  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  for  the  release  of  the  pressed  lackey.  Without 
a  mcHuent's  hesitation  Wlkes  put  the  case  before  the 
authorities,  who  gave  instructions  for  Barber's  immediate 
discharge,  but  their  order,  owing  to  some  mischance,  was 
not  carried  out  until  more  than  twelve  months  had  elapsed. 
Smollett,  vbo  must  have  known  of  the  jeu  ^esprit  with 
r^ard  to  the  letter  H,  and  imagined  no  doubt  that  "  the 

I  Lift  md  Times  of  Frtdtrick  S*yiuMs,  i.  38 ;  Chrysal,  or  TMt  Adutn- 
fwM  of  a  Gnimm,  C.  Johnstone,  vol,  iii.  340-3. 
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great  Chain's  "  dislike  of  the  satirist  was  caused  by  the  satire 
instead  of  being  an  honest  avemon  against  one  whom  he 
regarded  as  a  bad  man,  was  full  of  admiration  for  the 
magnanimity  of  Wilkes. 

"  Your  generoaty  with  respect  for  Johnson,"  he  wrote 
on  hearing  that  steps  were  being  taken  for  Barber's  release, 
"  shall  be  the  theme  of  our  applause  and  thanksgiving." 

Nevertheless,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  must 
;  have  made  it  clear  to  him  that  the  learned  doctor  and  Jack 
/  of  Aylesbury,  at  this  period  of  their  lives  at  any  rate,  could 
I    be  nothing  else  but  the  bitt^^t  enemies.* 

To  the  surprise  of  those  who  were  aware  of  lus  great 
-J  talents  Wilkes  made  little  or  no  impression  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  first  fonr  years  after  his  election. 
Apparently,  he  was  content  to  ronain  for  the  most  part 
a  silent  member,  never  obtruding  in  a  debate  of  any  im- 
portance, and  on  the  few  occasions  on  which  he  opened 
his  lips  he  was  voted  dull  and  uninteresting.'  Yet,  sdthough 
he  possessed  no  ready  fluency,  he  CMild  compose  an  admir- 
able set  oration,  and  many  of  the  first  patliamentanans  of 
the  day  were  wholly  dependent  upon  this  means  of  address- 
ing the  House.  cWacteristic  sloth,  however,  deterred  him 
from  these  laborious  methods,  for  in  spite  of  his  active  mind 
he  was  now  a  slave  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  while,  owing 
to  his  fastidious  taste,  he  shrank  from  making  the  usual 
clumsy  attempts  to  improve  his  oratray  by  impromptu 
speaking. 

Other  reasons  may  have  [>ersuaded  him  that  he  would 
reap  no  material  advantage  in  gaining  the  ear  of  Pariiament. 
•The  greatest  abilities,  as  be  was  well  aware,  could  not  raise 
la  man  to  a  high  position  in  the  state  imless  he  was  of  ancient 
lline^e  or  allied  to  a  noble  house.  No  doubt,  he  realised 
that  if  Henry  Fox  had  not  '^"gjg^^i"ghtftr  ft*  *^'^  n.ii»> 

>  BoimM's  Lift  of  Jokiuo»,  G.  Biikbcck  Hill,  i.  348  ;  Lift  of  Wilkes, 
J.  Almon,  i.  46-9 :  Joknsonitm  GUaminfs,  A.  L.  Reade,  Part  II,  pp.  13-14. 

■  IMUts  V  ^-  VatPot*  (Toynbee),  v.  315 ;  JV#iiioirs  of  tlu  Rtign  of 
GtoTf  111,  H.  Walpote,  i.  142, 
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of  Richmond,  he  might  have  been  a  prominent  pc^ttdan, 
bat  in  all  probability  never  would  have  become  a  minister 
of  the  Oown.    It  was  obvious,  even  in  the  case  of  K^t 
himself,  and  this  was  scarcely  a  fair  example,  that  the  aUiance 
with  La^HestCT  Grenyjlle  had  been  of  incalculable  help 
in  his^SBamentary  career,  without  the  prestige  of  whidi 
be  might  never  have  been  accepted  as  Secretary  of  State. 
The  elder  Craggs,  who  was  the  sole  example  of  a  man  xm- 
connected  with  an  aristocratic  family  attaining  office  (and 
be  came  of  a  good  family  of  country  gentlemen),  had  lived 
ttke  life  of  a  party  hack,  owing  all  his  success  to  his  genius 
for  figures.    MTilkes,  who  had  no  financial  ability  and  who  v 
loathed  drudgery,  knew  well  enough  that  although  the  I 
DobiUty  of  England  were  pleased  to  accept  him  as  a  friend,    t 
to  laugh  at  his  jests,  and  entertain  him  in  their  houses,  they    I 
would  never  consent  to  allow  him  to  take  an  important    I 
port  in  the  govenunent  of  the  country.    There  was  no 
paallanimity  in  bis  view  of  the  situation,  but  his  mind  was 
essentially  a  practical  one,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  strive 
after  the  imattainable. 

Thus,  during  the  four  glorious  years  of  the  Pitt-Newcastle  \ 
administration  Wilkes  remained  a  humble  tmit  of  his  party  \ 
onknown  perhaps  to  half  the  House,  giving  his  vote  loyally    \ 
in  support  of  the  Government  whenever  it  was  required,     \ 
never  taking  part  in  debate  without  the  approval  of  his 
leaders.     Already  he  had  made  up  his  mind  whither  ambi- 
tion ought  to  lead  him,  being  eager  to  obtain  a  rich  governor- 
ship or  a  lucrative  embassy,  so  that  he  might  obtain  rehef 
fnnn  the  burden  of  debt  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  him. 
It  was  a  misfortune  that  there  should  be  this  waste  of  great 

talents,  for  no  one  was  more  prescient  in  his  judgment  of  . 

political  events,  nor  held  a  finger  more  closely  upon  the 
pulse  of  the  country.  These  four  years,  too,  were  the  most 
splendid  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  All  over  the  world 
the  brave  French  nation,  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  its 
statesmen,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  valour  on  the  part 
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of  its  scddiers  and  its  sailors,  had  suffered  a  cPishing  Aifeat. 
In  the  Far  East  the  victories  of  John  Company,  tinder  the 
leadership  of  Robert  CUve,  had  left  England  without  a 
European  rival  as  the  suzerain  of  In^.  In  North  America 
the  British  anns  had  been  triump^^everywhere,  and  that 
vast  continent  was  secured  for  all  time  to  the  English- 
speaking  race.  A  series  of  great  naval  battles  had  made 
the  fleets  of  Britain  supreme  in  every  sea.  On  the  con- 
tinent King  Frederick  of  Prussia,  aided  by  the  armies  and 
the  subsidies  of  England,  had  restored  the  balance  of  power 
that  bad  been  threatened  for  so  long  by  the  ambitions  of 
France,  fulfilling  the  prediction  of  Pitt  that  he  "  would 
conquer  America  in  Germany."  And  the  timid^  Whigs, 
while  they  were  wise  enough  to  acclaim  the  policy  of  tM" 
Great  Commoner  as  a  party  triumph,  looked  with  dismay 
upon  the  wave  of  patriotism  that  had  swept  over  the 
country,  feeling  that  the  tradition  of  the  sect  bad  been 
outraged,  and  that  their  new  leader  was  borrowing  their 
majority  in  order  to  realise  the  ahen  doctrine  of  imperialism. 
Naturally,  they  seized  the  first  chance  of  overthrowing  Pitt 
and  all  his  works. 

At  Whitsuntide  in  the  year  1759  Wlkes  was  elected 
"  the  people's  "  church-warden  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, Westminster,  the  difficulty  in  finding  church  officers 
overbalancing  any  prejudices  that  there  might  have  been 
against  his  moral  character.*  Moreover,  he  was  a  r^^ar 
attender  at  every  Sunday  morning  service,  his  home  being 
scarcely  a  hundred  yards'  distant  from  his  place  of  worship, 
and  as  yet  his  fellow-parishioners  probably  were  not  awafe 
of  his  connection  with  the  Hedmenham  monks.  All  through 
his  life,  in  spite  of  bis  fondness  for  posing  as  a  pagan,  M^^lkes 
was  ever  ready  to  take  his  share  in  parochial  work.  "  I 
remain  sound  in  the  faith,"  he  assured  bis  dati^ter  some 
years  later,  "  and  I  will  keep  to  my  good  orthodox  mother, 

>  Information  kindly  given  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  Hensley  Henson  from 
the  records  ol  St.  Mugatet's,  Westminster. 
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the  Qmrcfa  of  England,  to  the  last  moment  of — its  legal 
establishment."  *    As  a  churchwarden,  however,  he  did  not 
|4ease  the  parish.    At  the  end  of  the  year  be  was  not  \ 
menticaied  in  the  nsoal  vote  of  thanks,  though  his  colleague  | 
was  praised  warmly,  nor  was  he  nominated  for  re-election, 
as  was  the  custom  at  the  time.* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  next  year  the  death  of  George  II, 
which  took  place  on  the  25tb  of  October,  1760,  set  every  poli- . 
tician  thinking  out  his  plans  in  view  of  a  general  election.  | 
The  situation  at  Aylesbury  was  complicated  by  the  intrusion 
of  a  third  candidate,  a  privy  councillor  named  Wellbore  Ellis,  \ 
ii4io  had  come  fcaward  un^^^e  auspic^_ofhis  fatheLJlb, 
law.  Sir  Wlham_S^hope^  me_QLth&-Mednenhani_nuM^ 
and  the  m^^^  for  the  county.  For  some  time  an  anxious 
conespcmdence  had  been  passing  between  Wilkes  and  Dell, 
smce  the  returning  officer  foresaw  that  the  new  develop- 
ment was  certain  to  increase  the  inevitaUe  charges  of 
"palmistry."  Finally,  th^  decided  to  limit  their  atten- 
tions to  a  certain  number  of  the  electors. 

"  What  say  you  to  three  hundred  irus  at  five^guineasa 
tree?"  Wilkes  wrote  to^hk  unpaid  election  agent,  indi- 
cating the  amount  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  for  every 
doubtful  vote.  "  Three  hundred  picked  and  let  the  mongrels 
ye^>  their  hearts  out  .  .  .  select  three  hundred  and  lud  the 
others  do  their  wcnst." 

In  a  later  letter  he  confessed  to  Dell  that  he  was  doubt- 
ful of  his  chances. 

"  I  know  that  if  any  man  offers  a  shilling  more  that  I 
shall  not  be  your  member,  but  you  know  I  never  will  be 
iU-used.  ...  I  declare  they  shall  have  five  guineas  or  else  I 
desire  no  vote,  but  I  will  never  be  trampled  upon,  and  I 
would  as  soon  sell  my  estate  at  A^esbury  and  quit  the 
borough  now  as  hereafter."  ' 

>  UUts  of  Wilk*s  to  Hii  Daugkttr,  ii.  ig. 

*  The  ITMtmuute  Rtcords,  J.  E.  Smith  (■9M>).  p-  196- 

•  Coirespondence  <A  Wilkes  and  DeU,  Dec.  27,  1760,  Jan.  I,  Jut.  3, 
and  Jan.  37, 1761. 
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,  At  last  WiUes,  the  sitting  member,  perceiving  that  bis 
success  was  hopeless  without  lavish  expenditure,  retired 
I  from  the  struggle,  "going  out  with  a  stink,"  as  his  late 
colleague  politely  expressed  it,  leaving  his  two  opponents 
in  possession  of  the  field.  No  other  candidate  was  forth- 
coming, so  when  the  long-ddayed  polling  day  at  last 
arrived,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1761,  Wlkes  was  returned 
as  member  for  Aylesbury  without  opposition  for  a  second 
time  along  with  WeUboie  Ellis.* 

A  few  weeks  previously  he  had  sufiered  a  bereavement 
that  hurt  him  sorely.  On  the  31st  of  January  bis  good- 
natured  father  had  passed  away  in  the  old  hrane  in  St. 
John's  Square.*  They  had  always  been  the  best  of  friends, 
deUghting  in  each  other's  society  at  all  times,  often  even 
in  late  years  being  ctanpanions  upon  many  a  hcdiday  tour 
or  country  ramble.  Through  good  report  and  evil  the 
afiection  ot  Israel  Wilkes  for  his  prodigal  son  had  remained 
unchanged. 

"  My  heart  is  so  full  of  grief,"  ran  the  letter  in  which 
John  hastened  to  convey  the  news  of  his  loss  to  the  sjrm- 
pathetic  Dell,  "  for  my  poor  father  expired  to-day,  but 
without  a  pang  or  a  groan,  only  ceasing  to  breathe.  I  wish 
that  you  or  I,  with  every  friend  we  have,  may  have  as  quiet 
and  peaceable  an  exit."  ■ 

The  death  brought  no  legacy  to  the  needy  politician,  for 
be  had  Icmg  ^ce  exhausted  bis  patrimony.  "  On  the 
marriage  of  my  s<mi  John  Wilkes,"  ran  the  Will,  "  I  con- 
veyed to  him  Lands  and  Tenements  value  £330  yearly, 
which  with  the  presents  I  have  made  turn  I  declare  to  be 
the  whole  to  be  given  to  him."  *  Upon  Heaton  Wilkes,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  sons,  devolved  the  task  of  managing 
the  family  business,  and  since  he  had  little  more  commercial 

'  Fublie  Advertiser,  March  37,  1761, 

■  Gentleman's  Magtuiru,  xzxi.  44.    The  register  of  St.  James's,  Qerkea- 
well,  show  that  Israel  WiUces  was  buried  there  on  Feb.  5, 1761. 
'  Cone^mndence  of  Wilkes  and  Dell,  Jan.  31,  1761. 
*  WiU  of  Israel  Wilkes  (40  Cheslyn). 
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ability  than  dther  of  bis  brothers,  the  consequences  were 


Having  no  longer  any  hope  of  receiving  another  legacy, 
John  Wilkes  sought  to  disentangle  himself  from  his  embar- 
rassments by  obtaining  a  place  of  profit  under  the  Govern- 
ment.   On  the  eve  of  the  Aylesbury  election  he  wrote  to 
Httj  b^;ging  for  a  post  at  the  pfaard  of  Trade,  but  discover- 
ing that  there  was  no  suitable  vacancy  in  this  department, 
be  asked  to  be  appointed  ambassador,  at -Constantinople, 
the  late  minister  having  recently  resigned.'    Unfortunat^, 
the  place  had  been  reserved  by  the  Temple  faction  for  one 
of  themselves,  and,  to  Wilkes's  chagrin,  the  coveted  office 
was  given  toHenry  Grenville.*    A  worse  disappointment  was 
in  store  fc^^^ni     ^sce  the  general  election  it  had  been 
obvious  that  a  parliamentary  crisis  was  at  band.    The  i 
Whigs  could  no  longer  tol^ate  the  foreign  poUcy  of  Pitt,  | 
and  the  new  long  was  eager  to  jdace  the  Government  in  the  j 
hands  of  Lord  Bute.    On  the  5th  of  October  the  inevitable  / 
rupture  tooE~^ce,  and  the  Great  Commoner,  whose  position  ( 
bad  become  untenaUe,  resigned  his  office.    Lord  Temple! 
fdlowed  bim  into  retirement,  and  with  the  overtlirow  off 
bis  two  best  friends  Wilkes's  last  hope  of  obtaining  a  lucra-j 
tive  sinecure  faded  away, 

1  ChtMaiH  CoTTtspondtnct,  U,  93-3  ;  Lif»  of  Wilkes,  J.  Almon,  i.  57. 
■  C#MtfMiMM'(  Magarint,  xxxi.  338. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  POLICY  OF  GEORGE   III 

1761-1762 

THE  overthrow  of  Pitt  was  brought  about  by  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  comtuiation  of  parties 
that  had  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  English 
politics.  For  the  moment  an  ambitions  young 
king,  who  was  determined  to  strengthen  his  prerogative 
with  the  help  of  the  Tories,  had  joined  hands  with  the  most 
powerfnl  of  the  Whig  factions  in  order  to  stem  the  tide 
of  imperialism  that  was  impeding  the  aspiration  of  both. 
Yet,  in  everything  but  hostility  to  the  policy  of  the  Great 
Commoner,  the  two  alhes  were  as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles. 
Since  his  childhood  George  the  Third  had  been  taught 
to  accept  a  theory  of  monarchy  that  was  hostile  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  constitution  as  laid  down  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  From  his  German  mother  he  had  learned 
to  regard  England  as  though  it  were  a  small  Teutcmic 
electorate,  and  her  ccmstant  advice,  "George,  be  King," 
had  left  an  indelible  impression  on  his  niihd.  ^  Host  of 
bis  tutors  had  belonged  to  the  High  Church  party,  while 
his  favourite,  Lco'd  Bute,  who  was  the  mentor  of  his  boy- 
hood, bad  inspfed'''Eim'~with  the~~amBition  of  reahsing 
BoUngbroke's  conception  of  "  a  patriot  King,"  supreme 
over  Parliament,  even  if  he  had  not  actually  made  him  a 
true  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  divine  right.  Upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  it 
was  this  same  Lord  Bute  whom  George  selected  as  a  fellow- 
conspirator  to  help  him  to  realise  his  aspirations. 

At  this  moment  the  Whig  oligarchy,  in  spite  of  its 
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apparent  strength,  was  mcve  vulnerable  than  it  had  ever^^ 
been  ance  the  Revolution.    Although  the  leadership  of 
PHt,  notwithstanding  its  glorious  achievements,  had  never 
been  acceptable  to  the  magnates  of  the  party,  who  were 
loyal  to  the  traditions  of  Walpole  and  anxious  for  peace, 
the  city  of  London  and  the  great  towns,  where  hitherto  the 
Whigs  had  found  almost  unanimous  support,  continued  to 
favour  a  policy  of  imperialism,  their  appetite  for  conquer 
and  glory  unsatiated  still.    This  new  schism,  which  in  the 
end  cleft 'the  party  in  twain,  was  augmented  by  the  various 
dissensicms  that  had  been  dividing  the  parliamentary  ranks 
of  the  Whig  oligarchy  ever  since  the  death  of  Felham. 
The  "great  families,"  jealous  of  the  ascendancy  of  Pitt, 
were  seeking  to  restore  the  old  redme  imder  which  they 
had  ruled  the  land  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.    A   . 
powerful  faction,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  regarded 
the  war  as  a  national  disaster,''pcrceiving  that  tmtil  it  was 
over  they  would  never  obtain  the  share  of  power  to  whicl^  j 
they  believed  they  were  entitled.    The  Grenville  clique  had  ", 
become  utterly  disunited,  most  of  them  being  prepared  | 
to  support  any  policy  that  might  lead  to  office.    Thus,  j 
whoi  George  the  Third  ascended  the  throne  he  found  that  ( 
the  great  party,  whose  first  principle  was  the  limitation  of  \ 
the  power  of  the  monarchy,  had  been  utterly  demwalised  ( 
by  intemaldiscord.  and  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  advant^e  ' 
of  the  oi^>ortunity  to  realise  his  long-cherished  dreams  of ' 
a  supreme  king.    The  initial  step  in  the  constitutional 
reaction  was  taken  in  March  1761,  when  he  managed  to  < 
persuade  the  Whig  Govemroent  tp  arrep*  T-prd  P"**-  as 
Secretary  of  State.    Six  mcmths  later  the  youi^  sovereign  - 
gamed  his  secona  victory,  when  Pitt,  beaten  in  the  cabinet 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  newly  promoted  favourite,  gave  up  - 
the  seals,  leaving  to  Newcastle  the  impossible  task  of  con- 
B'olimg  nismutinous  forces  alone. 

The  conduct  of  the  great  statesman,  whose  resignation 
had  been  hastened  by  the  refusal  of  his  colleagues  to  declare 
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war  against  Spain,  was  defraided  by  none  of  his  followers  bkoc 
loyally  or  with  greater  ability  than  by  the  member  for  Ayles- 
/  bury.  K)n  the  13th  of  November,  during  the  debate  on  the 
/  address  the  House  of  Commons  was  startled  by  an  uncom- 
/  mon  spectacle,  the  gaunt  figure  of  ^lohn  Wilkes — one  of  the 
j  rarest  of  speakers— rising  amidst  the  crowded  benches,  his 
I    obstinate  jaw  thrust  forward,  squinting  menacingly.   Intones 

r--j^bitter  scorn  he  plunged  into  a  bold  criticism  of  the  king's 

^    speech,  which,  he  insisted  with  perfect  truth,  shouldbe 
'^    regarded  as  the  speech  of  the  minister,  "  though  of  what 
>   minister,"  he  added  with  a  hoarse  chuckle,  while  his  audi- 
tors laughed  at  the  witticism,  "  I  cannot  tell."     Proceeding 
to  defend  the  policy  of  his  leader,  he  dgclared  that  a  secret 
■ — -  treaty  eidsted  between  France  and  S^kLjiguing  that  Pitt_ 
I     was  "ngEt  in  wishing  to  fnwtTatBjj^i'   7narT]i,n?ti»ng  nf^* 
5^5TitanTs  hy  mTfimSdngJifgfj]ijjfm  hfif flretihgy^crft  pat^ 
'    to  "gSack-^KnglaJid^    It  was  a  daring  speech,  candid  and 
.  truculent,  a  more  notable  oration  than  any  Wilkes  had 
hitherto  made^ 

Eariy  in  the  following  3%ar  he  found  another  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  the  conduct  of  his  leader.  A  few 
weeks  after  Pitt's  resignation  the  Spanish  Govenunent 
had  thrown  o£E  its  mask,  openly  acknowledging  the  alliance 
with  the  French,  and  the  inevitable  declaration  of  war  had 
followed.  The  apolc^;ists  of  Pitt  contended  that  his  fore- 
sight was  justified,  while  his  opponents  protested  that 
France  would  never  have  entered  into  the  Family  Compact 
with  the  Spanish  if  the  Briti^  minister  had  been  willing 
to  accept  a  reasonable  treaty  of  peace.  Upon  the  publi- 
cation of  the  secret  n^otiations  the  stormy  controversy 
broke  out  anew,  and  the  usual  shoal  of  pamphlets  pour^ 
from  the  press.  (Most  noticeable  of  all  of  than,  attracting 

yfar  more  attention  than  any,  was  a  lengthy  essay,  which 
^Ik^published  anonymously  on  the  9th  of  March,  en- 
titled^'TJbservations  ^_tbe  Papers  relative  to  the  Rupture 

■  MJ^wsofth*  Seifn  o/S^gmT,  M.  WalptaeriTfi^ 
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wtth^.^;^^  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  oo 
Friday^jMi^^th.  1762."  • 

It  wasthefirst  political  treatise  that  Wilk«  had  written, 
and  a  most  forcible  apology  on  behalf  of  Pitt.)  Choosing  as"' 
his  text  the  general  proposition  that  i^liad  been  inevit- 
able, he  denied  that  the  statesman  whom  he  defended  had 
wished  to  provoke  a  contest,  alleging  that  "  before  the  first 
overtures  of  France  for  the  particular  peace  with  England, 
Spain  had  resolved  at  a  proper  time  to  take  an  efBdent 
and  openly  hostile  part  against  us."  Having  accused  the 
Govenunent^^  suppressing  many  documented  ^elati^  to 
the  negoflationsThe  declared  that  Pitt^M  tte  contrary, 
^^^-^ttrjay_upen:iBa-Mve;J^~ah"imerring  juRic  both 
the  motives  and  actions^^ve^  part^of  his  AdministratioiL- 
A  retrospect  carries  no  terrors  but  to  the  guilty.  .  .  ."  In  . 
a  burst  of  true  'VWlldsh  rhetoric  he  pronounced  a  grand 
eulogy  upon  his  hero.  "  I  am  persuaded,"  he  wrote,  "  had 
the  direction  of  British  counsels  been  suf[ered  to  continue 
in  the  same  hands,  the  name  of  Pitt  had  soon  been  as  dreaded 
at  Madrid  as  it  is  at  Paris,  or  as  it  is  dear  to  his  grateful 
conntrjrmen."  The  "glaring  duplicity"  of  the  Spaniards 
was  the  subject  of  many  scathing  comments.  "  I  think 
the  conduct  of  Spain  .  .  .  was  so  grossly  partial  to  our 
protessed  enemies  as  would  have  justified  any  overt  acts 
on  the  side  of  Ei^land  from  every  principle  of  justice. 
.  .  .  The  only  question  most  evidently  was  whether  we 
should  enter  into  it  (the  war)  with  every  advantage  on  our 
side,  or  from  weakness,  indecision,  or  a  delusive  hc^  at 
best,  give  oiu'  determined  enemy  that  time  to  t^epare, 
which  it  was  notorious  she  wanted."  Upon  the  new 
members  of  the  Government  he  let  off  all  the  shafts  in  his 
quiver,  occasionally  making  a  palpable  fait.  "  Two  Secre- 
taries  of  State  in  these  dangerous  times  become  Uinisters 
»  Lttters  of  WUkts  lo  His  DaugUer,  i.  19 ;  Lift  of  WilMts,  J.  Alroon, 
i.  63  1  4  CompleU  COitcUott  of  Gmmmm  Pap*r»  in  ikt  Cote  of  foh»  WilJtts 
(Pa™.  1767),  p.  333 ;  The  North  Brihm  (W.  Bingley,  1769),  vol.  i.,  Part  I, 
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by  inspiration  t    We  have  as  little  experience  of  them  as 
they  of  business." 

\It  was  an  effective  essay  in  the  robust  art  of  the  pam- 
phleteer, a  successful  one  also  since  most  Englishmen  be- 
heved  its  statements  to  be  true.  ^  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  verdict  of  pCKterity  has  endorsed  contemponiry  opinion. 
Since  the  one  grand  object  of  English  statecraft  had  been 
accomplished,  and  British  rule  over  India  and  Neath 
America  firmly  established,  there  seems  little  doubt,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  history,  that  Pitt  would  have  been  well 
advised  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  that  the  French 
Government  were  prepared  to  offer.  Although  it  was 
possible  to  defeat  our  allied  enemies  in  every  sea  and  to 
extend  our  colonial  empire  still  farther,  it  is  certain  that 
if  France,  incomparably  the  greatest  military  nation  in 
Europe,  had  been  thus  compelled  to  concentrate  all  her 
efforts  upon  continental  conquest,  the  German  states  would 
have  been  overwhelmed  one  by  one  and  the  balance  of 
power  upset  as  completely  as  it  was  in  later  years  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  (At  this  crisis  in  our  history  it  isM 
probable  that  Pitt  was  not  so  true  a  friend  to  his  country  \\ 
as  George  the  Third  and  the  Whig  statesmen,  who  believed  V/ 
that  it  was  best  for  England  to  be  content  with  her  great  \} 
triumphs  and  seek  for  peace^ 

(An  amusing  incident  arose  out  of  the  publication  of  the 
"  Observations  on  the  Spanish  Papers,"  by  which  title  the 
pamphlet  was  popularly  known.  )  On  the  day  after  it  appeared 
Wilkes  happened  to  meet  an  ambitious  parson  named 
John  Dou^as,  while  walking  in  the  park,  and,  in  a  similar 
spirit  of  mischief  to  that  which  prompted  the  tipsy  Sheridan 
to  claim  the  name  of  Wilberforce,  he  infrained  the  deigy- 
man  that  many  persons  believed  him  to  be  the  authcnr  of 
the  anonymous  tract.  In  great  perturbation  the  reverend 
gentleman,  whose  main  object  in  life  was  to  thrust  him- 
self up  the  ecclesiastical  ladder,  made  frantic  efforts  to 
trace  the  rumour  to  the  fountain  head,  finally  writing  to 
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Wlkes  himself  to  b^  him  to  disclose  the  source  of  the 
infonnation. 

"  If  the  report  gains  credit,"  he  pleaded  piteously,  "  it 
will  be  as  prejudicial  to  my  interest,  as  it  is  absolutely 
unsupported  by  truth."  ^ 

The  incorrigible  jester  was  delighted  by  the  success  of 
his  i<^  and  gravely  infoimed  his  victim  that  he  would 
contradict  the  rumour,  assuring  him  in  a  letter  full  of  veiled 
sarcasm  "  th^e  is  not  a  man  in  this  countiy  who  more 
honotu^  your  sup^or  literary  abilities  than  I  do,  or  more 
warmly  widies,  fcH-  the  dignity  of  our  Ch\m:h,  to  see  them 
rewarded  in  an  eminent  and  distinguished  manner."  ' 

The  metamorphosis  of  John  Wilkes  from  a  mere  pc^tical 
dilettante  into  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  partisans  was  now 
complete.  iHaving  implicit  faith  in  "  the  principles  of  the^ 
Revolution,"  he  regarded  the  despotic  tendencies  of  the  > 
King  with  watchful  suspicion,  while  his  adoration  of  Pitt  J 
made  him  the  bitterest  antagonist  of  Lord  Butej  fjUthough 
the  disappointment  of  losing  all  chance  of  obtaining  a  place 
of  inx>fit  naturally  increased  his  resentment  against  his 
(^tponents,  he  was  full  of  honest  wrath  against  those  who 
had  brought  his  party  to  ruin,  ^ing  a  sincere  Whig  of  the 
(rfd  school,  and  when  he  declared  in  later  years  that  "  acci- 
dent had  made  him  a  patriot,"  meaning  that  he  had  not  been 
actuated  by  a  ^ncere  conviction,  he  was  merely  jesting,  as 
was  his  constant  habit,  at  his  own  expense.* 

Pfditical  events  moved  rajudly.    On  Hay  26,  1762,  the  ~- 
Dnke  of  Newcastle,  realising  at  k^  that  he  had  exchanged  (  Y 
the  autocratic  Pitt  for  another  master  in  the  person  of  the  ( 
King's  favourite,  resigned  the  premiership  to  which  be  had  ) 
dung  with  senile  tenacity  for  so  long,  andvLord  Bute  became 
ppny  MinifitflE'iinJiKJjace. ,  The  new  GovCTnmenTlraslm 
odd  collection  of  individuajs,  selected  mainly  on  account 

>  Add.  MS.  30.867.'-  '7a. 

*  Lift  of  Wilkts,  J.  Almon,  i.  6S-9;  Ltlters  to  and  from  Mr.  Wilkes 
(1769).  PP-  i7a-3- 

■  Emoptam  Uagatiw  (1796),  p.  iiS' 
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of  their  supposed  subserviency  to  the  will  of  the  sovere^n. 
Lozd-Hah^,  as  genial  a  debauchee  as  Wilkes  himself,  and 
Lord  Eagnont,^  supercilious  noble  whom  Wilkes  detested, 
were  eventually  chosen  as  SeCTgtaries  of  State.  Gewgs 
Greni^,  the  most  talented  of  the  band  of  brothers,  who 
hadd^rted  his  clique  because  be  disapproved  of  Pitt's 
militarism,  was  appointed  to  the  Admiralty,  after  hokUog 
the  seals  for  the  northern  department  tor  a  short  period. 
It  being  necessag_to  retain  a  competent  debater  in  the 
Lower  House,  tlM  avanaous  Fox  was  peiTOitted_Jo_kgep^ 
the  lucrative  offi^_^^P^-master,  and  when  theoccasion 
arose  he  was  pgrsiiad«yl  tn  ntiH^rtake  "  the  manajtemegt  " 
eL^  Commons,  ^xn-d  Bute  having  detennined  to  win 
over  a  sufficient  niunber  of  "  ^King's  friends  "  by  a  sjrstem 
of  bribery  and  proscription.  \  The  appointment,  however, 
tiiat  caused  the  most  adverse  criticism  was  the  choice  of 
Sir  Francis  Dashwoftd  ^g  Piancellor  of  the_Ex£bequef,  the 
jovial  president  of  the  Medmenham  monks  having  so  little 
capacity  for  figurS^lhat  WilkesTTrafaSeto  convulse  the 
town  with  laughter  by  picturing  him  as  a  politidan  who  had 
been  "  puzzling  all  his  life  over  tavern  bills."  ^ 
'  The  W^^P  party  having  been  completely  routed.  Lord 
,Bute,  in  collusion  with  his  royal  mast^,  was  aUe  to  look 
f OTward  with  confidence  to  its  annihilation,  his  jJan  being 
to  obtain  the  King's  sug;^mcv  over  the  ipginlnturr  by  a 
systematic  purchasg_3vpt" — It  was  necessary,  in  the 
first  place  to  terminate  the  war,  the  money  that  had  been 
lavished  upon  the  army  and  the  fleet  being  now  required 

.  for  the  bribery  and  corruption  of  MembCTS  of  Parliament. 

I  When  the  peace  was  once  concluded,  the  Court  party, 
encouraged  by  their  recent  triiimphs,  anticipated  little 
difficulty  in  extinguishing  the  Whig  digarchy  lor  ever. 

(Accordingly  the  n^otiations  with  France  and  Spain  were 
hurried  forward,  and  in  little  more  than  a  month  after 

>  Dedication    prefixed    to    Tkt    Fall    of   Mortimer,    John    Wilkes  ■ 
cf.  Lift  of  WitkM,  }.  Almon,  i.  73. 
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Lco'd  Bute  bad  finally  re-constructed  his  ministry  the 
preliminaries  were  signed  at  Fontainebleau.  When  the 
details  were  at  last  divu^ed,  the  country  was  ablaze  with 
indignatimi.^  Not  content  with  the  suzerainty  of  India  and 
AmericaXthe  people  ot  England  were  anxious  to  keep 
every  inch  of  conquered  territory  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  restoration  of  so  many  recent  acquisitions 
in  the-West-  Indies  ^ave  rise  tn  nngry  pmtp-ste  that  Pntft 
and  Bedford  had  been  bribed  bv  the  enemy. )  In  a  witty 
aphorism  Wilkes  expressed  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-coimtry- 
men  with  his  usual  neatness. 

"  It  is  certainly  the  peace  of  God,"  he  sneered,  "  for  it  W 
passeth  all  understanding."  *  ' 

When  Dashwood  accepted  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  hastened  to  convey  the  surprising  intelli- 
gence to  Wilkes,  adding  in  his  blufi  hearty  manner  that  the 
news  would  "  make  him  wonder  and  that  very  justly."  * 
At  the  same  time  be  wrote  to  the  officers  of  the  Bucking- 
V"'Sb'"'  '"'I'*'"  informing  tbem  that  be  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  commission  as  Colonel,  suggesting  that  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel "  a  man  of  spirit,  good  sense  and  civil  de- 
pcfftment,  who  has  shown  resolution  and  industry,"  should 
be  bis  successor.'  This  eulogiimi  referred  to  Wilkes,  who, 
originally  a  captain,  bad  become  second  in  command,  and 
Lord  Temple,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  naturally 
being  of  the  same  opinion  as  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  the 
member  for  Aylesbury  received  the  vacant  commission. 
/The  regiment  was  stationed  in  camp  ;iear  Winchester, 
guarding  the  French  prisoners,  and  all  through  the  summer 
Wilkes  devoted  himself  to  bis  military  duties  with  his 
accustomed  zeal.  / 

One  who  made  his  acquaintance  at  this  period  has  left  an 
nnflatterii^;  portrait  of  the  militia  colondj.   Edward  gbbML^ 

■  Lifi  mud  UOtrt  of  Sir  GiOmt  EUiU,  m.  246. 
'  Add.  MS.  30.867.  *•  176- 

*  Lift  of  WOkts,  J.  Almoo,  1.  39  ;  Add.  MS.  30.867,  f.  178  ;  Gnildball 
MS.  214,  (.  I,  vol.  3 ;  Eg.  MS.  11315,  pp.  29,  49. 
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thg_iuturejtisterian,  then  a  plump  little  captain  in  the 
South  battalion  of  the  Hamp^re  miUtia,  who  dined  with 
him  in  the  month  of  September,  has  recorded  that  the 
company  spent  a  "  very  debauched  day "  drinking  "  a 
good  deal  both  after  dinner  and  supper."  Indeed,  when 
Wilkes  had  retired  to  rest,  some  festive  souls  broke  into 
bis  room  and  persuaded  him  to  consume  another  bottle  of 
,ret.  Gibbon  was  termed  by  the  wit  and  high  spirits 
the  Buckinghamshire  colonel,  but  he  formed  a  poor 

Opnion  of  his  mOrp'  J-harar^Ar 

"  A  thorough  profligate  in  princi|de  as  in  practice,"  he 
considered  him,  "  his  life  stained  with  every  vice  and  his 
conversation    full    of  blasphemy    and    indecency.    These 

I  morals  he  glories  in — ^for  shame  is  a  weakness  be  has  long 

!  since  surmounted."  * 

Apparently,  on  this  occasion,  Wilkes  was  at  some 
pains  to  shock  the  company  by  pretending  that  he  had 
attacked  Bute  and  attached  himself  to  IHtt  and  Temple 
only  "  to  make  his  fortune  " — a  mere  paraphrase  of  the 
asseveration  that  "  accident  had  made  him  a  patriot." 
The  scandalised  Gibbon  treasured  up  the  memory  of 
this  appaienV4a&  of  principle,  forgetting  that  the  Great 
Commoner  and  his  brother-in-law  were  old  friends  of 
the  member  for  Aylesbury,  while  the  King's  favourite 
was  the  most  dangerous  enemy  that  his  party  had 
encountered. 

,'  While  he  was  at  Winchester  camp,  Wilkes  conceived  the 
idea  of  printing  the  ribald  parody  that  his  poor  wrong-head 
friend  Potter — now  in  the  grave — ^had  written  in  colla- 
boration with  him  many  years  before.  Doubtless  he  wished 
to  present  a  memento  of  their  dead  comrade  to  a  few  of 
his  fellow-rakes,  so  that  each  might  have  in  his  library  a 
copy  of  the  verses  that  had  been  so  often  recited  at  their 
symposiums  while  the  bottle  coursed  round  the  taUe  and 

>  Worhx  of  E.  Gibbon  (1814).  i.  142  n. ;  Add.  MS.  33,568,  f.  25  ;  T<AU 
Talk  ofS.  Rogers  (I>yce),  p.  351- 
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the  laughter  rang   high^-^  Accordingly   he   commissioned 
George  Kearsley,  the  printer  in  Ludgate  Street,  to  set  up 
the  poem  in  type,  and  let  him  have  proofs  struck  ofi  in 
red  ink  as  well  as  black  for  his  final  revision.    Tringham, 
the  well-known  book-plate  engraver,  was  also  instructed  to 
work  a  suitable  title-page  on  copper  with  a  phallic  design, 
—a  shameful  title-page  indeed,  composed  by  Wilkes  him-  \ 
self,  which  contained  an  atrocious  hbel  on  an  Archbishops  j 
Pressure  of  business  seems  to  have  prevented  Wilkes  from 
proceeding  far  with  the  printing  of  the  poem,  and  when  he 
resumed  the  task  a  few  months  later  he  soon  bad  cause  to  >' 
regret  that  he  had  not  allowed  the  "  Essay  on  Woman" 
to  lie  safely  in  his  desk. 

But  his  principal  occupation  during  the  whole  time  that 
he  was  in  charge  of  his  battalion  had  been  a  new  and  furious    ' 
^ffmpaign   against   the    Prim^Jdimster.    The   mspiration"^^-^ 
came  to  bim  trom  the  enemyJ^On  becoming  First  Ix>rd  of 
the  Treasury,  the  EMl__of^Bute  had  established  a  weekly  \ 
paper  for  the  defence  of  his  Government /4n  opposition    \ 
to  a  formidaWe^oEl-Wlflg^^riia^ar  called  The  Monito^Jl 
Wilkes's    choleric   friend    Tobias   SmolletL    a   loyal   Scot  { 
though  an  ineflBcient  journalist,  was  chosen  editor  of  the  I, 
Aew  mnisterial  organ,  which  was  christened  The  Briton.  J 
/  JTie  "opportunity  of  meeting  the  apologists  of  the  Govern-  | 
oient  in  weekly  controversy  was  irresistible,  and  ( Wilkes 
lost  no  time  in  settii^  up  a  rival  sheet,  which,  in  derision,  \  ^ 
he  dubbecTTAe^  Nw^A  JSyieSi,  ^Henceforth,  whether  in 
camp,~aT  Aylesbury,  <x  in  London,  he  managed  to  find    ' 
leisure  for  the  puUication  of  his  pap^  each  Saturday  morn- 
ing, writing  most  of  the  numbers  himself,  but  occasionallyjr^—  - 
obtaining  the  help  of  the  buriy,  blustering  Charles  Qjuri^ufi]) 
who  had  taken  the  pdace  of  ThomasHPotter  as  his  fidus 
Achates.    (Naturally,   The  North  Briton   was  filled  witlr 
violent  abuse  of  the  ministry  and  its  friends,  but  it  was 

>  TJU  Grtmilte  Paptrs,  i.  4S9-90;  Add.  MSS.  a2,t32,  pp.  34,  94,  ai?  ; 
30,885,  t.  136  ;  Gdildball  US.  314,  f.  I,  vcd.  3,  passim. 
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well  written,  witty,  and  epigrammatic,  and  from  the  first 
it  proved  a  great  success-W 

(Wilkes  wg?  npw  tTiirty-^yfji  years  old,  and  he  had  long 
been  a  man  of  mark.  If  he  had  gained  no  other  reputation, 
his  fame  as  a  wit  would  have  been  sufficient  to  make  him 
a  celebrity.^  In  the  college  hall,  in  the  loblnes  of  St. 
Stephen's,  in  the  club  and  in  the  co£[ee-house,  his  latest 
bon  mot  passed  from  lip  to  lip.  Folks  looked  to  him,  as 
to  Foote  and  Ltffd  Qiesterfield,  to  provide  the  town  wdth. 
its  supply  of  humour.  Some  of  these  andent  jests  have 
descended  to  posterity,  and  although  the  witticism  of  one 
age  becomes  a  platitude  in  the  next,  a  little  of  Wilkes's 
badinage  (an  s^^j^^  raise  a  laugh,  showing  that  the  salt  has 
not  lost  its  savour. 

Everyone  admired  the  neatness  of  the  repartee,  when 

Wilkes,  on  being  asked  to  take  a  pinch  of  snufE,  shook  his 

head  decisively,  and,  holding  his  finger  and  thumb  wide 

I  apart,  replied :  "  Thank  you,  I  have  no  small  vices,"  ■  and 

^  many  less  polished  quips  appear  in  modem  comedy. 

The  stalwart  Protestants  of  his  time  were  delighted 
with  a  famous  retort  of  his  to  a  Catholic  clergyman,  who 
in  the  course  of  a  theological  dispute  put  to  him  the  perti- 
nent question :  "  Where  was  your  religion  before  Luther  ?  " 

"  Did  you  wash  your  face  this  morning  ?  "  demanded 
Wilkes,  and  when  his  antagonist  gave  a  smiling  assent,  he 
inquired  calmly :  "  Where  was  your  face  before  you  washed 
it  ?  " » 

Soon  after  he  had  commenced  bis  crusade  against  the 
artritrary  Government  of  George  the  Third,  a  lady  begged 
him  to  take  a  hand  in  a  game  of  cards. 

^  Eitglish  NfWfpapers,  H.  R.  Fox  Bonnie,  1.  153-161 ;  Lift  o^  Wtlkn, 
J.  Almon,  i.  9'-3 :  "  J-T.Y."  in  Notts  and  Qit*ri*s,  7th  aeries,  Lx.  104 ; 
MttHoiri  of  th»  Rtign  of  Georgt  III,  H.  Walpole,  i.  140 ;  PMic  Aivmistr, 
Jane  3  and  Jtme  3,  1763 ;  Witk«s,  Sheridan,  Fox,  W,  F,  Roe,  pp.  37-S ; 
Wilkes  and  Cobbttt.  J.  S.  Watson,  p.  11. 

■  Jttcords  of  My  Lift,  J.  Taylor,  i.  114  ;   Ewropeam  Magatine  (179S), 

*  The  Sexagenarian,  W.  Beloe,  ii.  11 ;  Diary  ofCrabb  Rabimsom,  i,  95, 
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"  Dear  Madam,"  he  answered,  "  do  not  ask  me,  for  I 
am  so  ignorant  that  I  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  a 
king  and  a  knave,"  and  no  true  Whig  was  ever  tired  of 
quoting  the  apposite  reply.* 

One  day  while  walking  cm  the  Steyne  at  Brighton  he 
met  a  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Wilkes,"  she  explained,  "  I  am  come  out 
for  a  little  sun  and  air." 

"  I  think.  Madam,"  he  repUed,  "  you  bad  better  get  a 
little  husband  first." " 

Most  popular,  perhaps,  of  aU  his  jibes  was  his  retort  to 
Lord  S^Qdwich.  The  dissipated  earl  had  laughingly  pro- 
phesied that  Wilkes  would  die  of  a  venereal  disease  or  on 
the  gallows.  \ 

"  Th*t  depends,  my  lord,"  came  the  swift  reply, "  whether 
1  cmteace  your  mistress  or  your  principles."  '  ' 

( Ytf,  in  spite  of  bis  celebrity  as  a  wit,  the  member  for 
Aylesbury  did  not  succeed  m  winning  the  poation  in  society 
to  which  he^giifij^."7fAltfiough  he  was  welcome  enough  at 
a  man's  party,  the  great  hostesses  would  not  d^'gn  to  rwnp- 
nise  bim.J  With  the  exception  of  Lady  T'""r^'',  wbo  was 
"  obliged"'toTc3erate  bis  company  when  her  husband  had 
need  of  him,  no  grande  dame  appears  to  have  opened  her 
doors  to  him.  This  ostracism  was  not  fvbolly  due  to  the 
exdusiveuess  of  the  English  nobility,/ which  even  in  bis 
day  was  often  relaxed  in  favour  of  some  whose  origin  was 
no  more  distinguished  than  bis.  In  sjnte  of  the  fact  that 
be  had  not  been  to  any  of  the  great  public  schools,  it 
was  possible  that  John  \Wlkes  might  have  won  the  same 
social  success  as  Anthony  Storey'  or  James  Hare  by  becoming 
the  satellite  of  a  man  of  rank,  unless  there  bad  been  some 
grave  reason  to  prevent  his  advancement./Possibly  bis 
progress  was  hindered  by  his  *!naP'"''*'  t^mbarrasfimpntg  but 

■  Rtcwis  of  My  Lift,  J.  Taylor,  i.  113. 

■  Tha  Stxaftnariam,  W.  Bdoe,  li.  13.  (This  boD  mot  is  also  attributed 
to  Joseph  JekyU.) 

*  StalMMMi  of  George  HI,  Lord  Bronghun,  3rd  series,  p.  189. 
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(beyood  all  doubt  it  was  his  reputation  as  a  profligate  that 
caused  society  to  look  a^cance  at  him.  Although  no  mcnre 
—inmioral  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  be  gave  the 
_impression  of  being  unable  to  put  a  curb  upon  his  passion^  ■ 
Whether  true  or  false,  the  story  told  ^y  Hnrarfl  Waip^J" 
thaUHfllkea-^^d  debaocbed  a  maiden  of  fagiily  by  -aa 
infOTm^_^mmse  of  marriage."  shows  how  popular  opinion 


Kter.^  No  one  would  have 
credited  the  most  merciless  rake  of  the  period,  such  as  Lord 
Pembroke  or  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  with  such  an  outrage 
upon  the  principle  of  ncidesse  oblige,  save  under  exceptional 

...circumstances  and  swayed  by  genuine  infatuation,  but  the 
author  of  The  North  Briton  was  beheved  to  sin  through 
mere  wantonness,  being  no  respecter  of  persons ;    and 

\  Wilkes,  who  loved  to  shock  the  world  by  painting  himself 
jn_the  black^t_g^"rs.  oia^  QO_Attempt_ta.assume«the 
cloak  of  a  hypocrite,  even  to  gratify  his  social  ambitions. 
-whatever  was  worst  in  his  character  was  always  known  of 


'  Memoirs  of  the  Reiiti  of  Gtorgi  ttt,  H.  Walpole,  i.  14a ;  cj.  Dr.  John- 
's ofHiiioii  of  WUkes'a  morals.    Birkbeck  Hill's  BoswtU,  v.  339. 
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"THE  NORTH  BRITON" 

1762-1763 

WITH  his  wonted  sagacity^ Wilkes  had  been  the 
first  to  perceive  that  the  best  means  of  dama- 
ging the  Govenmient  that  had  repudiated  his 
friends  was  by  waping  a  fierce  jcnimalistic  war- 
fare  in  guerilla  f^io"  ^ffff""^  *hp  unpopular  PuTpp.  Minkter. ") 
Even  before  Lord  Bute  Imd  become  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Wilkes  held  him  up  to  ridicule  as  a  court  minion  in  an 
article  in  the  Monitor,  and  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  same 
periodical  he  had  in^noated  that  the  relationship  between 
the  King's  mother  and  the  impopular  statesman  ^^«=''"lhl«^ 
that  of  Mad^rne"de  Pompadour  Md  her  cher  ami,  the  AbM 
de  Bemis.^  I^It  was  to  deride  the  nationality  of  the  Premier 
that  he  selected  the  title  of  The  North  Briton  for  his  new  paper, 
the  first  sheet  of  which  was  published  on  the  Sth  of  Tune. 
1762,  a^^^t  after  the  minister  had  accepted  the  seals  of 
office.  Trhe  booksdler  whom  Wilkes  desired  to  employ, 
one  mlliam  Johnston  of  Ludgate  Street,  refused  to  take  the 
risk  "cT^publlshUiK— Hw  peiiodJcalr iniir"eventiia]Iy  "frforgft 
Kearsley  of  Ludgate  Hill^the  nephew  and  succeKor  of  one 
Jacob  Robinson,  accepted  the  responsibility  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  be^^initted  jo_disclose^he  identity 
oj^lhe  real  author  in  case  of  prmecution.*    A  printer  nam^ 

■  Th»  Monitor,  May  aa  and  June  11,  1762.  The  North  Bnton  (1763), 
iii.  31,  41  ;  Die.  Nat.  Biog.,  in  the  admirable  article  on  John  Wilkea  by 
J.  H.  Bigg  :  Cf.  Hit.  of  LaU  Minority  (J.  Almon),  4th  ed.,  p.  58 ;  Life  of 
Witktt,  J.  Alinoa,  i.  n. ;  English  Newipaptrs,  H.  B.  Fox  Bourne,  i.  153. 

*  Gnildlutll  HS.  314-4:  "  Proof  of  aathorahip  of  Ths  North  Briton, 
No.  4S  "  :  ef.  Add,  US.  35,400,  i.  160. 
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Dryden  Leach,  of  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  was  secured 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  first  number  opened  with 
a  fine  sentence  in  the  true  Wilkish  manner  :  "  The  hberty 
of  the  press  is  the  birthright  of  a  Briton,  and  is  justly  esteemed 
the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  Uberties  of  this  country,"  which 
formed  the  text  of  a  terse,  vigorous  article,(,fuU  of  veiled 
sarcasm  aimed  at  the  unpopular  minister  and  bis  Scottish 
nationality.  ) 

--  (  A  Caledonian  ancestry  was  at  that  time  a  most  serious 
embarrassment  to  any  pubhc  man  who  desired  to  make  bis 
mark  in  English  poUtics. )  The  immemorial  hostility  to  the 
people  of  the  North,  which  was  almost  a  natural  trait 
throughout  England,  had  in  recent  years  been  fanned  into 
a  fiercer  flame  by  the  Highland  invasion  of  '45,  while 
the  success  of  Scottish  immigrants  in  every  walk  rf_hfe 
increased  the  resentment.  Almost  every  Englishman  re- 
garded a  Scotsman  with  bitter  hatred,  rit^culing  bis  manner 
of  speech,  the  poverty  of  his  country,  its  barrenness,  the 
bleakness  of  its  climate,  attributing  to  him  dirty  habits 
and  loathsome  diseases,  making  him  the  butt  of  a  hundred 
ill-natured  sarcasms.^  This  attitude  of  mind,  which  is  re- 
vealed so  constantly  in  the  table-talk  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
nowhere  found  more  violent  expression  than  in  the  pages 
|of  The  North  Briton,  where  Wilkes  put  forth  aU  his  wit  and 
/eloquence  in  reviling  the  people  of  Scotland.  (The  second, 
'  third,  and  fourth  numbers  of  the  paoer  were  filled  with 
cynical  insults  against  the  whole  race.    / 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  conduct  should  put  an  end 
to  many  old  friendships,  for  since  the  Leyden  dasre,  when 
Alexander  Carlyle  and  John  Gregory  were  his  fellow-students, 
some  of  Wilkes's  bosom  companions  had  been  natives  of  the 
sister  kingdom.  Among  the  first  to  break  with  him  was 
the  irascible  Smollett,  the  rival  editor,  stung  beyond  endur- 
ance by  the  references  in  The  North  Briton  to  "  the  ntunerous 

>  Hist,  of  Eitgtand,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  iii.  50-4 ;  Wmes,  Sheridan,  and 
Fox,  VI.  F.  Boe,  p.  31. 
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Scottidsms  "  in  his  literary  style  and  the  ceaseless  afEronts 
to  his  national  pride.'    Before  long  also,  his  dear  friend 
Dr.  Armstrong,  who  had  watched  over  the  health  of  little  \ 
Polly  Wilkes  with  almost  parental  fondness  for  many  years, 
sent  him  a  curt  letter  sayii^ :  "  I  catmot  with  honour  or 
decency  associate  with  one  who  has  distinguished  himself 
by  abusing  my  country ;  "  though  some  bdieved  that  the   / 
resentment  of  the  physician  was  caused  principally  by  the 
unauthorised  publication  of  one  of  his  poems  which  he  had 
^trusted  to  the  editor  of  The  North  Briton  for  safe  custody.* 
These  defections,  however,  did  not  cause  Wilkes  to'modify 
his  crusade  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  as  the  arch-enemy    1 
of  Scotland  he  soon  began  to  be  regarded  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen  as  almost  a  national  hero.  ) 

It  was  in  The  North  Britm.  No.  5.  published  on 
July  3,  that  Wilkes  reached  the  hdght  of  his  audacity, 
elaborating  his  Bemis-Pompadour  innuendoes  with  still 
greater,  emphasis.  For  an  historical  analogy  he  selected 
the  early  days  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  when  he 
reminded  his  readers  there  had  been  "  a  minority  under  the 
direction  of  a  Mother,  actuated  by  strong  passions  and 
influenced  by  an  insolent  minister."*  Without  the  least 
disguise  he  compared  Lord  Bute  to  Mortimer,  while  the 
character  of  Queen  Isabella  was  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  Dowager  Princess  of  Wal^,  who,  like  her  predecessor  of 
old,  was  believed  by  the  mob  toTiave  a  liaistm  with  the  royal 
Jayourite^  Having  suggested  that  the  Scottish  earl  as  well 
as  Mortimer  had  arranged  a  peace  toIEe  disadvanFage^of 
.tSgland^and  for  the  benefit  of  Ek  fellow-countrymen,  he 
declared|~~with  ^ir^bviuus  infertJncertIiat~"TIortuner  was 

>  Life  0/  wakes,  J.  Almon,  i.  50-1. 

■  Add. MS. 30. 867, f. 316.  Seei>i'c.Nii<.BMi$..iiiideT"JohnAnnstroDg"; 
Life  of  Hume,  J.  H.  Burton,  p.  148  ;  LU.  AnecdtiUs  of  EigUtenth  Century, 
J.Nichols,  ii-  3''9- 

*  The  North  BriUm,  printed  for  J.  Williams  (1763),  i.  38,  (This  was 
tbe  editioD  in  3  vc^.,  priotcsd  at  Wilkes's  private  press  in  Great  George 
Street).  "  J.T.Y."  in  Notes  and  Queries,  7th  series,  viii.  loi  ;  ef.  Add, 
USS.  33.132,  fl.  146,  383 ;   30.668,  f.  40. 
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indebted  for  the  enonnity  of  bis  power  to  a  criminal  coires- 
pondence  with  the  Qaeen  Mother."*  It  was  an  amazing 
phili{^c,  written  with  a  restraint  that  made  the  invective 
all  the  more  fordUe,  undoubtedly  the  most  audacious 
leaflet  that  had  been  hurled  against  the  Government,  and  the 
young  King,  who  loved  and  honoured  his  mother,  must  have 
been  more  than  human  if  he  had  ever  forgotten  the  insult. 

/  ^At  this  period  WUkes  and  Churchill  had  become  the 
closest  of  friends, 'yn  unlucky  circumstance  for  the  former, 
since  although  he  was  unamenable  to  influence  and  could 
learn  nothii^  in  vice  from  any  man  alive,  the  spirit  of 
emulation  made  him  prone  to  compete  with  his  ally  in 
extravagance  and  profl^cy.'  An  uncouth  reprobate, 
drunkard  as  well  as  debaudiee,  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  a  clergyman,  the  poet  had  blazed  into  fame  daring  the 
previous  year  with  the  pubhcaticm  of  "  The  Rosdad,"  a 
satire  upon  the  stage.  Though  raised  by  popular  accla- 
mation to  the  throne  that  had  been  vacant  since  Pope's 
death,  he  had  revealed  httle  of  the  imagination  and  had 
displayed  none  of  the  art  of  the  man  of  Twickenham,  and 
conscious  that  he  would  suffer  in  comparison  with  this  first 
model,  he  acclaimed  Dryden  as  his  master,  aping  the  rough 
vigour  of  the  great  John  with  as  much  success  as  lack  of 
genius  had  permitted  him.  Later,  in  the  Hudibrastic  vein, 
he  produced  some  verses  that  one  who  was  not  the  least 
fastidious  of  his  contemporaries  described  as  "  glorious,"  but 
he  was  a  dull  feUow  at  the  best,  without  a  spark  of  humour, 
having  little  merit  save  a  spedes  of  rugged  vefaem^ice.* 

No  more  suitable  henchman,  however,  could  have  been 
found  for  Wilkes's  purpose.  While  the  member  for  Ayles- 
bury was  toiling  to  make  his  battalion  as  efficient  as  a 

I    regiment  of  the  line,  which  he  congratulated  himself  upon 
i    accomplishing  before  they  were  disbanded,  Chorchill  under- 

>  TA«  Ntwtt  BrAoM  (1763),  i.  41. 

■  Add.  HS.  30.878,  i.  1. 

■  IMtttt  ofH.  WaipoU  (Toynbee),  v.  443, 
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took  the  duty  of  conecting  the  proof  sheets  of  The  North  "^ 
Briton,  and  was  always  ready  to  write  one  of  the  papers 
himself  when  his  chief  could  not  find  leisure  for  the  task, 
the  periodical  gaining  in  scurrility  what  it  lost  in  wit  when 
these  occasions  arose/  Wilkes,  nevertheless,  was  satisfied 
with  his  cdlaborator.  "  I  admired  exceedingly  what  I  read 
last  Satiuday,"  he  assured  his  friend  on  the  27th  of  July. 
"  Your  last  Nor^  Briton  I  liked  excessively,"  he  infonned 
him  a  few  weeks  later.  "A  thousand  thanks  for  your 
verse  and  prose  of  Saturday,"  he  wrote  to  his  colleague  on 
October  25,  "  you  have  managed  The  North  Briton  incom- 
pMably."'  s- 

C  Whether  the  pen  was  wielded  by  Wilkes  or  by  his    A 
satellite,  the  public  read  the  paper  witii  the  greatest  eager-       { 
ness.  f  The  daily  press  contained  no  leading  article,  and,       f 
except  when  an  occasional  letter  from  some  industrious       / 
correspondent  appeared  in  its  pages,  every  reader  was  left      / 
to  form  his  own  estimate  of  political  events.     It  may  be      I 
imagined  with  what  delight  the  tyincal  En^h  house-      \ 
hdder  welcomed  the  new  addition  to  his  breakfast-table        y 
on  a  Saturda^moming.  (Even  the  sternest  TOT^laughed        / 
with  glee  at  the  sparkling  witticisms  against  the^hatfid,      1 
Scotsmen. )  Hundreds  of  electors-who  loved  and  hnnnnred       \ 
their  ^ung  king  nodded  with  stem  approval  over  the  clever         \ 
diatnEes  at  the^cpense~H  Lord  Bute,  and  repeated  to  one  [ 

anoSer  the  rumour  of  his  li£iison  with_the^  Z^ncess  of         / 
I^mT  'TBs  ^heart  of  every  stalwart  Whig  glowed  witti        / 
fresh  courage,  and  it  was  declared— -and  with  much  truth —       / 
that  a  great  political  writer  had  appeared,  the  most  ex-     / 
c^ent  pamphleteer  smce  the  dajre  of  Swift. 

Yet,  although  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  rank  and  file, 
the  leaders  of  the  party  were  by  no  means  unanimous  in 
their  approbation.  (  Pitt  indeed  was  frsp^ly  hfyitilp  frn^n  thg  ^ 
first,  as  >^lkes  himself  acknowledged  later,  for  the  great 

1  GoildhaU  US.  314,  4  :  The  Grenvilh  Papers,  i.  473. 
■  Add.  MSS.  30.878,  fi.  s,  13,  14. 
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minister  had  always  striven  ior  the  principle  of  natitmal 
unity,  and  was  sor^y  grieved  that  one  of  his  own  henchmen 
should  be  the  foremos£Tn"revilmgthe  brave  Scottish  nation.' 
At  the  outset  Lord  Temple  also  disapproved  of  the  policy  of 
The  North  Britoiii'a^iakhoogh  be  modified  his  opinion  ior 
a  little  while,  his  combative  instinct  being  unable  to  resist 
the  fascination  of  a  journalistic  battle  when  the  odds  were 
all  on  the  side  of  his  own  party,  he  confessed  to  his  friends 
that  he  hated  "  thit  pftpfir  vrarf^rf ,"  and  was  much  incensed 
that  he  should  be  regarded  as  its  instigates.  *  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  however,  wbcnn  the  King's  mother  had  dubbed 
in  derision  "  The  Prince  of  the  Whigs,"  declared  that  Wilkes 
was  the  hfe  and  soul  of  the  Oppo^tion,  and  many  of  his 
principal  followers  shared  his  views.* 

Each  week  throughout  the  summer  >K^es  and  Churchill 
continued  to  launch  their  thunderbolts  against  the  Govern- 
ment, eulogiMng  Pitt,  abusing  "  the  favourite,"  making 
cjmical  reflections  upon  the  King  himself.*  No  one  was 
spared  whom  it  served  their  purpose  to  lampoon,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  "  the  tavem-bill " 
Chancellor,  who  owed  this  clemency  to  the  free-masoniy  of 
the  Medmenham  monks.*  Even  such  an  unobtniave  dilet- 
tante as  Horace  Walpole  received  a  mild  castigation  because 
he  was  supposed  to  have  flattered  the  Scotch  and  pane- 
gyrised Henry  Fox,  but  he  conciliated  his  critic  1^  having 
"  taken  it  so  well,"  which  he  might  not  have  done  had  the 
blow  been  a  less  light  one.*  Dr.  Johnson,  now  a  Govern-, 
ment  p^isioner,  was  one  of  the  earhest  victims  of  The 
tiortk  Brtlon's  Sartasius,  many  oi  Lhircausttc  deluutions^in 

'  Wilkes's  Marginalia,  io  Hist,  of  Latt  Minority,  3rd  Imp.  (Brit. 
Mus.),  p.  399- 

■  Wilkes's  Marginalia,  ibid.,  pp.  399,  401  ;  Tke  GrtwrUit  Paftrs,  i.  456, 
ii.  4 :  The  Clialliam  Correspondenct,  ii.  193. 

*  Wilkes's  Marginalia,  ibid.,  p,  401. 

*  Th»  North  Briton  (1763),  i.  pp.  69-70. 

*  Wilkes's  MarginaliA,  tiiid.,  p.  409. 

■  L»mrs  of  H.  WalpoU  (Toynbee),  i.  xlvi.,  v.  389 :  Tht  North  BriUm. 
(1763).  1-  »7.  54.  "■  136- 
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bis  own  Dictionary  being  quoted  against  bim.^  So  serioudy  ' 
did  Bute  regardJJift  nTislaughts  of  his  enemy,  that  he  estab- 
lished a  second  paper,  named  The  Auditor,  under  the  editor^ 
stup  ot  Arthur  Murphy,  ati  Irish  pl&ywnght,  as  an  auxiliary 
tq_&adlletf s  iournal^  Uetore  many  weeks  had  passed, 
V5Wlk«had_t^_^tisfaction  of  knowing  that  be  had  become 
one  of  the  grMiStV^itu^l  trii=rSnp  thp.  Ifttifl,  anH  he 
strutted  about  the  Winchester  camp  in  his  scarlet  coat  and 
cocked  hat  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  there  were 
few  of  his  foes  who  did  not  fear  himi^ 

"  Why  do  not  the  Print  Shops  t^ie  me  ?  "  he  chuckled, 
"  I  am  an  incomparable  subject  for  a  {Hint,"  *  and  his  ', 
fame  certainly  justified  this  last  great  tribute  to  notoriety.    / 

During  the  next  month  he  was  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with 
another  old  friend.  It  came  to  his  knowledge  that  the 
great  genhis  of  \^illiam  Hogarth',  who  had  been  a  fellow- 
member  of  the  Beef  Steak  Qub  for  many  years,  was  about 
to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  a  political 
caricature  having  been  projected,  called  "  The  Times,"  in 
i^ch  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were  to  be  held 
up  to  ridicule.  Having  rem(«istrated  with  the  artist,  he 
learnt  that,  although  it  was  intended  to  satirise  Pitt  and 
Temi^e,  neither  Churchill  nor  himself  would  be  assailed, 
^tdwreupon  be  replied  that  he  "  should  never  believe  it  worth 
■yttiiSe  to  tfike  notice  of  any  reflections  on  himself,  but  if  his 
friends  were  attacked,  he  should  then  think  he  was  wounded 
in  the  most  sensible  part,  and  would,  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
avenge  their  cause,"  adding  significantly  "  that  if  he  thought 
The  North  Briton  would  insert  ^^lat  he  sent  he  would  make 
an  ai^>eal  to  the  public  on  the  very  Saturday  foUowii^  the 
puUication  of  the  print."  *    Not  only  was  Hc^arth  under 

>  Tht  North  Briton,  i.  99,  101-5;  ii.  175.  Cf,  Boiwirs  Joknam, 
G.  B.  Hill,  iii.  183. 

*  Guildhall  MS.  314,  t,  vol.  3.    Letter  Erotn  Aylertrary,  Aug.  39. 

>  UUtTS  to  and  /rom  W.  Willas  (1769),  pp.  1S8-9 ;  The  Politicat 
StfiOer,  i.  388;  Hogarth's  Worhs,  J.  Ireland  and  J.  Nicbols,  u.  183; 
Lif*  of  Wilhts,  ].  Alinon,  iii.  34. 
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considerable  obligations  to  Bute,  but  his  purse,  as  was  often 
the  case,  at  that  monient  needed  replenishing,  while  no 
doubt  he  considered  himself  in  honour  bound  to  keep  his 
promise  to  his  employers  ;  so,  notwithstanding  the  threats 
of  the  autocrat,  "  The  Times  "  made  its  appearance  in  due 
course.^  The  dreaded  caricature,  however,  [HTOved  to  be  a 
puerile  production,  most  harmless  and  ineffective  as  a  poli- 
tical cartoon. 

It  depicted  a  street  of  burning  houses,  emblematic  of 
the  world  in  flames,  which  the  Premier,  with  the  help  of  a 
fire-engine  manned  by  soldiers  and  sailors,  was  endeavouring 
to  subdue,  while  Pitt  and  Temple  strove  to  excite  the  con- 
flagration.* Yet,  as  a  warning  to  those  who  might  seek  to 
defy  him,  in  order  to  show  that  his  commands  could  not 
be  d^beyed  with  impunity,  Wilkes  proceeded  to  make  a 
savage  attack  upon  bis  old  friend,  devoting  a  whole  number 
of  The  North  Briton  to  his  castigation.  No  diatribe  was 
ever  more  merciless.  The  painter's  favourite  picture,  a 
portrait  of  bis  wife,  was  ridiculed  with  cruel  mockery.  He 
was  accused  of  being  the  most  envious  and  malevdent  of 
mankind,  swayed  (mly  by  vanity  and  love  of  gain,  delighting 
in  the  darkest  phases  of  human  nature,  wholly  despicable 
and  bad  at  heart.*  Nothing  was  omitted  that  malignity 
could  devise  to  canse  him  pain.  Hogarth,  an  <Ad  man  in 
weak  health,  was  sorely  woimded,  but  with  the  tenacity  of 
a  [ffoud  sensitive  spirit  he  treasured  the  memory  of  the 
afircmt,  ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  an  appropriate  revenge. 

At  the  same  time  Wilkes  was  engaged  in  a  much  more 
troublesome  quarrel.  (^  In  The  North  Briton  of  August  2X 
he  had  offended  Earl  Talbot,  Lord  Steward  of  the 
Household,  by  a  witty  satire  upon  his  h(n^emanship.*}  A 
few  dajrs  later  his  victim  sent  him  a  letter  to  demand  that 

'  AntcdoUs  of  Hogarth,  by  himself,  p.  58. 

■  William  Hogarth,  A.  Dobeon,  p.  131 ;  Cat.  of  Satitieal  Prinls  (Brit. 
Mm.),  iv.  188-93. 

•  Tht  North  BriUm  (1763),  i.  154-63. 

*  Tht  North  BriUm  (1763),  i.  io8-q. 
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he  should  dther  acknowledge  or  disclaim  the  article,  to  which 
^^^Ikes  replied  that  he  must  first  insist  on  knowing  bis  lord- 
ship's right  to  catechise  him  about  an  anonymous  paper.* 
A  long  and  acrimonious  correspondence  followed,  which 
ended  in  Lord  Talbot  sending  Colonel  Norbome  Berkeley  / 
with  a  challenge  to  his  lampooner  to  fight  a  duel  on  Bagshot 
Heath.  The  letter  in  which  Wilkes  hastened  to  accept  the  ' 
invitation  revealed  a  flash  of  his  irrepressible  humour,  tor 
he  not  (mly  invited  his  adversary's  second  to  sup  with  him, 
but  even  suggested  that  they  should  make  a  partie  carried 
On  the  5th  of  October,  the  appointed  day,  incapable  still  of 
r^arding  the  matter  seriously,  be  swaggered  into  the  Red 
litm  Inn,  a  famous  hostelry  kept  by  the  famous  Tom  TUbnry, 
which  had  been  chosen  as  their  rendezvous,  accompanied  by 
Harris,  his  adjutant,  fresh  from  an  orgie  at  Hedmenham 
Abbey,  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  jocular  bravado.  An 
interview  with  Lend  Talbot  soon  convinced  him  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  an  amicaUe  su{^>er  and  the  [K}stponement 
<A  this  combat  till  the  maning,  or  in  that  event  sih«  die,  as 
he  seems  to  have  expected. 

Furioos  with  pas^on,  the  earl  addressed  him  in  terms 
that  made  a  duel  inevitable.  Maintaining  bis  ajdomb, 
Wlkes  suggested  that  the  doors  should  be  locked  and  the 
afbir  settled  at  once  in  that  same  room.  For  a  moment 
LchyI  Talbot's  anger  blazed  forth  afresh,  and  he  declared 
that  this  would  be  "  mere  butchery,"  Then,  mollified  by 
the  good  humour  of  his  enemy,  be  reproached  Wilkes  for 
attacking  him  without  provocation,  asking  "  in  a  soothing 
tone  of  voice,"  if  he  were  not  sorry  to  make  him  unhappy. 
The  wit  begged  permission  to  ring  for  pens  and  papers, 
chatting  amiaUy  with  the  angry  peer  meanwhile,  reminding 
him  of  the  occasion  on  which  he  had  been  his  guest  at 
Wycombe  camp  ;  but  when  the  writing  materials  had  been 
Inoaght  a  touch  of  seriousness  came  over  bim,  and  he 

>  Lift  of  Wilkts,  J.  Almon,  iii.  41-3. 

■  A  Complttt  ColUction  of  Genuint  Paptrs  (Paris,  1767),  pp.  11-13. 
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scribbled  a  letter  to  his  patrcm  with  the  pathetic  request 
that  if  he  were  killed.  Lady  TemjJe  should  superintend  the 
education  of  a  daughter  whom  he  loved  beyond  all  the 
wOTtd.^  A  moment  later  he  had  become  a  gay  swashbudder 
again,  and  he  desired  that  they  should  proceed  at  once  to 
the  field  of  battle.  More  than  half  appeased  by  the  amia- 
bility of  his  antagonist.  Lord  Talbot  ret<sted  that  he  seemed 
in  a  great  hurry  to  be  killed,  whereupon  Wilkes  reminded 
him  that  be  was  nmning  a  double  risk,  since  he  fought  with 
a  halter  round  his  neck,  while  the  eari  was  %hting  with 
"  the  King's  pardon  in  his  pocket."  The  Ltwd  Steward 
having  made  the  obvious  repartee  that  Wilkes  was  sure  to 
come  to  the  gallows,  the  irrepressible  wit  inquired  if  he  was 
to  be  "  killed  first  and  hanged  afterwards."  • 

Neither  of  the  combatants  was  eager  for  the  fight,  their 
verbal  warfare  having  extinguished  most  of  the  noMeman's 
indignation,  but  both  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  with  honour, 
and  after  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  to  a 
garden  near  the  inn.  It  was  now  seven  o'clock  at  night, 
but  there  was  a  bright  moon.  Wlkes's  high  spirits  were 
undiminished  to  the  last,  for  ^en  his  opponait  demanded 
how  many  shots  they  should  fire,  he  answered  with  a  laugh, 
"  As  many  as  you  please.  I  have  brought  a  bag  of  bullets 
and  a  fla^  of  gunpowder."  * 

They  were  placed  back  to  back  at  a  distan<»  of  ten  yards, 
and  the  Adjutant,  having  given  the  signal,  both  wheeled 
round  and  discharged  their  pistds  ^multaneously.  Wilkes, 
one  may  be  sure,  took  care  to  miss,  while  it  was  also  certain 
that  Lord  Talbot  could  not  find  it  io  his  heart  to  take  a 
steady  aim  at  such  an  incorrigible  jester,  and  the  two 
bullets  whistled  harmlessly  into  the  darkness.  Scarcely 
had  the  reports  died  away  when  the  journalist  walked  up 
ito  his  anti^onist  and  coidessed  that  he  was  the  author  of 

•  Tlu  GrtmilU  Paptrs,  i.  477,  479. 

*  Lift  of  wakes,  J.  Ahnon,  Ui.  33 ;  cf.  Add.  USS.  35,400,  S.  II~I3. 
»  Add.  MS.  33,567,  f.  170. 
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the  oSen^ve  article.    The  earl  replied  that  Wilkes  was  a  I 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  after  which  they  all  re-  1 
tamed  to  the  Red  Lion,  where  they  made  a  most  good-  I 
humoured  partie  carrie  after  aU,  over  a  bottle  of  claret.^  ' 
Needless  to  add  the  pubUc  were  much  amused  by  the  in- 
cident, and  Wlkes  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many  cari- 
catures of  the  duel  in  the  windows  of  the  print  shops. 
Apparently,  too,  he  became  more  than  ever  "  a  hon  among 
the  ladies,"  on  his  return  to  camp. 

"  A  sweet  girl  whom  I  have  sighed  for  unsuccessfully 
these  foitf  months,"  he  confessed  to  both  Churchill  and  Lord 
Temple  when  he  wrote  to  them  from  Winchester.  "  now 
whispers  me  that  she  will  trust  her  honour  at  the  first 
Shepherd's  minute  to  a  man  who  takes  so  much  care  of  his 
own.  I  must  look  into  my  old  friend  Johnson  for  what 
is  synonymous  to  the  word  honour,  to  guess  at  the  fair  one's 
meaning."  ' 

A  few  days  previously,  Arthur  Murphy,  the  inconse- 
quent Irishman  who  edited  The  Auditor,  printed  a  state- 
ment in  his  paper  to  the  effect  that  Wilkes  had  insulted  a 
son  of  Lord  Bute,  a  boy  at  Winchester  school,  by  abuang 
his  father  in  his  presence,  threatening  also  that  he  would 
bring  him  to  the  block.  Though  the  story  was  too  absurd 
fcH-  belief,  since  his  worst  enemies  admitted  that  "  Jack  was 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,"  '  Wilkes  instructed  Churchill 
to  compose  an  elaborate  denial  in  No.  21  of  The  North 
Briton ;  while  he  requested  Dr.  Burton,  the  head-master  of 
the  college,  to  make  a  puUlc  investigation  of  the  charge 
in  his  b^ialf.  The  pedago^e,  however,  probably  with 
good  reason,  did  not  consider  that  he  was  justified  in  taking 
notice  of  the  calumny,  notwithstanding  that  Wilkes  had 

Wilkes's  accotmt  of  the  duel  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Temple,  published  in 
St.  James's  Chronicle,  May  14-16,  1767,  and  Lift  of  Wilkes,  J.  Almon, 
39-39,  ia  corroborated  in  the  main  by  two  letters  from  Dr.  Birch, 

MSS.  35,400.  ff.  5,  II,  12. 

Add.  MS.  30,878,  I.  10  ;   cf.  The  Crenville  Papers,  i.  486. 

The  phrase  is  Dr.  Johnsoa's  1  see  Birkbeck  Hill's  Bosweil,  iji.  183. 
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inflicted  a  severe  punishment  upon  some  of  his  nuUtiamen, 
who  had  insulted  a  Winchester  boy  a  short  time  previously.' 
Still  no  one  credited  the  story,  and  Wilkes  continued  to  be, 
as  he  boasted  to  his  friends,  "  more  caressed  than  I  can  tell." 
A  re-shuffling  of  ministerial  offices  now  took  place.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  purchase  a  majority  in  the  Commons 
)  favourable  to  peace,  and  Henry  Fox,  the  paymaster,  was 
'  selected  as  the  one  strong  man  able  to  eoUffce  the  King's 
intentions,  being  admitted  to  the  Cabinet  and  ousting 
Georpe  GrenviUe  as  "  manager  "  of  the  Lower  House.  A 
system  of  wholesale  bribery  and  intimidation,  never  sur- 
passed in  the  history  of  Parliament,  was  quickly  estaUidied. 
As  usual  in  such  cases,  a  host  of  superfluous  bureaucrats 
was  created,  innumerable  turncoats  being  rewarded  for  their 
apostasy  l^  the  gift  of  rich  sinecures.  "  A  shop  was 
pubhcly  opened  at  the  Pay  Office,"  Horace  Walpole  de- 
clares, with  metaphorical  accuracy  at  all  events,  "  whither 
the  members  flocked  and  received  the  wages  of  their  venality 
in  bank  bills."  Loans  were  raised  in  cxrder  to  reward  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  with  a  share  of  the  pr<£ts. 
It  was  made  plain  to  all  that  while  the  "  Kill's  friends  " 
would  be  lavishly  rewarded  his  enemies  would  be  ruthlessly 
proscribed.  As  a  public  warning  the  sovereign  struck  the 
name  of  "  the  Prince  of  the  Whigs  "  from  the  list  of  Privy 
Councillors  with  his  own  hand.  The  whole  of  the  Gvil 
Service  was  microscoiHCally  pruned  and  weeded,  the  humblest 
clerk  or  exciseman  being  dischai^^  without  explanation  if 
he  was  suspected  of  being  a  supporter  of  any  member  of 
the  opposition.  Every  vote,  both  in  Parliament  and  the 
constituencies,  was  r^arded  as  the  property  of  the  Crown. 
At  last  George  the  Third  had  worlced  his  will  and  the  House 
of  Commons  lay  crushed  beneath  his  feet.* 

'  Tl»  North  BriUm  (1763),  i.  196;  Add.  MSS.  35,400,  fi.  Ii-ia  ; 
30,878,  f.  II  ;   30,875,  f.  73  ;    Tht  GrenvUU  Paptfi,  \.  486. 

•  HUt.  of  the  Reign  of  Ctorge  til,  H,  Walpole,  i.  157  ;  Hiit.  of  Bng- 
land,  W.  E.  Lecky,  iii.  56-8 ;  Early  Hist,  of  Charlts  Jtrnts  Fox,  C.  O. 
Trevelyan,  pp.  31-3. 
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C  Dnring  the  {crowing  month  the  Militia  was  disbanded,  ^ 
and  after  he  bad  given  his  battalion  "  a  farewell  drink  "  at 
Reading,  the  carouse  lasting  ios  three  days,  Wilkes  was  at 
hberty  to  devote  sdl  his  time  to  the  crusade  against  the 
Government.]  Although  the  Rev.  John  Ejitick  had  been 
arrested  under  a  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
consequence  of  s(»ne  jirticles  that  had  appeared  in  The 
MottUor  at  various  times,  together  with  ArUkur  Beardmore, 
the  attorney,  who  as»sted  Lord  Temple  in  bis  political 
faitrigues,  The  North  Briton  continued  its  campaign  with 
unabated  vigour  all  through  the  winter  without  interference  ' 

2the  anthtmties. 
n  the  15th  of  March  in  the  (oHowiag  year  Wilkes     "X 
shed  a  second  political  essay,  an  ironical "  Dedication  "  \  ' 
to  the  Earl  of  Bute  of  Ben  Jonson's  historical  play,  The       \ 
Full  of  Mortmur.  jiXi  significance  was  revealed  in  the    I 
first  paragrajA.    "  I  purposdy  dedicate  this  play  to  your 
lordship,  because  history  does  not  furnish  a  nUH'e  striking 
contrast  than  thei%  is  between  the  two  ministers  in  the 
reigns  of    Edward  the  Third    and    George   the  Third." 
Edward  "was  held  in  the  most  absolute  slavery  by  his 
mother  and  his  minister.    The  first  nobles  of  England  were 
excluded  from  the  kill's  councils,  and  the  minion  disposed 
of  all  places  erf  parofit  and  trust."  *    Avoiding  with  wily 
tact  any  direct  allusion  to  the  notorious  friend^p  between 
the  Premier  and  the  Dowager  Princess,  the  scandalousV 
inference  nevertheless  was  apparmt  to  the  lowest  intelh-| 
gence  all  the  same.    It  is  the  most  excellent  of  all  Wilkes'si' 
piriitical  writings.    In  a  ^Mrit  (rf  good-faumoured  banter  and  ) 
mth  a  lightness  of  touch  that  rendered  his  satire  the  more 
keen,  he  sketched  a  witty  travesty  of  the  recent  policy  of 
his  «nemy.    The  proscription  of  the  Whigs,  the  ignomimous 
Peace,  the  Prime  Minister's  improper  influence  over  the 
young  king,  all  were  made  the  sidiject  of  the  gayest  mockery, 
irtiile  the  auy  rdereoces  to  Bute's  bad  ^jelling,  his  patronage 

>  Lift  of  Wilkts,  J.  Almon,  i.  71. 
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o(  unworthy  authors,  and  his  fondness  for  amateur  theat- 
ricals conveyed  the  impression  that  he  was  one  of  the 
vainest  and  weakest  of  mankind.  Written  in  admiral:^ 
English,  each  sentence  well  balanced  and  each  vord 
selected  with  care,  it  reveals  an  acute  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  language,  in  style  and  wit  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  best  specimens  of  Junius.  Wilkes  himself  was 
well  satisfied  with  the  composition,  upon  which  he  had 
lavished  infinite  pains. 

"  It  is  usual  to  give  dedicators  something,"  he  remarked, 
with  charming  audacity,  to  Jeremiah  Dyson,  one  of  the 
most  subservient  of  Government  henchmen.  "  I  wish  you 
would  put  his  lordship  in  mind  of  it."  ^ 

The  historical  opinion  of  modem  days  has  been  unani- 
I  mous  almost  in  its  condemnation  of  George  the  Third 
I  on  account  of  his  departure  from  "  the  principles  of  the 
I  Revolution,"  looking  backwards,  as  it  were,  through  an 
inverted  telescope  as  if  the  scene  vras  of  no  importance  in 
detail,  regarding  the  progress  of  constitutional  evolution  as 
though  it  had  followed  inevitably  a  natural  law.  Such  an 
attitude  involves  the  proposition  that  the  growth  of  the 
nation  from  precedent  to  precedent  has  been  directed  better 
and  more  wisely  by  a  legidative  assembly  elected  more  or 
less  under  popular  suffrage  than  it  could  have  been  l^  ai^ 
other  form  of  Government,  a  proposition  that  will  find  an 
emphatic  contradiction  in  the  history  of  Japan  and  the 
development  of  modem  Germany.  Both  of  George  the 
Third's  predecessors  on  the  throne  had  been  foreigners, 
with  whom  he  had  nothii^  in  common,  whose  personality 
and  pohcy  he  had  been  taught  by  family  tradition  to  despise. 
It  was  his  proudest  beast  that  he  had  been  "  bom  a  Briton," 
and  it  was  his  ambition  to  reign  as  an  English  king,  not  a 
mere  doge  like  his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  befcwe 

t-him.    Obviously,  as  his  advisers  were  well  awate,  the  Bill 
L  of  Rights  must  be  violated  before  these  amtritions  could  be 
»  i««*M  o/H.  WalpoU  (Toynbee),  v,  294. 
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gratified,  but  it  had  been  violated  already  by  another 
power.    "  The  third  great  charter  of  En^sh  Uberty  "  only 
protected  the  liberties  of  the  peoj^  as  far  as  "  the  great 
families  "  would  pennit.    One  of  its  most  important  clause^ 
had  declared  that  "  the  election  of  members  of  Parlyament 
ought  to  be  free,"  but  almost  every  constituency  was  th6 
private  property  of  a  peer,  or,  owing  to  the  small  number 
of  the  Sectors,  might  be  captured  by  the  candidate  who  j 
offered  the  largest  bribes.    The  House  of  Commons  that  | 
Geo^e  the  Third  wished  to  subjugate  was  not  the  repre-  j 
sentative  of  the  people  of  England.    It  was  merely,  as  the  I 
younger  Pitt  declared  twenty  years  later,  "  the  represen-  j 
tative  of  nominal  boroughs,  of  ruined  and  exterminated  1 
towns,  of  noble  families,  of  wealthy  individuals,  of  foreign 
potentates." 

(George  the  Third's  stn^gle  ior  sup-emacy  was  fought  \1 
gainst  the  great  Whig  families :  it  was  not  a  quarrel  with  f 
the  people  of  England.']  Although  the  nation  was  bitterly  -' 
incensed  becatise  Pitt,  ilrho  was  its  idol,  had  been  discarded; 
and  Bute,  who  was  its  bite  noire,  bad  been  preferred,  if 
the  positions  had  been  reversed  it  is  not  improbable  that 
popular  approval  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  king 
in  his  attempt  to  limit  the  power  of  the  aristocracy.  \Judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  statute  book,  the  policy  of 
George  the  Third  was  unconstitutional,  And  so,  as  in  all 
revolutions,  its  best  apology  would  have  been  its  complete 
success,  while  if  it  had  brougjit  forth  good  fruit  it  would 
have  been  amply  justified  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  (In  the 
end,  however,  the  king's  departure  from  "  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution  "  proved  a  failure,  mainly  because  he 
was  unable  to  enlist  the  services  of  Pitt  and  chose  to  make 
an  enemy  of  John  Wilkes^  Accordingly,  we  cannot  tell  to 
what  extent  the  nation  might  have  profited  under  the  rule 
of  a  benevolent  autocrat,  assisted  l^  the  wisest  ministers, 
unchecked  by  the  embarrassments  of  party  obligations, 
untrammdled  by  the  vicissitudes  of  party  strife. 
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The  speculatirai  is  an  attractive  one.  Only  those  who 
are  content  with  the  resnlt  of  our  constitutionat  evolution, 
who  believe  that  each  national  proUem  as  it  has  arisen 
has  been  solved  in  the  best  way,  irtio  deny  that  many  a 
social  evil  has  been  created  t^  the  folly  and  selfishness  of 
class  and  of  party,  will  refuse  to  admit  the  possibility  that 
England,  hke  other  modem  powers,  mi^t  have  iared  as 
wdl  dming  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy 
beneath  the  sway  of  "  a  Patriot  King."  At  a  time  when  the 
factory  system  was  making  the  greatest  changes  in  the  life 
of  the  people,  when  a  vast  increase  in  population  was 
building  up  a  hundred  modem  towns,  it  was  of  the  atmo6t 
importance  that  the  development  of  the  nation  should  have 
been  gnided  by  those  who  had  no  covetous  taskmasters  to 
serve,  and  who  were  raised  above  the  desire  of  promoting 
their  own  material  interests. 

-   {As  events  have  proved,  George  the  Third  and  his  de- 

•  scendants  were  not  the  men  ioc  the  great  work.    Let  us 

condemn  him,  however,  fca*  bis  failure,  and  not  tea  the 

.attempt.)  Had  he  been  sagacious  enough  to  seek  the  co~ 
operation  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  his  day,  if  he  had 
engaged  such  as  Pitt,  Burke,  and  the  younger  Fox  as  fellow- 
tabourers  in  the  great  cause,  and  ii  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  had 
been  the  mother  of  his  children,  the  destinies  <A  humanity 
might  have  been  moulded  in  a  bri^ter  sind  happier  shape. 
But,  under  any  circumstances,  in  order  to  have  wm^Eed  his 
will  with  his  people,  he  could  not  have  disregarded  the  in- 
flexible spirit  of  the  indmnitaUe  John  Wilkes.    1 
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"NO.  45" 

1763 

IORD  BUTE  resided  office  abruptly  on  the  8th  of 
April.  A  much  more  shrewd  politician  than  his 
yramies  were  willing  to  beheve,  he  reahsed  that  _ 
— '  his  task  was  ended  aiidthat_hfi  cmffiT  sffirvR  *hT^ 
kiag  better  as  a^lVAte  CouncnjOTJ^m  as  an_gf6cef-ef-tfae- 
Qr^sn^  His  unpopularity  was  an  embarrassment  to  the 
Goveiiinien4t  he  had  little  talent  for  public  life.  So  he 
sought  solace  amongst  his  prints  and  his  flowers,  still  playing 
the  r^  of  a  Maecenas  in  miniatuie,  a  patron  of  the  smaller 
fry  in  art  and  letters,  haughty  and  aloof  to  most  of  mankind, 
always  giving  the  impression  that  he  was  intensely  vain 
of  bis  handscone  face  and  fine  person;  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  _a-infiKj?yfigure  with  "  the  most  beautiful  l^s  in 
Etnope."  Yet,  there  were  tougher  eL^ents  in  his  cEix^ 
'  acter  than  were  evident  to  the  public  eye,  or  he  would  never 
have  accomplished  a  great  constitutional  change. 

Six  days  before  the  resignation  of  his  enemy,  Wilkes 
had  crossed  the  Giannel  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his 
daughter  to  Paris,  where  he  wished  her  to  finish  her  educa- 
tion under  the  care  of  a  certain  Madame  Carpentier.*  During 
his  visit  to  the  French  capital  he  was  gratified  by  "  the  great 
civilities  "  shown  to  him  by  the  Ehike  of  Bedford,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  political  views,  entertained  him  hospitably,  but 
he  complained  privately  that  the  ambassador  gave  bad 
dinners  with  no  suppers  after  his  assembhes,  "  a  great 
subject  of  disgust "  to  the  Parisians.*  Foreseeing  that  a 
>  PutUic  AdotrtUtr,  Bluch  38,  1763.  >  Add.  HSS.  35,400,  fl.  42,  4S. 
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ministerial  crisis  was  imminent,  he  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  remain  away  from  London  for  many  days,  and  leaving 
Paris  on  the  6th  of  April,  he  reached  Calais  three  days  later. 
There,  while  waiting  for  a  packet  to  take  him  to  England, 
he  chanced  to  meet  Prince  de  Croz,  the  governor  of  the 
town,  who  asked  him  how  far  the  hberty  of  the  press 
ext-ended  in  England. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  the  wit  retorted,  "  but  I  am  trying  to 
find  out."  ^  Before  sailing  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  his  daughter : 

Calais,  April  9, 1763. 

Mv  DEAREST  PoLLY, — I  embrace  with  much  pleasure 
this  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  by  a  gentleman's  servant, 
who  is  just  arriv'd  from  England  and  is  now  setting  out 
for  Paris.  I  was  very  grave,  not  to  say  melancholy,  almost 
the  whole  way  here,  having  for  a  time  lost  my  most  agree- 
able companion,  and  Mrs.  Shephard,'  too,  lamented  it  much. 
I  have  generally  rode  on  the  little  bidets,  and  have  put  Mrs. 
Shephard  and  Brown  ■  in  the  Post-Chaise,  but  I  had  one 
bad  fall,  and  have  hurt  the  thumb  of  my  right  hand  so 
much  that  I  can  scarcely  write  at  all.  It  is  so  painful 
that  I  wou'd  not  write  to  anybody  but  my  dearest  daughter, 
and  to  Mr.  Foley  a  letter  of  thanks  on  her  account.  The 
tour  here  you  have  so  lately  taken  that  it  can  afiord  nothing 
new  to  entertain  you.  We  saw  the  treasures  and  the 
reliques  at  St.  Denis,  and  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while 
soon  to  take  a  httle  trip  there.  I  shall  certainly  be  with 
you  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  Jime,  and  then 
we  will  make  the  tour  of  Fontainebleau,  Marli,  &c.,  with 
Madame  Carpentier,  if  she  will  be  so  good  to  favotu"  us  with 
her  company. 

We  lay  at  Rouen,  two  posts  from  Paris  on  Wednesday, 
on  Thursday  at  Amiens,  and  last  night  at  Boulogne.     We 

■  Letttrs  o/H.  WaipoU  (Toynbee),  v.  315. 

»  Miss  Wilkes's  nuud. 

*  Idattbew  Brown,  Wilkes's  servant. 
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have  had  no  accident  at  all  but  to  my  poor  thumb,  which 
is  as  black  as  my  daughter's  eyes  and  so  stifE  that  I  can 
scarcely  move  it. 

A  gentleman  just  arriv'd  from  England  tells  me  that 
Lord  Bute  is  entirely  out.  I  shall  not  write  you  any 
politicks  by  the  post,  for  fear  of  my  letters  being  c^>en'd, 
bat  you  shall  hear  everything  important,  when  any  g^itle- 
nuLn  is  coming  to  Paris. 

Whatever  cloathes  you  wish  for  or  anything  else,  dedre 
Monsieur  Carpentier  to  pay  for.  Let  the  bill  be  sent  to  him. 
Every  three  months  Mr.  Foley '  will  pay  him  ^ain  and  draw 
upon  me.  I  wish  that  my  sweet  girl  may  have  every 
reasonable  pleasure,  and  I  am  sure  that  her  good  sense 
will  de^re  no  other.  I  dare  say  you  will  be  happy  with 
Madame  Carpentier ;  and  I  have  paid  them  the  highest 
compliment  in  trusting  them  with  a  treasure  I  love  so 
entirely  as  my  dear  daughter.  Any  money  you  wish  for 
you  may  have,  but  let  Monsieur  or  Madame  Carpentier  '  pay 
for  ever3iJung,  except  the  postage  of  letters,  which  you  may 
pay  yourself.  I  shall  soon  write  to  Madame  Carpentier, 
and  shall  enclose  it  to  you,  which  will  save  her  the  postage. 

When  you  are  well,  I  beg  you  never  to  miss  the  Em- 
bassadOT's  chapell  on  Sumday ;  and  I  trust  a  good  Provi- 
dence will  favour  you  with  confiim'd  health  at  Paris.  Mr. 
Foley  will  put  you  in  a  way  to  go  with  Mrs.  Poyntz,  and  she 
will  ever  be  glad  of  your  company. 

I  wish  you  directly  to  enquire  of  Mr.  Neville,  who  is 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  about  the  dancing  Master 
belonging  to  the  Court.  He  mention'd  him  to  me,  and  he 
is  the  only  man  for  you  to  learn  of.     You  may  either  go  to 

■  A  banker  at  Paris. 

■  Writing  to  Churchill  on  the  eve  of  his  second  visit  to  Paris  on  the 
26th  ol  Joly,  Wilkes  says  :  "  I  am  now  planning  a  deep  scheme  for  Madame 
Carpentier  to  fall  into  my  mouth  in  a  week,"  and  oflers  to  wager  ^100 
that  he  will  seduce  ber  before  the  ist  ol  August.  Add.  MS.  30,880  B., 
I.  10.  To  refer  in  such  terms  to  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  bis 
daughter  shows  to  what  depths  of  moral  turpitude  he  could  sink  on 
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him,  or  he  to  come  to  see  yoa,  as  you  find  it  best.  By  no 
meane  employ  any  other,  and  ccnsult  Mr.  Foley  in  this, 
as  in  everything.  I  widi  Ukewise  that  you  wou'd  soon  get 
to  die-best  mu^ck-master  and  buy  a  harpsicord,  the  best 
you  can. 

I  hope  you  receiv'd  safe  the  present  of  French  China, 
idiich  I  purchas'd  Ux  you  the  morning  I  left  you,  and  wou'd 
convince  you,  I  had  not  then,  (as  I  never  can)  foigot  you 
nor  can  I  remember  yoa  without  the  highest  pleasure. 

I  wish  you  to  ask  Madame  Carpentier  if  England  afEords 
anything  ^  wi^es  foe,  and  X  wiB  faring  it  her.  I  please 
myself  greatly  with  my  summer  tour. 

I  b^  you  to  send  the  enclos'd  to  B4r.  Foky,  and  to  let 
me  know  what  street  Baron  Holbach  Uves  in.  Tell  the 
Baron  I  shall  send  to  him  by  Hr.  Stuart.  Let  me  beg  of 
you,  my  dearest  girl,  to  write  to  me  in  Fr«nch  and  once 
every  wuk.  Be  so  good  as  to  begin  two  or  three  days 
before  the  post  sets  out,  and  then  I  shall  have  long  letters, 
all  the  chit-chat,  «4iat  you  have  seen,  and  how  you  like  «4iat 
you  see. 

I  write  no  advice  to  yon,  because  you  have  as  much 
sense  as  anybody  I  know,  and  I  am  sure  will  conduct  jrour- 
self  in  everything  so  as  to  win  the  esteem  and  love  of  every- 
one. Let  me  beg  of  you  freely  to  write  your  opinion  to  me 
on  everything.  I  have  the  hi^est  ofwion  of  you,  and 
wish  to  make  you  happy.  You  have  an  excellent  genius 
given  you  from  heaven,  and  it  wiU  be  your  own  pleasure  to 
cultivate  it.  Read  the  best  books  and  they  will  be  your 
{Measure  thro'  life.  Desire  Honaeur  Carpentier  to  buy  for 
you  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Moliire  in  small  volumes ;  you 
cannot  read  them,  as  well  as  Shakespeare,  Pope,  and  Swift, 
too  often ;  yet  by  no  means  tire  yourself.  God  has  given 
you  an  excellent  understanding,  but  the  best  land  requires 
cultivation. 

If  anything  is  disagreable  to  you  let  me  know  and  it 
shall  be  alter'd.     Pray  make  my  best  compliments  to 
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Monsieur  and  Madame  Caq>entier,  and  to  that  good  lady, 
iriiom  I  have  seen  with  tbem,~-I  am  ever,  my  dearest 
Polly,  most  afiectionatdy  yoors,  John  Wilkes.' 

^  UpOTi  reaching  London  on  the  evening  of  the  iith  of  April, 
t^JVilkes  leamt  that  Gera^ejGrenviHe,  who  had  been  estranged 
from  Lord  Temple  ever  since  he  had  jomed  the  Bute  ministry. 
was  appointed  Prime  Minister  in  place  of  the  favoiirite.*_) 
On  the  previous  Saturday  T)u  North  Briton  had  failed  to 
make  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  since  it  was  estab- 
lished. No.  44,  the  last  of  the  scries,  being  published  on  the 
2nd  of  April  while  the  editor  was  in  Paris.  At  the,  opening 
of  Parliament,  however,  on  the  19th  of  the  month,(the  refer- 
ences in  the  King's  Speech  to  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace  induced.'WUkes  to  fling  himself  once  more  into  the  fray, 
and  he  wrote  "  No.  45  "  of_his_paper,  .which  was  published 
on  the  2vd  of  ApriL  It,  was  a  trenchant  draundatJon-QL 
j^j5Begj^fr.pm  the  Throne,  but  no  more  vitriolic  than  many 
of  its  predecessors,)and  its  author  was  careful  to  declare  in 
his  opening  sentefice  that  "  the  King's  Speech  has  always  I  1 
been  conadered  by  the  L^islature,  and  l^  the  puWic  at  3  1| 
large,  as  the  speech  of  the  Minister."  *  -^ 

Having  laid  down  this  proposition,  which  was  justified 
by  precedent,  VTilkes  proceeded  to  explain  the  reastm  of 
his  displeasure — "  This  week  has  given  the  public  the  most 
abandoned  instance  of  ministerial  efinHitery  ever  attempted 
to  be  imposed  on  mankind.  The  minister's  speech  of  last 
Tuesday  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  this  country. 
I  am  in  doubt  iriiether  the  imposition  is  greater  on  the 
Sovereign,  or  on  the  nation.  Every  friend  of  his  country 
must  lament  that  a  pince  of  so  many  great  and  amiable 
qualities,  whom  Ei^land  truly  reveres,  can  be  brought  to 

>  Add.  MS.  30,879,  f.S;  cf.  £.t/<o/H')»M,J.AImoD,it.33-~4.  Printed 
is  fnH  for  tbB  first  thne. 

■  Public  Advertiim;  April  13, 1763. 
*  Tk4  North  Bribm  {1763},  U.  asS. 
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give  the  sanction  of  his  sacred  name  to  the  most  odious 
measures  and  the  most  unjustifiaUe  public  declarations 
from  a  throne  ever  renowned  for  truth,  honour,  and  an 
unsullied  virtue."  After  protesting  that  the  references  in 
the  King's  Speech  to  the  King  of  Prussia  contained  "  an 
infamous  fallacy,"  he  went  on  to  assert  that  "  the  honour 
of  the  Crown  "  was  "  sunk  even  to  prostitution." ' 

Twice  previously  the  prosecution  of  The  North  Briton 
bad  been  contem^dated.  On  the  z8th  of  November  in  the 
preceding  year  a  warrant  had  been  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  arrest  of  the  author,  printers,  and  pubUshers 
of  the  first  twenty-ax  numbers,  but  the  authorities,  who 
had  failed  in  their  indictment  of  Entick  and  Beardmore, 
hesitated  to  strike  the  blow,  the  only  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions being  the  extinction  of  Diyden  Leach,  who,  with  visions 
of  Newgate  before  his  eyes,  refused  to  set  up  in  type  another 
syllable  of  the  paper.*  On  tiie  z8th  of  April  following  the 
Attorney-General  was  inclined  to  prosecute  the  editor  of 
The  North  Briton  for  an  article  about  the  Pretender,  his 
father,  the  great  ex-Chancellor,  Lord  Hardwicke,  advi^ng 
him  to  do  so.'  The  Government,  therefore,  had  been  merely 
biding  its  time,  ready  to  crush  the  enemy  when  a  favourable 
oppcntunity  should  present  itself. 

At  last  it  had  come.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
■State  no  better  pretext  could  be  found  than  an  article 
accuang  the  Sovereifni  "^  tpiiipg^aii^  To  the  ministerial 
mind  it  seemed  that  the  public  beUeTih  the  veracity  of  the 
monarch  was  at  stake,  and  they  beUeved  that  all  loyal  citizens 
would  agree  that  the  attack  upon  his  honour  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  unpunished.  Even  had  the  Cabinet  been  un- 
decided it  is  certain  that  the  young  king  himself  would  have 

isted  upon  a  prosecution.  COeMee  the  Third  was  deeply 


Tht  North  BrilOH  (1763),  ii.  331,  337.    Cf.  oiiginal  iaant  of  Th*  North 
Briiom,  No.  45  ;  Add.  HS.  32,948,  f,  161. 

■  Add.  US.  33,131,  f.  29;  GnUdhaU  HS.  314,  4.    "  Proofs  of  Aothor- 

'  Add.VS.3s,M^.i.3t3. 
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/  offended. J  p'or  many  months  he  had  brooded  in  silence  while 
I  The  North  Briton  was  reviling  bis  di^i^E  friend  'an3~hurli:^ 
7  shameful  insults  against  bis  mother.'  (^Living  a  blameless  life 
Ibimself ,  the  character  of  John  Wilkes  was  particularly  ofEen- 
^sive  to  his  ideas  of  moraJity.)  And  now,  at  last,  this  same 
'scurrilous  pamphleteer  had  made  a  most  outrageous  attack 
upon  his  own  person,  not  only  accusingMrn  nf  p  Hirwt  fal<a».  I 
"  god.  Jbut.  what  was  qn  ev^  greater^^^nrft  in  ttia  ftytis  i>f  j 

a  Patriot  King,"  JP'iitHiatir'e  tTi!\t^tTT^r<^pnncihWty-frif-Wg -       1 

acts  and  his  declarati<majested_entirelv-with  las-ministM;^  ,  J 
Nauially,  when  the  Secretaries  of  State  resolved  to  issue 
a  warrant  for  the  apprehensicm  of  the  author,  printers, 
and  publishers  of  "  No.  45,"  their  decision  met  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  George  the  Third.^ 

The  triumvirate,  who  directed  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, met  in  hasty  conclave.    Grenville.  the  Prime  Minister, 
a  cold,  fish-like  personage,  with  a  devotion  to  duity  as 
intense  as  that  of  Javert  in  the  story,  believed  that  he  was 
in  honour  bound  to  make  a  puUic  exam^ejjf  his  old  friend. 
Willie  his  cdl«agues,  tiiidifax  and  Egremont,  were  binning 
to  avenge,  the  insult  that  had  been  offered  to  their  royal 
master.  /All  knew  that  Wilkes  was  the  offender,  but  since  ^ 
the  publication  was  anonymous  the  point  at  issue  was  a    M 
delicate  one,  and  to  secure  absolute  proof  agaipst  the  culprit    /   IJ 
it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  cauticm.    In  the  end  a  \ 
general  warrant   was  drawn   up,    authori^ng  the    king's  f 
messengers  to  anest  "  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  \ 
of  a  seditious  and  treasonable  paper  entitled  The  Nortit  j 
Briton,  No.  45,/ and  although  tlw  ministers  suggested  that  7 
it  would  be  more  prudent  to  insert  the  name  of  the  memboi 
fra-  Aylesbury  they  were  over-ruled  by  the  opinion  of  the! 

•  Lif»  of  Lord  HarimteA*,- 6  r  Harris,  lii.  341.  For  references  »t  this 
period  to  the  penonal  hostility  of  the  king  towards  Wilkes,  which  is 
revealed  so  often  at  a  later  date  in  "The  Correspondence  of  George  the 
Third  with  Lord  Neath,"  see  Add.  MSS.  33,948,  fi.  301,  234,  275  ;  33,949, 
fl.  191,  366  ;  33,954,  fr.  65,  133 ;  35^7.  f-  77  :  r*«  GrtHviUt  Papers, 
ii.  16a,  193. 
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solicitor  of  the  Treasury  and  the  pennaoent  clerks,  vrtio 
insisted  that  tlwy  could  not  depart  from  a  loag-established 
precedent.*  Tboe  was  no  innovation  in  the  issue  o<  such 
a  wanrant,  the  Secretary  of  State  usaally  adopting  this 
method  when  it  was  necessary  to  sumnum  a  suspected 
person  for  examination,  vMe  in  the  present  case  the  word 
^ "  treasctfiable  "  was  used  as  a  special  precaution,  so  that 
Wilkes  could  not  [Mxitect  himself  by  pleading  his  privil^e 
as  a  member  of  Parliament.* 
f  —  (  Armed  with  this  mandate,  the  zealous  messengers  revelled 

'  in  a  perfect  orgy  of  arrest,  appreben(fing  no  fewer  than 

/  -^orty-nine  ptrsons,  mostly  joumeymea  {ninters,  in  the  space 

K>f  three  days/}  Dryden  Leach,  who  had  not  con^osed  a 
'  line  of  the  obnoxious  periodical  since  No.  26,  was  the  first 

victim,  being  dragged  fr(»n  his  bed  at  Crane  Court  in  the  early 
hours  of  Friday,  the  29th  of  AjhiI,  and  everyone  of  his 
employees  arrested  at  the  same  time — siispicion  falling  upon 
him  because  Vt^Ikes,  for  whom  he  was  reprinting  a  new 
edition  of  The  Nortit  Briton  in  two  volumes,  had  been  re- 
cently a  hequent  visitor  at  his  shop.'  Later  in  the  mtHiiing 
George  Kearsley,  the  Ludgate  Street  bookseller,  was  also 
taken  to  the  house  of  Robert  Blackmore,  one  of  the  mes- 
sengers, where  he  was  detained  a  prisons,  while  all  his 
servants  were  seized  and  his  papers  confiscated  as  fast  as 
the  agents  of  the  Government  could  lay  their  hands  vifon 
them. 

\WiIkes  was  much  perturbed  when  the  news  c^  these 
events  reached  bim^  Long  immunity  made  him  regard 
himself  as  a  chartered  Hbertine,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  wear 
a  crown  of  martyrdom.  Moreover,  he  had  b^un  to  ho[>e 
that  the  authorities  might  thank  it  worth  while  to  close  his 
mouth  by  other  methods,  it  having  been  rumoured  that  he 

*  Gtnttetium's  Magatiiu,  xxxix.  54a  ;   Life  of  Willus,  J.  Almon,  i.  97. 
■  History   of  Englatid,   J.  Adolphus,   i.    122;    «/.   Locd   Hardwicke's 

opinion,  Add.  MS.  33,948,  L  199. 

*  Add.  MS.  22,133,  f.  71. 
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vtovid  be  appointed  Gov^nor  of  Canada,  a  post  which  he 
would  have  been  able  to  accept  at  that  period  trom  his  old 
friend,  Geoi^e  Greoville,  without  incuniag  the  charge  of 
venaUty.i  So  be  buiried  off  to  BlaclontHc's  house,  wliere, 
in  the  presence  of  the  messenger,  he  was  permitted  to  have 
an  interview  with  Kearsley,  who  tnfonned  him  in  re- 
proac3ifnl  tenns  that  he  had  been  arrested  for  publishing 
the  famous  "No.  45."  Assuming  an  air  of  ccnfidence 
V^lkes  endeavoured  to  console  his  unlucky  henchnian, 
telling  him  that  it  seemed  "  a  very  innocent  papa:,"  that 
the  C^po3iti(»i  would  "  support  and  (N'otect  a  man  suffering 
in  a  good  cause,"  and  that  he  would  go  at  once  to  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Pratt  at  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  and 
apfdy  ioK  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.* 

Socm  after  his  clirait  had  departed  on  this  errand,  Kearsley 
was  brought  before  the  Seaetaries  of  State,  to  wh<Mn  in 
an  agfxiy  trf  tenxc  he  admitted  that  the  member  for  A^es- 
bmy  had  employed  him  to  publish  The  North  Briton,  the 
later  numbers  of  which  had  been  printed  l^  Richard  Balfe 
at  the  Sign  of  the  Bell  in  the  COd  Bail^.  Consequently, 
when  Wlkes  returned  to  the  messenger's  house  late  in  the 
afteraocm,  having  failed  to  procure  the  rdease  of  the  pub- 
lisher owing  to  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  he  learnt 
tiiat  the  printer  and  his  worlmien  had  been  arrested, 
and  were  at  that  moment  being  examined  by  the  DiinisteTS. 
Cool  and  inq>ertnrbable  still,  although  he  knew  now  that 
be  mJgbt  be  made  a  prisoner  at  any  moment,  Wilkes  re- 
mained with  the  faint-hearted  Kearsley  for  several  hours, 
eodeavonring  to  arouse  his  courage,  sending  out  in  due 
course  for  a  good  supper,  plying  him  with  wine,  and  it  was 
twelve  o'clock  before  he  took  his  departure,  reeling  home, 

'  Public  AdvtrHsn,  April  i6,  May  n,  1763  ;  cf.  June  ai,  1771  ;  Ettro- 
Pm»  Magagint,  xxxiii.  83  :  Cat.  of  Satiricai  Prints  (Brit.  Mus.),  iv.  366  ; 
Wilkes's  kUrginalia,  in  Hitf.  of  LaU  Minority  (Brit.  Mus.),  p.  400 ;  cf .  Life 
o/MaloH*,  J.  Prior,  pp.  361-2.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Wilkes 
bad  applied  for  the  post. 

>  Wilkes's  Marginalia,  p.  341. 
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according  to  the  report  of  the  messengers,  very  much  the 
worse  for  liquco-.' 

Meanwhile,  Balfe  had  confessed  to  the  Secretaries  of 
State  that  he  had  printed  "  No.  45  "  from  a  manuscript 
supplied  by  John  Wilkes,  and  Charles  Yorke,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  Fletcher  Norton,  the  Solicitor-General,  had  been 
called  in  to  give  their  advice.  fApart  from  all  question  as 
to  whether  the  paper  was  "  treasonable  "  or  "  seditious," 
^  both  the  law  ofiicers  were  agreed  that  it  was  a  Ubel,/and 
/  since  the  pubUcation  of  a  hbel  was  interpreted  as  "  tending 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace,"  they  considered  that  the  author 
could  not  be  protected  by  his  privilege  as  a  member  of 
Parhament.*  Fortified  by  this  opinion,  the  ministers 
ordered  the  culprit's  immediate  arrest,  and  although  Lord 
,  Halifax  si^gested  that  Wilkes's  name  should  be  inserted  in 
the  warrant,  which  already  had  done  duty  on  tfa-ee  occasions, 
he  was  over-ruled  by  the  advice  of  Philip  Webb,  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  who  observed  that "  it  was  better  not."  ' 
The  three  messengers,  however,  did  not  relish  the  task 
of  apprehending  a  resolute  gentleman  like  the  member  for 
Ayksbuiy  at  such  a  late  hour,  even  though  Lord  Egremont 
had  told  them  to  "  drag  him  from  bis  bed  "  that  night. 
Their  leader,  Nathan  Carrington,  "  the  cleverest  of  all 
ministerial  terriers,"  happened  to  be  unweO,  and  some  of 
the  others  do  not  seem  to  have  shown  imj^cit  loyalty  to 
their  employers.  Making  the  excuse  that  it  was  imi»X)per 
to  arrest  Mr.  'W^kes  while  he  was  "  in  hquor,"  they  waited 
until  the  next  day,  but  were  on  duty  again  at  sunrise,  watch- 
ing all  the  ap[nx>aches  to  GKat  GeOTge  Street,  so  that  their 
[Misoner  should  not  escape. 

I  Wilkes's  HarginaUa,  p.  345:  Add.  MS.  »,i32,  f.  74:  GDildhall 
M55.,  passim.  We  have  only  the  donbtful  authority  of  the  messengers 
for  the  statement  that  Wilkes  was  intoJticatcd. 

'  Guildhall  MS.  114,  2,  vol.  1.  pp.  30-3.  Privilege  of  Parliament 
rendered  a  member  immaae  from  arrest  in  all  cases  except  "  treason, 
felony,  and  actual  breach  of  the  peace." 

*  Hist,  o/the  LaU  Minority  (J.  Almon),  4th  imp.,  p.  147  ;  Lil.  Anecdotes 
ofEigMetnlh  Ctntury,  J.  Nichols,  ii.  3S0. 
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At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  light-hearted  Wilkes 
sallied  forth  from  No.  13,  dressed  in  his  scarlet  coat  with 
jack  boots  and  cocked  bat,  and  he  had  scarcely  walked 
a  dozen  paces  from  his  home  when  he  ran  into  the  anns 
of  bis  new  acquaintance,  Robert  Blackmore,  who  was 
waiting  for  him  near  the  comer  of  Little  George  Street. 
With  a  good-humoured  smile  he  told  him  that  he  had  an 
appointment  with  a  gentleman  at  the  Temple,  but  pro- 
mised to  come  to  his  house  at  nine  o'clock  to  Iseakfast 
with  bis  friends  Leach  and  Kearsley.  The  officer  allowed 
him  to  pass,  and  so  did  James  Watson,  another  of  the 
messengers,  who  was  stationed  in  Parliament  Street,  the  use 
of  a  little  judicious  "  palmistiy  "  accounting  no  doubt  for 
this  complaisance.'  Free  for  the  moment  from  bis  perse- 
cutors Wilkes  hurried  down  the  Strand  to  Balfe's  place  of 
business  in  the  Old  Bailey.  The  place  was  locked  and  the 
officials  had  taken  away  the  keys,  but  he  secured  the  help 
of  John  Mt^ams,  a  loyal  compositor,  who  had  managed  to 
escape  arrest,  and  soon  the  loafers  in  the  street  were  amazed 
to  see  a  gentleman  m  uniform  on  the  highest  rung  of  a 
ladder  breaking  through  a  top  storey  window  at  the  Sign  of 
the  Bell,  while  Mrs.  Balfe  looked  on  with  tacit  approval. 
On  making  bis  way  into  the  printing-shop  he  found  No.  46 
of  The  North  Briton  was  already  set  up  in  type,  and  after 
hurriedly  displacing  "  the  forme,"  and  also,  it  is  said,  tearing 
op  the  original  manuscript  of  "  No.  45,"  the  wily  editor 
descended  by  the  same  way  that  he  had  come,  satisfied 
that  he  had  done  his  best  to  baf&e  the  Government.  By 
half-past  eight  he  was  stroUii^  once  more  along  Great 
George  Street,  when  he  was  accosted  t^  the  messengers, 
who  told  him  that  they  bad  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  In  a 
monoent  his  demeanour  bad  changed  and  be  stepped  back, 
stem  and  menacing,  with  his  hand  on  his  sword.    VovTing 

»  Vide  Robert  Wood's  letter  to  Philip  Webb  of  June  ar,  Guildhall  MS. 
314,  3,  vol.  ii. :  cf.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  loth  Report,  Appendix,  Part  I, 
P-  357- 
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that  he  "  vould  put  to  death  "  the  first  man  who  attempted 
any  violence  in  the  street,  he  ordered  the  lucidess  officials  to 
follow  him  home,  where  he  promised  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  them  in  private.' 

The  manoeuvre  was  a  crafty  (me  <mi  Wilkes's  part,  for 
directly  he  had  entered  his  own  house,  where  there  were  a 
couple  of  faithful  men-servants  to  bdp  him  in  case  of  need, 

(he  began  to  questicm  the  I^ahty  of  the  warrant,  protesting 
that  it  was  a  "  general  warrant,"  which  mentioned  no  names, 
and  might  have  been  served  with  equal  justice  upon  the 
Prime  Minister,  or  upon  Lord  Corke,  his  next-door  na^- 
bour.*  In  a  little  while,  also,  he  managed  to  send  void,  of 
what  had  happened  to  Lord  Temple  and  other  friends, 
b^ging  them  to  demand  his  release  under  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  at  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  the  ground  that 
his  arrest  was  an  ill^al  one.    Scarcely  had  he  despatched 

^~this  message  v^en  the  burly  Charles  Churchill  stroOed  in, 
imawaxe  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  and  while  he 
was  gazing  with  surprise  at  the  officers  of  the  law,  Wilkes 
hastened  to  put  him  on  his  guard  b^ore  fae  could  open  his 
hps  to  betray  himself. 

"-^  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Thomson,"  he  observed,  as  if  he 
were  addressing  the  most  casual  acquaintance,  "  how  does 
Mrs.  Thomson  do  to-day  ?  Does  she  dine  in  the  country  ?  " 
Cltnnsy  Uusterer  though  he  was,  the  hint  was  not  lost 
upon  the  sub-editor  of  The  North  Briton.  "  Urs.  Thomson," 
he  readied,  "  was  waiting  for  him,  so  he  had  merdy  called 
for  a  moment  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Wiltes's  health."  Thai, 
after  a  few  common-i^ce  remarks  he  took  his  departure 
and  quitted  London  the  same  day,  the  Govonment  never 
being  aUe  to  discover  his  hiding-place.* 

Meanwhile  Wilkes,  who  wished  to  mark  time  till  the 

^  Willtes's  HaTginalia,  pp.  345-7 ;  Guildball  MS.  314,  2,  v<d.  i. 
pp.  33-40 :   GntUeman's  Magaiine,  xxxvii.  348. 

■  Lord  Corke  lived  at  No.  12  Great  George  Street.  Vida  Court  and 
City  Register  for  1764,  p.  ig. 

'  Gtnileman's  Magatine,  xxxvji.  248. 
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writ  of  )>abeas  corpus  was  procilred(VemaiDed  firm  in  his 
refusal  to  acccunpany  the  officers  to  the  residence  of  Lord 
Halifax.notwtthstanding  the  many  courteous  messages  sent 
by  the  Secretary  hims^  to  demand  his  attendance.  About 
eleven  o'clock  several  of  his  friends  forced  their  way  into 
the  house,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Watstm  and  Black- 
more,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  two  more  of  thdr  com- 
rades as  well  as  a  constable.  One  Humi^irey  Cotes  was  the 
first  arrival,  a  witw-merchant  of  some  notoriety,  who  had 
become  a  general  factotum  to  Wilkes  in  the  fasbkm  of 
Dell  of  Aylesbury,  a  cheery,  loyal  soul  with  the  face  of  an 
ApoUo  and  the  temperament  of  Bacchus,  ah^ys  dabbling 
in  political  intrigues  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Temple, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  his  wine  business.*  Others  quiddy 
f(^owed,  ^nong  them  a  solicitor  named  Alexander  Philipps, 
of  Cecil  Street,  ftn-eseeing  that  bis  friend  would  prove  an 
incomparaUe  client,  and  soon  the  bouse  in  Great  Geoi^ 
Street  was  fiUed  with  a  clamorous  little  crowd  who  urged 
Wlkes  to  remain  firm  in  his  defiance  of  the  Government. 
At  Imgth  the  messei^ers  in  despair  were  obliged  to  inform 
Lord  Halifax  that  they  required  assistance,  as  they  were 
being  intimidated  by  threats ;  whereupon  the  minister 
requested  Edward  Westtm,  his  Under-Secretary  of  State,  to 
I»tx:eed  at  once  to  the  scene  of  action  in  order  to  discover 
what  further  devilry  their  enemy  was  perpetrating.  Weston, 
however,  a  timorous  gentleman  in  a  weak  state  of  health, 
begged  to  be  excused,  so  Robert  Wood,  the  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Northern  Department  under  Lord  ^FestKHit,  under- 
to^  the  unpleasant  ta^.' 

/Shortly  before  one  o'clock  WiUces  appeared  to  change 
hii  mind,  consenting  at  last  toi  accompany  the  messengers 
to  the  house  of  the  minister.  /  No  doubt  his  friends  had 
assured  him  that  be  was  certain  to  obtain  his  hab^ 
corpus  from  the  Court  of  Common  Heas,  or  indeed  they,:-^ 

'  HomttVt  StaU  TW«Jj,  idx.  1153-6. 

■  Add.  MSS.  33,131,  fi.  58,  330 ;   GnildhaU  MS.  314,  3,  vol.  ii. 
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(may  have  whispered  that  Chief  Justice  Pratt  had  already 
stigmatised  the  general  warrant  as  "  a  most  extraordinary 
doctunent,"  which  no  law  could  authorise.^  Det^mined  that 
every  detail  of  bis  arrest  should  assiune  the  aspect  of  bur- 
jfiSque,  Wilkes  dehvered  his  sword  with  mock  solMBnitylo 
Cbisholme,  the  constable,  desiring  that  his  sedan  might  be 
brought  to  the  front  door,  although  Lord  Halifax's  house 
was  only  at  the  end  of  the  street.  Then,  lidding  adieu  to 
his  friends,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  chair,  and  escM^ed  by  a 
dozen  messengers  and  attended  by  a  curious  crowd  he  was 
borne  along  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  park,  peering 
through  the  glass  all  the  while  with  a  smile  of  derision, 
delighted  at  his  mock  triumph. 

'  On  reaching  Lord  Hahfax's  residence  at  the  comer  of 
Great  George  Street,  he  was  ushered  into  a  large  room 
looking  out  on  to  Bird-cage  Walk.  The  two  Secretaries  of 
State  were  sitting  at  a  table,  the  faint-hearted  Edward 
Weston  standing  beside  his  chief,  while  Phihp  Carteret 
Webb,  the  soUcitor  to  the  Treasury,  and  Lovell  Stanhope, 
the  law  clerk,  were  present  to  give  advice.  Requestii^  his 
prisoner  to  take  a  seat,  the  genial  Halifax  observed  that  he 
was  sorry  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  V^^es's  rank  and 
abilities  should  "  engage  against  his  King  and  His  Majesty's 
Government,"  while  Lord  Egremont,  with  his  nose  in  the 
air,  regarded  the  red-coated  militia  man  with  an  expres^on 
of  ineffable  contempt.  Not  in  the  least  abashed  Wilkes 
replied  that  the  king  had  no  more  zealous  subject  than 
himself,  and  after  declaring  that  there  never  was  a  prince 

I  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  served  by  such  "  ignorant, 
insolent,  and  despotic  ministers,"  be  threatened  to  impeach 

'  the  Government  for  the  outrage  they  had  committed  against 
the  liberties  of  the  subject  in  arresting  him  "  imder  a 
tSfeneral  Warrant  which  named  nobody."    Having  obtained 

"th6  opinion  of  Lord  Hardwicke  through  the  medium  of 

>  Lives  of  M*  ChmcOlors,  John,  Lord  Campbell,  ▼.  2^6 ;  Add.  MS. 
32,948.  (■  17a. 
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Charles  Yotiss,  the  Secretaries  of  State  had  decided  to  adopt 
the  attitude  that  the  warrant  had  been  employed  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  a  suspected  man,  so  Lord  Halifax, 
in  a  wise  endeavour  to  avoid  further  argument,  brought 
fcoih  a  paper  with  a  long  list  of  questions  and  proceeded  to 
interrogate  his  captive.* 

Being  gifted  with  a  sense  of  humour,  he  must  have  been 
amused,  in  spite  oljiis  official  position,  by  the  strategy  of 
the  pamphleteer.  /For  Wilkes  declined  to  answer  a  single  | 
question,  claiming  bis  privilege  from  arrest  as  a  member  of 
Parliament/ assuring  their  lordships  that  although  he  ad- 
mitted that  thdr  curiosity  was  a  laudable  one,  "  all  the 
quires  of  paper  on  their  lordships'  table  should  be  as  milk- 
«4iite  at  the  end  of  his  examination  as  they  were  at  the 
b^inning."  Only  once  did  he  de^  a  reply,  when  Lord 
Halifax  inquired  if  he  had  attended  any  of  the  dinners  given 
by  the  Opposition,  answering  in  humorous  dotible  etitente 
that  he  did  not "  sit  down  at  table,  but  only  blew  the  coals."  * 

At  length,  after  several  hours  had  been  wasted  in  this 
fashion,  the  ministers  perceived  that  neither  threats  nor 
promises  of  indulgence  would  persuade  John  Wilkes  to  make 
any  confession.  Once  he  turned  with  a  scornful  squint  upon 
lord  Egremont,  who  was  the  only  foe  against  whom  he 
cherished  a  real  enmity,  assuring  him  that  even  if  he  "  em- 
[doyed  tortures  "  he  would  not  utter  a  single  word.  Anxious 
to  treat  him  with  all  possible  leniency.  Lord  Halifax  a^ed 
whether  be  chose  to  be  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  or  at 
the  Tower,  or  in  Newgate,  which  elicited  the  tart  reply 
that  he  "  never  received  an  obligation  but  from  a  friend." 
Upon  being  informed  that  he  would  hr  tiint  tn  thr  Tnwrr. 
he  said  that  he  hoped  they  would  place  him  in  a  room 
where  no  "  Scotchman  "  had  ever  been  a  prisoner,  "  if,"  he 
added  with  a  chuckle,  "  it  is  possible  to  find  one."     Then,  as 

I  Add.  MS.  35,353,  fi.  316,  318 ;  Ltfi  of  Lord  HardwUkt,  G.  Hams, 
ni-343- 

■  Mtmoirt  of  Lord  Rockingham,  Lord  Albemaile,  i.  16S. 
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Lord  Halifax  rose  to  put  ao  end  to  the  conversation,  Wlkes 
essayed  a  parting  shot  at  Lord  ^remont,  declaiing  with 
emphasis  that  if  the  messengers  had  caiiied  oat  the  coder 
to  drag  him  from  bed  at  midnight  he  wotdd  have  *'  laid  the 
first  man  who  had  entered  Us  chamber  dead  upon  the 
spot."  A  moment  later  he  had  recovered  his  temper, 
IM^sing  some  "  capital  pictures  "  that  bong  on  the  walls.' 

While  the  Secretaries  d  State  were  preparing  a  new 
warrant  authorising  two  fresh  messesigers  to  deliver  their 
pris<HKr  into  the  custody  of  the  Constable  of  the  Tower, 
Wilkes  was  taken  into  another  room,  where  he  found  £%ilip 
Webb  engaged  in  a  heated  argument  with  Messrs.  Walsh 
and  Ht^kins,  two  brother  members  of  Paiiiament.  These 
gentlemen  had  brcnight  the  news  that  Chief  Justice  Pratt 
had  granted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  commanding  Watson 
and  Blackmore  to  bring .  \^^lkes  at  once  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Heas  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  that  the  document 
might  arrive  at  any  moment.  The  ministers,  however, 
knew  that  they  had  out-manceovred  their  opponents. 
Since  the  Prothotiotary's  ofltce  was  closed  they  were  aware 
that  the  writ  could  not  be  "  served  oat "  for  some  time.* 
ttoKOver,  it  was  practically  a  sheet  of  waste  paper,  as  the 
prisoner  was  no  longer  in  the  custody  of  Watson  or  Black- 
_  more.  So,  about  four  o'clock,  on  the  authority  of  the  new 
\'^  ^varrant,  Wilkes  was  placed  oace  mrare  in  his  chair  and 
\  hurried  ofi  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  was  lodged 
<^- in  the  house  of  Major  Rainsford,  the  heutenant-govemor. 
At  the  same  time,  out  of  courte^  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  Speaker  to  tell  him 
what  had  been  done.* 

'  GtHtkmmts  MagMtrnt,  xxxvii.  348-30 ;  GnikllwU  HSS.,  passim ; 
Howell's  Slate  Trials,  xix.  1153-68  ;  Life  of  Witkis,  J.  Almon,  i.  98-105  ; 
The  Norlh  Briton  (W.  Bingley,  1769),  vol.  i.,  Part  I,  i.-iv. ;  Add.  MS, 
33,131.  passim, 

■  Public  Advtrtiser,  Uay  5,  1763  ;  CoUecti/m  of  Cmmim  Papers  in  the 
Case  of  John  Wilket  (Puis,  1767),  p,  37. 

*  Hist,  MSS.  Comm.,  loth  St^oct,  Appendix,  Part  I,  p.  359. 
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i^During  the  whole  of  the  aftemocoi  No.  13  Great  George 
Street  was  a  scene  of  u[»oar  and  confusion.  The  officials 
raasacJced  the  premises  in  their  search  for  incriminating 
documents,  ^hile  Wilkes's  friends  did  all  in  their  power 
to  embauTBss  and  obstruct  them.  Robert  Wood  paid  no 
less  than  three  visits  to  the  bouse  to  see  that  the  messengers 
wa%  dojjQg  their  duty,  bringing  Lovell  Stanhope  with  him 
to  saperintend  the  adlection  of  the  papers.  Cotes  and 
I1uh[^>s  fcdlowed  the  dentation  into  every  room,  giving 
veut  to  idle  threats  against  the  Government  as  each  fresh 
drawer  was  brdcen  open,  and  after  the  bu^ness  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  had  been  finished  they  v/ere  re- 
inforced by  Lord  Temjde  himsdf,  accompanied  by  Arthur 
BeardmcH-e,  his  solicitor.  Philip  Webb,  too,  arrived  on  the 
scene  soon  afterwards,  on  a  special  mission  from  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  assistii^  in  the  pillage  with  official  zeal, 
unloddnj;  various  desks  and  cupboards  with  his  own 
hands.  \Vhen  the  keys  were  not  forthcoming  the  locks 
wcxe  picked  by  a  smith,  every  paper  that  was  found  being 
thrown  into  a  sack.  Within  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two 
the  house  could  not  have  presented  a  more  dilapidated 
^tpearanoe  bad  a  gang  of  bursars  been  wco'king  there  the 
«4u^  night. 

At  last,  when  every  room  had  been  examined,  the  officials 
[nepared  to  take  their  departure.  Lord  Temple  was  asked 
if  be  desired  to  be  present  while  the  papers  were  sealed  up, 
bat  with  the  scornful  retort  that  it  was  "  too  barbarous  an 
act  for  any  human  eye  to  witness,"  he  hurried  away  to 
discover  how  Wilkes  was  faring  in  the  Tower  of  L(Hidon.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  rest  of  his  noisy  little  band  followed 
his  example,  leaving  the  authorities  to  finish  their  work 
undisturbed.  The  well-filled  sack  was  placed  in  a  coach 
and  driven  to  the  Treasury  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Wood 
and  Stanhope,  while  PhiUp  Webb,  who  had  been  mainly 
responsiUe  for  the  whole  of  this  clumsy  prosecution,  went 
oft  to  Lord  Hardwicke  with  sore  misgivings  to  ascertain 
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what  that  great  constitutional  lawyer  thought  of  the 
situation.! 
(  Although  none  of  his  friends  were  allowed  to  see  him, 
id  he  wcis  guarded  by  warders  who  never  left  him  night 
— or  day,  Wilkes  remained  in  the  best  of  spirits  during  his 
'Confinement    in   the    Tower,    overjoyed    at    the   Sfdendid 

— opportunity  for  self-advertisement  that  his  enemies  had 
afforded  him. )  One  of  bis  first  tasks  on  the  morning  after 
his  arrest  was  to  write  to  his  daughter,  a  copy  of  which 
letter  he  sent  to  the  newspapers  at  the  earhest  opportunity, 
informing  her  of  his  imprisonment,  and  assuring  her  that 
he  had  "  done  nothing  tmworthy  of  a  man  of  hmour." 
Both  OQ  Sunday  and  Monday  his  friends  made  several 
attempts  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him,  many  of  the 
great  Whig  nobles,  including  the  Dukes  of  Grafton  and 
Bolton,  paying  a  visit  to  the  Tower  to  show  their  dis- 
approval of  the  goieral  warrant.  Major  Rainsford,  how- 
ever, would  allow  no  one  to  see  his  prisoner,  pleading 
Government  orders,  even  though  Phihp  Webb,  on  being 
informed  of  the  fact,  was  willing  that  Wilkes  should  be 
allowed  to  consult  his  sohcitor.' 

*  Meanwhile,  the  exertions  to  obtain  an  effective  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  still  continued,  application  being  made 
again  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Although  such 
procedure  was  tmusual  Lord  Temple  and  his  myrmidons* 
were  well  aware  that  Chief  Justice  Sir  Charies  Pratt,  who 
\&as  an  old  henchman  of  Pitt,  was  much  more  Ukely  to  be 
favoiu'able  to  their  cause  than  Lord  Mansfield,  the  Govern- 
ment watch-dc^,  who  pre^ded  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.    After  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  the  writ  was 

'  Life  of  Wilkes,  J.  Almon,  i.  107-8,  141-7  ;  Howell's  Slate  Triali, 
six.  1153-68;  Hist,  of  the  Late  Minority  (4th  imp.),  pp.  158-62;  The 
North  Briton  (W.  Bingley,  1769),  vol.  i.,  Part  1,  i.-iv.  ;  Add.  MSS.  30,885, 
ft.  41-54 ;  35-353.  *■  3*6 ;  GenlUman's  Magatine,  xxjdii.  pp.  139-43 ; 
Public  Advtrtiier,  May  5,  1763. 

*  Lift  of  Wilkes,  J.  Almon,  i.  108-9;  Collection  of  Genuine  Papers 
(Paris,  1767),  pp.  ag-33. 
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granted,  and  on  Tuesday  the  3rd  of  May,  at  about  halft 
past  ten  in  the  morning,  Wilkes  was  brought  from  the  Tower 
in  a  coach,  passing  over  London  Bridge  and  through  St. 
Geco^'s  Fields  in  his  journey  to  Westminster  Hall.  On 
being  led  into  court  he  addressed  the  judges  in  a  brief 
but  forcible  speech,  complaining  of  his  "  unparalleled " 
grievances,  protesting  that  the  liberty  of  an  English  subject 
should  "  not  be  sported  away  with  impunity."  The  oration 
was  received  with  a  tumult  of  applaiise  and  "  great  cla[^ings 
of  hands  "  fmn  a  large  crowd  of  sympathetic  spectators,  upon 
which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  threatened  to  commit  some  of 
the  disturbos.  Having  listened  to  a  long  ai^gument  from 
Sergeant  Glynn  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  the  court  censured 
the  messengers  for  their  conduct  in  regard  to  the  first  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  ordered  that  Mr.  Wilkes's  friends 
^ould  be  allowed  to  visit  him  whenever  they  pleased. 
The  proceedings  came  to  an  end  soon  after  two  o'clock, 
the  case  being  adjourned  until  Friday,  the  6th.xdJlSsS>  ^^^ 
as  the  faeTO  c^  the  moment  was  led  back  to  bis  coach  the  I 
old  hall  rang  with  shouts  of  "  liberty  t  Liberty  t  Wilkes  | 
id  ever  1 "  ^ 

On  the  appointed  day  the  stately  building  was  filled 
with  a  great  throng,  for  all  the  town  had  learnt  of  the  brave 
fight  that  the  member  for  Aylesbury  was  making  against 
the  Government.  Bolder  than  ever,  for  he  knew  that  the 
populace  had  rallied  to  his  side,  he  faced  his  judges  with  un-*^ 
daunted  confidence.  His  voice,  gmff,  but  sonorous,  swelled 
loud  with  indignation  as  be  recounted  the  indignities  of 
whidi  he  had  been  the  victim. 

"  My  Lords,"  he  cried,  "  .  .  .  .  The  liberty  of  all  peers 
and  gentlemen — and  (vdiat  touches  me  more  sensibly)  that 
of  all  the  middling  and  inferior  set  of  people,  who  stand 
most  in  need  of  protection — is,  in  my  case,  this  day  to  be 

'  Add.  MSS.  aa,i3i,  i.  61;  35,353.  I-  3^51  35.40O.  *■  U-  W»  of 
WilhM,  J.  Almon,  i.  109-11;  PtMic  AdtMrtiur,  May  4;  ColltcluM  of 
GenuiHt  Paptrs  (Puis,  1767),  p.  34. 
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finally  decided  upmi ;  a  question  of  stich  importance  as 
to  detennine  at  once  whether  English  liberty  be  a  reality 
or  a  shadow.  Your  own  free-bom  hearts  will  feel  with 
incKgnation  and  compassion  ail  that  load  of  oppressicm 
under  which  I  have  so  long  laboured— close  imprisonnkent, 
the  effect  of  premeditative  malice ;  all  access  to  me  lor 
more  than  two  days  denied ;  my  house  ransacked  and 
plundered  ;  my  most  private  and  secret  costoems  divulged  ; 
every  vile  and  malignant  insinuation,  even  of  hi^  treason 
itself,  DO  less  industriously  than  falsely  circulated  by  my 
cruel  and  implacable  en^nies,  together  with  all  the  various 
ins(^ence  of  office, — ^form  but  a  part  of  my  unexampled 
iU-treatment.  .  .  ."* 

Not  a  great  Sfieech  worthy  of  the  occasion,  unworthy 
indeed  at  the  author  ot  The  North  Briton,  but  one  likely 
to  tickle  the  ears  of  mc^t  of  the  listeners,  for,  since  the  man 
knew  his  audieaices,  the  catch-phrase  was  his  chief  stock- 
in-trade.'  All  too,  and  especially  Wilkes  himself,  woe 
awaiting  on  tenterhooks  f(H-  the  deckion  of  the  Giief  Justice. 
As  soon  as  Sei^eant  Glynn,  counsel  fcff  the  [oisontf ,  had 
stated  his  objections,  the  judge  b^an  to  speak,  a  brisk  little 
man  with  bright  eyes,  brimming  over  with  self-conscious 
importance.  In  the  galleries  above  the  court  the  wdl- 
dressed  mob  of  peers  and  politicians  forgot  thdr  snufE  and 
gossip  in  an  instant ;  on  the  benches  beneath  the  sturdy 
patriots  bent  forward  with  grim,  expectant  faces ;  the 
buzzing  thrcmg  of  shop-folk  and  artisans,  standing  behind 
in  a  dense  swaying  mass,  became  still  and  silent. 
—  With  obvious  enjojnoient  and  much  disfday  ai  gesture. 
Chief  Justice  Pratt  began  to  deliver  his  opinion,  dealing 
solely  with  Mr.  Wilkes's  commitment  to  the  Tower,  since 
the  question  of  the  legaUty  of  the  general  warrant  was  not 
at  issue.  Before  he  had  finished  with  the  first  point  of  his 
argument  there  were  many  sour  faces  in  the  body  of  the 

>  Lift  of  Wilkts,  J.  AlmoD,  i.  I17. 

'  Cf.  SmtttmtK  0/  Georg*  III,  Lord  Biougham,  311!  series,  p.  iBj. 
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court,  \^tule  most  of  those  in  the  galleiy  were  wreathed  in      ^ 
smiks/tor  the  judge  declared  that  the  Secrrtaries  of  State    j    ., 
had  the  same  pow«  as  a  m^istrate  to  commit  a  suspected         '. 
person  to  priscn.  /Yet,  though  he  found  no  fault  with  the    I     \ 
second  warraid,  ft  was  soon  evident  that  he  was  summing  \ 

up  in  favour  of  the  popolar  hero,  iot  he  passed  oa  to 
conader  wfaetha:  privil^;e_of  ParfaineHt,  which  protected   \ 
a  member  from  arrest  in  all  cas^  eJtcqit  treascm,  fekmy,    j 
and  iM^ach  of  the^)^ce  3puld  shield  the  authOT~5f  The  North 
Briton  from  the  consequences  of  publishing  a  Ubel.     It  waa 
a  long  argument,  illustrated  t^  numerous  appeals  to  pie.- 
oedoit,  and  an  hour  had  sped  by  before  the  &ial  ynxd  was^^-- 
spoken.    The  verdict  was  one  that  many  had  dreaded  but  I 
most  had  desired  i-^ 

"  We  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  a  libel  is  not  a  breach  , 
of  the  peace  ..."  declared  the  Lord  Chief  Justi<».  / 
"  Mr.  Wilkes  is  entitled  to  his  privilc^  and  must  be  dis-j 
charged."  [ 

liien  came  the  crisp,  curt  mandate :  "  Let  him  be 
discharged."* 

Scarcely  had  Pratt  pronounced  his  dedacm  when  the 
triumphant  Wilkes  burst  forth  into  a  second  speech — brief, 
scarcely  articulate,  inadequate  as  before— murmuring  his 
"  poor   thanks,"   praising  his   ingenious   counsel   Glynn, 
apostn^hi^ng   the   "  spirit   of   hberty."    Then,    finished  \ 
actor  that  he  was,  he  turned  about  and  made  a  low  bow  j 
to  the  vast  crowd.    A  mighty  shout  shook  the  rafters  of 
the  ancient  hall,  the  scene  of  so  many  other  great  occaaons 
in  the  nation's  hist(Hy,  such  a  shout  as  had  never  been  -i 
heard  in  that  iHace  since  the  acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops.  5 

"  Whigs  for  ever  and  no  Jacobites,"  rose  the  cry,  which 
swelled  into  a  deep-chested  roar  of  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty."  ■ 

And  while  the  popidar  hero  was  revelling  in  the  first 

'  HomtlTs  Stale  Trials,  xix.  987-9O' 

*  Add.  BIS.  33,948.  f.  335 :  l-if'  of  Htwdteickt,  G.  Harris,  iii.  349-50. 
LanlHardwickedisq>pfovedof  Pratt's  lodgment.  ViatLifto/Hardvickf, 
P.  C.  Yorke,  ui.  466. 
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experiences  of  his  new  power  an  incident  of  some  import- 
ance  in  his  life  was  takbig  place  a  few  yards  distant,  quite 
unknown  to  him.  Crouching  behind  a  pillar  that  suppcffted 
one  of  the  galleries  an  old  artist  with  a  round  face  and  snub 
nose — a  veritable  little  pug-dog  of  a  man — ^had  been  making 
a  ^etch  of  the  prisimer  while  the  judge  was  delivering  his 
address.  Foot  thin-skinned  Hogarth  was  taking  his  rev^ige  I 
A  cruel  revenge  indeed,  cruel  at  least  to  any  other  than  the 
pachydermatous  Wilkes,  for  no  likeness  in  the  world  was  ever 
limned  with  more  unmerciful  severity.  All  the  facial  ugli- 
ness was  exaggerated,  the  swivel  eye,  the  flat  deformed  nose, 
the  heavy  twisted  jaw,  and  the  portrait  leers  and  grins 
and  squints  with  an  expression  of  spiteful  mockery— (xaft, 
perfidy,  and  malevolence  written  upon  every  feature.  It 
might  have  stood  for  a  typical  portrait  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness.  Ten  days  later  it  was  puldished  as  an  etching 
at  the  price  of  one  shilling,  and  appeared  in  every  print- 
shop,  but  the  caricature  failed  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
victim,  who  always  made  a  pose  of  glorying  in  his  ugliness. 
In  after  years  he  was  often  heard  to  remark  with  a  merry 
laugh,  "  I  am  growing  more  Uke  Hogarth's  portrait  every 
day."  * 

For  a  few  moments  Wilkes  remained  in  an  ante-room 
at  the  back  of  the  court,  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
his  friends,  and  then,  unable  to  postpone  the  enjoyment  of 
his  triumph,  he  hurried  through  the  Ordnance  Office  into 
Old  Palace  Yard.  By  his  side  limped  a  tall  stooping 
figure  with  star  and  ribbon,  pale  as  death,  and  smiling  with 
pleasure,  whispering  incessantly  to  his  companion  as  they 
walked  on,  while  the  people  in  the  passages,  recognising 
him,  murmured  to  each  other,  "  Earl  Temple — ^the  lord  of 
Stowe."  With  all  his  aplomb  Wilkes  was  abashed  for  a 
moment  when  he  came  into  the  square  and  found  himself 

'  Th«  Political  RtgiiUr,  i.  188-9 :  Hogarth's  Works,  J.  Ireland  and 
J.  Nicluds,  ii.  334 ;  Cat.  0/  Sat.  Prints  in  Biit.  Mns.,  iv.  37S-9 ;  Hogartk, 
Austin  Dobwn,  p.  135. 
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in  the  midst  of  a  tempestuous  multitude,  ten  thousand 
strong,  every  man  of  them  his  loyal  subjects,  acclaimii^ 
him  as  though  he  were  their  king.    Gioosing  to  go  home  ^ 
on  foot  so  that  all  should  see  him,  he  made  his  way  slowly 
through  the  crowded  streets  with  a  small  bodyguard  of    '      y 
friends,  while  the  mob  closed  around,  waving  hats,  blowing  \ 

horns,  cheering  madly,  everyone  pressing  forward  to  catch  j 

a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  passed  along,  grinning  and  bowim^.,^!!^^ 
and  squinting,  the  proudest  and  happiest  man  in  the  whole 
of  England.  On  his  arrival  at  No.  13  Great  George  Street 
he  hurried  upstaurs  into  the  dining-room,  and,  opening  one 
of  the  windows,  showed  himself  to  the  crowd  below,  who, 
at  the  sight  of  his  cocked  hat  and  sallow  face,  burst  fcnth 
into  a  fre^  tempest  of  acclamation.  And  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  sea  of  upturned  faces  he  must  have  felt  the  glow 
of  pride  that  every  great  man  experiences  when  he  realises 
fca  the  first  time  that  his  name  has  become  a  household 
word  on  the  lips  of  his  fellow-coimtrymen.' 

'  Public  Advtrlistr,  May  7 ;  St.  James's  Ckromcle,  May  5-7,  17G3 ; 
G*nU*mo»'s  Magtuint,  xxxJii.  339-43  •  Londtm  Mofoxint,  xxxii.  261-7  • 
Court  Magarint,  1763,  p.  147;  Menunrs  of  tht  Rtign  of  Ceorg$  III,  H. 
Walpole,  i.  319-21;  Mist,  of  England,  J.  Adolpbus,  i.  124-5. 
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'^  ■  ^KE  failure  of  tbe  attempt  to  crush  Wilkes  had 
I  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  prestige  of  the 

I         Government,  but  the  whi^  incident  also  became 

-^-  a  source  of  much  embarrassment  to  the  Opporf- 
tion,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  three  grave  ctmstitutional 
questions  arisii^  out  d  the  case  the  Whigs  were  fortunate 
enou^  to  find  themseives  on  the  popular  side.  Although 
aU  were  unaaimous  that  the  general  warrant  had  been 
illegal,  that  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  been  infringed, 
and  that  privilege  of  Parliament  had  been  violated,  a  large 
number  had  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  it  might  prove  a 
dangoxms  experiment  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the 
woes  and  sufierings  of  the  member  for  Aylesbury.  Not- 
withstanding the  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  popular  hero, 
his  behaviour  to  the  king  bad  alienated  ntunbers  of  moderate 
men,  and  many  a  stalwart  Whig  feared  that  his  extrava- 
.gances  would  cause  dissension  in  the  ranks  of  the  party. 

Some  of  the  leaders,  indeed,  almost  wrung  their  hands 
in  dismay  over  "  the  unfortunate  afEair."  The  super- 
annuated Newcastle,  still  clinging  to  his  chieftainsUip.  ran 
hither  and  thither  among  his  followers,  striving  to  rally 
the  disunited  forces,  restless  and  clamorous  as  a  blundering 
sheep-dog  whose  flock  is  b^ond  his  control.  "  Down  with 
the  ministers  and  God  save  the  King,"  was  the  battle-ciy 
of  the  respectables — a  contradiction  in  terms,  though  Lord 
Hardwicke  had  chosen  it,  for  George  and  his  Government 
were  identical  in  every  respect.    Hardwicke,  himself,  the 
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greatest  of  lawyers,  wlio  bestowed  upon  his  profession  the 
same  love  and  veneration  that  a  poet  or  a  painter  gives 
to  his  art,  could  not  resist  the  fascination  of  ofiering  secret 
counsel  to  the  Government,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
teaching  his  frioids  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  embarrass- 
ments of  their  opponents.^  Under  his  guidance  sCHne  of  the 
magnates  of  the  party  made  a  display  of  loyalty  by  an 
ostentatious  attendance  at  a  levie.  All  of  them  neverthe- 
less were  loud  in  ccHidemnatioa  of  the  Star-Chamber 
methods  adopted  by  the  Secretaries  of  State.  The  "  great 
families,"  led  by  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Portland, 
advised  moderation,  but  were  resolved  to  oppose  any 
attack  -apoa  parliamentary  privilege.  In  the  ophiion  of 
suck  as  these  No.  45  was  an  infamous  libel,  but  that  did 
not  excuse  a  gross  violation  of  the  liberty  of  titt  subject. 

The  noisy  mincvtty  attached  to  Lord  Temple  toc^  a  ' 
very  difiereat  view.    In  their  eyes  the  turbul«it  Mr.  Wilkes   | 
was  one  of  the  most  persecuted  of  mankind.    It  seemed  to  j 
them  tliat  the  Opposition  was  bound  in  honour  to  avenge  j 
Us  wr(»igs.    Nor  had  they  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  \ 
«cpediMKy  of  espouaing  his  cause,  all  being  convinced  that   '\ 
it  might  be  used  as  a  means  of  destroying  the  ministry.    ] 
Believtng  that  the  nation  had  realised  at  last  that  the 
tHindi^  of  constitutional  government  was  at  stake,  they 
were  sure  that  the  cry  of  "  WiUtes  and  Liberty  "  would 
bring  the  Whigs  bock  to  their  own  again.    like  the  author 
hims^,  they  jnotested  that  No.  45  was  a  "  vtxy  innocent    I 
paper,"  an  attack  upon  the  Premier  and  his  myrmidons    | 
undoubtedly,  but  not  intended  as  a  reflectic«i  upon  his 
Majesty  the  King.     Hence  tt  was  that  Lord  Temple  had 
called  upoa  all  the  party  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Tower, 
and  fitted  the  press  with  Intid  reports  of  the  cause  ciUhn.* 

•  Add.  MSS.  35.35«.  *■  350 :  35.353.  «■  3i6,  318.  332,  324 ;  32,948, 
«.  188,  199;  35,433.1.355. 

'  Fa  the  opinions  of  the  Wbig  leaders  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Wilkea 
qncstkm.  see  "  Hacdwkke  MSS."  35. 358-3,  35,1(00,  35,433 ;  Newcastle 
MSS.  33.948-30,  pasrim. 
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The  most  poirerful  member  of  the  Opposition  adopted 
another  attitude  entirely.  Pitt  indeed  held  the  same 
opinion  as  his  fractious  brother-in-law  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  that  Wilkes  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  but  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  acclaim 
him  to  the  worid  as  a  martyr.  Of  late  years  his  intercourse 
with  the  member  for  Aylesbury  had  almost  ceased,  and  he 
regarded  him,  both  from  a  social  and  political  standprant, 
as  a  dangerous  acquaintance.  Yet,  tiiough  he  was  im- 
wilUng  to  help  Wilkes  in  posing  as  a  popuhir  hero,  he  was 
ready  to  resist  any  attempt  to  curtail  the  {«ivileges  of 
Parliament  or  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Like  Temple,  he  was  eager  to  replace  the  Tory  despotism 
by  a  ministry  that  was  founded  upon  "  true  Revolution 
principles,"  and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Newcastles 
and  I^dwickes,  he  agreed  that  this  object  might  be  accom- 
plished by  utilising  the  Wilkes  agitation  as  a  party  weapon. 
Yet,  unlike  Temple,  he  was  resolved  not  to  iarm  any  con- 
nection with  the  agitator  himself.^ 

Not  one,  however,  of  the  great  Whig  magnates  looked 
npon  the  situation  with  clear,  un|n*ejudiced  eyes.  The 
[diable  Grafton,  who  dared  to  visit  the  Tower  but  shrank 
from  offering  bail  to  the  prisoner ;  the  wily  Shelbume,  who 
was  ready  to  resign  office  because  the  Government  had 
violated  the  constitution,  but  would  have  no  truck  with 
the  man  in  whose  person  it  had  been  violated ;  the  inapid 
Rockingham,  who,  expecting  the  reversion  of  the  leader- 
ship, regarded  the  Wilkes  problem,  Uke  the  rest  of  the  great 
families,  as  a  most  unlucky  entanglement,  these  and  alt 
the  others  imagined  that  the  "  principles  of  the  Revolution  " 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Whig  party  were  at  stake.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  nation  cared  for  neither  of  these  things. 
Though  always  eager  to  cheer  for  Pitt  and  howl  at  Bute, 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  not  disposed  to  lament  greatly 

'  Add.  MSS.  351^22,  fl.  246,  255 ;  Grtnvilk  Paptrs,  ii.  199  ;  Lift  of 
Lord  Shetbtinu,  E.  Fitunaurice,  i.  299 ;  Ckalkam  CortKpondenct,  ii.  240  n. 
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even  thoi^b  the  kii^  should  choose  to  ostracise  Whiggism 
tor  another  decade.  The  tenns  Whig  and  Tory  no  longer 
aroused  popular  enthusiasm.  It  mattered  little  to  either 
the  mob  or  to  the  middle-class  whether  the  King's  Friends 
or  the  Revolution  Families  held  possession  of  place  and 
power. 

VTith  the  arrest  of  Wilkes  a  new  spirit  had  g<me  abroad  'i 
throughout  the  land.  In  saying  that  the  editor  of  The 
North  Briton  was  "  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Opposition," 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  enimciated  a  truth  that  was  soon 
to  be  demonstrated.  The  farmer  who  groaned  beneath  the 
dder  tax,  the  labourer  who  grumbled  at  the  price  of  bread, 
the  weaver  who  desired  a  rise  of  wages,  these  and  all  other 
malcontents  beheved  that  they  would  find  a  heaven-bom 
champion  of  their  grievances  in  the  gay,  squinting  politician 
who  was  able  to  win  a  single-handed  battle  against  all  the 
forces  of  government.  Perceiving  how  valiantly  he  fought 
fOT  his  own  rights,  they  were  convinced  that  he  would 
fight  as  resolutely  for  the  rights  of  mankind.    Thus,  an  1 

unexpected,  and  a  perhaps  unwelcome,  greatness  was  thrust  j 

upon  him.  and  he  became  the  first  leader  of  the  new  party\  | 

of  progress  that  was  beginning  to  break  away  from  the  two  [  ^  ; 

old  political  combinations  labelled  Whig  and  Tory.    "Wilkes  r  | 


and  Liberty  "  TOs^wbirth-cry  of  British  Radicalism^ 

While  his  enemy  was  still  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  the 
king  ordered  him  to  be  removed  from  the  command  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  militia,  while  the  day  after  the  triumph 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  Lord  Temple  was  deprived 
of  his  Lord-Lieutenancy.'  Meanwhile  Wilkes  also  had 
renewed  hostilities,  despatching  the  following  letter  to  the 
Secretaries  of  State  soon  after  he  reached  home : — 

My  Lords, — Oa  my  return  from  Westminster  Hall  .  . 
I  find  that  my  house  has  been  robbed,  and  am  informed 

I  Gnildliall  MS.  314, 3,  vol.  ii..  vidi  LetUi  from  J.  Rivers  to  P.  C.  Webb, 
Gmwitit  Paptrs,  U.  53. 
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that  the  stcden  goods  are  in  the  poesesaon  of  one  or  both 
of  your  lordships.    I  therefore  insist  that  you  do  forthwith 


To  this  frivolous  badinage  the  ministers  retorted  that 
the  kii^  had  ordered  the  Attorney-General  to  take  legal 
proceedings,  instructions  to  that  efiect  being  omveyed  to 
Charles  Yorke  in  a  lett^  frtsn  Lord  Halifax  two  days  latere 
Yorke,  however,  was  in  constant  conununication  with  his 
father.  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  watched  every  incident  in 
the  strange  cause  with  infinite  care,  feeling  each  thread  of 
the  tangled  web  with  a  superfine  touch  like  a  placid  cAd 
spider — to  which  Hogarth  had  compared  him ;  and  Yorke 
soon  found  hiTn-a^H  entangled  in  a  netwcH'k  of  red  tape.  The 
dread  of  settit^  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas  by  the  ears  began  to  haunt  him.  Privilege  of  Par- 
liament, too,  was  an  intricate  problem,  the  Commons  being 
as  jealous  as  a  woman  of  their  accustomed  prert^tives. 
It  seemed  the  wisest  course  in  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers, 
and  "  the  triumvirate  "  acquiesced,  to  wait  until  the  House 
was  sittii^,  when  it  would  be  possible  to  crush  Wilkes  by 
censure  ox  impeachment  with  the  aid  of  the  Government 
majority.  So  though  "  an  information  was  exhibited " 
against  the  author  c^  The  North  Briton,  Wilkes  evaded  it  by 
pleading  his  privilege,  and  the  ministers  hesitated  to  pro- 
ceed further,  a  humiliating  predicament  for  an  impetuous 
young  king,  whose  mother  had  been  slandered  and  whose 
»  dearest  ambitions  were  thwarted  by  a  bankrupt  libertine.* 

Far  from  being  dismayed  by  the  threat  of  a  Government 
prosecution,  M^lkes  apj^ed  to  Sir  John  Adding  at  Bow 
Street  as  soon  as  he  received  the  ministerial  r^y  to  demand 

'  Hudvicke  MS.  3518871 1-  77-  Record  Office  Fapeta  «  John  Wilkes, 
vol.  i.  p.  2S0,  No.  394. 

*  Add.  MSS.  33.94s,  f.  371 ;  3*>949>  f-  191 :  35.432,  t  346 ;  Hutorieal 
GlM«tN;x,  J.E.  TboroIdRogers,  p.  160;  Grtmmlie P4ifers,  ii.  ja ;  JpttrmaU 
^Houte  of  Commtmt,  xxix.  667 ;  A  CompltU  ColUctUm  ofGtmmtu  Paptr$ 
(Paris,  1767),  p.  53:  Lifro/LwdHardww**,  P.  C.  Y«kc,  iii.  498, 
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a  warrant  to  search  for  his  stden  papras  at  the  houses  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State.  Naturally  the  btmd  magistrate 
declined  to  interfere,  ^diereupoii  the  a^^cant,  in  coder  to 
iin|vess  the  nmltitude,  feigned  inAgnati<Mi. 

"  Yon  refuse  me,  sir,"  he  thundered,  "  then,  sir,  you 
shall  hear  from  me."  * 

This,  however,  was  the  last  of  his  idle  threats,  and  he 
phmged  into  a  fresh  campaign  against  the  Government, 
reckless  as  a  school-boy  who  has  discovered  a  new  method 
of  mischief.  No  printer  was  now  willing  to  run  the  risk 
of  working  for  him,  so  he  proceeded  to  set  up  a  press  of 
his  own  at  No.  13  Great  Geoi^e  Street,  one  Jolm  Yallowby, 
tm  the  recommendation  of  Dr3rden  Leach,  erecting  two,' 
presses  for  him  at  a  cost  of  twenty-eight  pounds.*  In' 
three  days  the  work  was  fini^ied,  and  a  couj^  of  journey- 
men printers  engaged,  one  of  whom,  named  Michael  Cuny, 
had  been  arrested  by  tbe  king's  messengers  as  a  suspected 
person  on  the  memorable  29th  of  April.  At  first  Wilkes 
intended  to  puUish  an  account  of  bis  prosecution  written 
l^  himself,  advertising  in  tbe  newspapers  for  subscribers, 
but  his  admirers  seemed  to  consider  that  it  was  focriish  to 
pay  a  guinea  for  information  they  had  received  already 
and  the  contributitms  proved  inadequate.*  The  Great 
George  Street  Press,  however,  was  soon  busy  with  other 
enterprises.  An  affidavit  relating  to  a  Government  loan 
was  the  first  book  printed,  followed  immediately  by  Lord 
Temple's  pamphlet  on  the  seizure  of  papers  in  the  form 
ai"  A  Letter  to  Lords  Halifax  and  Egremont."  * 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  in  an  unlucky  moment, 
vrbUe  tmdecided  as  to  his  next  publication,  Wilkes  set  his 
fneman,  Michael  Curry,  to  wcnrk  upon  the  "  Essay  on 
Woman,"  giving  him  strict  orders  to  strike  ofi  only  twelve 

*  Add.  MS.  33,946,  i-  233 :  NMektmt  amd  Hi*  Timm,  J.  T.  Smitb 
(»893).  PP-  "5-6- 

■  Add.  MS.  33,13a,  f.  Ill :  GnUdhsU  HSS.  314,  3,  toL  1.  314,  4. 

*  St.  Jam$^B  CkromieU,  Uar  afr-aS,  1763. 

*  AAl.  US.  33.133,  f.  Ill :  GrmviiU  Pi^tn,  a,  81  m. 
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copies  and  to  allov  no  one  to  read  a  word  of  the  poem. 
Ba  was  anxious  to  print  the  parody  for  his  friends,  who  had 
beoi  disappcdnted  by  Kearsley's  fsdliire  to  finish  the  vdume, 
while  the  task  also  had  the  advantage  of  keeping  a  highly 
paid  WOTkman  from  idleness.  Hoieover,  it  was  desirable 
to  show  exactly  that  the  verses  were  intoided  merely  for 
private  publication,  as  it  seemed  probable  that  the  original 
manuscript  as  well  as  the  imperfect  proofs  bad  been  seen 
by  Messrs.  Wood  and  Webb  when  they  made  their  famous 
seizure  of  papers.'  The  frontisfnece,  "  curiously  engraved 
on  cxippex"  ^  Hr.  Tringham,  had  been  ready  since  the 
previoos  October,  and  in  a  week  or  two  about  one-fourth 
of  the  vicious  poem  was  set  up  in  type,  twelve  copies  being 
printed  in  red  ink  for  distribution  among  a  few  intimate 
friends.  Since  it  was  first  composed  it  had  been  consider- 
ably embellished  by  Wilkes  himself,  if  not  entirely  revised, 
and  gibes  at  the  expense  of  Bute  and  Hogarth  were  cleverly 
interpolated.* 

The  title-page  ran  as  follows : 

An  I  Essay  on  Woman.  |  By  P^o  Borewell  Esq.  |  With 
Notes  by  Rogerus  Cunnaeus,  Vigerus  MutoniatuSi  etc.,  | 
And  I  A  Commentary  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warburton.  |  In- 
scribed to  Miss  Fanny  Murray.  |  "Qt  ovk  tuvonpov  xdi 
Kvrepov  aWo  yvvcuKos-  —  Hom.  Od,  xi,  426  |  2)QTHP 
KOZMOY.  I  In  recto  decus.  |  Ex  Archetype   sxpe  in 

*  On  the  lotb  of  Ha^,  ttunkiag  that  copies  of  Oie  poem  might  Itave 
be«n  stiied  by  the  messengers,  WiUms  bad  inserted  the  foUowing  adver- 
tisement in  the  PH£iM/<iiHr(M«)-.-  "  Speedily  will  be  published, '  An  Esaay 
on  Woman,'  by  P.  C.  Webb." 

*  Guildhall  MS.,  "  A  Gennine  Account  of  the  Proceedings  against  Mr. 
Wilkes  fee  being  the  Author,  Ac.,  of  the  '  Essay  on  Woman,' "  p.  iS ; 
Add.  H5S.  33,133,  fi.  317  at  stq.  ;  30,883,  S.  i)o-S;  Tke  North  BriUm 
(W.  Bingley),  vol.  ii.,  Part  1,  pp.  93-6  ;  JotmuUi  of  lb  Htnu*  of  Lords, 
xxx.  416 ;  GtmiUmait's  Mafarimt,  xxxiv.  583 ;  An  Essay  on  Woman 
(London,  1871),  pp.  i.-iv. ;  Not**  and  Qntrits,  and  series,  iv.  t,  41; 
lotb series, ix.  443  ;  zi.493:  Mr.  EricILWatsonln  tithseries.ix.  131-3, 
143-5,  '6"-3, 183-S,  303-5,  323-3. 341-3.    Pnblic  AdMrtistr,  May  10, 1763. 
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franoralibus  Severendissiini  Georgii  Stone,  |  Hibemia  Prim- 
atis,  saepios  in  podice  Intrepid!  Herois  |  Georgii 
Sackville.  |  * 

A  prose  introduction,  entitled  "  Advertisement  by  the 
Editor,"  followed,  in  which  George  Stone,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  was  lampooned  once  more,  while  a  sarcastic 
reference  to  Hogarth  makes  it  evident  that  Wilkes  had 
written  his  preface  since  his  quarrel  with  the  painter.  In 
a  second  introduction,  called  "  Hie  Design,"  there  was  a 
coarse  reference  to  Bishop  Warburton  and  his  wife. 

Of  the  actual  poem,  which  was  a  close  parody  of  Pope's 
"  Essay  on  Man,"  only  ninety-four  lines  were  set  up  in  type, 
struck  ofE  on  nine  pages,  each  containing  ten  or  eleven 
lines,  together  with  the  famous  notes  of  the  apocryphal 
commentator.*  Then  came  the  other  parodies,  all  obscene 
and  blasphemous,  "  The  Universal  Prayer,"  "  The  Dying 
Lover,"  and  "  Veni  Creator."  Probably  it  was  these 
efiusions  that  had  amused  the  Great  Common^'  a  few  years 
before. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Lord 
Temple,  who  had  disapproved  of  the  printing-press  from  the 
first,  'Wlkes  decided  to  reprint  The  North  Briton  in  volume 
form,  so  the  type  of  the ' '  Essay  on  Woman ' '  was  distributed, 
and  four  new  journeymen  were  engaged  to  help  Curry  and 
bis  assistant  in  their  new  work.  It  was  a  rash  enterprise, 
as  the  most  sagacious  friends  of  the  patriot  hastened  to 
point  out.  So  far  there  was  no  direct  proof  that  he  was  1 
the  author  of  "  No.  45,"  the  testimony  of  Balfe  and  Kearsley 
before  the  Secretaries  of  State  not  having  been  given  on 
oath,  and  it  was  probable  that  Balfe  and  Kearsley,  if  Lord 
Temple  made  it  worth  their  while,  would  be  willing  to  miti- 

'  The  reference  to  SBclmlle  Bfaows  that  the  bontispiece  oonld  not  have 
been  written  till  1759. 

*  Ur.  Eric  Watson  has  pointed  out  to  me  the  probable  number  of  linet 
on  each  page  of  the  original  edition ;  Nota  and  Qutrin,  nth  senes,  be 
18J-S. 
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gate  modi  of  their  previous  evidence.  Undoubtedly  he 
was  actuated  mostly  by  vanity,  boasting  that  "  North  Briton 
and  Wilkes  win  be  talked  of  together  by  posterity,"  and 
although  he  could  obtain  only  120  subscribers,  he  printed 
two  thousand  copies  of  his  famous  periodical  in  two  small 
octavo  vdumes.  These  contained  the  whole  forty-ax 
pap«:s  with  a  set  of  notes,  and  a  third  volume  inchid- 
tng  several  documents  relating  to  the  prosecution  was 
completed  in  due  course.  On  the  title-page  the  name 
of  J.  WUiams,  "  near  the  Mitre  Tavern,  Fleet  Street," 
appeared  as  the  publisher,  the  same  WUiams  who  had 
hdped  Wilkes  to  break  into  Balfe's  printit^-shop  on  the 
morning  of  his  arrest.  By  the  17th  of  July  the  work  was 
finished,  and  the  member  for  Aylesbury  found  that  he  was 
much  out  of  pocket  by  the  venture.  Lord  Temple,  as  usual, 
being  cdled  upon  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  bis  banking 
account.^ 

When  he  had  accomplished  his  arduous  task  Wilkes's 
thoughts  began  to  turn  towards  Paris,  his  promised  visit  to 
his  datighter  having  been  postponed  long  after  the  appointed 
time  by  the  reprinting  of  The  North  Briton.  Ever  since  his 
release  from  the  Tower  he  had  revelled  in  the  de%hts  of 
his  newly-acquired  fame,  almost  every  day  Iwinging  a  fresh 
tribute  of  popular  applause.  Upon  his  first  visit  to  his 
ccmstituency  after  his  arrest,  the  pretext  being  a  well- 
advertised  entertainment  in  honour  of  the  king's  tnrthday 
<m  the  4th  of  June,  he  received  an  uproarious  welcome 
from  his  fellow-townsmen,  who  flocked  out  to  meet  him 
many  miles  down  the  London  road,  and  having  brought 

>  "  J.T.y."  in  NoUi  and  QmerUs,  7th  series,  viii.  loi,  ix.  104-6; 
Martin's  Cdf.  of  Privately  Printed  Books, p.  40  1  Add.  MSS.  22>i33,  fi.  371-3  ; 
39.400,  fi.  S3,  loi,  108  ;  30,868,  f .  40 ;  GrttuiUa  Papers,  ii.  75.  WUkes 
printed  two  other  volumes  at  bis  private  press,  namely  Rech^ckts  sur 
L'Origint  du  Dtspotitme  OHmtt^,  overof*  fiostitmt  d«  M.  Bonkmgtr.  Vide 
John  Martin  in  Notes  and  Queries,  1st  series,  xii.  loa ;  Add.  HS.  30.86S, 
t.  lot ;  GrmmlU  Papers,  il.  81 ;  and  "  The  Battle  of  Epsom,"  a  poem  by 
Hr.,  afterwards  Sir  Joa^h.Mawbey.  Vide  AM.  VS.  22,132,1. 11 1;  Grm- 
viUe  Faptn,  ii.  81. 
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him  in  triumjdi  into  Aylesbuiy,  every  man  of  them  con- 
tinued to  drink  to  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty  "  as  long  as  he  was 
able  to  lift  a  tankard.*  When  stnne  of  the  printers  wfao  had 
been  arrested  under  the  general  warrant  brought  an  action 
against  the  messengers  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
financed  and  instigated  by  Lord  Temple,  the  presence  of 
Wilkes  appeared  to  give  as  much  satisfaction  to  the  peo^de 
as  the  verdict  in  favour  of  the  journeymen,  and  he  was 
cheered  to  the  echo  by  the  crowds  that  were  gathered 
out^de  the  Guildhall  where  the  cause  was  tried.* 

In  the  City  of   London,   witbont  whose  support  no 
political  cause  was  ever  won,  he  had  a  large  following,  and 
many  infiuential  liverymen  became  his  most  loyal  supporters. 
The  paragraphs  in  the  continental  newspapers,  endorsed  by 
letters  from  c(»Tesp<mdents  abroad,  provwl  to  him  beyond 
donbt  that  he  had  gained  a  European  reputation ;   while,  .■ 
had  he  known  it,  he  would  have  been  prouder  still  to  learn  \ 
that  his  case  had  aroused  the  deepest    interest  in  the   I* 
American  colonies,  where  the  cry  of  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty  " 
reminded  local  patriots  that  vigorous  methods  were  re- 
quired to  win  freedom.'    Conscious  of  the  great  part  that  he    I 
was  playing,  his  co\u^^  never  falt«%d  in  spite  of  the  rumours    I 
that  he  was  to  be  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons 
and  ^tisecuted  for  a  setUtious  libel  in  the  Coiort  of  King's 
Bench.    And  though  ostensibly  he  hurled  his  glove  at  the 
ministers,  he  was  aware  that  it  was  to  his  sovereign  himself 
that  he  offerwd  challenge. 

"  I  hear  from  all  hands  that  the  King  is  enraged  at  my 
inscAemx,  as  he  terms  it,"  he  confessed  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Temfde.  "  I  regard  not  his  frowns  nor  his  smile.  I  will 
evex  be  his  faithful  subject,  never  his  servant.  .  .  .  Hypo- 
crisy, meanness,  ignorance,  and  insolence  characterise  the 

>  St.  Jamti's  CkfonitU,  June  4-7 1   GrtmiiUe  Papers,  ii.  59. 

*  Pttblic  AdvriisBr,  July  7,  8,  11  ;  Chatiant  COftftpondtHce,  ii.  233; 
L^*  of  Lord  Hardwickt,  G.  Boms,  iii.  365. 

*  Batlon  Ntvs  Lttter,  June  33,  Oct.  30,  1763,  Feb.  16,  1764 ;  Boston 
GmMtttt,  Feb.  30.  1764  ;  cf.  Grmvilk  Faptrt,  ii.  138. 
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king  I  obey.  My  mdq>endent  spirit  will  never  take  a 
favour  from  such  a  man.  I  know  that  I  have  neither  the 
lust  of  power  nor  of  money :  and  if  I  leave  my  daughter 
less  dirty  coin,  I  will  leave  her  more  honest  fame.  I  trust, 
next  to  her  own  virtue,  her  greatest  honours  will  be  derived 
from  her  father."  * 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  kept  under  strict  surveillance 
by  the  Government,  Nathan  Carrington  and  his  spks 
following  his  movements  day  by  day.  Little  by  little 
significant  rumours  with  regard  to  the  productions  of  his 
printing-press  reached  the  ears  of  the  authorities.  For  the 
sake  of  secrecy  the  first  two  printers  had  been  boarded 
and  lodged  at  13  Great  GeOTge  Street,  but  this  precaution 
became  futile  when  additional  workmen  were  required. 
A  traitor  very  soon  appeared.  Samuel  Jennings,  the  last 
of  the  four  journeymen  engaged  to  help  Curry  and  Carey 
to  print  The  North  Briton,  turned  informer,  and  before  the 
middle  of  July  or  thereabouts  Philip  Webb  bad  learnt  of 
the  existence  of  the  "  Essay  on  Woman."  From  that 
moment  the  Treasury  officiiJs  used  every  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  poem,  offering  all  manner  of  alluring 
promises  to  the  [ninters,  pursuing  them  until,  by  persuading 
another  to  turn  traitor,  the  booty  had  been  obtained. 

Naturally,  the  betrayers  sought  to  excuse  their  treachery 
by  representing  themselves  as  the  victims  of  accident,  and 
the  stories  of  all  of  them  were  full  of  falsehood.  Jennings 
himself  protested  that  be  picked  up  a  fr^ment  of  a  proof 
sheet  from  the  floor  of  Wilkes's  printing-room,  u4iidi  he 
^owed  in  perfect  innocence  to  Thomas  Farmer,  who  had 
formerly  b^  bis  fellow-workman.  Farmer  is  said  to  have 
laid  the  sheet  before  his  overseer,  Lionel  Hassall,  and 
Hassall,  shocked  at  its  indecency,  immediately  took 
counsel  with  their  employer,  WiUiam  Fadan,  the  Scottish 
printer  of  Fleet  Street.  Fadan,  anxious  to  seize  the  chance 
of  doing  a  service  to  the  Government,  soiig^t  the  advice 

'  Crmtfttt*  papers,  ii-  73-4- 
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of  the  Rev.  John  Kidgell,  a  clmcal  friend,  who,  being 
chaplain  to  Lord  March,  was  able  to  obtain  access  to  the 
authraities.  Eager  to  possess  any  paper  that  might 
strengthen  the  case  against  their  enemy,  the  Treasury 
officials  sent  word  to  the  Fadan-Ki^eU  gang  that  they  must 
procure  a  copy  at  the  whole  poem,  and  consequently  Hassall, 
Fanner,  and  Jennings  were  urged  to  solicit  Michael  Curry, 
Wlkes's  trusted  foreman,  to  give  them  what  they  required. 
For  many  weeks  the  man  remained  staunch  to  his  employer, 
resisting  every  bribe,  Eissuring  the  tempters  that  he  did  not 
possess  a  proof  sheet  of  the  parody,  although  in  fact  he  had 
printed  one  or  two  extra  copies  to  keep  for  faimsdf .  Towards 
the  end  of  July,  Wilkes  went  to  Paris  for  a  couple  of  months, 
and  bearing,  soon  after  his  return,  that  the  ministers  were 
aware  that  he  had  printed  the  "  Essay  on  Woman  "  at  his 
private  press,  he  suspected  Curry  of  having  betrayed  him.* 
The  man,  already  dissatisfied  with  the  way  his  master  had 
treated  him,  was  dismissed  from  his  employment,  where- 
upon, in  revenge,  he  handed  over  a  set  of  revised  {noofs — 
including  the  title-page,  prefaces,  and  the  unfinished  poem, 
together  with  the  other  three  parodies — to  the  emissaries 
of  the  Government.*  Such  was  the  story  put  forth  by 
Messrs.  Curry,  Farmer,  Jennings  and  Co.,  and  corroborated 
by  the  authorities,  who  strove  vainly  to  convince  the  worid 
that  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  meanness  of  bribing  a 
servant  to  betray  his  master. 

From  the  20th  of  July  to  the  26th  of  September  'Wlkes 

*  Cf.  Add.  MS.  35.400,  f.  124. 

'  A  GfHfHiM  amd  Succinct  NarraUve,  John  Kidgell ;  A  Full  tmd  CaitdiA 
Answer,  by  a  Friend  of  Tmtb ;  Am  Expoittilatory  LetUr  to  ttn  Rtv.  Mr. 
KidgeU :  A  LeHtr  to  J.  Kidgtll,  containing  a  fuU  answer  lo  his  Narrativt  : 
TKt  Plain  TrtM,  by  Thomas  Farmer  ;  Joitmals  of  tk»  House  of  Lords, 
XXX.  41^-22  ;  Add.  MSS.  33.13a,  fE.  317-93  ;  30,868,  S.  36,  40,  50 ;  The 
North  Briton  (W.  Binglej),  vol.  1-,  Part  I,  ^.  Ixxi.-U.,  vol.  ii..  Part  I, 
PP-  93-6 :  PoUHeal  Regitfer,  iii.  109 ;  "  H.G.D."  in  tfoUt  and  Queries, 
and  aeries,  iv.  113:  Guildhall  HS.  314,  3,  vol.  t..  vide  "A  Genoine 
Account,"  Ac,  et  pattim;  Life  of  Wilhes,  J.  Almoa,  i.  140,  153,  156, 
ii.  9-11, 63,  iii-  113-16 ;  An  Essay  on  Woman  (Lcmdon,  privately  piiatad, 
1871);  /MlM£.»br0rwN  AvMWtortfiit,  PiMnosFraxi,  pp.  i9S-336> 
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was  absent  frcnn  London,  pajring  a  visit  to  bis  daughter 
in  Paris.  Notwithstanding  his  devotion  to  the  giri,  which 
peeps  forth  in  ahnost  every  incident  of  bis  life,  there  were 
other  attractions  in  the  gay  French  capital  that  monopolised 
a  ciHisiderable  portion  of  his  time  during  these  two  months. 
In  a  letter  to  Giurchill  he  boasted  of  the  "  camaval "  of 
gallantry  that  he  was  enjoying.  The  satelUtes  of  the 
inspector  of  police  noted,  as  was  their  custom,  that  be 
sometimes  to<^  supper  at  Brissault's,  a  rival  establishment 
to  the  celebrated  H6tel  du  Roule,  with  certain  dainty 
lights  of  love  such  as  Mile.  L'Etoile  and  Mile.  Sainte-Frax.* 
There  were  rumours  also  of  an  amour  with  an  opera  dancer. 
Yet  in  sjMte  of  these  frailties,  which  were  part  of  the  man's 
nature,  be  passed  on  the  wht^  a  very  innocent  holiday 
in  the  company  of  his  thirteen-year-old  Polly,  indulging 
her  every  whim,  buying  wdiatever  she  took  a  fancy  fw, 
escorting  her  whither  she  desired.  And  while  taking  these 
excursions,  as  he  contrasted  the  gaiety  and  wealth  of  Paris 
Twith  the  wretchedness  and  poverty  of  Uie  provinces,  he  made 
:,  <  the  startling  prophecy  that  France  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
^  Vjevdution.* 

One  notorious  inddent  happened  during  the  visit. 
On  the  15th  of  August,  as  he  was  leaving  the  Hdtel  de  Sa:K 
in  the  Rue  du  Colombier,  accompanied  by  Lord  Falmeiston, 
a  festive  nobleman  who  was  as  gay  a  Lothario  as  himself, 
he  was  accosted  in  the  street  by  a  gentleman  in  military 
unifmn. 

"  Are  you  Mr.  Wilkes  ? "  demanded  the  stranger,  but 
recognising,  perhaps,  the  Scottish  accent  the  popular  hero 
made  no  response. 

"Are  you  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes?"  the  officer 
repeated,  whereat  the  other,  tickled  by  the  compliment, 
acknowledged  his  identity.' 

*  Lt  Jounul  dn  InspBdeurs  4t  M.d»  Sartinet,  pp.  307,  315. 
■  Add.  HS.  30,678,  t.  33  ;   Gr*ninU»  Pupirs,  ii.  100. 

*  Emroptam  MatOMina,  xxxiii.  336. 
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In  a  burst  oi  wrath  the  seedier  retorted  that  Wlkes  had 
abased  his  country  in  The  North  Briton  and  must  fight 
Mm.  Not  wishing  to  be  drawn  into  a  quairel  with  a  stranger, 
Wilkes  repHed  with  a  playful  smile  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  the  author  of  the  paper,  adding  that  the 
yoong  Scotsman  was  delivering  jud^nent  upon  a  question 
that  was  puzzling  the  greatest  lawyers  in  £jigland.  Per- 
ceiving, however,  that  the  other  meant  mischief,  he  reminded 
him  that  gentlemen  were  not  in  the  habit  of  squabbling  in 
the  street,  and  naming  his  adlress  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
walked  away. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  officer  called  at  the 
lUtel  de  Saxe  and  was  shown  into  Wilkes's  room,  a  cmn- 
fOTtable  apartment  on  the  ground  floor.  Producing  a  card, 
he  said  that  he  was  Captain  John  Fwbes  of  Skellater, 
a  Scottish  exUe  in  the  French  service,^  and  per^sted  in  his 
intention  of  fighting  the  man  who  had  "  wrote  against  his 
country."  Still  refusing  to  regard  the  matter  as  serious, 
Wilkes  answered  that  he  did  write  occasionally  such  things 
as  "receipts  for  tenants  and  scHnetimes  on  post-nights," 
bat  that  be  wotdd  give  no  account  to  Mr.  Forbes  or  any 
other  man. 

The  young  Scotsman  repeated  that  they  must  fight 
that  very  day,  and  Wilkes,  seeking  to  find  some  reasonable 
excuse  for  declining  such  a  ridiculous  combat,  protested 
that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  give  satisfaction  to  anyone 
dse  until  he  had  settled  his  account  with  Lord  Egremont. 
Fmally,  be  reminded  Captain  Forbes  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances the  question  of  fitting  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
cnissed  by  them  but  by  their  seconds. 

This  was  exactly  what  the  headstrong  Forbes  was 
anxious  to  avoid,  willing  to  settle  the  matter  in  the  French 
style,  the  sword-thrust  following  the  challenge  on  the  instant, 

I  Tk*  ScoUUh  Nation,  ii.  334 ;  Mtmoirt  of  Uu  Reign  of  Gtorge  111, 
H.  Wai^mle,  i.  313  «. ;  St.  Janut's  Chromch,  Oct.  1-4,  1763.  Captain 
Focbes's  father  had  fongtat  te  the  PFetendai  in  '43. 
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knowing  that  the  stem  laws  against  dueUing  weie  less 
severe  to  a  sudden  brawl  than  to  a  pre-arranged  contest  in 
cold  blood.  So  he  paid  another  visit  to  the  Hdtel  de  Saxe 
later  in  the  morning,  hoping  no  doubt  to  discover  his  enemy 
alone,  instead  of  which  he  found  him  sitting  with  his  friend 
Gk^,  a  merry  httle  Frenchman.  Wilkes  refused  to  fight 
unless  the  challenger  produced  a  second,  and  Forbes,  after 
promising  to  do  so,  made  another  call  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, endeavouring  in  vain  to  provoke  an  informal  combat. 
Early  in  the  afternoon,  however,  a  rumour  of  the  intended 
duet  came  to  the  ears  of  the  authorities,  the  Enghsbman's 
friends  taking  this  method  of  preventing  the  encounter. 
and  Wilkes,  being  summoned  to  appear  before  the  marshab 
of  France,  was  compelled  to  give  his  parole  to  preserve  the 
peace.  At  the  same  time  an  order  was  issued  for  the  arrest 
of  Captain  Forbes,  who,  with  visions  of  the  Bastille  before 
this  eyes,  fled  to  England.^ 

When  news  of  the  afiair  reached  Wilkes's  enemies  in 
London  they  did  not  scruple  to  accuse  him  of  cowardice, 
in^uating  that  he  had  prompted  his  friends  to  communi- 
cate with  the  French  mai^hals  in  CH>3er  to  put  his  persis- 
tent antagonist  under  lock  and  key.  Possibly  he  may  have 
taken  this  means  of  ridding  himself  of  a  tiresome  intruder, 
but  as  soon  as  he  learnt  that  his  courage  had  been  called 
in  question  bis  attitiule  entirely  changed.  During  the  third 
week  in  August  the  Eari  of  Egremont  died  suddenly,  and 
Wilkes,  declaring  that  he  was  now  free  to  meet  Forbes, 
tried  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  get  into  communica- 
tion with  the  Scotsman.  Although  his  friends  endeavoured 
to  convince  him  of  the  absurdity  of  accepting  a  challenge 
from  a  casual  swashbuckler  with  whom  he  had  no  legiti- 
mate quarrel,  he  sent  an  intimation  to  bis  antagonist  that  he 

'  LeU»TS  to  and  from  Mr.  Wilhes  (1769),  pp.  41-S41  GetUleman's 
Magatint  (1763),  pp.  412,  424,  449 ;  London  Magatin*,  xzxii.  449,  516, 
549 ;  Pnblie  Aivertiitr,  Ang.  33-31,  Sept.  ai ;  Si.  James's  ChronicU, 
Sept.  19-17 ;  Add.  HS.  li^oo,  i.  11} ;  LtU»n  0}  H.  Walpola  (Toynbee), 
¥.366. 
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would  fight  him  0.%  Henin  in  Austrian  Flanders  od  the  21st 
of  September.  The  duel,  however,  never  took  place.  Either 
Captain  Forbes  did  not  receive  the  message  or  he  was 
persuaded  to  ignore  it,  for  be  accepted  a  commission  in 
the  Portuguese  army,  and  had  sailed  for  Lisbon  before 
Wilkes  had  set  out  from  Paris  to  meet  him  in  the 
Netherlands.! 

The  death  of  Lwd  Egremont — "  II  m'a  jou6  un  vilain 
tour,"  was  Wilkes's  conmient  on  the  event — not  only 
deprived  the  patriot  at  a.  bite  noire  for  whose  blood  he 
thirsted,  but  also  nearly  caused  the  dismissal  of  the  rest 
of  his  ministerial  enemies.  For  the  king,  weary  of  Geoige 
GrenviUe  and  his  colleagues,  opened  negotiations  with 
Pitt,  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  form  a  new  Govern- 
ment. The  terms  demanded  by  the  Great  Commoner, 
however,  were  too  arbitrary,  and  the  administration  con- 
sequent^ remained  unchanged.  Lord  Sandwich,  a  laborious 
peer  who  r^arded  details  as  more  essential  than  results, 
being  appointed  to  the  vacant  Secretaryship. 

The  new  minister  "was  an  intimate  of  John  WUkes, 
having  been  a  fellow-member  of  the  Beef  Ste^  Club  for 
two  years,  and  also,  if  rumour  spoke  truly,  one  of  the  Med::, 
m^iham  fraternity,  a  good-humoured,  tolerant  soul  and  a 
iayal  friend.  Naturally  averse  to  treat  his  old  acquaintance 
as  severely  as  his  predecessor  had  done,  he  made  overtures 
to  the  patriot  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  France,  offering 
on  bdiaU  of  the  Government  to  forego  the  intended  prose- 
cation  if  Wlkes  would  consent  to  make  suitable  terms  of 
peace.*  The  olive  tnanch  was  rejected  with  scom,  Wilkes 
fxxjtesting  that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
Opposition  and  would  accept  no  favours  from  the  ministry, 

*  Add.  HSS.  30,87s,  fi.  33,  34,  36  :  GrtnpiOe  Papers,  il.  99,  iia,  134 : 
Lift  of  WilhM,  J.  Almon,  i.  213-33  ;  PuUtc  Advirtisir,  Sept.  22  uid  33. 

*  Add.  HS.  33,951,  i.  330.  Modem  writers  have  made  many  abanrd 
ttatements  with  referenc«  to  Sandwich's  alleged  treachery  to  Wilkea. 
Riilip  Webb  bad  completed  his  plans  for  obtaining  a  copy  at  the  "  Essay 
on  Woman  "  befon  Sandwich  became  Secretary  of  State, 
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makiiig  it  clear  that  as  far  as  he  was  concenwd  die  battle 
would  be  fought  oat  to  the  tetter  end. 

Having  failed  to  conciliate  his  combative  friend.  Lord 
Sandwich  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  views  of  his  colleagues, 
having  no  atternative,  sh(»t  of  tendering  his  resignation, 
but  to  caiTy  out  the  king's  wishes  with  regard  to  the 
punishment  of  AK^es.  Even  if  a  sense  of  duty  bad  not 
impelled  him  to  proceed  with  the  prosecution,  there  was  good 
reason  why  the  friendship  between  the  two  old  comrades 
should  have  cooled.  Fot  among  the  papers  that  were 
seized  at  Great  George  Street,  and  still  retained  by  the 
soUcitOT  of  the  Treastuy,  was  a  ribald  lampoon  at  the 
expense  of  Lord  Sandwich  in  AK^lkes's  own  handwriting, 
and  evidently  intended  Ua  publication,  which  satirised  the 
minister  in  a  style  that  it  was  impossible  to  forgive.*  Written 
a  few  months  previously  when  the  earl  had  been  nominated 
Ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  almost  as  unsavoury  as  the 
"  Essay  cm  Woman."  it  must  have  caused  the  new  Secretary 
of  State  intense  amiojrance  when  he  discovered  it  among 
the  documents  that  Phihp  Webb  submitted  to  him.  In  one 
scornful  paragraph  Wilkes  had  even  impugned  his  courage. 
"  It  is  beneath  your  lordship  to  measure  swords  with  the 
men,  and  we  do  most  expressly  restrain  you  to  make  all 
your  thrusts  at  the  women.  .  .  ."  After  perusing  the 
satire  Lord  Sandwich  must  have  r^arded  its  compositi(m 
as  a  most  unfriendly  act,  and  he  was  able  to  devote  himself 
to  the  task  of  impeaching  Wilkes  with  an  easy  conscience. 

'  Goildball  HS.  314,  i,  vol.  3.  "  Instructions  for  ont  tnisty  and 
well-bekived  Joha,  Eul  of  Sandwich,  oor  AmbtsHidoi  Extraordinary 
and  Flenipotmitiary  to  the  Host  Catholic  King,  given  at  ooi  SuUirae 
Court,  Covent  Garden." 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  FII^ST  PARLIAHBNTARV  WAR 
1763 

PARLIAMENT  mgtT»JJiesday.  the  isth  of  Noyem- 
bn.  For  many  veeks  the  whole  nation  had  been 
lookup  {orward  to  this  day,  as  thongh  a  decisive 
battle  in  fote^  warfare  was  to  be  lost  or  won. 
AD  were  aware  that  there  had  been  few  contests  in  the 
history  of  England  upon  which  graver  issues  had  depended, 
ance  the  fight  between  the  Opposition  and  the  Ministry 
over  the  body  of  John  Wilkes  would  decide  whether  the 
king  or  Parliament  was  henceforth  to  control  the  destinies 
of  the  people.  Dense  crowds  were  gathered  in  the  court- 
jrards  outside  the  old  Palade  of  Westminster.  Members  of 
both  Houses  thronged  the  l<Hig  corridors  within,  each 
party  having  mobilised  its  forces  for  the  great  fight.  There 
was  an  atmosphere  of  unaccustomed  excitement  every- 
irtiere.  Each  face  was  aglow  with  expectation  ;  all  hurried 
to  and  fro  with  quick  eager  footsteps. 

Loag  before  the  Speaker  took  his  seat  every  bench  was 
filled  in  the  chapd  of  St.  Stephen's,  where  the  Commons 
aasembled,  and  members  were  standing  along  its  panelled  .- 
walls.  Although  not  as  notatde  an  assembly  as  some  of'' 
the  Parliaments  that  bad  gone  before  and  came  soon  after,' 
it  still  contained  the  most  noble  figure  that  ever  entered 
those  do(ns.  He  sat  amidst  his  colleagues  of  the  Oppo- 
sition this  great  William  Rtt,  grim  and  aloof,  unconscious 
of  the  incessant  glances  that  were  cast  upcm  him,  a  tall 
gaunt  man  in  ill-fitting  clothes,  and  thoogh  the  shadow  of 
pam  and  stckness  rested  upon  his  cheeks  and  be  leant  far- 
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ward  in  his  seat  with  the  stoop  of  the  valetudinarian,  the 
gleam  of  his  blue  eyes  revealed  the  unqueDchable  fire  that 
glowed  within  his  breast,  and  the  fierce  curved  nose  and 
stem  mobile  lips  gave  an  impresaon  of  power  and  virility 
to  his  pale  face.  Across  the  House  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Premier,  bent  over  a  sheaf  of  notes,  a  silent,  bloodless  man 
with  a  hacking  cough,  his  firm  mouth  and  tilted  nostrils 
indicating  the  proud  Grenville  obstinacy,  and  wtule  he  had 
none  of  I^tt's  fiery  eloquence,  his  clear  logical  speeches 
made  him  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  debaters. 

By  bis  side  on  the  Treasuiy  bench  sat  a  plump  young 
UndCT-Secretary  with  a  round  red  face  and  goggle  eyes. 
Lord  North  by  name,  in  likeness  almost  the  twin  brother 
of  the  king,  who  had  been  chosen  £igainst  his  will  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  the  debates  on  Mr.  Wilkes,  being  a  talented 
orator  in  spite  of  a  thick  slobbering  utterance,  and  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  respected  of  the  ministers.  The 
vacillating  Charles  Yorke  was  now  to  be  seen  among  the 
Opposition,  having  resigned  the  Attorney-Generalship  so 
as  to  be  free  to  take  the  Seals  when  Pitt  should  come  into 
his  ovji  again,  ^ce  he  believed  the  Woolsack  must  revert 
to  him  by  hereditary,  right ;  but  though  he  had  inherited  a 
large  share  of  bis  father's  intellect,  it  was  evident  that 
sloth  and  self-indulgence  had  set  their  seal  upon  his  bloated 
features,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  preventing  him  from  taking 
rank  amongst  the  greatest.  Though  gUted  with  inferior 
parts,  the  gruff,  heavy-jowled  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  who  was 
'■,  bccupying  Yorke's  place  eunong  the  ministers,  had  proved 
.'-.'a'  far  more  valuable  henchman  to  the  Government,  being 
'the  toughest  of  stubborn  Tories,  brave,  iron-cast,  and 
insolent,  ready  at  any  moment  to  fling  himself  into  a 
debate  and  overwhelm  an  oppcment  in  a  storm  of  vitu- 
praation. 

Seated  among  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  the  hand- 
some Charles  Townshend  prattled  gaily  to  his  friends, 
cardess  and  irre^x)nsible.  feeling  the  importance  of  the 
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occa^on  less  than  any  member  of  the  House,  dismaying  his 
colleagues  by  assuring  them  that  he  "  held  Wlkes  in  abhor- 
rence "  and  would  not  speak  on  his  behalf,  a  grievous  loss 
to  the  critics  of  the  Government,  since  not  even  the  Great 
Commoner  had  a  more  fertile  imagination  or  a  more  eloquent 
tongne.  The  inflexible  General  Conway,  seeming  as  though 
he  were  encased  in  buckskin  and  pipe-clay,  voce  a  look  of 
grave  anxiety,  for  he  had  reached  a  h^h  portion  amcaig 
bis  fellow-members  by  his  robust  flnency  and  lofty  char- 
acter, and  since  he  knew  that  conscience  might  compel  him 
to  vote  against  his  party,  it  ^>peared  probable  that  the 
Icing's  resentment  would  cause  him  to  lose  all  that  he  had 


A  stranger  in  one  of  the  galleries  that  ran  on  either 
side  of  the  chamber,  supported  by  slender  pillars,  might 
have  detected  many  other  weU>known  faces.  The  black 
broad-shouldered  man  with  a  wild  rolling  eye  and  the 
lump  upon  bis  cheek  where  a  bullet  lay  buried  beneath  the 
flesh  is  Isaac  Barr^,  who  served  under  Wolfe  on  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  an  hraiest  swashbuckler  with  a  voice  like  a 
bull,  but  a  greater  o'ator  than  any  save  Pitt  and  Townshend. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  House  William  Dowdeswell's 
hcHuely  face  and  clumsy  figure  may  be  seen,  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  earnest  Whigs,  a  safe  business-like  politician  with- 
out guile  or  ostentation,  v^iose  common-sense  and  integrity 
have  raised  him  to  the  front  rank.  Not  far  away  sits 
William  Beckford,  the  dictator  of  the  city  of  London,  a 
showy,  pretentious  merchant  with  a  hocdced  nose  and  the 
bold  aggressive  eye  of  the  {Autocrat,  whose  smart  clothes 
seem  ill-suited  to  his  uncouth  demeanour,  but  a  person  erf 
the  first  importance  to  his  party,  for  he  is  the  trusted 
henchman  of  Pitt  and  one  of  the  greatest  magnates  in  the 
financial  world.  It  is  easy  to  recognise  the  pleasant  Scottish 
features  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  ministerial  orators,  and  the  sallow  melancholy 
face  of  Sir  George  Savile,  an  incorruptible  patriot,  whose 
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word  is  law  throughout  the  wide  county  of  York.  There 
are  some  notable  men,  too,  in  that  assembly  whose  fame 
has  not  been  won  in  pohtics.  The  plump  gentleman  with 
demure  lips  and  a  habit  of  showing  the  whites  of  his  eyes 
is  the  celebrated  George  Selwyn,  the  member  for  Glou- 
cester, who  ranks  with  Foote,  Wilkes,  and  Chesterfield  as  a 
sayer  of  good  things ;  while  the  tall,  supercilious  person 
with  a  thin  oval  face  and  the  gestures  of  a  dancing-master 
is  Horace  Walpole  of  Strawberry  Hill,  and  although  his 
contemporaries  r^ard  him  as  an  eminent  connoisseur,  they 
would  have  been  much  startled  by  the  idea  that  he  would 
be  better  known  to  posterity  than  any  other  man  in  that 
assembly. 
'  ihe  Speaker  had  taken  his  seat,  the  new  members  had 
been  sworn  at  the  table,  and  the  clerk  was  about  to  open 
the  session  by  reading  a  Bill,  when  Wilkes  sprang  to  his 
feet,  brisk  and  defiant,  to  make  his  complaint  of  breach 
of  privilege.  At  the  same  instant  the  ^rime  Minister  rose 
to  deUver  a  message  from  the  king,^hile  Speaker  Cust 
protested  feebly  that  nothing  could  be.  done  till  the  Bill  had 
been  read  according  to  precedent.  .  A  long  debate  ensued;^ 
stormy  and  acrimonious,  lasting  nearly  five  hours,  till  six 
o'clock — ^in  reality  a  preliminary  skirmish  between  Govern- 
ment and  Opposition,  to  ascertain  whether  members  still 
retained  their  time-honoured  reverence  for  the  sacred 
question  of  privilege.  Pitt  and  the  Whigs  contended  that 
it  ought  to  take  precedence  of  everything  else,  but  the 
king's  friends,  who  had  been  marshalled  in  overwhelming 
force,  vanquished  their  opponents  on  the  division  of  300 
^  votes  to  III,  which  indicated  that  only  one  hundred  and 
.  eleven  stalwart  Commoners  were  prepared  to  do  battle  on 
'  bfhalf  of  the  member  for  Aylesbury.^ 

The  Prime  Minister  then  dehvered  the  Toy&l  message, 

>  Mtmoirs  of  the  SeigH  of  Gtorg*  III,  H.  Walpole,  i.  350;  Partis 
lory  History,  XV.  1334-5  1  CaidivM  Papers,  Fart  II,  vcd.  1.  p.  200  ;  Lift 
Times  of  R<Upk  Allen,  R.  E.  M,  Peach,  pp.  191-3. 
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a  plain  unvarnished  statement,  explainii^  that  John  Wilkes 
bad  avoided  imprisonment  by  pleading  the  privilege  of 
Parliament  and  requesting  the  House  to  consider  the 
whole  case.  After  "  a  humble  address  "  had  been  voted, 
retuming  thanks  to  bis  Majesty  for  his  gracious  message, 
the  papers  which  George  Grwiville  had  laid  upon  the  table 
were  read  aloud — "  No.  45,"  and  the  evidence  of  Richard 
Balfe  and  George  Kearsley — documents  that  most  members 
knew  already  off  by  heart.    Lord  North  followed  with  thej 

motion  that  was  to  open  the  full-dress  debate  of  the  day, " 

a  motion  that  stigmatised  The  North  Briton,  No.  45,  as  "  a  ^^ 
false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  containing  expressions 
of  the  most  unexampled  insolence  and  contumely  towards 
His  Majesty  .  .  .  tending  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
people  .  .  .  and  to  excite  them  to  traitorous  insurrections 
against  His  Majesty's  Government."  * 

During  the  next  eight  hours  the  House  of  Commons 
wrangled  vehemently  over  textual  definitions,  disputing 
incessantly  whether  such  epithets  as  "  false  "  and  "  traitor- 
ous "  could  be  applied  with  justice  to  "  No.  45,"  but  in  spite 
of  these  banaUties  the  debate  was  as  memorable  as  any  in 
its  annals,  since  it  struck  the  key-note  that  was  to  dominate 
the  most  eventful  reign  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 
AH  through  the  long  evening  Pitt  as  usual  retained  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  throwing  his  whole  soul  into  the  struggle, 
since  he  knew  that  the  supremacy  of  Parhament  was  at 
state,  and,  while  approving  all  the  anathemas  that  had 
been  heaped  upon  The  North  Briton,  he  maintained  tbat 
the  Government  had  violated  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and 
preached  a  score  of  sermons  from  this  text.  Among  the 
ministers  Norton  occasionally  was  able  to  come  to  grips 
with  their  great  antagonist  in  rough  bull-dog  fashion, 
heedless  of  puni^mient  or  where  he  fastened  his  teeth,  but 

>  Jounmls  of  tin  Houst  of  Commons,  xxix.  667-8 ;  Parliamtnlary 
History,  xv.  1356-9;  Lrtttrs  of  H.  WalpoU  (Toynbee),  v.  385;  Add. 
MS.  3».95a,  S.  349-Si- 
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Lord  NcNTth,  with  the  knowledge  that  three  hundred  memtwrs 
were  at  his  command,  was  content  to  roll  forth  platitudes 
on  the  subject  of  treason  and  sedition.  It  was  neaily  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  division  was  taken,  vhea 
it  was  resolved  by  273  votes  to  in  that  No.  45  was  "a 

>  false,  scandaknis,  and  seditious  libel,"  and  it  was  ordered 
to  be  bi^nt  by  the  Conmion  Hangman. 

Now  and  then  during  the  long  debate  Wilkes  had  en- 
hvened  the  House  l^  a  poit  remark,  and  he  was  permitted 
also  to  state  his  con^laint,  making  a  brief,  incisive  speech, 
describing  the  indignities  that  he  had  suffered  at  the  hsinds 
of  the  Government.^  In  his  last  sentence  he  astonished 
everyone  by  ofiering  to  make  a  fair  and  reasonaMe  com^ 
promise  with  his  enemies,  promising  that  if  his  fellow- 
members  would  declare  that  he  was  entitled  to  privil^e 
he  would  consent  to  waive  his  rights  and  submit  himself 

'  "to  trial  by  jury.  A  thrilling  incident  tot^  place  late  in  the 
evenir^  before  the  vote  was  taken,  when  Samuel  Martin, 
ex-Secretary  to  the  Treasury  and  M.P.  for  Camelford,  iriio 
had  been  described  as  "  a  mean,  abject,  low-lived,  and  dirty 
fellow  "  in  The  North  Briton  on  the  previous  5tb  of  March, 
delivered  a  set  oration  denouncing  bis  libeller.  Oaring  at 
Wilkes  and  speaking  in  a  voice  that  thrilled  with  passioi, 
he  declared  that  be  had  been  grossly  abused  in  the  infamous 
paper. 

"  A  man  capable  of  writing  in  that  manner,"  he  con- 
tinued savagely,  "  without  putting  his  name  to  it  and 
thereby  stabbing  another  in  the  dark,  is  a  cowardly  rascal, 
a  villain,  and  a  scoimdrel,"  and  lest  his  intention  might  not 
be  evident,  he  repeated  the  words  with  greater  emphasis. 

A  hundred  eyes  were  turned  upcm  Wilkes,  who  sat  smitiT^g 
and  Imperturbable,  wholly  indifferent  to  the  studied  insult. 
Any  other  man  would  have  answered  the  afiroot  with  a 

>  Li/tofWUkts,  J.  AfanoD,  ii.4^;  Hislory  of  LtiU  Minority ,  pp.  My-33  ; 
A  CompUts  ColUeHoM  of  G*nmn»  Paptrs  (Faria,  1767),  p.  31;  PtMie 
Advtriiitr,  Kov.  17.  1763;  Chatham  Cofrespomimtt,  ii.  361;  Lttltrt  ta 
mid  from  Lord  MalmtOtiry,  i.  loo. 
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&w  hot  words  ai  defiance,  sn^estiiig  a  meeting  cm  the 
mcHTow.  For  a  moment  the  HcHise  was  amazed,  and  then 
recalling  I'affaire  Forbes,  most  of  those  present  began  to 
suspect  that  Wilkes  must  be  a  poltroon  after  all> 

While  the  Commcms  were  condemning  The  North  Briton 
the  Govenunent  had  been  conducting  a  fresh  campaign 
against  their  enemy  in  the  House  of  Lords,  u^ng  the  stden 
copy  of  the  "  Essay  rai  Woman  "  as  a  means  of  assailing 
him.  As  usual,  it  was  the  king  who  was  the  instigator  of 
the  attack,  for  be  had  instracted  X^ord  Sandwich  to  [vosecute 
the  author  of  the  indecent  poem  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  its 
capture.*  At  first  it  was  difficult  to  decide  the  modus 
operandi.  Lord  Chancellor  Northingtcm,  an  unrepentant  old 
repKobate,  mindful  perhaps  of  his  own  unhcdy  past,  deeming 
it  inqxriitic  to  condemn  an  unpublished  work  for  its  gross- 
ness  and  im[nety,  but  eventually  it  was  agreed  that  William 
Warburton,  now  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  might  hdag  forward 
a  complaint,  because  his  name  was  mentioned  on  the  title- 
page.*  The  secret  had  been  guarded  most  zealously,  and 
w1k31  Parliament  met  coily  two  or  three  members  of  the 
Calnnet  wea:e  aware  of  the  new  peril  that  awaited  the 
tempestuous  John  Wilkes. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  king,  who 
opened  Parliament  in  person,  had  retired  from  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  Commons  had  returned  to  St.  Stephen's 
to  onmnence  their  long  debate  on  the  subject  of  "  No.  45," 
Lord  Sandwich  revealed  the  surprise  that  he  had  prepared 
for  his  fellow-peers.  Assuming  the  pose  of  virtuous  indig- 
nation, in  a  voice  that  thrilled  with  pious  hoiTor,  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  informed  the  House  that  John  Wilkes  had 
puUished  an  obscene  and  Uasphemous  poem,  some  passages 
of  which  he  proceeded  to  read  aloud.     In  spite  of  their 

■  CaUwtll  Paptrs,  Part  II,  vol.  i.  p.  3oa  ;  Latters  ofH.  WaipoU  (Toyn- 
bee),  V.  386. 

■  A  StUaitm  from  tkt  UnfmbUslud  Papers  of  Wiltiam  Warbmtom, 
F.  IQIvett,  p.  233. 

*  GrmmOU  Pap*r$,  ii.  154. 
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amazement  at  this  new  specimen  of  ministerial  cralt,  the 
humour  of  the  situation  was  not  lost  upon  the  audience, 
tea  the  orator  himself  was  a  notorious  rake,  whose  reportcnre 
of  ribald  songs  was  the  delight  and  pride  of  the  Sublime 
Society  of  Beef  Steaks.  Dashwood,  the  Franciscan,  whis- 
pered to  his  neighbour  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  he 
had  heard  the  devil  preaching,  and  many  other  peers, 
knowing  that  Sandwich  would  have  chuckled  over  the  verses 
had  'Wilkes  read  tbem  to  him  in  private,  considered  that  he 
was  guilty  of  an  act  of  treachery  to  his  old  friend. 

Quite  unperturbed,  his  large  heavy  face  more  solemn 
than  usual,  the  minister  plodded  through  his  task,  quoting 
extracts  and  delivering  homilies  in  his  slow,  laborious  style, 
and  although  the  pious  Lord  Lyttelton,  scandalised  by  the 
obscenity  of  the  poon,  begged  that  no  more  should  be  read, 
a  tmiversal  cry  of  "  Go  on  "  had  drowned  the  protest,  smd 
Sandwich  was  allowed  to  continue  his  recitati(m  to  the  end. 
No  sooner  had  the  minister  sat  down  than  the  honest,  hot- 
headed Warburton  flung  himself  into  the  debate,  bubUing 
over  with  pas^on  at  the  remembrance  of  the  innumerable 
insults  he  had  received  from  Wilkes  and  his  friends.  "  The 
hardiest  inhabitants  of  hell,"  roared  he,  "  would  blush  to 
hear  such  blasphemies,"  and  he  begged  Satan's  pardon 
for  comparing  him  to  the  member  for  Aylesbury.^ 

The  House  of  Lords  had  far  less  difficulty  in  expressing 
its  opinion  of  the  Wilkes  literature  than  the  House  of 
Gammons,  two  peers  only,  Sandys  and  Temple,  ofiering  any 
defence  for  the  accused  man.  A  resolution  was  passed  that 
"  the  printed  paper  entitled  '  An  Essay  on  ^Voman '  .  .  . 
was  a  most  scandalous,  obscene,  and  impious  hbel,  a  gross 
profanation  of  many  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  a 
most  wicked  and  blasphemous  attempt  to  ridicule  and 
vilify  the  person  of  our  most  Uessed  Saviour."    Witnesses 

'  A  SiUetion  JTOm  iht  UnpubtiilUd  Papers  of  W.  Warburton,  F.  Kilvert, 
pp.  125-33,  381-3:  Journals  of  House  of  Lords,  xxx..  415-17;  Farlia- 
nuntary  History,  xv.  1346-54  1  Memoirs  of  ths  R*ign  of  Gtorgt  II! ,  H. 
W«lpole.  i.  345-9 ;  LttUrs  of  H.  Waipoh  (Toyabe^,  v.  387-S,  394, 
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were  called  in  and  examined,  the  two  distoj4  printers, 
Michael  Cuny  and  Samuel  Jennings  being  the  nst  import- 
ant ;  and  although  Lord  Temple  offered  a  vigoms  protest 
against  the  methods  used  by  the  Government  tq[et  posses- 
sion of  the  poem,  the  House  was  about  to  declare  lat  Wilkes 
was  its  author  when  Lord  Mansfield  suggested  lat  before 
beii^  found  guilty  the  criminal  ought  to  be  hfcrd  in  his 
defence.  Accordingly,  the  further  consideratin  of  the 
matter  was  adjourned  until  the  following  Thursd?.* 

Meanwhile  the  tidings  of  Wilkes's  new  misfrtune  had 
spread  over  the  town,  and  though  some  of  his  pius  friends 
were  shocked  by  his  profanity,  almost  everyone  ondenmed 
the  ministers  for  their  meanness  in  bribii^  a  ervant  to 
steal  the  papers  of  his  master.  "  Why  do  Uiey  lot  search 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  study  for  heresy  ?  "  sxclaimed 
Pitt,  indignantly,  and  popular  opinion,  on  the  mole,  con- 
sidered the  Govermnent  was  as  tyrannical  as  tb  Spanish 
Inquisition.  WUkes,  nevertheless,  was  greatly  jerturbeti 
when  he  heard  what  had  happened  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
If  convicted  of  blasphemy  he  was  hable  to  dreadful  lenalties, 
in  addition  to  which  he  might  lose  the  support  of  bis  most 
loyal  followers,  the  rich  and  powerful  Nonconformit  classes. 
Obviously,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govemmen  to  hold 
up  his  character  to  pubUc  odium.  When  he  waUsd  home 
from  the  House  tn  the  early  hours  of  the  chill  N>vember 
moniing  a  spirit  of  recklessness  had  come  over  him,  and  for 
the  moment  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  was  lost.* 

Rising  as  usual  at  an  early  hour,  he  scribbled  a  note  to 
Mr.  Martin,  acknowledging  that  he  was  the  authoi  of  the 
lampoon  in  The  North  Briton,  a  note  that  could  be  aiswered 
by  a  gentleman  only  in  one  way.  The  reply  was  slurp  and 
swift.  The  member  for  Camelford  was  resolved  upon  a 
duel,  having  been  practising  sedulously  at  a  target  for 

»  Journals  of  the  Houft  of  Lords,  xxx.  415-17- 

■  History  of  Ihe  LaU  Minority,  p.  334  ;  Papers  of  William  Warburlon, 
F.  Kilvert,  pp.  228,  329- 
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several  mo^  in  anticipation  of  the  encounter.  Springiiig 
into  a  ttacley-coach  with  a  brace  of  pistcds  he  drove  at 
CHice  to  Nd  13  Great  George  Street,  where  he  left  a  note 
to  inform  Js  enemy  that  he  would  await  him  at  the  Ring 
in  Hyde  Ark.  Wilkes  happened  to  be  out,  calling  upon 
friends,  bu  within  an  hour  he  had  followed  the  challenger 
to  the  apbinted  rendezvous,  accompanied  by  the  indis- 
pensable limphrey  Cotes. 

It  waslwelve  o'clock  when  the  two  pditicians  stood 
face  to  fa^  ready  for  the  fray.  Fourteen  yards  of  rain- 
sodden  tut  separated  them,  and  the  gloom  of  a  winter 
morning  Ijng  over  the  park.  The  first  shots  were  in- 
effective, Vilkes's  pistol  flashing  in  its  pan,  while  Hartin 
missed  hisbim.  Standing  back  to  back  with  new  weapons 
they  whe^  round  and  fired  again,  this  time  with  tragic 
result,  fcolas  the  smoke  cleared  off  Wilkes  was  seen  lying 
on  the  gr^,  writhing  with  pain.  A  bullet  had  struck  him 
in  the  certre  of  the  body,  but  turned  away  t^  the  buttons 
of  his  colt  and  waistcoat  it  had  passed  along  his  side. 
Behevingtbat  he  had  received  a  mortal  injury  the  wounded 
duellist,  yith  the  unselfishness  of  a  chivalrous  gentleman, 
called  ouj  to  his  antagonist  to  make  his  escape  instantly. 
Unmindfll,  however,  of  his  own  danger  Martin  insisted 
upon  goitg  in  search  of  a  chair,  refusing  to  think  of  flight 
until  Wifces  had  been  carried  off  to  bis  own  hcnne.' 

It  w£  found  that  his  wound,  though  a  severe  one,  was 
not  dai^erous,  no  vital  organ  being  injured,  the  button 
having  mmed  the  bxillet  into  the  groin.  While  it  was 
being  pmbed  for  by  the  surgecwi,  a  painful  operation  since 
it  had  amk  so  deep  that  it  had  to  be  extracted  from  the 
back,  Wilkes  bore  his  sufferings  with  fortitude,  repeating 
many  times  that  the  cause  of  his  injury  must  be  k^  a 
secret,  hr  Hartin  had  behaved  like  a  man  of  honour  and 

*  G»nM^man'i  Magiuini  (1763},  p.  563;  Lady's  Magatin*  (1763), 
p-  679 ;  Condom  Magatitu  (1763),  p.  618 ;  Annual  Rtgitltr  (1763),  p.  tto  : 
Public  AivtTtU»r,  Nov.  18 ;   LtUert  of  WMm  Io  kit  DmuglHtr,  i.  38. 
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must  come  to  no  harm.  On  the  iollovnng  mcvning,  being  in 
great  agony,  and  thinking  he  might  die,  he  sent  back  the 
letter  of  chaBenge,  so  that  there  should  be  no  written  evi- 
dence against  his  antag<Hust,  but  the  next  day  he  was  much 
better,  and  able  to  write  to  his  daughter  to  teU  her  that  he 
hoped  to  be  well  enough  to  pay  her  a  vi^t  at  Christmas.^ 
For  neaiiy  a  fortnight  he  often  bad  a  relapse,  being  indis- 
creet in  his  diet,  with  a  crowd  of  friends  always  at  bis  bed- 
side, in  a  fever  d  excitonent  from  morning  ontil  night. 

There  was  certainly  much  to  occupy  his  thoughts  during"  ' 
his  convalescence.  Cta  the  23rd  of  the  month  the  House 
of  Commons  resumed  the  debate  upon  his  delinquencies, 
when  it  was  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  that 
"  privil^e  of  Parliament  does  not  extoid  to  the  case  ol 
writing  and  puldistung  seditious  libels."  That  ndther 
Lords  nor  CommoneTS  could  be  punished  for  their  crimes 
was  an  outrageous  doctrine,  but  since  the  demand  for 
rcf<Min  came  from  a  tyrannical  ministry,  the  Opposition 
strove  to  defeat  it  with  all  their  strength.  Though  tor- 
tated  by  gout,  Pitt  fought  against  the  surrender  as  though 
it  would  sweep  away  the  last  vestige  of  liberty,  believing 
that  the  most  vital  principle  of  the  constitution  was  at 
stake,  supporting  himself  00  crutches  as  he  spoke,  his 
Umhs  swathed  in  flannel.  Yet,  while  declaiming  indirectly 
against  the  persecution  of  the  member  for  Aylesbury,  his 
speech  made  it  clear  that  his  friendship  with  the  dema- 
gogue had  come  to  an  end. 

"  He  is  the  Uaspbemer  of  his  God  and  the  libeller  of    * 
his  King,"  he  exclaimed  with  a  gesture  of  scorn,  words  that 
wounded  Wilkes  more  sorely  than  any  that  were  spoken 
against  him  all  his  life.* 

At  the  end  of  the  debate  the  Government  passed  their 

'  Add.  MS.  30,879.  f.  30. 

■  Pmiiamtntary  HiHory,  xv.  1364 ;  Papers  of  Willium  Warburton, 
F.  IQlvert,  p,  131:  Lt/t  and  Times  of  Ralph  AtUn,K.E.  M.Peach,  p.  194; 
Uems.  of  Lord  LyttaUan,  R.  FbUlimore,  p.  647.  Pitt's  speech  was  made 
on  Kov.  24, 
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resolution  by  a  large  majority,  though  the  strength  of  the 
Oppo^tion  was  increased  to  133  votes.     The  king  was 

__<ielighted  and  the  country  gave  little  sign  of  displeasttte. 
Since  then,  indeed,  the  nation  has  shown  no  desire  that 
individual  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  enjoy 
abnormal  privileges.  One  by  one  the  old  prerogatives 
have  vanished.  A  member  of  Parliament  no  longer  is 
allowed  to  libel  his  fellow-creatures  with  impunity,  or  to 
frank  his  letters  at  the  public  expense,  or  to  run  into  debt 
without  fear  of  being  pursued  by  his  creditors.  Still,  none 
of  the  evils  iHX>phesied  by  Pitt  have  come  to  pass,  mod^n 
sentiment  apparently  supporting  the  belief  that  the  power 
and  prestige  of  a  legislative  ass^nUy  does  not  depend  upon 
perquisites  and  immunities.^ 

'  '  Though  worsted  in  the  House  of  Commons  Wilkes  soon 
won  another  victory  in  the  law  courts.  On  the  6th  of 
December  his  action  for  trespass  against  Robert  Wood,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  was  heard  before  Lord  Qiief 
Justice  Pratt  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  minister 
being  condemned  to  pay  £1000  damages  for  carrying  out 
the  instructions  of  the  general  warrant.  As  before,  the 
invincible  Sergeant  Glynn  appeared  for  the  plaintifi,  but  the 
judge  himself  was  almost  as  vehement  an  advocate  on  the 
same  side,  for  having,  like  Pitt,  the  dread  of  despotism 
alwajrs  before  his  eyes,  he  declaimed  against  the  warrant 
as  though  the  isolated  blunder  of  Government  officials  had 
been  a  systematic  attack  upon  the  constitution.  The 
verdict  was  hailed  as  a  great  triumph  by  the  popular  party. 
A  vast  crowd  had  gathered  in  Westminster  Hall  and  the 
result  of  the  trial  was  received  with  shouts  of  joy.  In  a 
few  moments  the  news  had  reached  the  sick-bed  in  Great 
George  Street.  An  excited  mob  came  rushing  to  the 
famous  house  with  cries  of  "  Wilkes  and  liberty,"  and  the 

'  On  the  question  of  Privilege,  vide  Memoirs  <•/  ll«  Duiu  of  Grafton,  Sir 
Wm.  Anson,  p.  36  n. ;  Livas  of  Iht  CkanuUors,  Lord  Campbell,  v.  246 : 
History  of  England,  W.  E.  Lecky,  m.  80 ;  ConstUutiotua  History  of  Eng- 
land, Ersltine  May,  ii.  3-3. 
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din  of  French  homs,  staying  for  more  than  an  hour,  serenad- 
ing their  hero  and  cheering  for  Pratt,  then  rushing  ofi  to 
hoot  and  groan  at  Lord  Hdifax  and  George  Grenville.* 

Undoubtedly  the  clamour  against  general  warrants  wa$ 
a  mere  party  cry,  and  the  question  in  itseU  bad  little  con- 
stitutional significance.  At  other  times  a  mere  technical 
informality  in  the  arrest  of  a  demagogue  would  have  caused 
no  alarm,  but  the  contest  between  the  king  and  the  oh- 
garchy  gave  it  an  importance  that  it  did  not  deserve. 
Being  a  grave  tactical  blunder  the  opponents  of  the  royal 
prerogative  naturally  turned  it  to  the  best  account  in 
their  stru^te  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  Parliament. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Pitt  and  Newcastle 
would  have  used  the  same  methods  as  Halifax  and  Egre- 
miDnt  in  order  to  suppress  a  scurrilous  pamphleteer.  The 
airest  of  \(^lkes  was  carried  out  in  a  clumsy,  arbitrary,  and 
vindictive  manner,  but  though  some  legal  formaUties  may 
have  been  outraged  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  never 
in  the  slightest  danger.  Obviously,  the  judicial  system 
was  placed  upon  too  firm  a  basis  for  any  miscarriage  of 
justice  to  ensue,  and  Vi^lkes  and  the  printers  soon  obtained 
their  compensaticoi  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  To- 
day the  matter  appears  of  even  less  importance  than  in  1763, 
since  a  pdUce  constable  enjoys  the  same  power  of  arbitrary 
arrest  as  was  then  exercised  by  a  Secretary  of  State.  ^ 

The  employment  of  the  general  warrant  and  the  prose^ 
cution  of  Wilkes  involve  two  distinct  questions,  the  first 
bdng  merely  a  casual  Incident,  the  second  a  Government 
persecution  in  which  ts^anny  grew  more  outr^ediis  each 
time  it  received  a  check.  In  later  days,  when  the  law  of 
Ubel  became  more  elastic,  the  pages  of  The  North  Briton, 
quite  exclusive  of  "  No.  45,"  would  have  brought  its  editor 
a  speedy  and  effective  punishment ;  and  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
vocation oi  the  Bute  r^mt  some  of  the  most  zealous  Whigs 

'  Himars  StaU  Trials,  xix.  1153-68;  Public  Advertiser,  Dec.  8; 
Cmrf  MdfOfMM  (1763),  p.  597 :  Ammal  Router  (1763),  p.  143. 
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.  would  have  rejoiced  if  Wilkes  had  been  condemned  by  a 

legal  tribunal  to  pay  a  severe  penalty  icv  his  numerous 
slanders.  Luckily  jor  him  his  persecutors  floundered  from 
'  one  mistake  into  another,  till  be  had  secured  the  great 
1  advantage  of  popular  s^rmpathy,  and  the  wholesale  lamr 
I  pooner  had  become  a  political  maityr — the  figurehead  in 
-the  great  stru^le  between  two  political  parties  over  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution.  Still,  although  one  may  be 
unaUe  to  admire  the  tone  of  The  North  Briton  ox  lament 
that  its  author  was  arrested,  it  must  be  conceded  that  he 
bore  himself  in  a  stout  manly  fashion  from  first  to  last ; 
and  while  the  issue  of  a  general  wairant  may  not  appear 
as  dastardly  an  action  as  f  nmerly,  it  must  be  acknovdedged 
that  there  was  no  more  disgraceful  example  of  ministerial 
t;nanny  during  the  eighteenth  century  than  the  special 
l^;islaticm  and  unfair  esfuonage  that  were  employed  sub- 
sequently by  the  GrenviUe  administration  to  crush  John 
Wilkes. 

On  the  same  day  that  he  obtained  his  verdict  against 
Robert  Wood  another  exciting  incident  disturbed  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  patriot's  sick-bed.  About  twelve  o'clock  at 
ni^t  a  Scottish  officer  of  the  Marines,  named  Alexander 
Don,  came  hammering  at  the  door,  uttering  threatenings 
and  slaughter,  the  servants  driving  him  away  at  last  with 
much  difficulty.  Next  morning  Wilkes  received  a  note  from 
Darby  of  the  print-shop  tdling  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  since 
his  midnight  visitor  had  been  heard  to  vow  that  he  would 
murder  him  at  the  first  opportunity.  A  warrant  was  sought 
for  and  obtained,  and  when  Lieutenant  Don  paid  another 
visit  to  13  Great  George  Street  two  days  later  he  was  seized 
by  some  friends  of  the  demagogue  who  were  there  for  the 
purpose.  An  open  penknife  was  found  in  his  coat  pocket, 
and  as  the  man  was  obviously  insane  he  was  taten  into 
custody.  On  the  following  day  the  House  ot  Commons 
investigated  the  matter,  and  decided  unanimously  that  the 
would-be  assassin  was  a  lunatic,  much  to  the  <Usa{^ioint> 
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ment  of  all  ardent  WiUdtes,  who  had  hc^)ed  to  discover 
that  Dun  was  an  emissary  o(  the  Government,  hired  to 
assassinate  their  hero.  Soon  afterwards  the  unfOTtunate 
sailor  was  lodged  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  where  he  made 
many  attempts  to  escape,  and  on  one  occasion  set  fire  to 
his  apartment.  Eventually  he  was  removed  by  his  fri^ids 
to  a  private  mad-house,  but  in  the  cour%  of  time  he  was 
considered  sane  enough  to  receive  bis  hberty,  giving  evi- 
dence of  his  sanity  soon  afterwards  by  a  ferocious  attack 
upon  a  post-boy.  Nine  years  later  he  wrote  a  friendly 
letter  to  Wilkes,  begging  him  to  subsoibe  to  one  of  his 
literaiy  productions,  but  with  this  exception  be  never 
troubled  the  patriot  again.' 

Although  Wilkes  made  a  rapid  recovery  he  was  in  no  haste 
to  obey  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  attend  "  in 
his  place."  The  king  and  his  ministers  had  a  new  griev- 
ance against  him,  for  when  the  puUic  hangman  had  at- 
tempted to  bum  "  No.  45  "  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchai^e 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  a  mob  of  infuriated  'VK^lkites  had 
overwhelmed  the  coustat^es  and  rescued  the  olmoxioas 
paper  from  the  flames.'  Consequently  the  Government 
was  in  no  humour  to  grant  him  much  consideration,  and, 
snspectii^  that  he  was  a  malingerer,  they  ordered  Dr. 
Heberden  and  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins  to  viat  Great  Geoige 
Street  and  "  to  observe  the  prepress  of  his  case."  Being 
attended  by  his  frioid,  Richard  &ocklesby,  one  of  the  most  : 
eminent  physicians  of  the  day,  Wilkes  had  no  need  of  any 
further  medical  advice,  but  he  was  deh^ted  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  casting  ridicule  upon  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  a  friendly  note  to  Mr.  Heberden  he  expressed  his  regret 

'  PhUU  Adoertisar,  Dec.  la,  1769,  Jan.  34,  Feb.  10,  34,  1764,  June  ;, 
1767 ;  St.  James's  CkromeU,  Dec.  8-10,  10-13,  ao-aa,  1763,  Feb.  t6-i8, 
i8-3t,  1764  ;  GtnlUman's  Magasiiu  (1763),  p.  615  (1764),  p.  94 ;  Lady's 
Mtgatim  (1764),  p.  94-  (tT^?).  p-  1217 :  London  Magatiiu  (1763),  p.  674, 
('7*4)>  PP-  '"7)  ^67 ;  Add.  MSS.  30,867,  fi,  330-41,  30,871,  (.  145 ;  A 
ComplfU  CMettion  ofGtimina  Papart  (171^),  pp.  74-94. 

■  ParliammUary  History,  xv.  1379-M :  P»Mie  AiMriittr,  Dec.  3  and 
6,1763. 
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that  he  was  unable  to  receive  him  professionally,  but  in- 
vited him  to  come  "  to  eat  a  bit  of  mutton  "  with  him  in  a 
few  days ;  and  he  announced  mockingly  that,  since  his  ' 
doctors  had  advised  him  to  keep  quiet  and  avoid  cconpany,  / 
he  "  was  not  able  even  to  see  his  own  wife."  Immediately,' 
afterwards  he  called  in  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Middleton,  twi 
of  the  king's  sui^eons,  declaring  that  as  the  House  thouglrt 
it  proper  that  he  should  be  watched  he  considered  two 
Scotsmen  "  most  proper  for  his  spies."  *  / 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Wilkes  was  almost  convalescfbt, 
though  certainly  not  stroi^  enough  to  defend  himself  in 
Parliament.  The  wound  in  his  groin,  seven  inches  long, 
had  scarcely  healed,  an  operation  having  been  necessary 
since  the  bullet  was  extracted.  A  few  days'  rest,  however, 
would  have  completed  his  recovery.  But  he  had  propiised 
to  visit  his  daughter  before  the  end  of  December/  and, 
hearing  that  ^e  was  unwell,  he  was  prepared  to  r^in  any 
risk  rather  than  break  his  word.*  Knowing  that  the 
Government  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  the  cot^tiy,  he 
made  his  plans  with  the  utmost  caution,  prevari^ting  to 
the  doctors  and  hiding  his  intenti<ms  frcon  his /soUdtor. 
Though  Carrington  and  his  myrmidons  were  still  .'watching 
his  house  he  managed  also  to  baffle  their  v^;ila^ce.  Pre- 
tending that  he  was  going  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
Humphrey  Cotes  at  Byfleet,  he  left  Great  George  Street  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  24th  of  December  in 
a  chaise  and  four  with  his  servant,  Matthew  Brown,  and, 
although  sufiering  great  pain  from  the  jolting  of  the  carriage, 
he  reached  Dover  the  same  night.  On  the  following  after- 
noon he  crossed  over  to  Calais,  having  a  swift  but  stormy 
passage,  lasting  about  two  and  a  half  hours,*  and  three 
days  later  he  arrived  in  Paris. 

>  GnUltiium's  Maganna  (1763).  PP-  616-17;  Annual  RtfisUr  (1763), 
pp.  146-7. 

»  PiMie  Advartiitr,  Dec.  28, 1763  ;  Add.  MSS.  30,867,  f,  249 ;  30,886, 
t.  3  ;  WalpoU't  LetUrs  (Toynbee),  v.  435. 

■  Add. MSS. 30,867,9. 245, 348;  31,131,1234;  CttnvilUP»ptri,u.  185. 
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The  news  of  this  hegira  caused  the  greatest  hubbub  in      ; 
the  town,  his  enemies  protesting  exultantly  that  he  was  a      f 
craven,  his  friends  lamenting  because  they  believed  that  it     1 
was  his  worst  pohcy  to  run  away.    Yet  even  Wilkes  him- '    ; 
self  bad  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  would  remain       I 
abroad  or  return  to  face  his  foes.    In  leaving  London  he       . 
had  acted  mainly  from  impulse,  leaving  his  fate  for  the  ^  ' 
present  in  the  lap  of  the  gods.    Naturally,  his  first  motive 
was  to  see  his  daughter  once  more,  for  there  was  a  danger 
that  he  might  be  separated  from  her  l^  a  long  imprisonment. 
During  the  next  three  weeks  he  was  prepared  to  watch  the 
[oogress  of  events,  Paris  being  a  safe  and  convenient  place 
of  observaticrti.    Although  his  combative  instinct   made 
him  anxious  to  return,  he  realised  that  in  the  event  of  his 
expulsion  from  the  House  his  creditors  might  prove  more 
dai^erous    enemies    than    the    ministers.     On    the    other 
hand,    with  the   assistance  of    Lord    Temple,    he    might 
manage  to  keep  solvent,  while  it  was  not  improbable  that 
he  could  defeat  the  Government  once  more  in  the  law 
courts.     Tt^  both  friends  and  foes  were  wrong  in  their 
judgment  of  his  motives.  -  As  often  happened  in  his  career, 
he  was  merely  marking  time,  trusting  to  luck  to  guide  his 
destinies. 
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CHAPTER  X 

AN  EXILE  IN  PARIS 

1764 

EXCEPT  for  two  bii^  clandestine  visits  to  London 
in  a  vain  endeav<»ir  to  seek  a  pardon,  Wilkes 
remained  an  exile  from  England  during  the  next 
four  years.  For  this  l(Hig  banishment  he  had 
no  reason  to  blame  his  advisers.  Immediatdy  his  friends 
knew  that  he  had  crossed  the  Channel  he  was  overwhdmed 
with  entreaties  to  return.  Those  best  able  to  advise  him, 
like  George  C>nsk>w  and  WiUiam  Fitzherbert,  the  two  most 
zealous  partisans  amongst  his  fdlow-members  of  Parliament, 
sent  word  that  the  House  of  Commons  could  do  no  more 
than  expel  him,  vdiile  Eaii  Temple  assured  him  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  iitaa  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  the 
opinion,  also,  of  Alexander  Hiihpps,  his  lawyer,  that  no 
British  jmy  would  convict  him.  But  his  friends  warned 
him  that  if  he  remained  abroad  he  would  lose  his  popularity, 
since  the  public  could  not  be  expected  to  fight  the  battles 
of  a  man  who  bad  nm  away.^ 

Infiuenced  by  this  unanimous  advice,  in  i^cb  Humphrey 
Cotes  and  his  brother  Heaton  had  joined  most  earnestly, 
he  determined  to  set  out  for  London  on  the  13th  of  January, 
so  as  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  the 
l6th  of  the  month.*  It  was  a  grave  risk,  as  he  knew  well 
enough,  for  should  the  House  decide  upon  his  expulsion  it 
might  be  difficult  for  him  to  avoid  a  debtor's  prison.  The 
wonderful  good  fortune  that  attended  turn  at  some  of  the 

»  Add.  MSS.  30,868,  ff.  1-27  ;  30.883,  fl.  100, 104. 
■  Add.  US.  30,867,  t.  349. 
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most  perilous  moments  in  his  career  did  not  fail  him  at  this 
crisis.  A  genuine  but  an  opportune  relapse  seized  him. 
Ever  since  his  flight  from  L(XKlon  he  had  been  much  in- 
disposed. The  jolting  of  the  coach  and  the  sickness  he  had 
suffered  on  the  stormy  sea  had  re-opened  his  wound,  and 
though  still  weak  and  in  much  pain  he  had  plunged  into 
the  gaities  erf  Paris  with  accustomed  ardour.  Consequently 
he  grew  worse,  and  two  days  before  he  ^lould  have  left  for 
England  he  was  oUiged  to  take  to  his  bed.  It  was  a  most 
fortunate  indisposition.  Had  he  returned  to  London  on  the 
13th  of  January  he  would  have  suffered  a  long  imprisonment, 
daring  i^ch  the  fickle  public  must  have  lost  all  interest 
in  "  ^^llkes  and  liberty."  On  the  other  hand,  his  exile, 
althoagh  in  most  respects  a  delightful  holiday,  gave  him 
the  prestige  of  martjrrdom,  and  he  was  able  to  arrive  in  his 
native  land  at  a  time  of  his  own  choosing,  when  he  could 
make  a  dramatic  re-appearance  upon  the  pohtical  stage. 

^nce  even  his  wonderful  intuition  could  not  foresee  all 
these  eventualities,  \^^ilkes  was  greatly  chagrined  that  he 
was  unaUe  to  keep  his  promise  to  his  friends,  having  made 
aU  airangements  to  return  to  Londcai  on  the  day  he  had 
named.^  Being  still  resolved  to  plead  his  cause  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  soon  as  he  was  well  enough  to  undertake 
the  joomey,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  explaining 
that- illness  prevented  him  from  obeyii^  the  order  to  attend 
in  his  [dace  on  the  19th  of  January,  enclosing  a  certificate 
from  two  French  physicians  to  show  that  he  was  speaking 
the  truth.' 

The  Government,  pnnnpted  by  the  king,  would  consent 
to  no  more  {nocrastination.  Knowing  that  the  absence  of 
the  patriot  had  made  their  task  an  easier  one,  they  were 
eager  to  avenge  themselves  while  fortune  was  on  thdr  ^de. 
When  the  House  of  Commons  resumed  its  discussion  of  the 

>  Add.  MSS.  3o;867,  f.  S49 :  30,868,  fi.  6,  ai. 

*  Jimr»aUo/theH<ms*ofCommom,iadx.T2i;  Lif*ofWilh*t,}. Ahaoa, 
u.  41 :  ct  ppbtU  AtbiwiHuT,  Jul.  33, 1764 :  Add.  MS.  30.86S,  f.  33. 
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Wilkes  affair  the  court  party  would  allow  00  farther 
clemency  to  be  given  to  their  enemy.  His  letter  was  treated 
with  contempt ;  the  evidence  of  the  surgeons  was  deemed 
inadmissible,  not  being  authenticated  by  a  public  notary. 
In  every  way  the  ministers  tried  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the 
story  of  his  illness,  hopii^  to  make  the  country  believe  that 
he  did  not  return  because  he  was  a&aid.  Many  of  his 
former  advocates  were  weary  of  fighting  his  battles,  thinking 
that  he  deserved  punishment  and  that  the  surrender  of  pri< 
vilege  in  the  case  of  seditious  libels,  though  demanded  by 
an  autocratic  Government,  was  a  reascmable  innovation  after 
all.  Some  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Whigs  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  better  methods  of  checking 
the  despotism  of  the  king  than  by  using  John  Wilkes  as  a 
stalking  horse. 

Still,  though  pubhc  enthusiasm  had  abated  and  the 
man  was  not  present  to  defend  himself,  a  band  of  stalwarts, 
headed  by  Sir  Geoi^e  Savile  and  Sir  Wilham  Meredith, 
fought  vaJiantly  to  prevent  him  from  expulsion.  At  first 
they  were  able  to  lead  102  followers  into  the  division  lobby, 
but  as  the  hopelessness  of  the  strug^e  became  apparent 
the  numbers  dwindled  rapidly  away,  until  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  they  were  reduced  to  57.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Oppo^tion  strove  to  postpone  the  debate.  The 
Government  were  able  to  defeat  evoy  motion  for  adjourn- 
ment. After  the  final  division,  however,  the  end  was  soon 
reached,  and  at  half-past  three  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  20th 
of  January,  it  was  resolved,  "  with  scarce  a  n^^tive,"  that 
"  John  Wilkes  be,  for  his  said  ofience,  expelled  the  House."  > 
At  the  next  sitting  a  new  writ  was  ordered  for  the  election 
of  a  member  for  the  borough  o£  Aylesbuiy,  which  submitted 
to  the  parUamentary  edict  with  patient  humiUty,  for  five 
days  later,  one  Anthony  Bacon,  a  Virginia  mwdiant  of 

'  Joumaiso/lht  House  of  Commons,  xiDx.7ai-3;  Mamoirs  of  the  Rrign 
of  George  III,  H.  Walpole,  i.  378 ;  Letltrs  ofH.  WalpoU  (Toynbee),  v.  43S-6 ; 
Parliantenlary  History,  xv.  138&-93 ;  Chatham  Corrtspondtwee,  ii.  273. 
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Copthall  Court,  was  returned  without  opposition.^  If 
Buckinghamshire  tradesmen  bad  not  forgotten  the  tra- 
ditions of  Hampden,  at  all  events  they  were  tired  of  a  Irad 
of  the  manor  who  would  not  pay  his  bills. 

Although  the  demagogue  had  vanished  from  the  scene 
the  storm  that  he  had  raised  still  reverberated  throi^h  the 
halls  of  Westminster.  After  his  expulsion,  when  the  contest 
ceased  to  have  any  persomd  relation  to  the  Sovereign, 
the  Opposition  made  one  last  attempt  to  try  a  fall  with  the 
ministry.  The  punishment  of  Wilkes  had  relieved  the 
Wh^;s  from  a  serious  embarrassment,  for  it  was  now  possiUe 
to  discuss  general  (ninciples  without  reference  to  a  "  blas- 
phemer of  his  God  and  a  libeller  of  his  King."  All  of  the 
minority,  except  his  personal  friends,  felt  as  though  a 
heavy  burden  had  been  lifted  from  their  shoulders.  Accord- 
ingly they  commenced  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  Government 
with  renewed  confidence,  choosing  the  subject  of  general 
warrants  as  the  grand  issue,  taki^  up  the  point  ot  view 
that  as  the  ministerial  menials  had  been  guilty  of  one 
despotic  action  they  would  continue  the  practice  of  arlu- 
trary  arrest  for  all  time  in  spite  of  their  unhappy  experi- 
ences I  It  was  a  wise  choice,  ^ce  the  wholesale  appre- 
hension of  the  printers  had  caused  widespread  uneasiness, 
and  hundreds  of  loyal  citizens,  who  cared  nothing  for  Wilkes 
or  his  North  Briton,  were  beginning  to  fear  that  the  hberty 
of  the  subject  was  in  danger. 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the 
15th  of  February,  when  Sir  William  Meredith,  an  advocate 
of  every  lost  cause,  opened  the  great  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  his  motion  stating,  with  clumsy  tautcdi^y, 
"  that  a  General  Warrant  ...  is  not  warranted  by  law." 
Three  hours  later,  when  the  first  division  was  taken,  the 
ministers  found  to  their  dismay  that  they  had  gained  the 
victory  by  ten  votes  only,  the  Oppositicm  having  increased 
their  numbers  to  the  formidaUe  total  of  197.    On  the 

■  Si.  Jamt^t  CkromcU,  Jan.  36-S ;  FuUie  AdotrHfr,  Jan.  37,  1764. 
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followii^  Friday,  also,  when  tiie  disciissi(m  was  renewed 
the  coort  party  {ared  little  better,  although  a  special  whip 
had  collected  all  their  iorces.  Most  of  the  great  orators 
had  speeches  to  dehver  on  the  burning  question,  and  it  was 
not  until  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  the 
House  divided,  the  Government  beating  their  opponents 
by  the  narrow  majority  of  fourteen  on  a  motion  to  adjourn 
the  debate  for  four  months^ 

Besides  their  constitutional  importance  there  were 
other  circumstances  that  made  these  scenes  memorable. 
On  both  occasions  the  sittii^  was  one  of  the  longest  on 
record — the  former  lasting  for  sixteen,  the  latter  for  four- 
teen hours — and  on  the  Wednesday  morning  the  Honse  did 
not  rise  until  after  seven  o'clock.  Never  before  in  hving 
memory  had  a  Government  been  obhged  to  mobihse  its 
invalids — gouty  old  gentlemen  wrapped  in  blankets,  victims 
of  rheumatism  and  influenza  muffled  in  shawls  being  carried 
from  their  beds  into  the  wintry  night  to  save  their  leaders 
from  destruction.  "  The  floor  of  the  House."  said  Horace 
Walpde,  "  looked  like  the  pool  of  Bethesda."  It  was  on 
the  last  evening  of  the  great  struggle  that  the  truculent 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton  reminded  his  fellow-members,  with 
more  truth  than  politeness,  that  "  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ought  not  to  influence  a  judge  any  more  than 
that  of  a  drunken  porter."  The  debate  was  ronarkable 
also  because  three  former  members  of  the  court  party, 
namely  Charles  Yorke,  General  Conway,  and  Lord  Geoi^e 
SackviUe,  definitely  threw  off  their  sdlegiance  and  made 
hostOe  speeches  against  their  former  colle^ues.  Host 
memoraUe  of  all  was  the  brilliant  oration  of  Qiaiies  Towns- 
hend,  who  dehvered  a  fine  pan^yric  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  and,  following  the  example  of  Pitt  in  the 

•  Jottmals  of  the  Home  of  Commotu,  xxli.  842-6  ;  Parliamtntary 
History,  xv.  1398-1403;  Hilary  of  England,  J.  Adolpbns,  i.  139-41: 
Umoirs  of  Iht  Stign  of  Gtorgs  III,  H.  Walpole,  i.  287-303 ;  Lttm's  of  M. 
WaHpoU  (Toynbee),  vi.  3-14 ;  Chatham  Corretpomdenet,  ii.  387-9  ;  History 
of  at  Lai*  Mimariiy,  pp.  36S-B0, 
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debate  upon  i»ivil^e,  spoke  <A  Wilkes  as  though  he  was 
beneath  contempt,  and  repudiated  him  utterly  in  the 
name  of  Whiggism. 

When  the  nation  recdved  its  great  object-lesson  in 
royal  despotism  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  Whigs  that  the 
fiist  victim  of  the  young  king  should  be  a  violent  extremist 
of  dissolute  habits,  most  prodigal  and  imtrustworthy  in 
all  things  relating  to  money,  who  refused  to  be  bound  hy 
party  ties  ox  accommodate  himself  to  party  disdfdine. 
Owing  to  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  indiscretion  of  - 
much  of  his  coitduct  it  was  impossible  for  most  of  those 
wbo  should  have  been  his  political  allies  to  sympathise  1 
with  him  in  his  misfortunes,  while  it  was  more  dif&cult  for 
them  still  to  become  the  earnest  champions  of  his  cause.  ■ 
Nevertheless,  Wilkes  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  in- 
gratitude. At  the  time  when  the  Whig  party  was  almost 
aonibilated  by  the  strategy  of  Bute,  he  had  tmdertaken  a 
angle-handed  contest  against  the  powerful  minister,  and 
though  his  methods  may  have  been  rough  and  indiscreet, 
he  had  succeeded  in  convincing  the  naticm  that  the  prin- 
dfdes  of  the  Revolution  were  in  jeopardy.  Of  all  the 
members  of  the  Opposition  he  was  the  only  one  to  arouse 
any  enthusiasm  in  the  country.  Moreover,  when  the 
authorities  turned  upon  him  in  their  wrath  he  had  amazed 
the  whole  of  Eiuope  by  the  skill  with  which  he  baffled  his 
persecutors,  damaging  the  Government  irreparably  in  the 
eyes  of  the  electorate,  and  even  making  it  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  Ctmtinent.  Since  he  had  done  the  greatest 
service  to  his  party  it  was  natural  that  he  should  expect 
to  be  supported  with  loyalty  and  enthusiasm,  the  de- 
fence of  his  hberty  and  the  prevention  of  his  expulsion 
bong  made  the  chief  object  of  the  Whig  leaders.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  his  political  associates  took  care  to 
sqjarate  his  personality  from  his  cause,  regarding  the  latter 
as  the  chief  plank  in  their  platform,  but  abandoning  the 
individual  to  his  fate. 
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Tlie  motives  of  the  Oppo^tion  were  obvious.  Had 
they  confined  their  censure  of  general  warrants  to  the 
particular  case  of  John  Wilkes  they  would  have  weakened 
their  po^ticm,  since  it  was  obvious  that  this  method  of 
arrest  had  been  chosen  to  meet  a  special  circumstance,  and 
the  same  mistake  in  all  probability  would  never  occur 
again,  but  by  makii^  the  question  a  imiversai  proposition 
they  were  able  to  terrify  the  nation  into  the  beUef  that 
an  oriental  despotism  was  at  hand.  It  was  impos^ble 
also  for  the  party  to  oppose  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  as 
resolutely  as  it  supported  the  motion  of  Sir  William  Mere- 
dith, as  at  least  one  half  of  its  members  were  determined 
to  have  no  connection  with  the  demagogue.  His  disre- 
spect towards  the  king,  his  innumerable  lampoons,  his 
notorious  love  of  gallantry,  his  obscene  and  blasphemous 
conversation,  his  spendthrift  habits  and  condition  of  bank- 
ruptcy—all of  which  blemishes  were  ascribed  to  him  and 
generally  believed — had  influenced  many  of  the  most 
prominent  Whig  politicians  to  shun  his  acquaintance.  In 
parliamentary  influence,  too,  he  was  of  no  account,  his 
followers  being  the  poor  and  voteless,  incapable  of  changing 
the  result  of  a  single  election.  Since  his  flight  to  France 
his  popularity  with  the  mob  was  on  the  wane.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  the  Opposition,  which  had  been  saved 
from  extinction  by  his  efforts,  were  content  to  abandon 
him  to  his  fate  rather  than  make  his  salvation  a  party 
questicm,  and  the  man  who  had  kindled  the  fire  was  cast 
out  into  the  add.  From  his  refuge  in  France  he  had  good 
reason  to  curse  the  dirty  game  of  politics. 

On  the  2ist  of  February,  a  month  after  he  was  driven 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  the  trial  of  John  Wilkes 
took  place  in  the  Co\irt  of  King's  Bench  before  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  «4io,  unlike  his  colleague  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  cared  little  for  RevcJution  principles  and 
nothing  at  all  for  pc^mlar  applause.  On  the  previous 
day,  when  counsel  for  the  Crown  desired  to  amend  the 
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infonnation  against  the  defendant  by  striking  out  the 
word  "Purport  "  and  substituting  the  word  "Tenor,"  the 
judge  allowed  the  change  to  be  made,  since  it  was  per- 
fectly legal  and  did  not  injure  the  accused  man,  although 
he  foresaw  no  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the  popular  party 
would  raise  the  indignant  cry — "  He  has  altered  the  Re- 
cord t "  1  Next  morning,  shortly  after  nine  o'clock,  the  two 
historic  trials  commenced,  Wilkes  being  first  arraigned  on  the 
charge  of  having  reprinted  and  pubhshed  The  North  Briton, 
No.  45,  and,  secondly,  for  having  printed  and  pubUshed 
"  An  Essay  on  Woman."  Partisans  on  each  side  appear  to 
have  made  efforts  to  tamper  with  the  juries,  who,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  sympathies,  had  no  alternative, 
in  the  face  of  the  evidence  of  Curry,  Balfe,  and  Kearsley, 
but  to  return  a  verdict  against  the  defendant  on  both 
charges.  For  although  his  advisers  denied  the  publication 
of  the  indecent  poem,  they  were  compelled  to  agree  that 
"  the  mere  fact  of  printing  was  manifest,"  showing  how 
craftily  the  wily  Norton  had  drafted  his  information. 
Judgment  was  signed,  but  no  sentence  was  passed,  a  writ 
being  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  convicted  man.* 

Wilkes  had  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  abroad.  No 
sooner,  indeed,  had  he  realised  that  his  expulsion  was 
inevitable  than  his  eagerness  to  return  to  England  began 
to  fade  away.  He  believed  that  Lord  Mansfield  wo\ild 
pass  a  teiriUe  sentence  upon  him,  and  he  feared  that  his 
captivity  would  be  prolonged  in  a  debtor's  prison.  He 
knew  that  the  Whigs  would  make  httle  effort  to  save  him, 
and  he  saw  that  his  popularity  with  the  mob  was  diminish- 
ing rapidly.     Having  continued  too  unwell  to  undertake  the 

'  Tlu  North  Briton  (W.  Bingley,  1770),  vol.  li..  Part  1,  pp.  90-1  ;  The 
Works  of  Jeremy  Bttahmm  (1853),  vi.  160;  HowelFs  Slat*  Trials,  xix. 
1076-7 ;  Tht  BostoH  CkronicU,  Sept.  5, 1768 ;  History  of  the  Late  Minority, 
pp.  a65-6. 

■  Add.  HSS.  33.131,  ff.  I30,  383 ;  Reports  of  Cases,  Sir  J.  Buitow, 
iv.  3537  ;  Pnbtic  Record  Office,  Crown  Roll,  King's  Bench  348,  Kos.  75-6  ; 
JtMie  Ad»ertis4r,  Feb.  32,  23,  1764. 
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journey  until  he  was  driven  from  the  House,  he  lost  also 
his  chief  opportunity  of  making  a  dramatic  disjday.  The 
events  that  followed  his  expul^tm  convinced  him  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  cross  the  Channel  before  he  bad  ascertained 
«4ietheT  ot  not  he  was  insolvent.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  he  was  no  longer  member  for  Aylesbury  a  swann  of 
creditors  came  flocking  to  Great  George  Street,  and  the 
landlord  put  in  a  distraint  for  rent.  In  order  to  save  his 
disciple  from  immediate  bankruptcy  Lord  Temple  authorised 
Heaton  Wilkes  to  print  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers, 
requesting  all  who  had  claims  upon  his  brother  to  send  in 
their  accounts  to  him.  When  the  sick  and  harassed  dema- 
gogue  learnt  that,  in  addition  to  his  other  misfortunes,  he 
had  been  condemned  by  two  London  juries  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  resolve  to  remain  in  Paris  until  his  native 
country  should  be  more  favoiirably  disposed  towards  him, 
watching  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  striking  another 
Uow  in  the  cause  of  John  Wilkes.  In  his  pessimistic 
moments  he  even  imagined  that  he  had  become  "  an  exile 
ior  hfe."  * 

The  adjustment  of  his  finances,  which  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  Hiunphrey  Cotes,  jnoved  a  long  and  difficult 
task.  Everything  that  could  be  realised  had  to  be  thrown 
into  the  melting-pot  immediately.  His  books,  his  fumituie, 
and  as  much  of  his  plate  as  was  not  pledged  already,  were 
sold  by  auction  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  most  rapacious 
of  his  creditors.  Sir  Edward  Astley  took  over  the  lease  of 
No.  13  Great  George  Street,  while  Sir  William  Lee  of  Hart- 
well  purchased  the  Frebendal  House  and  the  manor  of 
Aylesbury  for  the  sum  of  £4100,  which  was  regarded  as  an 
excellent  price.  Various  other  properties  in  Berkshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  were  bought  eventually  by  a  certain  Mr. 
Kent.  At  first  Cotes  believed  that  an  income  of  £500 
could  be  saved  from  the  wreck,  but  in  giving  an  account  of 

>  Add.  MSS.  30,868,  S.  24,  33,  37  ;  30,886,  fi.  6-7 ;  PtMic  AivtrHsar, 
Jao.  19,  J»a.  23 ;  LiJ»  oj  WUhtt,  J.  AlnKn)  ii.  49-54,  57-64- 
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his  stewardship  later  in  the  year  he  reduced  this  estimate 
by  more  than  one  half.  The  debts  owing  to  Lord  Temple, 
irtiich  were  afterwards  struck  ofi  the  balance  sheet,  were 
an  additional  asset  in  WUkes's  favour,  and  he  still  possessed 
some  small  estates  in  East  Anglia.  Still,  when  all  the 
creditors  were  paid  it  is  evident  that  his  fortune  could  not 
have  exceeded  the  cniginal  calculation  of  his  friend.* 

The  process  of  setting  the  house  in  order  was  made  in- 
finitely m(»%  c(Hnplicated  by  the  extravagance  of  Wilkes 
himself,  who,  revelling  in  the  imaccustomed  freedom  from 
duns,  launched  out  into  all  manner  of  profusion.  Althou^ 
discreet  enoxigh  to  leave  Delacour's  expensive  Hdtel  de 
Saxe  in  the  Rue  de  Colombier  early  in  February  be  con- 
tinued to  "  keep  a  coach,"  and  made  no  attempt  to  reduce 
the  number  of  his  servants.  In  his  new  lodgings  at  the 
house  of  one  Mme.  de  Rolinde  in  the  Rue  St.  Nicaise,  he 
lived  quietly  with  his  beloved  Polly  imtil  his  health  im- 
proved, but  as  soon  as  the  woimd  had  healed  he  plunged 
once  more  into  dissipation  and  conviviality.*  At  the  same 
time  his  daughter  was  learning  every  accomplishment 
from  the  most  celebrated  masters  in  Paris.  When  the 
faithful  Humphrey  protested  against  this  improvidence, 
Wtlkes  always  made  earnest  promises  of  ecomnny,  in- 
variably drawing  upon  his  friend  for  a  large  sum  in  the 
same  letter.  In  this  manner  he  had  squandered  over  a 
thousand  pounds  before  the  beginning  of  August.' 

Not  was  Humphrey  Cotes  a  suitable  persmi  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  his  affairs.  Though  be  preached 
euxiomy  he  was  almost  as  prodigal  as  Wilkes  himself. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  a  devoted  follower  of  Lord 
Temple,  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  political  intrigue,  always 

'  Public  Advn1is«r,  Mar.  14,  April  iG,  36,  July  30,  1764  ;  Add.  M55. 
30,868,8.97,105,108,117;  History  of  Buchingkamskirt.CeotgclApgcoiDbe, 
u-«- 

*  Add.  MS.  30,868,  fi.  34,  3G ;  Notts  and  Qu*n*s,  stb  netiva,  xii. 
46a,  "  O." 

■  Lift  0/  WilliM,  J.  Almon,  ii.  39,  63, 69  ;  Add.  MSS.  30,868,  S.  75,  toi. 
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ready  to  interest  himseli  in  the  business  of  his  leatto*  to 
the  neglect  of  liis  own.  Rosy,  epicurean,  and  convivial,  he 
had  won  the  implicit  confidence  of  a  host  of  friends,  and 
his  sobriquet  of  "  honest  Humi^ey  "  showed  their  estimate 
of  his  diaracter,  but  the  reputation  was  scarcely  well 
deserved,  for  his  carelessness  in  money  matters  was  hurry- 
ing him  fast  into  bankruptcy.  Formerly  wine  merchant  to 
the  court,  he  had  lost  the  Toydl  favour  owing  to  bis  ex- 
treme Whig  principles.  Notorious  rebels  such  as  d'Eon  and 
Rousseau  found  in  him  a  most  hosintable  patron,  being 
welcome  guests  at  his  country  house  as  long  as  they  chose 
to  remain.*  Yet,  apart  from  his  ostentatious  dabbling  in 
politics,  he  was  a  simple,  kindly  soul  who  loved  Wilkes  with 
the  devotion  of  a  brother,  regarding  him  with  an  intense 
admiration,  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  time  or  of 
money  in  order  to  serve  him. 

A  contemporary  anecdote  shows  the  generosity  of  the 
man.  One  day  he  laid  a  wager  of  a  bottle  of  wine  with  the 
impecunious  Churchill  that  he  would  write  two  better  lines 
than  the  poet  had  ever  composed  and  that  he  himsdf 
would  acknowledge  it.  The  bet  being  accepted,  the  wine 
merchant  scribbled  the  following  letter  to  his  banker : — 
"  Pay  to  Mr.  Charles  Churchill  or  order  the  sum  of  £50, 
and  place  it  to  the  accoimt  of  Humfrtirey  Cotes."  Natur- 
ally the  needy  author  agreed  that  he  had  never  written 
two  such  powerful  lines  in  his  life.*  A  Latin  quotati<»i  at 
the  expense  of  this  generous  friend  was  made  no  doubt  in 
the  first  place  by  Wilkes  himself,  cau^ng  much  amusement 
at  the  time.  While  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  Cotes's  mistress 
he  remarked  to  an  acquaintance  :  "  Fungar  vice  cotis  " — 
a  pun  no  worse  than  most  of  its  kind.*  "  Honest  Hum- 
phrey," indeed,  although  a  married  man  with  several  children, 
was  a  sad  prodigal  in  various  ways. 

'  D'Eoit  da  BttmmmU,  O.  Homberg  uid  F.  Jousselin,  p.  135 ;  Mtmoits 
of  Rm.  Dr.  Trusltr  (jSo6),  p.  33. 

■  Qui*'s  Jests.  S.  BUdon  <i766),  pp.  29-30. 

*  Kensingloniana,  John  Wilkes ;  Add.  US.  30,888,  f.  53. 
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It  was  not  long  before  Wilkes  became  recondled  to  his 
position.  Luckily  for  him  Baron  d'Holbach,  his  fellow- 
student  at  Leyden,  was  now  living  in  Paris,  rich,  hospitable, 
and  famous,  whose  salon  was  the  resort  of  the  greatest  of 
his  contemporaries.  Having  always  had  a  great  afiection 
Jot  his  old  friend,  the  warm-hearted  little  German  welcomed 
him  with  open  arms,  full  of  sympathy  for  his  misfortunes, 
full  of  admiration  at  his  brave  fight  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
At  the  petits  dtners,  for  which  d'Holbach  was  renowned — 
banquets  worthy  of  LucuUus,  where  "  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  fiow  of  soul "  was  as  exquisite  £is  the  cuisine — 
Wlkes  was  an  honoured  guest,  courted  and  flattered  by 
the  brilliant  coterie  of  wits  and  philosophers  that  gathered 
around  the  table  of  the  baron.  Here  be  made  the  ac- 
qtiaintance  of  Diderot,  a  volatile  genius  with  hatchet  face 
and  thin  wiry  frame,  who,  chafing  under  the  dif&culties 
that  lay  in  the  way  of  his  encyclopasdia  of  universal  know- 
ledge,  was  ready  to  vie  with  the  Englishman  in  denouncing 
the  tyranny  of  Governments  for  interfering  with  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  Here  also  he  met  the  gentle  d'Alembert, 
who  was  Diderot's  principal  confr^e  in  the  wonderful  new 
work,  equally  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
intolerant  of  the  existing  regime.  Another  frequent  guest 
at  these  famous  dinners,  named  Qaude  Adrian  Helvetii^s, 
became  an  intimate  friend  of  the  exiled  patriot,  and  his 
wife  and  daughters  proved  agreeable  companions  for  Mary 
Wilkes.  Like  most  of  those  who  visited  the  d'Holbach 
salons  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Voltaire, 
which  tat^ht  no  coherent  system  of  political  philosophy, 
but  regarded  warfare  against  government  as  its  nUUer. 
A  reformed  rake  and  a  fermier  gifUral  he  was  now  at  leisure 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  ethics  and  jurisprudence, 
and,  being  a  man  of  fine  intellect,  his  "  De  I'Esprit "  had 
made  a  great  stir  in  the  world  of  letters. 

Wth  all  of  these,  d'Holbach,  Helvetius,  Diderot,  and 
d'Alembert,  and  the  rest,  Wilkes  fotmd  himself  in  complete 
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S3nnpathy.  Being  tree-thinkers  and  ^no^cs,  they  were 
in  open  revolt  against  the  Cathc^c  Church,  whose  dogmas 
and  traditions  and  whose  stupendoiis  power  over  life  and 
liberty  the  English  demagogue  hated  as  heartily  as  any  of 
them.  Despi^ng  the  pretensions  of  the  noMesse,  they  bad 
taken  up  arms  against  caste  and  privilege,  eager  that  merit 
should  obtain  its  own  reward  as  readily  as  high  birth, 
like  many  Frenchmen,  they  were  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  the  British  constitution,  dismayed  by  the  contrast  of 
the  cruel  despotism  under  v^ch  their  own  country  lay 
prone.  Although  none  of  the  d'HoIhach  coterie  would 
have  acknowledged  that  th^  philosophy  was  inspired  by 
the  precepts  of  Rousseau,  and  would  have  repudiated  most 
of  the  ethics  of  the  "  Contrat  Social,"  each  in  his  separate 
way  was  uphdding  the  rights  of  manldnd  against  the  tjrranny 
of  government  as  strenuously  as  the  neurotic  little  Genevese, 
scattering  broadcast  the  seeds  of  doubt  and  discont^it  that 
were  to  bring  forth  their  frightful  crop  in  due  season.  The 
salon  of  d'Hdbacfa  was  the  cradle  of  the  French  Revdution. 
To  these  liberal-minded  Parisians  the  persecuted  John 
Wilkes  was  a  hero  and  a  martyr.  Owing  to  his  friendship 
with  tbeir  Mxcenas  they  had  watched  his  career  with  interest 
ever  since  he  had  become  famous,  and  his  expodtion  of  Whig 
principles  always  had  been  in  complete  harmony  with  their 
own  pohtical  views.  In  his  long  and  desperate  contest  with 
his  Sovereign  they  were  wise  enough  to  perceive  that 
absolutism,  though  for  a  time  it  might  appear  to  triumph, 
had  received  a  most  deadly  blow,  and  they  revered  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  living  E^lishmen.  Aroimd  the  glitter- 
ing table  in  the  gorgeous  salle  d  manger  a  dozen  of  the  most 
brilliant  tongues  in  France  were  hushed  into  silence  whenever 
J(dm  Wilkes  began  to  tell  the  story  of  his  fight  with  his 
persecutors,  and  as  they  listened,  while  his  voice  grew  hoarse 
with  indignation  and  his  harsh  features  glowed  with  en- 
thusiasm, they  could  not  fail  to  learn  a  lesscm  that  must 
have  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  every  liberal  Frenchman. 
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Overjoyed  to  think  that  one  resdute  soul  could  accomplish 
so  much,  they  saw  cleaiiy  that  the  pec^e  of  England  were 
begimiing  to  clamour  for  greater  freedom,  and  they  were 
encouraged  to  hope  that  a  similar  love  of  liberty  might  be 
bom  in  their  own  land.  It  was  the  sjHiit  of  Wilkes  that 
first  put  faith  into  the  hearts  of  the  pioneers  of  the  French 
Revolution^ 

A  youi^  journalist  named  Jean  Baptiste  Suard,  who 
edited  the  Gaxette  de  France,  was  the  exile's  principal  ixieai 
outside  the  d'Holbach  coterie.  Ihoi^h  his  love  of  letters 
and  his  sympathy  with  literary  men  caused  him  sometimes 
to  be  suspected  of  being  an  encyclopasdist,  he  was  a  Tory 
at  heart  and  a  persona  grata  with  the  French  Government ; 
but  no  one  in  France  was  more  devoted  to  Wilkes,  cnr  re- 
garded him  with  greater  admiration  in  spite  of  their  political 
differences.  With  his  happy  knack  of  oihsting  a  faithful 
vassal  in  his  service  the  apostle  of  liberty  soon  converted 
the  good-natured  Suard  into  an  amateur  odd-jobman,  like 
Dell  and  Humphrey  Cotes  before  him,  never  scrupling  to 
ask  a  favour  or  entrust  a  commission,  knowing  that  bis 
admirer  would  oblige  him  with  the  greatest  delight.* 

Yet  he  was  a  man  of  intense  pride.  When  he  was  a 
hungry  literary  hack  Madame  Cieofiria  scolded  him  for 
bis  haughtiness. 

"  Qoand  on  n'a  pas  de  chemises,"  she  remarked,  "  il  ne 
faut  pas  avoir  de  fiert^." 

"  Au  contraire,"  he  retorted,  "  il  faut  en  avcar  afin 
d'avcor  quelque  chose." 

In  Madame  Suard,  who  was  the  sister  of  the  famous 
printer,  Charles  Pancoucke,  Miss  Wilkes  also  found  a  sincere 
friend. 

*  Tlien  an  nnmelou  letters  irom  famous  Frenchmen  scftttered  tbmigh 
tbe  WiUua  MSS.  In  tike  Britirii  HoMum. 

*  Mhturirf  ,  ,  .  d*  M.  Sumd,  U.  Gaiat,  li.  90-3 ;  NowOU  Bio- 
grmphU  GimirmU,  xliv.  603-7 :  l-^f**  tmtdiUs  d*  MIU.  da  UspimMS*, 
C  Bemr,  p.  64  M. ;  GtMmam'i  MagMim  (1818),  ii.  85 ;  WUkra  MSS., 
fattim. 
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Another  of  the  patriot's  most  intiniate  associates  was 
Louis  Francois  de  Brancas,  Comte  de  Lauraguais,  a  man 
after  his  own  heart,  of  insatiable  energy,  generous,  and  rich, 
with  Uberal  sympathies  and  a  universal  gallant.  Sddier, 
mechanic,  scientist,  £ind  dramatic  author,  he  dabbled  with 
enthusiasm  in  all  the  professions,  everything  by  starts  and 
nothing  long.  Passionately  devoted  to  the  theatre,  he 
accomplished  an  admirable  reform  by  prohibiting  the 
spectators  from  sitting  on  the  stage.  A  ^cere  believer  in 
the  efficacy  of  inoculation,  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  criti- 
cising a  decree  of  the  French  Parliament  which  seemed  to 
disparage  his  favourite  panacea.  Intensely  fond  of  spent, 
he  rode  in  a  horse-race  in  public  against  an  Irish  peer,  one 
of  the  first  among  the  old  noblesse  to  appear  as  an  amateur 
jockey.  It  was  sddom  that  he.  concealed  himself  for  long 
£rom  the  public  gaze.  Chief,  however,  among  his  claims 
for  notoriety  was  his  connection  with  Sophie  Amould,  the 
actress,  whose  wit  and  depravity  provided  the  town  with 
a  constant  store  of  piquant  tales.  Although  Lauraguais 
loved  Englishmen  and  English  manners,  it  was  not  this 
characteristic  alone  that  attracted  J(^  Wilkes.^  With 
the  Uvely  Pierre  Goy,  who  had  taken  his  part  in  the 
encounter  with  Captain  Forbes,  the  exiled  politician  also 
maintained  the  old  camaraderie,  though  he  disapE^oved  of 
his  love  of  the  cards  and  dice.  Of  cme  sin  at  least  ^A^kes 
was  entirely  innocent.  At  no  time  in  his  hfe  was  he  a 
gamester. 

Many  months  had  passed  away,  and  the  name  of  the 
patriot  was  almost  forgotten  in  England,  before  he  made 
an  attempt  to  "  feed  the  papers  with  gall  and  vinegar 

>  Correipoitdanct  intdiiei  d»  Comtt  da  Caylus,  i.  360  n, :  Cort»spondtnc* 
liUtrairt  d»  Grimm,  ii.  318,  iii.  311,  iv.  41,  viii.  175;  Journal  du  Sigtu  dt 
Lotiia  XV,  £.  J.  B&rbier,  iv.  467-8 ;  SophU  Anuntid,  E.  ftnd  J.  de  Goo- 
conrt,  pp.  41-6,  $Z,  89-90. 153, 195  :  ^"x*.  secftti  it  Backaumont,  passim  ; 
PtMie  Advtrtit*r,  June  26,  1771,  Uar.  30,  1773,  Aug.  13,  1776:  Mormiaf 
Post,  Oct.  18,  1776 :  Notes  amd  Querist,  ist  seriea,  ix.  338 ;  Wilkes  USS., 
paisim. 
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s^ainst  the  administration,"  a  promise  given  to  his  friends 
long  ago  when  he  told  them  of  bis  intention  to  remain  in 
exile.  The  first  philippic  took  the  form  of  "  A  Letter," 
addressed  "  to  the  Worthy  Electors  of  the  Borough  of 
Aylesbury,"  printed  on  the  22nd  of  October  as  a  pamphlet 
in  Paris,  whence  it  was  forwarded  to  London.  A  month 
later  it  found  its  way  into  most  of  the  English  newspapers 
and  magadnes,  but  the  London  mob  had  become  as  supine 
as  the  disloyal  constituents,  and  the  address  aroused  little 
enthusiasm.*  Like  most  of  'N^^lkes's  poUtical  essays,  it  was 
a  terse  and  vigorous  composition,  a  general  apologia  in 
answer  to  the  charges  made  against  him  in  coimection 
with  "  No.  45  "  and  the  "  Essay  on  Woman."  Qeverly 
enumerating  the  various  blunders  of  his  enemies,  he  denied 
that  The  North  Briton  was  "  false,  scandalous,  ot  seditious," 
protesting  that  it  contained  no  "  persoital  disrespect  to  the 
King,"  and  declaring  that  he  had  been  persecuted  by  the 
Tories  in  revenge  for  his  crusade  against  Lord  Bute.  With 
respect  to  the  "  ludicrous  poem,"  as  he  termed  it,  he  made 
no  attempt  to  repudiate  the  authorship— to  the  great 
chagrin  of  the  cautious  Heaton — merely  protesting  that 
the  parody  was  a  harmless  piece  of  bufioonery,  written  to 
amuse  fais  friends,  an  explanation  that  was  regarded  as 
a  confessicm  that  he  was  much  more  guilty  than  Potter.' 
PoYxiving  that  the  printing  of  the  verses  was  just  as 
heinous  a  crime  to  the  religious  mind  as  their  composition, 
Wilkes  no  doubt  thought  it  immaterial  to  extenuate  his 
part  in  the  division  of  laboiir.  There  can  be  httle  doubt 
that  his  was  the  principal  share. 

Meanwhile  English  law  bad  done  its  worst  by  him. 
On  the  5th  of  August  a  proclamation  had  been  read  t^  the  " 
sheriff  of  Middlesex  at  the  great  door  of  St.  Margaret's 

>  LetUrs  of  David  Hum*  to  W.  Strahan,  p.  48. 

■  Life  of  Willus,  J.  Almon,  Ui.  119-13;  '<  Compute  CoOeUion  of 
Genuine  Papers  (Paris,  1767),  p.  63-  Cf.  Add.  MS.  30,869,  f.  Ill;  Tk* 
North  Briton  (W.  Bingley).  vol.  i..  Part  I,  p.  xUx. 
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Church,  Westminster,  orderii^  him  to  appear  at  the  Comt 
ot  King's  Bench,  and  on  the  rst  of  November  sent«»ce  of 
outlawry  was  pronounced  against  him,  a  caput  Ittpinum, 
or  wolf's  head,  being  in  legal  fiction  placed  upon  his 
shoulders  in  lieu  of  his  own,  a  penalty  of  ostracism  for  all 
time.*  This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Lord  Halifax, 
against  whom  Wilkes  had  Inought  an  action  of  damages 
for  wrongful  arrest,  which  the  eari  had  been  evadii^  by  every 
device  of  legal  chicanery  for  several  months.  Now,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  plaintiff  becoming  an  outlaw,  the  [nxKeedings 
came  to  an  end.' 

On  the  day  that  Wilkes  was  stripped  of  bis  nationality 
he  was  staying  at  Boulogne  with  a  congenial  party.  Cotes 
and  Churchill  had  come  from  England  to  meet  him.  Ininging 
"  obliging  messages  "  from  Lord  Tem^de  with  promises  of 
financial  support.  The  exile  was  now  intent  upon  para- 
doxical plans  of  economy,  contemplating  a  costly  tour  in 
Italy  as  an  alternative  to  "  expensive  and  luxurious  Paris." 
and,  inspired  by  one  of  his  periodical  fits  of  energy,  bad 
persuaded  himself  that  he  had  perseverance  enough  to  write 
a  History  of  England  in  order  to  pay  his  debts.*  The  re- 
uiiion  of  the  three  friends,  which  began  with  feasts  and 
revelry,  ended  in  tragedy.  On  the  29th  of  October,  only 
five  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  French  town,  Churchill 
became  seriously  unweU,  and  though  the  cynics  attributed 
the  cause  to  "  a  drunken  debauch  "  and  "  a  bott  of  claret," 
it  was  soon  evident  that  his  malady  was  typhus  fever. 
Shattered  by  vice  and  intemperance,  his  constitution  could 
not  battle  with  the  disease,  and  a  week  later  he  was  dead. 
Remaining  conscious  to  the  last,  he  was  able  to  dictate  a 
will  shortly  before  he  died,  in  which  he  appointed  Wlkes 

■  PtAlic  AdoerHstr,  Aug.  10,  1764;  Gnt^tman's  Magatin*  (1764), 
P-  543 ;  Works  of  Jtremy  BetUham,  vii.  254  ■■ ."  HowtUs  SUOt  Trials, 
jdx.  1099. 

■  Tlu  North  Briton,  W.  Bingley  (1770),  vol.  U.,  Part  I,  p.  133  ;  Hitlory 
of  England,  ].  Adolphns,  1.  136. 

•  GrfnviiU  Papers,  ii.  454-6. 
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as  his  literary  executor,  requesting  him  to  ccrilect  and 
publish  a  complete  edition  of  his  works.* 

To  the  exiled  demagogue  the  death  of  Charles  Churchill 
was  a  hitter  grief.  Although  incapable,  perhaps,  of  a  life- 
long friendship,  since  temperament  and  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances made  him  intolerant  and  self-absorbed,  he  was 
most  sincere  and  loyal  in  all  his  attachments  vdiile  they 
lasted.  During  the  whole  of  their  relationship  the  afiec- 
tion  of  the  bright,  volatile  politician  for  the  dull,  heavy  poet 
had~  never  wavered  for  a  moment.  Long  and  pitifully  he 
moomed  for  his  late  friend.  "  I  cannot  get  any  continued 
sleep,"  he  vrote  to  Cotes,  soon  after  the  wine  merchant 
had  returned  to  England  with  the  body  of  the  dead  man, 
"  the  idea  of  Churchill  is  ever  before  my  eyes.  A  |rfeasing 
melancholy  will  perhaps  succeed  in  time,  and  then  I  shall 
be  fit  for  something.  As  I  am  there  is  not  a  more  useless 
animal  in  the  world.  ..."  A  little  later  he  confessed,  "  I 
b^in  to  recover  from  the  late  cruel  blow,  bat  I  believe  I 
shall  never  get  qmte  over  it.  .  .  .  I  have  not  slept  two  hours 
.  .  .  .,"  he  declared  in  a  subsequent  letter.  "You  know  in 
what  restless  state  a  man's  spirits  must  be  who  does  not 
sleep.     Chtu'chill  is  still  before  my  eyes."  * 

A  m(Mith  later  another  of  Wilkes's  friends  had  passed 
away,  dying  a  pauper  in  the  Fleet  priscm — a  fellow  school- 
fellow of  Churchill  and  a  poet  too,  Robert  Llc^d  by  name, 
one  of  the  reckless  httle  band  that  had  assisted  in  the  cam- 
pajga  against  the  Government.  The  news  of  the  trage^ 
at  Boul(^ne  may  have  hastened  his  end,  for  he  worshipped 
his  "  dear  Charles,"  to  «^ose  ^ster  he  was  engaged. 
Although  this  second  bereavement  did  not  afiect  Wilkes  so 
greatly  as  the  first,  he  mourned  over  the  loss  of  the  merry 

'  Pfblie  Advertiitr,  Nov,  i6,  1764 ;  Lttteri  of  H.  WalpoU  (Toynbee), 
vi.  145  ;  Works  of  T.  Gray  (E.  Gosse),  iii.  1S7 ;  Courts  of  Eufope,  H.  Swin- 
bame,  i.  399 :  Lift  of  Co»p»,  R.  Son&ejr,  ii.  159 ;  Mtms.  sterets  da  Backaif 
mont,  ii.  140:  SheUhts  and  Ckaracltrs,  P.  Thit^esse,  p.  100 ;  Works 
ofC.  CkHTckm  (Aldine  ed.). 

■  Add.  H5S.  30.868,  fi.  144, 149,  160. 
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Welshman,  and  long  afterwards  he  gave  him  an  obituary 
notice,  one  of  his  neatest  pen-pictures.  "  Mr.  Uoyd  was 
an  excellent  scholar  and  an  easy  natural  poet.  His  peculiar 
excellence  was  the  dressing  up  of  an  old  thought  in  a  new, 
neat,  and  trim  manner.  He  was  contented  to  scramble 
round  the  foot  of  Parnassus  on  his  little  Welsh  pony,  which 
seems  never  to  have  tired."  * 

Realising  the  necessity  of  leaving  Paris,  where  he  was 
already  deep  in  debt,  Wilkes  agreed  at  last  to  follow  the 
advice  of  his  relatives  and  allow  his  daughter  to  return  to 
Ei^land.  Arrangements  were  made  that  ^is  should  stay 
with  the  complacent  Heaton,  who  was  living  in  the  old  house 
in  St.  John's  Square,  since  her  father,  fearing  lest  her  affec- 
tions might  be  estranged,  was  anxious  to  prevept  her  from 
beii^  placed  in  the  custody  of  her  mother. 

"  You  may  go  a  visiting  your  mamma  whenever  you 
choose  it,"  he  told  the  fourteen-year-old  child,  "  all  I  say  is 
never  Ue  in  the  same  house  with  her." 

And  Polly  Wilkes,  who  adored  her  father  and  had  not 
the  lightest  affection  for  her  other  parent,  regarded  the 
command  as  a  perfectly  natural  one.  The  demagogue 
brought  his  daughter  as  far  as  Calais,  avoiding  Boijogne 
and  its  painful  remembrances,  and  on  the  5th  of  December 
the  girl  set  sail  for  Dover  with  a  faithful  French  maid 
named  La  Vallerie.  Matthew  Brown  also  accompanied 
her  as  far  as  London,  returning  immediately  to  his  master 
with  the  news  of  her  safe  arri^^.  Wilkes  waited  at  Calais 
until  his  servant  had  come  back  from  En^and,  and  then 
hurried  away  to  Paris,  whence  he  set  out  00  Christmas 
day  upon  his  journey  to  Italy.* 

>  Fottical  Works  of  Robert  Lloyd,  i.  xv. ;  Literary  Antcdolts  of  ths 
Eighteenth  Cmtury,  J,  Nichols,  ii.  331  ;    The  Political  Btgister,  i.  15-16. 

'  Add.  MSS.  30.868,  fi.  154,  155,  156  :  30,879,  f.  z8 ;  Life  of  Withes, 
J.  AlmoD,  ii.  pp.  107,  tti. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THREE  YEARS  OF  BANISHMENT 
1764-1767 

SINCE  eariy  autumn  Wilkes  had  heard  the  south 
calling  to  him.  A  mistress  with  whom  he  was 
greatly  fascinated  had  crossed  the  Alps  several 
weeks  earlier.  It  was  on  her  account,  to  a  large 
extent,  that  he  was  overwhelmed  by  a  fresh  burden  of  debt. 
For  many  months  she  had  been  living  at  his  expense  in 
"  el^ant  lodgings  furnished  in  the  gayest  style  of  the 
Parisians  "  in  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Bods  Enfants,  ovedook- 
ing  the  Palais  Royal,  with  her  mother  and  two  servants. 
Jewellers,  who  were  b^inning  to  clamour  for  payment, 
had  ministered  to  her  rapacity.  Like  all  her  kind  the  love 
of  dress  was  her  grand  passion.  Naturally  her  chaperon 
also  had  taken  full  toll  of  the  generous  admirer. 

The  name  of  the  lady  was  Gertrude  Maria  Corradini, 
a  native  of  Bologna,  where  ^e  was  bom  on  the  28th  of 
June.  1745,  in  the  parish  of  San  Michele  de  Leprosettis.* 
In  the  year  X761,  when  a  girl  of  ^teen,  she  had  made  her 
d^but  as  a  dancer  in  the  opera  at  Venice,  but  met  with  little 
success."  As  the  chire  amie,  however,  of  Mr.  Udney,  the 
British  consul,  she  had  gained  some  celebrity.  Two  years 
later,  in  consequence  of  Uie  bankruptcy  of  the  Englishman, 
which  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  her  extravagance,  she 
came  to  Paris,  where  Wilkes  met  her  at  the  house  of  a  friend 

■  Cominnnlcated  by  SiEiior  Emilio  Orkdi  from  the  State  Archives, 
Bologna. 

*  Conunnnicated  by  Sigooi  Aldo  Rav&  of  Venice. 
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in  the  spring  of  1764.*  On  his  side  it  was  a  case  of  love 
at  first  sight,  and  he  resolved  to  make  her  his  mistress. 
Hitherto,  inconstancy  had  been  the  mark  of  all  his  illicit 
attachments.  With  the  exception  of  a  favourite  house- 
keeper, named  Catherine  Smith,  who  bore  him  a  son  shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  The  North  Briton,  and  a 
"  beloved  Mrs.  Grosvenor,"  of  whom  he  raved  in  his  lettCTs 
to  Churchill,  no  woman  had  retained  his  fidelity  for  any 
length  of  period. 

Now,  at  last,  he  found  an  inamorata  who  held  him 
captive  for  more  than  a  year.  In  his  eyes  the  Italian  cour- 
tesan was  the  most  adorable  creature  that  he  had  ever  bebdd. 
"  She  was  of  a  perfect  Grecian  figure,"  so  he  described  her 
at  a  later  period,  "  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  Florentine 
Venus,  excepting  that  she  was  rather  taller.  .  .  .  Her  whde 
form  was  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry."  Loi^  afterwards, 
when  writing  the  story  of  this  portion  of  his  life,  he  was 
fall  of  enthusiasm  still  for  her  "  matchless  cAiarms  "  and 
"  heavenly  beauties."  •  With  obvious  coquetry  she  strove 
to  excite  his  passion  by  feigning  indifference,  refusing  all 
the  first  bribes  that  he  wished  to  thrust  upon  her  in  order 
to  gain  the  greater  rewards  that  might  be  won  by  pro- 
crastination. Finally,  having  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
there  was  nothing  mercenary  in  her  disposition,  she  took 
care  also  that  the  final  surrender  should  be  concealed  by  the 
cloak  of  [nety.  A  silver  crucifix  that  she  greatly  prized  had 
been  stolen  during  her  journey  to  Paris.  Hearing  of  the 
loss  Wilkes  hastened  to  purchase  a  similar  one,  vitich  he 
presented  to  her  on  the  next  day.    It  was  a  favourable 

'  Winch^mmn,  Carl  Jnsti,  iii.  360. 

*  The  ordinal  nuunscript  of  this  antobiogTaph]',  in  WUkes's  own 
IiandwTitiae:,  and  entitled  Tk*  Lift  of  John  Witlu*,  ia  in  the  Britisb  Hnaenm 
<Add.  HS.  30,865).  It  has  been  privately  printed  udcT  the  title.  Join 
Wilkts,  Patriot.  An  Unfinished  AtHobiograpky  {Harrow,  W.  F.  Taylor, 
1868).  Written  in  a  style  almost  as  n^ve  and  ontspoten  as  the  Con- 
futiom  of  RotKsetm  or  the  Mimoirts  of  Ctmmova,  it  is  devoted  for  the 
moat  part  to  an  account  of  his  tour  in  Italy  and  bis  amour  with  the 
Cotfradini, 
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nKHnent  to  convince  him  td  hex  altruism.  "  She  was  so 
struck  with  this  mark  of  attention,"  he  wrote  in  his  diary, 
"  that  the  same  afternoon  she  ceas'd  to  be  cruel." 

Unless  'N^^lkes  bad  been  much  enchanted  the  amonr 
soon  would  have  come  to  an  end.  For  Corradini  was  all 
nerves,  and  to  live  with  her  was  life  in  a  stonn.  "  Now 
and  then  a  tempest  of  passion  shook  her  fine  frame,  and 
for  many  hours  left  her  languid  and  indeed  almost  lifeless." 
Some  neurotic  ailment  coostantly  brought  on  a  fit  of  sulks. 
Wilkes  describes,  also,  how  he  was  embarrassed  by  another 
t^iase  in  her  temperament.  "  The  force  of  jealou^  some- 
times carried  her  to  the  most  ridiculous  excess.  He  left 
her  one  evening  ill  in  bed.  Soon  Eifter  he  was  gcme  she  got 
up,  dress'd  herself,  hlr'd  a  hackney  coach,  and  followed  him 
to  a  French  house,  where  her  Italian  servant  had  seoi  him 
enter.  She  continued  in  the  coach  near  the  door  till  morn- 
ing, v/bea  Mr.  Wilkes  l^t  the  company  and  returned  to  his 
own  house  in  the  rue  St.  Kicaise.  She  then  made  many 
minute  enquiries  how  he  had  pass'd  the  preceding  evening. 
Knowing  the  jealousy  of  her  nature,  he  chose  only  to  give 
general  and  evasive  answers.  Upon  this  she  broke  into 
the  most  vidlait  rage,  then  dissolv'd  in  tears  and  fell  into 
amvulsions  for  two  or  three  hours." 

At  leaigth  the  doctors  declared  that  she  must  leave  Paris 
before  the  cold  weather  b^an.  Wilkes  could  not  accom- 
pany her,  having  ajranged  to  meet  his  friends  at  Boulogne, 
but  be  promised  to  join  her  in  her  native  city  as  soon  as 
possible.  Being  as  infatuated  £is  ever,  in  spite  of  her 
peevishness,  he  spared  no  expense  in  order  that  she  should 
make  the  joiuney  in  comfort.  "  He  gave  her  a  traveUir^ 
coach,  sixty  louis  in  specie,  a  draft  on  Lyons  for  a  thousand 
Uvres,  with  silver  enough  to  pay  the  posts  through  France. 
Sbit  had,  besides,  the  permission  d  drawing  on  him  as  soon 
as  she  arrived  at  Bdogna."  It  was  not  wonderful  that 
his  dearest  friends  mistrusted  his  promises  of  retrenchment. 

Immediately  his  daughter  bad  found  a  comf  ortaUe 
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heme  in  Eo^and  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  Inuve 
his  creditors  in  Paris  any  longer.  Travelling  as  fast  as 
the  bad  roads  would  permit,  but  breaking  his  journey  at 
Lyons  for  three  days,  he  reached  Turin  in  about  a  fortnight.^ 
Illness  had  prevented  the  capricious  Gertrude  from  keeping 
her  promise  to  meet  him  in  this  city,  so  aft^  a  brief  halt 
he  set  out  once  more.  Ten  days  later  he  joined  her  in 
Bologna,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  two  weeks,  leaving 
again  for  the  south,  accompanied  by  his  mistress,  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1765.  In  a  letter  to  his  daughter  he  makes 
an  odd  confession— perhaps  to  disarm  her  suspicions  in  case 
^e  heard  anything  to  his  discredit.  "  I  went  to  pay  my 
compliments  to  Mile.  Corradini  and  dined  every  day  at  her 
house  while  I  stayed  at  Bologna."  ■ 

Meanwhile  little  Polly  Wilkes  was  meeting  with  many 
humiliations  in  &igland.  Uncle  Heaton,  though  the 
mildest  of  men  with  the  greatest  awe  and  reverence  for  his 
famoiis  brother,  had  fiiim  opinions  on  the  subject  of  economy, 
and  as  soon  as  he  cast  eyes  on  the  French  maid-Mn  his  view 
a  most  outrageous  extravagance— 4ie  tdd  his  niece  that 
the  woman  must  go  away  at  once.  So,  in  spite  of  the 
tears  of  the  servant,  who  was  devoted  to  her  yoimg  mistress, 
and  the  protests  of  the  girl,  who  declared  that  she  could 
not  dress  herself,  the  unlucky  La  Vallerie,  one  of  the  worst 
of  sailors,  was  sent  back  again  across  the  Channel.  Miss 
Wilkes,  too,  was  much  embarrassed  by  the  attitude  of  her 
mother,  who  showed  great  irritation  because  her  daughter 
had  not  been  entrusted  to  her  care.  At  their  first  inter- 
view she  tried  to  persuade  the  child  to  live  with  her,  and 
poor  Pdly,  who  would  rather  have  died  than  disobey  her 
father's  orders,  had  to  invent  all  manner  of  plausible  excuses. 
Perceiving  how  matters  stood  Mrs.  Wilkes  took  counsel 
with  her  attorney,  and,  learning  that  the  law  was  on  h^ 
side,  she  forcibly  detained  the  girl  wh^  she  paid  her  next 
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visit  a  few  days  later.  There  was  a  turbulent  scene.  Full 
of  tears  and  with  a  brave  show  of  the  Wilkes  spirit  the 
indignant  Polly  protested  that  her  father  would  never 
forgive  her,  while  the  mother,  equally  resolute,  invoked 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Finally,  uncles  and 
lawyers  were  called  in  and  a  compromise  arrai^ed,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  Miss  Wilkes  should  spend  half  the  week 
at  St.  John's  Square  and  the  other  half  at  Red  Lion 
Court.^ 

Although  she  missed  her  father,  being  "  deprived,"  as 
she  tdd  him,  "  of  the  object  of  all  her  tenderness,"  the  girl 
soon  became  reconciled  to  her  new  mode  of  life.  Even  the 
dingy  house  behind  St.  Sepulchre's  Church  ceased  to  have 
any  terrors  for  her,  its  lethargic  inmates  striving  to  win 
her  afiection  t^  every  means  in  their  power.  Grandmother 
Meade  and  Mr.  Sherbrooke  overwhelmed  her  with  presents, 
vftale  the  lazy  Mrs.  Wilkes  proved  the  most  indulgent  of 
guardians.  But  it  was  in  the  old  home  in  St.  John's  Square, 
where  her  "  dearest  papa  "  was  bom,  that  her  happiest  days 
were  spent.  Uncle  Heaton  was  a  kind,  cheerful  soul  with 
a  thrifty  boui^eois  wife,  who  wished  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  stylish  yoimg  niece.  "  Blue-eyed  Nancy " — a 
pretty  little  cousin — was  a  delightful  playmate.  Crowds 
of  friends  and  relatives  hurried  to  pay  their  court  to  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  demagogue.  Her  uncle  Israel,  the 
ddest  of  the  three  brothers,  a  grave  and  stately  gentleman, 
who  was  always  waiting  with  patient  dignity  for  the  success 
that  never  came,  often  invited  her  to  his  home  at  Richmond, 
where  there  were  three  more  young  cousins  to  go  boatii^ 
with  her  on  the  river.  Almost  every  week,  too,  a  tempes- 
tuous grandmother  Wilkes  made  an  afternoon  call,  scolding 
and  euk^ii^ng  her  distinguished  son  in  the  same  breath, 
but  a  far  more  coi^enial  companion  all  the  same  in  her 
granddaughter's  eyes  than  anyone  else,  because  the  girl 
knew  that  the  peppery  old  lady  loved  and  admired  her 
'  Add.  MSS.  30.879,  fi.  30-42. 
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"  dearest  papa  "  almost  as  much  as  she  did  herself.  Young 
though  she  was,  Polly  was  allowed  to  make  her  d^hut  at  the 
Oerkenwell  Assembly  and  appear  at  evwy  kind  of  evening 
party.  The  people  of  St.  Jdm's  Square  were  theatre- 
loving  folk,  £Uid  she  was  often  taken  to  the  play.  If  she 
had  not  been  a  girl  with  a  sweet  and  gentle  nature,  con- 
sidering the  manner  of  her  upbringing,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  her  to  h^ve  remained  unspoilt.* 

In  his  journey  to  the  south  Wilkes  received  much  atten- 
tion from  all  the  fellow-countrymen  whom  he  chanced  to 
meet.  At  Milan  two  jovial  Irishman — Dillon  and  Needham 
— who,  as  gay  Lotharios,  were  quite  as  famous  as  he,  held 
high  revels  with  bim ;  while  Mr.  Tbrale  of  Streatham  and 
LfH'd  Beauchamp,  the  son  of  the  Enghsh  ambassador  at 
Paris,  kept  him  company  at  Floroice.  In  both  of  these 
dties  his  letters  of  introduction  also  were  well  received. 
"  I  have  been  caressed  more  than  I  can  express  during  my 
whole  journey,"  he  wrote  to  his  daughter  on  the  i6th  of 
FetHuary,  "  and  by  those  in  every  country  whose  U(^ 
does  me  real  honour."  *  During  his  brief  stay  in  the  Eternal 
City,  where  he  lodged  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Johann  Winckelmann, 
the  superintendent  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  and  the 
pioneer  of  arclueological  research.  The  gentle  savant  was 
captivated  by  the  wit  and  vivacity  of  the  Englishman, 
and  fell  into  raptures  ov^  the  beauty  of  the  Corradini, 
though  somewhat  dismayed  by  the  extravagance  of  her 
tastes.  On  'Wlkes's  departure  frran  Naples  he  presented 
him  with  an  antique  um  of  porphery,  upon  which  the 
patriot  engraved  an  epitaph  to  Charles  Churchill.* 

Hitherto,  WUkes  had  found  little  else  to  admire  in 

»  Add,  MSS.  30,879,  ff.  42-65, 

*  Life  of  Wilkts,  J.  Almon,  ii.  13a.  Cf.  "  Afamt"  and  Uanntrs,  Dr. 
Doran,  iL  131 ;  John  Wiihes,  em  Unfinisktd  Antobiograpky,  pp.  31-3. 

■  LeUrti  FamilUtes  de  Winchtlmanm,  i.  155,  343,  345 ;  Wincktlmanyi'f 
Lttttrs  to  His  Friends,  Feb.  32,  1763;  Political  Refister,  iii.  119;  Add. 
MSS.  30,377,  S.  37,  45  ;  Public  Adv*rtiitr,  Oct.  7,  1765. 
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Italy  except  the  climate.  For  the  food  and  the  houses  he 
had  nothing  but  abuse,  and  the  bad  roads  tried  his  temper 
sorely.  Whatever  enjoyment  he  m^ht  have  found  in  the 
beautiful  country  was  counteracted  by  the  discomforts  of 
the  ioumey.  But  his  most  bitter  antipathies  were  directed 
against  the  Italians.  "  The  entrance  into  Rome,"  he  ad- 
mitted, "  impresses  an  awe  and  veneration  on  a  stranger. 
This  impressitm,  however,"  he  continued,  "  soon  goes  ofi 
by  the  converse  of  the  modem  habitants." '  Apparently 
1^  was  never  able  to  conquer  his  dislike.  "  I  assure  you," 
he  told  his  daughter,  "  that  I  was  never  more  disappointed 
than  in  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  I  expected  to  see  a  very 
clever  and  polite  people ;  on  the  contrary,  you  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  ignorant,  more  ill-bred,  or  more 
coarse  than  they  are."  * 

The  party  reached  its  destination  on  the  26th  of  February. 
At  first  they  stayed  at  Stephano's,  "  a  lai^e  hotel  near  the 
sea,  beyond  the  Kill's  Palace  "  ;  then  moved  to  the  Villa 
I^tracatella,  "  about  a  mile  from  Naples,  on  a  hill  called 
Vomero."*  Hie  situation  of  the  house  was  deli^tful. 
"  The  most  poetical  fancy  cou'd  scarcely  form  a  view  more 
truly  pittoresque.  In  the  front  to  the  garden  was  a  masseria 
(i.e.  a  vineyard,  an  orchard,  and  a  corn-field  all  together), 
the  town  of  Naples  there  under  your  eye,  next  the  sea,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  guH  the  bold  island  of  Capri."  Here 
Wilkes  ex{>ected  to  hve  in  peace  and  contentment  with  his 
mistress  and  his  books.  Unhappily,  the  ta^  of  editing 
Churchill's  poems  proved  imcongenial,  and  he  found  it 
impossiUe  to  proceed  with  his  contemplated  Histcny  of 
En^and  without  documents.  Soon,  too,  the  capricious 
Gertrude,  who  had  broi^ht  a  mother  and  an  uncle  in  her 

<  Joh»  Wilkes,  an  Unfinishtd  Autobiograpky,  p.  34. 

*  Lift  of  WMm,  J.  Almon,  ii.  168. 

■  JoknWillus,anVi^nishedAulobiograpky,p.48;  Mems.oflhtCotmuM 
FrnrnUy,  R.  B.  Peoke,  i.  146  ;  Posthumous  Ltttws  to  Fraitcis  and  Gtorgt 
Coiman,  pp.  85-6.  The  honse  io  whkh  Wilkes  stayed  at  Vomero  has  been 
identified  by  Ura.  Hntton  of  Naples.    Unhappily  it  is  entirely  modeniaed. 
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train,  began  to  quarrel  incessantly  with  the  faithful  Matthew 
Brown. 

In  a  little  while  interesting  news  of  two  old  associates 
reached  him.  John  Wilhams,  the  printer,  who  had  helped 
to  break  into  Balfe's  workshop  on  tiie  famous  30th  of  April, 
and  whose  name  had  appeared  as  the  publisher  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  folio  edition  of  The  North  Briton,  bad  been 
tried  and  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  his  mis- 
demeanours. The  punishment,  however,  proved  a  magnifi- 
cent triumph  for  the  condemned  man.  During  the  whole 
time  that  the  resolute  journeyman  was  exposed  to  the  popu- 
lace in  New  Palace  Yard  he  was  cheered  continuously  by 
an  enthusiastic  mob,  and  upon  his  release  his  admirers  pre- 
sented him  with  a  purse  of  a  hundred  guineas.^  For  the 
first  time  for  many  months  the  streets  of  London  resounded 
with  the  cry  of  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty." 

Kearsley,  too,  the  unfortunate  printer  of  Ludgate  Hill, 
whom  Wilkes  could  never  forgive  for  his  betrayal,  had 
been  brought  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  receive 
sentence  on  the  same  day  as  bis  brother  tradesmut.* 
Utterly  ruined  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  The 
North  Briton,  he  had  been  obliged  to  fly  to  France  during 
the  previous  year  to  avoid  his  debts,  being  driven  home  at 
last  by  sheer  hunger,  the  "  patriotic  "  party  sternly  refusing 
to  give  him  any  assistance.  Like  WiUiams,  he  too  received 
his  recompense,  though  in  a  different  way.  As  a  reward  for 
confessing  that  Wilkes  was  the  authra-  of  "  No.  45  "  he  was 
dischaiged  from  prison,  and  shortly  afterwards  succeeded 
in  making  a  satisfacttny  settlement  with  his  creditors,  who 
allowed  him  to  set  up  again  in  business  in  his  old  premises.* 

■  Public  Advertiser,  July  4  and  a6,  1764,  Jan.  34,  Feb.  13  and  15, 1765  ; 
London  MagMine  (1765),  pp.  54,  108-9. 

■  Wilkes's  Marginalia,  History  of  Iht  LaU  Minority  (srd  iiop.),  Brit. 
Mus.,  pp.  341-3- 

■  Geniltman's  Magatitu  (1764),  pp.  348,544;  (1765),  p.  44:  PtMie 
Advertiser,  Jan.  26,  Feb.  9,  1764;  Add.  MSS.  30,868,  fi.  no,  115,  135 
London  Magtuine  (1765),  p.  109. 
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During  the  early  spring  Wilkes  was  much  in  the  society 
of  one  of  his  most  amusing  old  friends.  James  Boswell  of 
Auchinleck,  a  young  Scottish  barrister,  come  abroad  to 
please  bis  father  by  learnii^  law,  and  himself  by  studying 
humanity,  happened  to  be  staying  in  Naples.  In  the  stonny 
days  of  "  No.  45  "  the  pertinacious  Uttle  man,  who  craved 
for  the  acquaintance  of  every  notoriety,  had  thrust  him- 
self occasionally  into  the  demagogue's  company,  and  he 
hastened  to  seize  the  new  opportimity  of  repeating  his 
former  success,  forgiving  all  the  abuse  that  The  North  Briton 
bad  hurled  at  his  country  as  readily  as  he  tolerated  the 
sarcasms  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Only  the  most  churlish  could 
fail  to  be  entertained  by  the  naJve  egotism  of  the  friendly 
young  laird,  who  puned  forth  endless  streams  of  self- 
revelation  in  kitten-like  abandon,  wholly  unconscious  of 
vanity,  and  VVilkes  was  delisted  to  humour  him  to  the  top 
of  his  bent.  Yet  one  need  not  doubt  that  he  was  sincere 
i^en  he  told  Boswell  that  he  was  "  the  most  liberal  man  " 
that  he  bad  ever  met,  "  a  citizen  of  the  worid,  imt  from 
the  prejudices  of  any  country."  Occasionally  he  would 
chaS  him  about  his  lairdsbip,  dubbing  him  "  my  old  lord 
of  Scotland,"  and  declaring  that  be  looked  "  as  if  be  had  a 
thousand  men  at  his  back."  And  the  poor  comic  "  citizen 
of  the  world,"  whose  sou!  was  always  longing  for  sympathy, 
would  plume  himself  vastly  at  the  sound  of  this  api»ecia- 
tioD,  his  plump  cheeks  growing  red  with  pride  from  his 
twinkling  little  eyes  to  his  pointed  dun.  All  throu^  his 
life  WUkes  kept  a  soft  place  in  his  heart  for  James  Boswell.^ 
Towards  the  end  of  Hay  there  was  a  great  upheaval 
in  the  nUnage  at  Villa  Pietracatella.  It  happened  that 
the  exile  had  gone  to  the  island  of  Ischia  on  a  visit  to  a 
friend,  and  for  the  first  time  Gertrude  Coiradini  was  left 
at  VfHnero  to  her  own  devices.  With  her  mother  and  her 
uncle  to  encourage  her  the  natural  cupidity  of  the  courtesan 


•  Add.  MS.  30.877,  f.  39.    Cf.  BoswtU's  Lift  of  Johnson,  G.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  i.  395,  ii-  II ;  LHUrs  of  James  BosaiM  (190E),  p.  30. 
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could  not  withstand  the  temptation.  Packing  every  article 
of  value  upon  which  she  could  lay  her  hands,  she  fled  from 
the  house  with  her  companicHis  and  hurried  back  to  her 
native  town  as  quickly  as  a  coach  and  four  would  carry  her. 
Fearing,  no  doubt,  that  her  protector  was  at  the  end  of  his 
resources,  she  was  anxious  to  realise  all  portable  property 
without  loss  of  time,  confident  that  she  would  sJways  be 
able  to  recall  him  to  her  ade  if  it  was  ever  worth  her  while. 
The  lady,  however,  made  a  tactical  blunder,  besides  ovot- 
estiraating  her  poww.  Wilkes's  credit  was  not  yet  ex- 
hausted, and  he  refused  to  forgive  the  faithless  mistress. 
His  pride  had  received  a  grievous  blow.  All  Italy  was 
aware  of  his  liaison  with  the  beautiful  opera  dancer,  and 
ridicule  being  the  only  thing  in  life  that  he  feared  he  shrank 
from  the  jeers  and  lau^ter  which  he  knew  herinfiddity 
would  arouse.  Weary  of  Vomero  and  longing  to  be  in  Paris, 
he  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  for  the  ncwth. 
"  A  wretched  French  Tartan,  loaded  with  laths,  was  to 
sail  from  Naples  to  Marseilles."  Wilkes  set  out  in  this 
vessel,  accompanied  by  bis  friend,  Major  Ridley,  on  the 
27th  of  June,  and  after  a  voyage  of  ten  days  he  arrived  at 
Toulon.* 

Geneva  was  his  next  halting-place,  and  here  he  remained 
for  a  couple  of  months.  His  old  friend,  Lord  Abingdon, 
with  whom  he  had  also  spent  a  joyous  time  in  Rome,  was 
staying  in  the  town,  and  the  two  paid  an  early  visit  to 
Voltaire.  "  I  was  charmed  with  the  receptirai  he  gave 
me,"  Wilkes  told  his  daughter  in  his  next  letter,  "  and  still 
more  with  the  fine  sense  and  exquisite  wit  of  his  conversa- 
tion. He  put  me  to  the  blush  ^r  the  many  compliments 
be  paid  me.  ...  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  so  highly 
entertained."  *    In  addition  to  the  flattery  of  the  sage  of 

>  John  Wilkes,  an  Unfinished  Antobiography,  pp.  30-6 ;  IMre* 
Familiiresde  Winclielmann,i.243  ;  Mimoiresdt Didmot.m.  314  1  "  Mann  " 
tmd  Manners,  ii.  134 ;  Public  Advertiser,  July  16,  1765. 

•  U/e  of  Willut,  J.  Almos,  ii.  184. 
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Ferney  the  outlaw  was  gratified  also  by  most  joyful  news 
from  England.  Geoi^  GrenviHe  was  no  longer  Premier, 
and  a  Whig  ministry,  onder  the  leadership  of  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, had  come  into  office.  Mtneover,  the  new  Secretary 
of  State  was  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  one  of  the  staunch  little 
band  who  had  paid  a  visit  to  Wilkes  when  he  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower.  Nat\irally,  the  outlaw  looked  forward  with 
confidence  to  some  recompense,  and,  hastening  back  to  Paris, 
he  c^>ened  negotiations  with  the  Government. 

It  was  h^  arabiticm  stiU,  as  it  had  been  some  years 
before,  to  secure  an  ambassadorship,  and  he  .endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  new  Premier  not  only  to  reverse  his  outlawry, 
but  to  send  him  also  as  British  Minister  to  Constantinople.* 
The  price,  however,  was  greater  than  the  Rockii^ham  party 
cared  to  pay.  Its  leader  had  always  been  lukewarm  in 
the  cause  of  Wlkes,  boasting  that  though  "  he  loved  him 
as  a  friend  he  did  not  fear  him  as  an  enemy,"  and  he  had 
no  intention  of  jeopardising  his  position  by  asking  the  king 
to  confer  any  favour  upon  the  author  of  "  No.  45."  Still, 
it  was  essential  to  conciliate  the  sturdy  demagogue.  Owing 
to  the  high  price  of  com  there  was  much  poverty  and  distress 
throughout  the  land,  and  the  people  were  seething  with 
discontent.  Already  many  dai^;erous  riots  had  occurred 
in  London.  It  was  obvious  to  the  ministers  that  if  John 
Wilkes  was  to  appear  at  this  moment  as  a  pc^nilar  leader 
the  Government  would  be  greatly  embarrassed.  Hitherto 
the  mob  had  been  on  the  Whig  side. 

Wlkes  was  conscious  of  his  strength,  and,  considering 
bis  services  to  the  party,  the  claims  that  he  made  were 
neither  rapacious  nor  {ffompted  by  motives  of  revenge. 
Honestly  believing  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  perse- 
cution, he  appealed  to  the  politicians  in  whose  service  he  had 
suffered  to  clear  him  of  the  dreadful  stigma  of  outlawry, 
and  to  cranpensate  him  for  the  losses  which,  with  bis  habitual 

>  Lift  of  Wilkts,  J.  Atanon,  ii.  204,  110,  314,  331 ;  Add.  MSS.  30,868, 
fi.  198,  199 ;   30>8^>  f-  6i> 
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iDq>titude  in  finance,  he  imagined  that  he  had  sustained 
wholly  in  consequence  of  his  wzxtaxt  with  the  Government. 
Now  that  the  Whigs  were  in  power  no  one  could  reproach 
him  with  turning  renegade  because  he  accepted  a  place 
under  the  Crown.  Nor  could  he  be  charged  with  having 
deserted  the  cause  oi  liberty.  Since,  at  the  very  onset  of 
his  negotiations  with  the  new  minister.  Lord  Mansfield 
himself  had  confirmed  Pratt's  decision  that  general  warrants 
were  illegal,  it  must  have  appeared  to  him  that  the  great 
reform  for  which  he  had  fought  and  fallen  was  now  attained.* 

To  his  grea(  chagrin  Lord  Rockingham  gave  him  httle 
hope  that  his  expectations  would  be  fulfilled,  nevertheless 
taking  care  that  he  should  be  disillusioned  by  degrees. 
William  Fitzherbert  of  Tessington,  M.P.  for  Derf^,  acted 
as  mediator  between  the  exile  and  the  ministry,  for  he  was 
an  old  friend  of  Wilkes,  being  a  fellow-member  of  the  Beef 
Steak  Qub.  "  Shy,  sly,  and  dry "  was  the  pert  Lady 
Vane's  summary  of  his  character  In  conversation  with  the 
author  of  "  No.  45,"  but  everyone  else  regarded  him  as  a 
high-minded  and  benevolent  gentleman.*  Being  the  holder 
of  a  minor  post,  he  was  inclined  to  r^ard  the  matter  from  an 
official  standpoint,  though  acting  all  the  while  in  good  faith 
towards  Wilkes.  It  is  certain  that  he  did  his  best  to  persuade 
his  chief  to  deal  generously  with  his  friend. 

The  offer  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  clever  and  crafty  bribes  that  a  ministry  has 
ever  employed  to  shut  the  mouth  of  a  tiresome  claimant. 
It  was  proposed  to  allow  Wilkes  an  income  of  £1000  a  year, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  Government,  and  therefore  terminable  whenever  they 
retired  from  office.  At  first  the  exile,  who  realised  that  the 
ministers  wished  to  cut  his  claws  so  that  he  should  be  power- 
less to  attack  them,  refused  to  accept  the  offer.    "  It  did 

■  Lift  of  Lord  MmsfiM,  John  HolUdaj',  pp.  i^t-a :  CtmSUmam't 
Mataiint  (1765),  p.  535 ;  London  Magatiiu  (1763),  p.  595. 

■  Chatham  ContspomUnce,  iii.  93 ;  Biog.  Lit.  and  Poiiticai  AntcdoUi, 
J.  Almoo,  i.  6. 
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not  captivate  his  imagination,"  and  he  r^arded  it  as 
"  clandestine,  eleemosinary,  and  precarious,"  with  the 
greatest  emphasis  on  the  last  word.  As  he  brooded  over 
his  grievances  he  b^an  to  utter  dark  threats  against  the 
new  Government,  "  It  depends,  however,  on  them,"  he 
declared,  "  whether  Mr.  Wilkes  is  their  friend  or  their 
enemy.  If  he  starts  as  the  latter  he  will  lash  them  with 
scorpion  rods  ,  .  .  if  we  are  not  good  friends  on  public 
grounds  " — i.e.  suitable  provision  for  Mr.  Wilkes — "  I  am 
their  determined  implacable  enemy,  ready  to  give  the  stab 
when  it  will  wound  the  most."  >  One  of  his  letters  to  George 
Onslow,  a  Rockingham  wire-puller,  soimded  like  an  ulti- 
matum :  "  I  demand  from  the  justice  of  my  friends  fall 
pardon  imder  the  Great  Seal  for  having  succ^sfuUy  served 
my  country."' 

In  spite  of  these  brave  words  he  was  in  a  dilemma. 
Although  he  beUeved  that  he  coiild  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment he  knew  that  he  would  destroy  himself  at  the  same  time. 
To  return  to  England  seemed  to  court  ruin.  The  king, 
who  was  his  implacable  enemy,  would  exact  the  direst 
pains  and  penalties.  A  hundred  credltOTs  were  wsiiting 
eagerly  for  his  reappearance,  and  it  was  certain  that  he  would 
be  emrested  if  be  were  to  show  himself  in  pubUc.  His  debts 
in  Paris  were  increasing  day  by  day,  and  the  honest 
Humphrey  had  disappointed  his  expectation  of  fresh 
dividends  from  his  estate.  Swayed  by  these  circumstances, 
and  being  assured  by  Fitzherbert  that  the  annuity  was 
"  only  a  temporary  provision,"  he  consented  at  last  to  accept 
the  Rockingham  bribe  after  struggling  with  some  nobility 
against  the  temptatirai  for  nearly  three  months.' 

Among  his  friends  there  was  some  division  of  opinion 
with  r^ard  to  the  wisdom  of  this  surrender.    Naturally, 

>  Add.  MS.  30,866,  f.  201. 

'  Add.  MS.  30,868,  f.  ao9. 

*  These  n^otiatioiis  aie  faDy  described  in  Ui.  Percy  Fitzgerald's 
Life  of  Wilkes,  i.  a93-3<»4 ;  Add-  MSS.  30,868,  ff,  301-30 ;  30.869,  fi.  1-38 ; 
cf.  iMtrs  o/H.  WtUpoU  (Toynbw),  x.  129,  xi.  447. 
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Onslow  and  Fitzherbert  aj^oved  of  his  action,  Irat 
Humphrey  Cotes  and  Heatcm  Wilkes  believed  that  he  had 
made  himself  an  exile  for  life.  Equally  censorious  was 
the  latest  and  most  demonstrative  of  his  acquaintances,  a 
political  parson  named  John  Home,  a  robust  little  dandy 
with  only  one  eye — ^the  Imghtest  and  keenest  that  ever  shone 
in  man's  head — ^«^o  was  flaunting  through  the  ccmtinent  in 
very  unclerical  suits  of  flowered  silk  and  gold  lace,  the 
son  of  a  rich  man  under  his  care.  On  the  3rd  of  January, 
1766,  the  clergyman  wrote  to  M^es  from  Montpellier, 
soundmg  an  appropriate  note  of  warning.  "  I  am  afraid 
.  .  .  that  by  fomidiing  you  with  the  means  of  {Measure 
they  intend  to  consign  you  over  to  dissipation."  ^  Being 
a  shrewd  judge  of  men  and  affairs.  Parson  Home  was  quite 
correct,  for  this  was  exactly  what  the  Rockingham  Whigs 
hoped  to  do,  but  since  he  was  aware  that  no  pditical  party 
can  afiord  to  przctise  the  virtue  of  gratitude  he  did  not 
utter  a  word  of  rebuke  against  the  selfi^mess  of  the  ministers. 
With  his  credit  restored  and  a  new  supply  of  ready  cash 
Wilkes  was  aUe  to  enjoy  a  life  of  gaiety  once  more.  A 
misfortune,  similar  to  that  wbidi  had  befallen  him  daring 
bis  amours  with  the  Corradini,  happened  to  him  in  the 
s[ffii^.  The  beautiful  Ulle.  Chassagne,  the  ex-mistress 
of  the  Bfedtre  des  Ballets  at  the  Opera,  who  had  been  living 
with  him  at  his  new  lodgings  in  the  Rue  des  Saints  Pftres 
in  the  character  of  housekeeper,  followed  the  examine  of 
the  faithless  Gertrude,  and  absconded  with  a  lai^  sum  of 
money.'  Contrary,  however,  to  the  expectation  of  those 
who  wished  him  to  remain  in  exUe  he  did  not  become  a 
slave  to  dissipation.  Determined  to  return  home  at  the  first 
opportunity  he  prepared  his  plans  with  care  and  foresight, 
and  filled  the  Enj^ish  newspapers  with  innumeraUe  para- 
graphs of  self-advertisement.    Early  in  May  he  judged  the 

>  Lift  0/  Honu  Took,  G.  StepheiM,  i.  79 ;  Add.  HS.  30.S69,  f.  4. 
■  Xm  Rapports  it  Potic*  de  Marais,  BibliothAqtie  NatioiMk,  No.  1 1,360 ; 
Europtam  MofWiM,  xxxiii,  164. 
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moment  propitious.  Quitting  Paris  in  secret  he  landed  at 
Dover  on  the  I2th  of  the  month,  the  delighted  townsfolk, 
who  recc^nised  him  instantly,  welcoming  him  with  a  peal 
of  bells,  and  on  the  next  evening  he  had  reached  London, 
where  he  was  provided  with  a  hiding-place  in  Holies  Street 
by  his  friend,  Lauchhn  Macleane.^ 

At  first  he  was  full  of  fight,  having  sufficient  money  to 
appease  any  tiresome  creditor  who  might  attempt  to  arrest 
him.  Believing  that  he  held  the  destinies  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  his  demands  became  outrage- 
ous. A  free  pardon,  a  grant  of  £5000  and  a  pension  of  £1500 
a  year  on  the  Irish  estabUshment — ^these  were  the  terms  of 
peace  that  he  submitted  to  the  ministers.  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, a  weak  man  as  a  rule,  was  strong  on  this  occasion, 
believing  that  it  was  safer  to  make  an  enemy  of  Wilkes 
than  an  enemy  of  the  king  of  England.  From  first  to  last 
be  declined  to  receive  him,  sending  Edmund  Burke  and 
Fitzherbert  with  evasive  messages,  and  advising  him  to 
leave  the  country.  After  strivii^  in  vain  for  nearly  three 
weeks  to  obtain  a  promise  of  help  from  the  administration 
Wilkes  at  last  grew  tired  of  the  stru^Ie,  and  perceiving  that 
he  was  certain  to  be  brought  up  for  sentence  if  he  re- 
mained any  longer  in  England,  he  left  London  abruptly 
on  the  31st  of  May,  taking  his  daughter  back  to  I^ris 
with  him.' 

At  the  end  of  October  of  the  same  year  he  made  another 
attempt  to  procure  a  pardon.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  now 
Prime  Minista,  and  Wilkes  was  ted  to  beUeve  that  his 
former  champion  would  be  more  amenable  than  Lord  Rock- 
ingham. The  moment  seemed  favourable,  also,  for  there 
had  been  riots  in  many  parts  of  the  country  owing  to  the 
b%h  price  of  provisions.    Landing  at  Dover  on  the  28th  of 

'  Noln  and  Querits,  and  seriea,  i.  367;  Public  Advertistr,  May  14, 
1766  ;  Add.  MS.  30.869.  t.  33  ;  Fapen  0/  a  Crilie,  C  W.  Dilke,  ii.  38  ; 
LiJ*  of  Goldsmith,  J.  Prior,  i.  149. 

'  AnMdoles  of  Lord  Chatham,  ii.  IO-16;  Life  of  Burke,  J.  Prior,  i. 
15J-3.    Cf.  Add.  MS.  30,879,  ff.  101-2  ;  Public  Advtrtistr,  June  3,  1766. 
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October  he  proceeded  to  Ixmdoa,  but  found  his  iixtaex 
sanctuary  closed  against  him,  since  Laucblin  Hadeane, 
who  had  been  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State  to  Lord 
Shelbume,  did  not  care  to  receive  so  dangerous  a  guest. 
At  first  he  lodged  in  Wigmore  Street,  and  was  then  enter- 
tained by  Wildman,  faroprietor  of  the  Oppoatiou  Club  in 
Albemarle  Street,  who  was  Parson  Home's  brother-in-law. 
On  the  ist  of  November,  from  the  house  of  his  host  in 
Argyle  buildings,  he  wrote  a  humble  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  entreating  him  to  intercede  with  the  king  on  his 
behalf.  More  courageous  than  his  predecessor,  the  Premie 
laid  the  message  before  George  the  Third,  who  treated  it 
with  silent  contempt,  and  then,  since  Fitzherbert  and 
other  friends  of  Wilkes  kept  pressing  for  an  answer,  the 
Duke  sent  word  to  the  outlaw  that  he  must  write  to 
Pitt,  who  bad  recently  been  created  the  Eail  of  Chatham, 
and  was,  in  everything  but  name,  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.^ 

To  Wilkes  the  reply  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  con- 
clusive. From  the  Great  Commoner  it  was  impossiUe  for 
him  to  ask  any  favour.  Pitt  and  Temple  were  now  bitter 
enemies,  and  Wilkes  could  not  aficn^  to  run  the  risk  of 
offending  his  patron.  For  "the  I^rd  of  Stowe,"  though 
somewhat  tired  of  acting  as  banker  to  such  an  outrageous 
spendthrift  and  a  Uttle  ashamed  of  the  friendship  of  such 
an  unmit^ted  rake,  still  wrote  cordial  letters,  addressing 
him  as  "  most  celebrated  exile,"  and  was  prepared  to  support 
him  until  his  pardon  was  obtained.  It  was  obvious  also 
that  the  newly  ennobled  Lord  Chatham  was  more  ill- 
disposed  towards  him  than  before,  r^arding  him  no 
doubt,  since  his  acceptance  of  the  Rockingham  pension. 
as  an  unprincipled  adventurer,  and  with  both  Pitt  and 
the  king  in  league  against  him  there  was  no  hope  that 
the  indolent  Grafton  could  do  anything  to  help  him.  On 
the  same  evening  that  he  received  the  Premier's  message 
'  Memoin  of  the  Duke  of  Craflon,  p.  193. 
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be  ordered  a  post-chaise  and  set  out  on  his  retum  journey 
toFraiice.> 

Bitterly  disappointed  and  ablaze  with  anger  he  lost  no 
time  in  fulfilling  his  threat  to  lash  the  English  minister 
with  "  scorpion  rods."  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  the  Rue 
des  Saints  Pdres  he  be^an  to  compose  a  Letter  to  the  Duke 
<rf  Grafton — the  seccud  ol  his  great  philippics — ^which  was  ' 
finished  on  the  12th  of  December  and  soon  afterwards 
pobli^ied  in  pamphlet  form  both  in  London  and  Vaiis. 
Although  nominally  directed  against  the  Premier  it  be- 
laboured Lord  Chatham  far  more  lustily.  Indeed  no  such 
harmful  denunciation  was  ever  directed  against  the  great 
statesman.  His  character  and  career,  both  pubUc  and 
Iffivate,  were  submitted  to  the  most  merciless  dissection, 
Wilkes  taking  pains  to  make  it  apparent  how  much  he  re- 
sented the  desertion  of  one  with  whom  he  had  once  been 
OD  intimate  terms,  and  he  de^ncted  his  victim  as  a  monster 
of  selfishness  and  ingratitude. 

"  I  believe,'.'  he  declared,  "  that  the  flinty  heart  of  Lord 
Chatham  has  known  the  sweets  of  private  friendship  ...  as 
little  as  even  Lord  Mansfield.  They  are  formed  to  be  admired, 
not  beloved.  .  .  .  Friendship  is  too  pure  a  pleasure  for  a  mind 
cankered  with  ambition,  or  the  lust  of  power  and  ^andeur. 
Lord  Chatham  declared  in  Parliament  the  strongest  attach- 
ment to  Lord  Temfde  .  .  .  and  said  he  would  Uve  and  die  with 
bis  noUe  brother.  He  has  received  obUgations  of  the  first 
magnitude  from  that  noble  brother  :  yet  what  trace  of  grati- 
tude or  friendship  was  ever  found  in  any  part  of  his  conduct  ? 
...  I  have  had  as  warm  and  ex[ffess  declarations  of  r^ard 
as  could  be  made  by  this  marble-hearted  friend.  .  .  .  He 
may  remember  the  compliments  he  paid  me  on  two  certain 

*  Comtrovtrtiai  L*tt»Ti  oj  J.  Wiikts,  p.  60 ;  GrttwilU  Papers,  iv.  1-4 ; 
CkaUan*  Cvrrupomdtncs,  lii.  %^  ;  Mtmoir*  of  ik*  IMgn  of  Ceorf*  III,  H. 
Wa^Kfc,  iii.  4;  M*MoinofDta*ofGTtiftoit,p.ig3;MtmoirsofMmirttinM* 
«/  Antpach,  u.  190-3 ;  Tkt  BtanlifMl  Lady  Crai/tn,  A.  M.  Broadley  and 
Lewis  Melville,  U.  tja-j ;  Lift  of  WiUut^  J.  Ahaon,  iii.  178-83 ;  ftiWte 
Adstrtittr,  Nov.  1-23,  1766. 
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poems  in  the  year  1754.  If  I  were  to  take  the  declarations 
made  by  himself  and  the  late  Hr.  Potter  d  la  tettre  they  were 
more  channed  with  those  verses  after  the  ninty-ninth  time 
of  reading  than  after  the  first.  ...  I  will  now  submit  .  .  . 
whether  there  was  not  something  particularly  base  and  per- 
fidious in  Hr.  Pitt's  calling  me  '  a  blasphemer  of  my  God ' 
for  those  very  verses — and  at  a  time  when  I  was  absent 
and  dangerously  ill  from  an  a£Eair  of  hcmour." 

The  "  scorpion  rods  "  of  John  Wilkes  were  as  poisonous 
as  those  of  Junius.* 

The  letter  attracted  some  attention  in  pamphlet  form, 
but  made  a  far  greater  impression  when  it  appeared  in  the 
Public  Advertiser  and  was  copied  by  all  the  magaanes. 
Host  of  those  who  read  the  trenchant  monograph  agreed 
that  it  did  good  service  to  the  exile's  cause.  Not  only  did 
it  sparkle  with  satire  against  Pitt  and  Oaftcm,  but  it  gave 
a  most  graphic  description  of  Wilkes's  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment. For  the  first  time  the  British  pubhc  was  able  to  read 
an  account,  from  the  pen  of  the  victim  himself,  of  the 
ridiculous  blunders  made  l^  his  persecutors.  It  amazed 
everyone  to  learn  that  Lord  HaUfax  had  evaded  the  law- 
suit brought  against  him  by  the  man  he  had  illegally  arrested 
when  Robert  Wood  had  been  cast  in  heavy  damages  for  the 
part  he  had  taken.  People  began  to  talk  and  think  of  Wilkes 
once  more,  and  many  who  had  almost  forgotten  his  name 
realised  with  self-reproach  that  the  exiled  demagogue  was 
an  injured  man,  treated  with  cruel  neglect  by  his  ungrateful 
countrymen.  "  Your  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  has 
done  you  infinite  service  in  the  City  and  on  the  Exchange," 
wrote  Heaton  Wilkes  to  his  brother  on  the  nth  of  Hay, 
1767,  "  and  it  is  deservedly  spoken  of  as  the  best  puUi- 
cation  that  has  appeared  with  the  name  of  J.  W."  * 

About  the  same  time  another  misfortune  had  fallen 
upon  the  exile,  robbing  him  of  half  the  joy  of  his  latest 

'  Lift  of  Wilkes,  J.  AJmon,  iu.  184-318. 
■  Add.  US.  30.86a,  f.  121. 
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triumph.  "  Honest  Humphrey,"  who  bad  administered  his 
afiaiis  under  power  of  attorney,  became  a  bankrupt  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  and  the  simi  of  £1300  due  to  Wilkes 
was  lost  in  the  crash.*  Poor  Cotes  had  paid  the  price  of 
his  vanity  and  extravagance,  having  neglected  his  business 
persistently  in  order  to  make  a  hgaie  in  the  poUtical  world, 
but  no  one  beKeved  that  he  had  wilfully  wronged  his  absent 
friend.  The  outlaw,  too,  never  doubted  the  int^rity  of 
his  agent  for  a  moment,  and  in  spite  of  the  calamity  the 
afEection  of  the  two  men  remained  imimpaired. 

The  position  of  Wilkes  w:^  now  desperate.  The  Rock- 
ingham pension  had  ceased,  though  he  received  occasional 
remittances  from  some  of  the  ministers.  Every  acre  of 
land  that  he  was  able  to  sell  had  been  put  up  to  auction. 
The  income  of  his  wife  from  the  trust  estates  was  greatly 
in  arrear,  and  her  solicitor  demanded  its  payment.'  During 
the  period  of  his  recent  affluence  he  had  exceeded  his  annuity. 
For  many  months  he  had  borne  once  more  the  expense  of 
suf^rarting  his  daughter  in  Paris.  A  petite  mais<m  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  where  lived  a  wicked  and  pretty 
MUe.  Dufort,  was  principally  maintained  by  him.*  At  one 
time  or  another  almost  all  his  friends  or  rdatives  had 
furnished  him  with  loans.  Both  in  France  and  in  England 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  debt.  None  of  his  acquaintances 
except  Lord  Temple  could  now  be  relied  upon  to  assist  him. 
Although,  with  his  usual  optimism,  he  buoyed  himself  up 
with  dreams  of  a  "  golden  harvest "  from  his  literary  work 
and  reserved  to  practise  economy,  he  was  practically  at 
the  end  of  his  resources* 

Still,  durii^  his  long  exile  fortune  had  been  busy  sowing 
the  seeds  that  were  now  ripening  for  him  into  a  "  golden 
harvest."  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  a 
general  rise  in  prices  had  aroused  a  spirit  of  discontent 

>  Add.  HS.  30,869,  t  1I7. 

*  Add.  MS.  30.869,  9.  93,  140. 

*  Let  Rapports  ds  Maraii,  No.  II.359- 

*  GrnmilU  Paptti,  iv.  15-18. 
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amongst  the  labooring  population  of  Great  Britain.  During 
the  same  period  the  bad  finance  of  successive  budgets  had 
exasperated  the  commercial  community.  The  youi^  king, 
who  had  been  the  idol  of  the  people  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  was  growii^  more  unpopular  day  by  day. 
Having  seen  six  ministers  swept  from  office  in  less  than 
half  a  dozen  years  the  nation  had  lest  aU  faith  in  the  capa- 
city of  its  statesmen.  Even  Pitt,  now  that  he  had  taken 
a  peerage  and  a  pennon,  had  ceased  for  the  moment  to  be 
a  power  in  the  land.  Thus  it  was  that  the  British  public, 
which  loves  to  find  a  hero,  was  ready  to  welcome  the 
first  strong  man  who  had  the  courage  to  appeal  to  its 
sympathies. 

The  time  was  propitious  and  the  prophet  was  at  hand. 
The  personality  of  John  Wilkes,  now  hallowed  with  the 
glory  of  martyrdom,  was  more  magnetic  than  ever.  Twice 
in  recent  years  he  had  aroused  the  admiration  of  the  people 
by  his  course  in  venturing  among  bis  enemies  undaunted 
by  the  frowns  of  his  Sovereign.  Twice  also  in  a  most 
excellent  pamphlet  he  had  stirred  the  imagination  of  the 
great  middle-classes,  convincing  them  how  much  he  had 
done  and  how  much  he  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of  hberty. 
Everyone  of  his  sins  was  forgiven  him.  None  save  his 
creditors  remembered  his  debts.  No  one  seemed  to  care 
whether  or  not  he  was  the  author  of  the  "  Essay  on  Woman." 
AU  the  maledictions  of  his  foes  had  failed  to  convince  his 
fellow-countrymen  that  he  was  a  spendthrift,  a  cheat,  and 
a  debauchee.  Thousands  of  prosperous  English  citizens 
remembered  him  only  as  the  best  friend  of  freedom  that 
his  own  generation  had  known.  Although  the  people  of 
England  were  not  prepared  to  call  upon  him  to  come  as 
a  hberator,  it  was  apparent  that  they  would  not  fail  to  rally 
round  his  standard  if  he  were  to  raise  it  in  their  midst.  In 
the  course  of  five  years  the  temper  of  the  nation  had  entirely 
dianged,  and  thus  it  happened  that  fate  gave  Wilkes  his 
second  great  opportunity. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE  MIDDLESEX  ELECTION 
1767-68 

ALTHOUGH  Wilkes  foresaw  that  necessity  was 
/%  driving  him  back  to  England  he  would  have 
r — %  returned  home  voluntarily  in  any  case.  With 
-A.  A.  his  usual  political  sagacity  he  had  perceived 
how  events  were  shaping  themselves  in  his  favour, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  submit  himself  to  what- 
ever punishment  bis  persecutors  might  dare  to  inflict. 
One  thing  only  —  a  seat  in  Parliament  —  was  needful 
for  his  salvation,  necessary  both  as  a  permanent  pro> 
tection  against  his  creditors  and  a  means  of  conductii^ 
his  mission  to  the  people.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Septennial  Act  a  general  election  was  due  in  the  spring, 
and  the  demj^ogue  began  to  look  for  a  constituency  that 
mi^t  be  relied  upon  to  elect  him  as  its  member. 

In  this  respect  there  was  much  diff^^nce  of  opinion 
among  his  friends.  With  characteristic  vanity  his  own 
inclinations  favoured  the  City  of  London,  and  as  early 
as  July  he  was  discussing  the  matter  with  Arthur  Beard- 
more.*  Host  of  his  advisers  laughed  at  the  idea,  but  a 
month  later,  in  spite  of  their  ridicule,  he  allowed  the  Public 
Advertiser  to  print  a  paragraph,  announcing  on  "good 
authority "  that  his  candidature  was  certain.*  It  was 
suggested  by  Cotes  that  he  should  stand  for  Westminster, 
since  John  Churchill,  the  apothecary,  a  brother  of  the  poet, 
had  enormous  influence  with  the  electors,  and  was  one  of  the 

>  Add.  HSS.  30,869,  f.  14B;  ef.  B.  153,  159,  161. 
*  PiMic  Adii*Ttiur,  Aug'  26,  1767. 
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most  virulent  of  Willdtes.  The  faithful  Heaton,  with 
fraternal  admiration,  believed  that  "  half  of  the  counties 
or  boroughs "  might  be  invaded  successfully.*  Others 
suggested  that  Lord  Tem[de  should  nominate  the  patriot 
for  "  some  borough  of  his  own."  Unfortunately  WUkes 
and  his  patron  were  not  at  this  moment  on  the  best  of 
terms.  The  earl  had  been  annoyed  by  some  references  to 
himself  in  the  Grafton  philippic,  and  became  still  more 
incensed  by  the  pubhcation  of  the  letter  written  to  him 
by  Wilkes  five  years  previously,  in  which  the  Bagshot  duel 
was  so  wittily  described.  For  it  nearly  involved  him  in  a 
battle  too.  Lord  Talbot  suspecting  that  he  had  sent  the 
letter  to  the  newspapers,  but  the  culprit  was  the  demagogue 
himself,  who  was  vain  of  this  particular  composition,  although 
with  many  evasions  and  no  httle  mendacity  he  sought  to 
shift  the  blame  upon  another.*  Sometimes,  when  it  seemed 
necessary  in  the  sacred  cause  of  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty,"  he 
did  not  scruple  to  tell  a  lie. 

Fearing  that  he  would  be  imprisoned  for  debt  the  exile 
hastened  his  departure  from  Paris,  leaving  with  his  daughter 
for  Calais  on  the  22nd  of  November.  Crossing  the  Qiannel 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  he  hastened  to  London,  but  having 
consulted  with  hi$  friends,  he  departed  to  Harwich  in  a 
few  days.  SaiUng  to  the  Hague  on  the  loth  of  the  month, 
he  determined  to  wait  in  Flanders  until  the  eve  of  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament.'  Finding  that  he  was  not  -safe, 
however,  from  his  French  creditors  even  here,  he  hurried  on 
to  Leyden  and  entered  himself  once  more  as  a  student  of 
the  university,  thus  securing  immunity  from  arrest.*  It  was 
a  severe  winter,  and  during  the  two  months  that  he  waited 

I  Add.  MS.  30,S6g,  f.  155. 

■  GrtnoiUt  Paptrs,  iv.  1S8,  363 ;   Add.  HSS.  30,869,  fi.  139,  I40,  164. 

»  ComlTOVtrsial  Letters,  p.  40;  cf.  Add.  MS.  30.869,  f.  173.  Letters 
from  Wilkes  dated  Dec.  3  and  10, 1767,  in  Wilkes's  M55.  sold  at  Sotheby's 
on  Aug.  1,  1913. 

*  Add.  MSS.  30,869,  f.  177  ;    30,870,  f.  6 ;   Lift  0}  Wakis,  J.  Almon, 
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in  Holland  he  was  able  to  "  scate  almost  every  day,"  finding 
great  delight  in  "  so  noble  an  exercise."  Polly  had  re- 
mained in  London  on  a  visit  to  her  mother,  where  she 
"  seemed  very  happy,"  to  the  surprise  of  Uncle  Heaton, 
who  did  not  think  ^e  could  be  "  with  such  wretches  in  the 
dismal  dungeon  of  St.  Sepulchre's."  Earty  in  the  new 
year  Wilkes  set  out  from  the  Hague,  and,  after  a  short 
stay  at  Rotterdam,  continued  his  journey  to  Ostend,  whence 
he  sailed  for  England,  arriving  in  London  at  the  beginning 
of  February.^  Here  he  took  refuge  with  his  termagant 
sister  Mrs.  Hayley,  who  Uved  in  Great  Alie  Street,  Good- 
man's Fields. 

The  newspapers  bad  reported  his  arrival  so  often  that 
the  public  was  becoming  incredulous  and  bis  {absence 
caused  no  excitement.  A  little  company  of  staunch  friends 
— Fitzherbert  among  them — rallied  around  him  with  offers 
of  assistance.  By  this  time  his  mind  was  made  up,  and 
nothing  would  deter  him  from  his  purpose.  At  one  of  their 
first  dehberations  his  advisers  found  him  surrotmded  by 
manuscripts,  paragraphs  for  the  PubUc  Advertiser,  papers 
for  Almon's  Political  Roister,  fresh  attacks  all  of  them 
against  his  ministerial  enemies.'  They  told  him  it  was  not 
prudent  to  publish  such  things. 

"  No,"  retorted  Wilkes  cheerily,  "  but  what  the  devil 
have  I  to  do  with  prudence  ?  I  owe  money  in  France, 
am  an  outlaw  in  England,  hated  by  the  King,  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  bench  of  bishops.  ...  I  must  raise  a  dust 
or  starve  in  a  gaol." 

"  Well,  what  means  do  you  intend  to  pursue  ?  " 

"  To  set  up  for  the  City  of  London." 

"  Good  God,  Mr.  Wilkes,  where  is  your  qualification  ?  " 

"  General  Warrants  and  the  good  nature  of  my  fellow- 
citizens."  * 

>  Public  Advertiser,  Feb.  6,  1768  ;   Li/e  of  Wilktt,  J.  Almou,  iu.  337. 
'  Life  of  Wilfies,  J.  Almcm,  iii.  238. 
'  European  Magtuiit,  xxxiii.  315. 
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Although  his  friends  are  said  to  have  left  him  in  despair, 
on  this  occasion  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  gener- 
osity. The  Freedom  of  the  City  was  presented  to  him  l^ 
the  Joiners'  Company,  and  a  fund  was  raised  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  contest.  Arrangement  also  was  made  to 
reserve  "several  public-houses  on  his  account,"  for  the 
supply  of  free  drinks  to  the  electors.  A  subscription  list 
was  opened  to  pacify  his  creditors.* 

Hoping  to  avoid  the  errors  of  their  predecessors  by  a 
policy  entirely  the  reverse,  Grafton  and  his  colleagues 
thoi^ht  it  best  to  treat  Wilkes  with  contempt,  ignoring 
his  presence  in  London,  and  making  no  attempt  to  molest 
him.  None  of  the  ministers  believed  that  he  had  a  chance 
of  winning  his  election,  ^ce  he  had  come  so  late  into  the 
field  and  was  supported  by  few  merchants  of  eminence. 
The  king,  too,  seemed  to  have  lost  his  thirst  for  vengeance, 
not  even  being  moved  to  reprisals  by  a  letter  praying  for 
pardcm  that  Wilkes  sent  by  his  footman  to  the  gate  of 
Buckingham  Palace.*  SoWilkes  was  allowed  to  appear  openly 
in  the  streets,  and  to  advertise  his  candidatm^  in  the  news- 
papers, without  interference  from  the  authorities.  In  his 
fear  of  glorifying  the  demag<^e  and  exasperatii^  the  people 
Grafton  seems  to  have  erred  as  much  in  supineness  and 
neglect  as  Grenville  and  Halifax  had  done  in  excess  of  zeal.' 

Perceiving  that  the  Government  was  afraid  of  him, 
Wilkes  plunged  into  the  contest  with  the  greatest  vigour. 
On  the  nth  of  March  his  election  address  appeared,  in  which 
special  empha^  was  laid  upon  "  the  two  important  ques- 
tions of  public  liberty,  respecting  Geaieral  Warrants  and 
Seizure  of  Papers."  Four  days  later  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Freedom  of  the  City  "  1^  redemption  "  in  the  Company 

■  Public  Advertiser,  March  14,  16,  and  33,  1768;  Lift  of  Witkss, 
J.  Altuou,  iii.  266. 

■  Lift  of  Wilktt,  J.  AlmoD,  Ui.  363-5 :  i-tttmi  of  WUku  lo  Am  Dtmg.tatr, 
i.  6a-3. 

*  Mtmoirs  of  Duju  of  Grafton,  p.  194 ;  Memoirs  of  He  Sfign  of  George 
III,  H.  Walpole,  iu.  136 :  Lmrn  of  H.  WaipoU,  vi).  176. 
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of  Joiners,  and  on  the  same  evening  a  banquet  was  giver 
in  his  honour  by  "  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and 
Bvery  "  at  the  King's  Arms  Tavern  in  ComhiU.*  The  news- 
papns  were  filled  with  pnfis  and  paragraphs  on  his  behalf, 
■wbSe  his  supporters  conducted  a  minute  canvass  throughout 
the  city  every  day.  A  caricatture  depicting  him  as  Hercules 
cleaning  the  Augean  stable  had  a  great  sale.  So  impressed 
was  the  public  that  his  election  was  thought  inevitable  and 
large  wagers  were  laid  in  his  favour.* 

The  poll  opened  in  the  GuUdhaU  on  Wednesday  the 
i6th  of  March.  Six  other  candidates  for  the  four  seats 
accompanied  Wilkes  on  to  the  hustii^,  and  thoi^h  two  of 
than,  >^Uiam  Beckfmd  and  Barlow  Trecothick,  were 
popolar  men,  the  exdted  mob  that  filled  the  great  building 
had  eyes  and  voices  for  "  the  patriot "  alone.  Amidst  a 
tempest  of  cheers,  but  cool  and  alert  in  spite  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  MWlkes  made  a  brief  speech,  according 
to  custom,  telling  the  rapturous  listeners  that  "  this  day 
makes  me  glorious  amends  for  the  rigour  of  a  long,  unmerited 
exile."  At  the  usual  "  show  of  hands  "  the  mass  of  grimy 
palms  held  up  in  his  favour  gave  him  a  clear  majority,  but 
a  poll  was  demanded  for  the  other  candidates,  it  being  evi- 
doit  that  few  of  his  ragged  friends  were  electors.*  At  a 
later  date  one  of  his  followers  was  accused  of  votii^  twice 
over,  turning  his  coat  in^de  out  on  the  second  occa^on 
as  a  disguise. 

"  Impossible,"  laughed  V^Dces  when  they  told  him, 
"  none  of  my  people  has  a  coat  to  his  back." 

The  poli  remained  open  for  seven  days,  Wilkes  appearing 
on  the  hustings  every  morning,  being  welcomed  by  the 

■  TIU  North  BrUon,  W.  Bingley,  vol.  I.,  Part  I,  p.  xliv. ;  Public  Advtr- 
H»tr,  March  15  and  16,  17^. 

■  Manoirt  of  Sir  P.  Francis,  Paikea  aad  Merivale,  i.  304 ;  Works  ^ 
T,  Gray,  E.  Gosse,  iii.  317  ;  Journal  0/  Lady  Mary  Cokt,  ii,.  313 ;  Georg* 
Sawyn  and  Ins  ConUmpofari*s  (1S83),  ii.  365 ;  P%Mic  Adnnliser,  Maich  13, 
1768. 

*  £«««rs  of  fxMMMi  Ptriom  to  David  Hum*,  pp.  87-8 ;  Public  Adofr- 
Our,  Uarch  17,  1768. 
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largest  crowds  that  ever  had  assembled  in  the  spacious  halL 
On  several  occa^ons  his  coach  was  dra^;ed  back  by  the  mob 
to  his  headquarters  at  the  King's  Arms  Tavern.  Although 
his  supporters  made  a  brave  show,  going  to  vote  in  noisy 
batches,  parading  the  city  with  horns  and  banners,  and  form- 
ing processions  through  the  streets  in  decorated  coaches, 
he  was  able  to  make  few  ctrnverts.  Most  of  the  "  patriotic 
hveiymen  "  had  promised  thdr  votes  to  Beckford  and  Tre- 
cothick  long  before  his  candidature  had  been  announced, 
while  Lord  Mayor  Harley  and  Sir  Robert  Ladbroke  recdved 
the  support  of  "  the  court  party."  Between  Wilkes  and 
the  former,  who  had  officiated  as  sberifi  years  ago  when  the 
hangman  made  the  umsuccessful  attempt  to  bum  The  North 
Briton,  there  was  a  feud  of  long  standing.  Yet,  though 
detested  in  consequence  t^  the  mob,  Harley  received 
nearly  4000  votes  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  while 
Wilkes,  who  remained  at  the  bottom  all  through  the  week, 
obtamed  only  1247.' 

Never  anticipating  a  victory,  Wilkes  was  not  in  the  least 
disheartened.  In  a  spirited  oration  from  the  hustings 
when  the  numbers  were  announced,  he  attributed  bis  defeat 
to  bis  late  appearance  in  the  field.  "  Ministerial  influence, 
assisted  1^  private  malice,"  he  thund^^,  "  has  been 
exerted  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  manner, 
and  by  means  of  the  basest  chicanery  and  oppression." 
To  the  delight  of  his  audience  he  announced  his  intention 
of  contesting  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  election  for  which 
was  to  commence  five  days  later.  Outside  the  Guildhall 
an  excited  mob  showed  its  approval  of  Johnny  Wlkes's 
audacity  by  a  like  contempt  for  civic  dignity.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  storm  the  great  door  of  the  building,  and  for 
an  hour  or  more  a  fierce  fight  was  waged  between  the 
populace  and  the  city  constables.* 

'  r*#  North  Brilon,  W.  Bingley,  vol.  i.,  Part  I,  p.  idv. ;  Mtmoirs  of  ilu 
JUignofGtofg*  1 1 1,  H.Walpot^Ui.i'25-6;  Publie  Advtrtiitr,  Uaitb  z^. 
■  Public  Advtrtiur.  Maicb  34  ;  Life  of  Willut,  ].  Almon,  iii.  366-4, 
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On  the  next  morning  bis  election  address  was  issued 
"  to  the  Gentlemen,  Clergy,  and  Freeholders  of  the  County 
of  Middlesex."  Two  dajre  previously  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  writii^  to  Thomas  Nuthall,  the  solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  promising  to  "  present "  himself  to  the  cotui  of 
King's  Bench  "in  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  term." 
Supine  as  before  the  Government  disdained  to  notice  bis 
presence,  their  motto  bdng  apparently,  "  Give  him  rope 
enough."  There  was  no  fear  now  that  he  would  be  troubled 
by  creditors,  a  fond  being  opened  at  a  principal  bank  in 
Ix>mbard  Street  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  subscriptions 
to  which  were  invited  by  the  newspapers.*  It  was  an- 
nounced that  he  owed  his  qualification  to  Lord  Temple, 
who  gave  him  a  small  freehold  estate,  resolute  as  ever  to 
support  "  Willres  and  Liberty  "  at  any  ccst,  though  the  old 
friendship  between  the  two  had  waned  considerably.'  In 
later  years  the  patriot  is  said  to  have  been  inclined  to  dis- 
parage the  generosity  of  his  old  friend,  telling  the  following 
story  of  his  parsimony.  One  of  the  earl's  chaplains,  who 
for  many  years  had  received  no  stipend,  being  at  the  point 
of  death  de^red  a  shilling  to  be  wrapped  in  paper,  upon 
which  he  wrote  :  "  If  thou  would  be  saved,  go  into  Lord 
Temple's  pocket." 

The  election  of  the  two  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex  took  place  on  Monday  the  28tb  of 
March.  It  had  been  arranged  previously  that  the  poll 
should  be  opened  at  ten  o'clock  and  closed  at  six,  with  no 
previous  holding  up  of  hands.  Beades  Wilkes,  the  previous 
members,  George  Cooke  and  Sir  William  Proctor,  were  also 
candidates.  All  the  arrangements  of  the  popular  party 
showed  the  most  careful  supervision.    Never  before  had  an 

'  Pubiie  AAterHOT,  March  3i,  33.  and  34 ;  Tkt  North  Briton, 
W.  Bingley,  toI.  i..  Part  I,  p.  idvl. 

■  Tb  Um§/OTmed  Houst  of  Commons,  E.  Porritt,  i.  173 ;  Add.  MS. 
3219S9,  i.  377  :  cf.  Public  AdotrUstT,  March  18 ;  JoumtU  of  Laiy  Mary 
Coke,  U.  317  :  Hia.  MSS.  Comm.,  loth  Report,  Appendix,  Part  I,  p.  411 ; 
Memoirs  of  tht  Honst  of  Kmsett,  J.  H.  VTifiea,  ii.  57S. 
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election  been  so  cleverly  organised.  Soon  aftor  six  o'clock 
on  the  eventful  monun^  a  stream  of  hired  coaches,  decked 
with  blue  favours — nearly  250  in  all — was  making  its  way 
along  the  Acton  road,  conveying  hundreds  of  excited  WiUdtes 
towards  Brentford.  Each  carriage  had  been  despatched  in 
rotation  from  a  particular  public-house,  the  electors  being 
informed  previously  by  handbills  and  advertisements  where 
to  find  them.  Before  setting  out,  blue  cockades  and 
"  WUkes  and  Liberty  "  cards  had  been  distributed  to  every 
passoiger,  whose  names  and  addresses  were  entered  in  a 
canvass  book.  No  vehicle  was  permitted  to  go  through 
St.  James's  Street,  to  avoid  any  personal  demonstration 
against  the  king.  Forty  thousand  notices  had  been  issued 
on  bdialf  of  the  popular  candidate,  urging  his  supporters 
to  keep  the  peace.  A  complete  record  was  kept  of  every 
doubtful  voter.  A  small  army  of  zealous  helpers  super- 
intended the  disposal  of  carriages  and  the  distribution  of 
handbills.  A  central  committee  sat  continuously  at  the 
King's  Arms  Tavern  or  the  Mile-end  Assembly  Rooms 
under  the  direct  inspiration  of  Wilkes  himself.^  "  Raster, 
register,  register  "  bad  become  his  motto,  and  beyond  all 
doubt  he  was  the  first  to  realise  the  value  of  the  election 
^ent. 

Quite  appropriately  he  was  the  foremost  in  the  arena, 
making  his  appearance  on  the  hustings  at  &entford  Butts 
before  eight  o'clock,  being  ccoiveyed  thither  from  his  lodgings 
at  Prince's  Court  in  a  sumptuous  coach  drawn  by  ^  long- 
tailed  horses.  Fortunately  for  himself,  Cooke  was  laid  up 
with  gout,  but  Sir  WiUiam  Proctor  was  able  to  appear 
with  Wilkes  in  front  of  the  polling-booth,  where  he  remained 
during  most  of  the  day,  braving  the  jeers,  the  hisses,  and  the 
execrations  of  the  mob  without  flinching.'     It  must  have 

>  Public  Adivrttstr,  March  38,  3a,  and  31 ;  d.  Memoir  of  Tkom^ 
Hoilis,  p.  393- 

•  PnWic  Advrlis»T,  March  30 ;  Tkt  North  Brito*.  W.  Biagley,  vol,  i., 
Fart  1,  p.  xlvii. ;  Memoirs  of  tha  Rtipi  of  Gtorgt  III,  H.  Walpole,  iii. 
138. 
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been  on  this  occasion,  if  ever,  that  the  demagogue  perpe- 
trated one  of  the  most  impudent  of  his  jests. 

"  I  wcmder  whether  there  are  more  fools  or  knaves  down 
there,"  he  remarked  to  his  opponent,  pointing  contemptu- 
ously to  the  excited  populace. 

'*  I  will  tell  them  what  you  say,"  answered  Sir  Wlham 
Proctor,  "  and  put  an  end  to  you." 

"  It  is  yoursdf  who  would  be  put  an  end  to,"  sneered 
Vnikes,  "  fta  I  should  tell  them  that  it  was  a  falsehood, 
and  they  would  destroy  you  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye."  ^ 

Although  the  sheiifis  dedined  to  anhomice  the  result 
until  the  next  moming,  it  was  obvious  when  the  books  were 
closed  that  Wilkes  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  All  day  a 
mob  of  discontented  weavers  had  blocked  the  roads  eind 
turnpikes  leading  to  Brentford,  in  order  to  [Mrevent  their 
opponents  from  recording  their  votes,  but  on  the  whde 
they  had  obeyed  the  commands  of  their  leaders  to  keep  the 
peace.  Durii^  the  moming  a  sharp  skirmish  had  taken 
place  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  the  WiUdtes  having  been  in- 
censed by  two  silk  banners  inscribed  "  No  Blasphemer " 
and  "  No  French  Ren^ade,"  yet  no  other  disturbance  had 
occurred*  But  as  the  mob  on  its  return  from  Brentford 
poured  through  the  west  end  of  the  town  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  victors  could  be  held  in  check  no  longer.  Each  house 
they  passed  was  compelled  to  illuminate  its  windows  in 
honour  of  the  day.  Every  carriage  in  the  street  was  marked 
with  "  No.  45."  All  who  would  not  shout  for  "  Wilkes 
and  liberty  "  were  beaten  and  insulted.  One  great  crowd, 
rudiing  down  the  Strand,  made  a  furious  attempt  to  storm 
the  Mansion  House,  burning  to  wreak  vei^eance  upon  the 
nnpopular  Harley.  Another  part  of  the  mob  invaded 
Berkeley  Square  and  broke  every  pane  of  glass  in  Lord 
Bute's  stately  residence.    At  Chfiring  Cross  the  Duke  of 

'  SUdesmc*  of  tha  Time  of  G§orge  tltt  Third,  Henry  Lord  Broaghain, 
3rd  series,  p.  187 :   Old  and  Nsw  London,  £.  WaUord,  i.  411. 

■  LOttrs  of  H.  WalpoU  (Toynbee),  vii.  177 ;  London  Magaiint,  xxxvii. 
324  ;  Public  Advertiser,  March  30  and  31,  176S. 
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NorthumbeFland,  to  save  bis  windows,  was  obl^ed  to  supply 
the  populace  with  ale.' 

Next  morning  when  the  poll  was  declared  it  was  found 
that  Wilkes  had  received  1292  votes ;  George  Cooke,  who  was 
returned  with  him,  obtaining  only  827.  To  the  worldi^- 
classes  this  great  victory  seemed  a  triumph  of  their  own. 
As  yet  there  was  no  definite  desire  among  them  to  obtain 
the  suffrage,  but  since  jdces  were  risic^  h^her  and  wages 
were  falling  lower  it  was  inevitable  that  the  hearts  of  the 
poOT  diould  grow  more  bitter  against  their  rulers.  Now, 
at  last,  after  waiting  for  five  years,  their  champion  had 
fought  and  conquered  in  a  fresh  battle  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Although  they  could  have  expected  Uttle  benefit  for 
themselves,  it  was  suificient  to  know  that  their  oppressors 
had  been  worsted.  And  in  addition  to  the  fanaticism  aroused 
by  the  spirit  of  discontent  the  sporting  instinct  of  the  people 
had  been  stirred  by  the  splendid  courage  of  the  demagogue, 
and  hundreds  of  well-paid  artisans,  who  cared  nothing  Ua 
his  principles,  perceived  that  "  Wilkes  and  liberty  "  would 
afford  th^n  more  amusement  than  cock-fighting. 

On  the  second  evening  the  tumult  l»Mke  out  afresh. 
Until  three  o'clock  in  the  mcunii^  the  metropolis  was  a  blaze 
of  light,  a  candle  at  least  in  each  window  being  demanded 
by  the  mob.  Upon  every  door  in  the  town  "  No.  45  "  was 
scrawled  in  large  figures.  No  vehicle  was  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  streets  unless  the  driver  wore  the  popular  colours. 
The  first  nobility  were  compelled  to  decorate  their  coach- 
men and  grooms  with  blue  favours,  and  to  cheer  for  "  Wilkes 
and  Liberty."  The  Austrian  ambassador,  most  stately  of 
diplomats,  was  dragged  frran  his  carriage  and  "  No.  45  " 
chalked  upon  the  soles  of  his  shoes.  TImjugh  every  street 
the  boisterous  crowds  ebbed  and  flowed  without  ceaang, 
and  the  cry  of  "  Show  your  lights  "  was  sure  to  assail  each 
housdiold^  whose  candles  were  growing  dim.    Many  a 

^  GaitUman's  Magtuint  (1768),  p.  I40;  London  Magaxine  (1768), 
p.  334  ;  Annu^  Repstn  (1768),  p.  S6. 
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shmfy  Scotsman,  however,  sooner  than  do  honour  to  the 
man  who  had  reviled  his  race,  preferred  to  have  his  windows 
broken.  Sometimes  the  rioters  followed  up  a  fusillade  of 
sticks  and  stones  by  attempting  to  break  into  the  house  of 
those  who  defied  them ;  and  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Gunning, 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  was  besi^ed  by  an  angry  multitude 
that  strove  in  vain  for  neaiiy  three  hours  to  force  a  way 
inside.  Often  during  the  night  fierce  revolutionary  cries 
echoed  through  the  streets,  shouts  of  "  No  King  "  and  "  No 
r^zd  Government "  drowning  the  chorus  of  "  Wilkes  and 
liberty."  Still  the  authorities  made  no  adequate  display 
of  force,  although  for  two  days  the  town  had  been  at  the 
mercy  of  a  drunken  rabble.' 

This  was  the  last  night  of  disturbance.  For  the  most 
part  the  mob  had  been  more  tempestuous  than  vicious,  and 
showed  no  desire  to  run  riot  after  its  first  exhilaration  had 
subsided.  The  results,  too,  were  less  serious  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Although  many  were  terrified,  few  had  received 
ai^  hurt.  little  damage,  except  broken  windows,  had  been 
done  to  property.  Althou^  compelled  to  waste  a  month's 
sopfdy  ot  candles,  most  householders  had  been  robbed  of 
nothing  else.  The  cost  of  paint  to  restore  the  front  doors 
and  coach  panels  that  had  been  emblazoned  with  the  popular 
hieroglyphics  was  the  principal  item  in  the  bill  of  repairs. 
It  was  suggested  with  some  truth  that  the  glaziers,  colour- 
men,  and  tallow-chandlers,  who  had  reaped  a  splendid 
harvest,  would  remain  lojral  Wilkites  to  the  end  of  their 
days.  The  better  classes,  neverthd^,  bitterly  resented 
their  experience  of  mob  rule,  and  the  papers  were  filled 
with  letters  from  indignant  taxpayers.  Wilkes  himself 
used  to  tdl  a  tale  that  showed  the  hatred  with  which  the 
Tories  regarded  him  at  this  time.  One  morning,  while 
walking  down  the  street  behind  an  elderly  dame,  he  saw  her 

>  Pwbtie  Aivtrtisfr,  April  t,  a,  s,  and  6,  1768  ;  Joumat  of  Lady  Mary 
Coke,  ii.  31S-6 ;  LMtrt  of  EMintnt  Ptrions  to  David  Hume,  pp.  8S-9 ; 
Works  of  B*M]'a$mm  Franklinii88fi,iv.  149;  Memoirs  of  the  Stign  of  Gtorge 
III.  H.  Walpole,  iii.  13S-31 :  Lttlers  of  H.  WaipoU  (Toynbee),  vii.  177-8. 
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look  up  at  one  of  the  numerous  signboards  that  bore  his 
portrait — ^for  many  a  public-house  was  christened  now 
"  The  Wilkes's  Head." 

"  Aye,"  she  muttered  to  herself  savagely,  "  he  swings 
everywhere  but  where  he  ought."  ^ 

A  similar  antipathy  filled  the  heart  of  a  pious  and  some- 
what crazy  old  gentleman,  named  Alexander  Cruden,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  long  walks  with  a  sponge  in  his 
pocket,  rubbing  out  the  inscription  "  No.  45  "  irfienever  it 
met  his  eyes.'  It  must  have  be^  a  tedious  task,  for  (me 
man  alone  claimed  the  honour  of  chalking  "  No.  45  "  on 
every  door  between  Temple  Bar  and  Hyde  Park  Comer.' 

Exulting  in  his  triumph  Wilkes  assumed  the  attitude 
of  a  dictator.  To  show  that  the  mob  was  obediait  to  his 
will  he  bade  his  committee  send  out  patrols  to  prevent 
further  disorder.  In  his  address  to  his  constituents  there 
was  a  veiled  threat  to  the  authorities  that  he  might  mobilise 
his  rioters  again  in  "  the  glorious  cause  of  freedom."  Now 
that  his  power  had  been  demonstrated  he  knew  that  his 
creditors  would  not  dare  to  lay  a  hand  upon  him.  Beyond 
V  all  question  he  was  the  most  popular  man  of  the  day,  his 
countrymen  regarding  him  with  the  like  affection  that  they 
had  once  bestowed  upon  Pitt.  They  cared  nothing  for  h^ 
debts,  bis  blasphemy,  nor'  his  depravities,  and  laughed  at  the 
evil  rumours  that  his  enemies  sought  to  spread  abroad.  Once 
two  female  Wilkites  were  talking  of  the  cast  in  his  eyes. 

"  Well,  if  he  does  squint/'  said  the  more  idolatrous  of 
the  pair,  "  it  is  no  more  than  a  gentleman  ought  to  squint."  * 

In  the  opinion  of  his  followers  he  was  without  blemish. 

To  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  the  Middlesex  election, 
and  to  flaunt  himself  before  the  world  of  fashion,  Wilkes 

*  Letters  of  WUkes  to  his  Daughter,  i.  iia.  A  pnbUc-honse  in  St.  Jcdm's 
Street,  aerkenweU,  bore  the  sign  of  "  Wilkea's  Head  "—-v.  FvUtc  Advr- 
tiser,  Jan.  21,  rT&g. 

■  Life  of  A.  Crt4den  ^\8^^),  Wm.  Youngman,  p.  viii. 

■  Hogarth's  Worhs,  J.  Ireland  and  J.  Nichols,  ii.  333  n. 

*  LeUeri  of  H.  Walpole,  viii.  141 ;   Toam  and  Country  Magaxine,  i.  71. 
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hurried  away  to  Bath  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  leave  London. 
Before  his  arrival  the  fashionable  crowd  was  somewhat 
apprehensive,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  alarm  was 
unnecessary.  The  patriot  arrived  without  a  mob  at  his 
heels,  and  behaved  in  every  respect  like  a  well-bred  gentle- 
man. During  his  brief  visit  society  frowned  upon  him 
severely,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Camden,  who  as  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Pratt  had  reunited  Wilkes  and  Liberty  when  they 
were  separated  l^  the  waUs  of  the  Tower,  passed  him  without 
a.  nod  of  recognition,  being  a  much  sobered  little  statesman 
since  he  had  the  care  of  the  Great  Seal.  Possessii^  the 
divine  gift  of  patience  in  full  measure,  Wilkes  was  not  in 
the  least  disconcerted  by  his  frigid  reception.  Seldom 
losing  his  temper,  however  great  the  provocation,  he  could 
make  full  allowance,  in  the  midst  of  his  great  triumph, 
for  the  present  irritation  of  the  fashionable  world.  One 
morning  a  blustering  bully,  accosting  him  in  the  Pump 
Room,  began  to  chafi  him  in  coarse,  offensive  personalities. 
Without  deignmg  to  speak  a  word,  Wilkes  listened  passively, 
and  then,  stepping  nearer  to  his  defamer,  he  gazed  at  his 
neck  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  expectation,  "  as  if  he 
searched  for  Jack  Ketch's  mark  "  behind  his  left  ear.  Host 
of  the  onlookers,  deeming  it  not  improbable  that  the  fellow 
would  come  to  be  hanged,  thought  him  well  punished  by 
tbe  silent  pleasantry.' 

Retumii^  to  his  modest  lodgings  at  Prince's  Court — 
where  the  erstwhile  spendthrift  was  paying  only  two  and  a 
half  guineas  a  week — ^Wilkes  made  his  appearance  before 
Lord  Mansfield  at  the  court  of  King's  Bench  on  the  20th 
of  April,  the  first  day  of  Easter  term,  as  he  had  promised. 
Having  achieved  his  purpose,  there  was  no  reason  for  him  to 
postpone  his  surrender.  Although  the  mob  came  forth  once 
more  to  welcome  their  hero,  a  force  of  soldiers,  both  horse 

I  CorrespondtHct  of  David  Garriek,  I.  398 ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip 
Ftamcis,  Parkes  and  Herivale,  i.  207 ;  Limi  of  tht  Ckanctttort,  John  Lord 
Campbell,  v.  375 ;  The  Gnnvillt  Paptrs,  iv.  367. 
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and  foot,  guarded  the  approaches  to  Westminster  Hall,  so 
there  was  no  disturbance.  In  a  speech  to  the  judge,  which 
he  read  from  his  manuscript,  he  pleaded  that  there  was  not 
a  word  of  disrespect  towards  the  kii^  in  "  No.  45,"  and  that 
having  jMivately  printed  only  twelve  coiaes  oi  the  "  Essay 
on  Woman  "  for  his  personal  friends,  he  could  not  be  deemed 
guihy  of  pubhshing  the  poem. 

"  Neither  of  the  two  verdicts  could  have  been  found 
against  me,"  he  continued,  while  his  voice  faltered  as  he 
met  the  serene  gaze  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, "  if  the  records 
had  not  been  materially  altered  without  my  consent." 

After  explaining  that  the  alteration  of  the  record  was 
Intimate  and  had  not  prejudiced  the  case  in  any  way. 
Lord  Mansfield  amazed  his  audience  by  declaring  that  he 
could  not  Cfflnmit  Wilkes  to  prison  since  he  was  not  legaUy 
before  the  court,  the  Attorney  General  having  neglected  to 
bring  him  thither  by  a  writ  of  «^»asN^/^iitem.  The  popular 
party  was  jubilant.  Obviously,  so  everyone  thought,  this 
decision  furnished  another  instance  of  the  weakness  of  the 
authorities.  No  one  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  King's 
Bench  and  the  king's  ministers  were  each  afraid  of  incurring 
popular  odium,  hence  the  amusing  squabble  over  the  accep- 
timce  of  responabihty.  To  Wilkes  the  verdict  meant  a 
welcome  lease  of  hberty,  and  although  seven  sberifi's  of&cers 
were  waiting  for  him  outside  the  court  with  the  requisite 
capias,  ready  at  last,  none  of  them  dared  to  serve  it  upon 
him.  Proceeding  to  a  neighbouring  cofiee-house  he  showed 
himself  from  the  window  to  the  ddighted  multitude,  spoidiiig 
a  joyous  evening  afterwards  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  as  though 
he  had  not  a  care  in  the  worid.* 

^  Add.  HSS.  33,033,  f.  317;  32,989,  fi.  363-7  ;  GfHtUmMt'i  M^atim* 
(1768],  p.  196;  AnntMiRegisUr  {tj^B),  p.  g6;  Public  Advertissr,  AprH^af; 
Letters  to  and  from  Lord  Malmesbury,  i.  153  ;  Letters  of  H.  Walpote,  vii. 
184-3  ;  HoweWs  State  Trials,  idx.  1077  ;  Works  of  Jeremy  BentHam, 
vi.  26a,  X.  43  ;  Tlu  Noftk  BrUom,  W.  Singly,  vol.  i..  Fart  I,  pp.  xlviii.-li. ; 
Memoirs  of  the  Reifn  of  George  III,  H.  Walpole,  iii.  134-S ;  London  Mti 
the  Kingdom,  R.  R.  Sbaipe,  iii.  8[. 
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After  amusing  lumseU  for  a  week,  while  the  Govenunent 
pursued  its  new  policy  of  ignoring  him  altogether,  Wilkes 
took  the  opportunity  of  humiliating  his  opponents  by  send- 
ing a  letter  to  the  slKiifE's  ofBcer,  saying  that  he  was  waiting 
for  him  to  come  to  Prince's  Court  to  execute  the  capias  ut 
legatum,  and  when  the  writ  was  served  he  set  out  immediately 
for  Westminster  Hall  with  Humphrey  Cotes  and  his  brother 
Heatrai.  It  was  his  pose  now  to  appear  a  law-abiding 
citizen,  denrous  of  sulmiitting  to  the  justice  of  his  country. 
Although  the  king  had  alr^y  begun  to  clamour  for  his 
expol^cm  from  Parliament,  the  ministers  naturally  preferred 
to  allow  the  law  courts  to  decide  his  punislmient,  well 
content  that  the  Lord  Qiief  Justice  should  continue  to  earn 
his  foU  share  (d  unpopularity.*  At  Westminster  a  great 
crowd  had  assembled,  and  the  lawyers  were  conciliatory. 
Wthout  further  delay  the  Attorney  Genial  signed  his 
^t  for  a  writ  of  error,  so  that  the  prisoner  could  appeal 
s^ainst  bis  outlawry,  while  Lord  Mansfield,  although  com- 
pelled to  refuse  the  bail  that  Sergeant  Glynn  demanded, 
went  out  of  his  way  to  utter  the  pious  prayer :  "  God 
fortnd  that  the  defendant  should  not  be  allowed  the  benefit 
of  every  advantage  he  is  entitled  to  by  law."  In  the  end 
Wilkes  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of 
the  King's  Bench,  and  set  out  in  a  hackney  coach  to  the 
prison  in  St.  George's  Fields,  Parson  Home  being  allowed 
to  keep  htm  company.* 

It  was  about  half-past  six  in  the  evening  when  he  left 
Westminster  Hall  amidst  the  usual  demonstraticm  that 
attended  his  progress  everywhere.  From  the  first  the  mob 
began  to  close  about  his  carriage,  and  bdore  it  had  reached 
the  bridge  it  was  henmied  in  1^  a  thousand  lusty  artisaifi. 
Unharnessing  the  horses,  they  turned  the  coach  round 
and  dragged  it  up  the  Strand  and  along  Fleet  Street  to  the 

>  Corrtafiondtnc*  of  Gtorgt  III  and  Lord  Igortk,  i.  2 :  Mtmoin  oj  Lord 
SoeiingluaK,  u.  68. 

■  HowtWi  StaU  Trials,  xix.  10S5-93 ;  Add.  MS.  33,989,  f.  402 :  Tkt 
North  BriUm,  W.  Bingler,  v<d.  i.,  Put  I,  p.  1. 
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Three  Tuns  Tavern  in  Spitalfields,  a  famous  Wilkite  hostelry. 
Often  during  the  journey  Wilkes  tried  to  make  himseU 
heard  above  the  tumult,  shouting  hoarsely  that  he  was  the 
king's  prisoner  and  must  obey  the  law;  while  the  mob, 
greatly  tickled  that  Jack  Wilkes  should  ask  to  go  to  gaol, 
drowned  his  voice  with  their  cheers.  As  the  carriage  drew 
up  before  the  tavern  door  the  marsbal  and  the  tipstaffs 
were  dragged  frcmi  their  seats  and  driven  away  amidst 
howls  of  derision.  Taking  advantage  of  this  diversion  Wlkes 
managed  to  force  his  way  into  the  inn,  and  addres^ng  the 
crowd  agaia  from  a  window  on  the  second  floor,  he  entreated 
them  to  disperse.  In  reply  they  shouted  back  that  they 
would  remain  on  watch  all  the  night.  Some  undoubtedly 
kept  their  promise,  but  the  demagogue  easily  baffled  their 
vigilance.  Changing  his  clothes  be  left  the  tavern  secretly 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  driving  off  to  St.  Gecnge's  Fields 
surrendered  himself  to  his  jailer.  To  the  last  fortune 
allowed  him  to  make  a  laughing  stock  of  the  Government, 
for  not  only  had  he  to  beg  for  his  arrest,  but  was  obliged 
to  steal  into  prison  in  disguise.^  It  was  unlucky  for  the 
ministers  that  they  should  have  made  an  enemy  of  one  of 
the  greatest  humorists  of  his  time. 

Fearing  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  rescue  the 
popular  hero,  the  authorities  had  taken  many  precauti(ms 
to  guard  the  King's  Bench  Prison  in  case  it  should  be 
attacked  by  the  mob.  In  a  special  letter  of  warning  I^rd 
Weymouth,  the  Secretary  of  State,  instructed  the  Surrey 
magistrates  to  suppress  any  disorder  that  might  arise  in 
the  borough  of  Southwark  with  a  firm  hand,  informing  them 
where  the  various  regiments  of  soldiers  were  quartered 
in  case  of  need.'  On  the  same  day  Viscount  BarTingt<Hi, 
Secretary  for  War,  wrote  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  im- 
pressing upon  him  the  necessity  of  keeping  the   peace. 

■  Pubtit  AdvtrUttr,  April  iS  and  39 :  Gntthman't  Magaxim*  {1768), 
p.  197;  LomdoM  UnfMine  (176S),  p.  338;  Politieal  Rtgitltr,  iii.  sc68; 
Lettars  of  H.  WatpOU  <Toynbee),  vU.  187. 

*  Lift  of  Willut,  J.  Almon,  iii.  273-6. 
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Strong  measures  were  requisite  during  the  first  two  weeks 
that  followed  the  commitment  of  Uie  demagogue.  Dis- 
turbajices  broke  out  every  day  in  some  part  of  the  town, 
and  though  no  riot  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
prison  a  noisy  restless  crowd  began  to  ebb  and  flow  without 
ceasing  over  St.  George's  Fidds.  On  the  evening  after 
Wilkes  had  reached  the  gaol  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough 
were  compelled  to  illuminate  their  houses,  and  the  multi- 
tude that  surged  through  the  streets  of  Southwark  seemed 
to  grow  denser  each  night.  In  sore  dismay  the  magistrates 
increased  the  guard  of  soldiers  every  momii^.^ 

The  inevitable  collision  took  place  on  the  loth  of  May. 
It  was  rumoured  that  Wilkes  would  be  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  and  some  of  his  most  ardent  supporters 
being  anxious  to  carry  him  in  triumph  to  Westminster,  a 
larger  crowd  than  ever  loitered  in  front  of  the  prison. 
The  windows  of  his  apartment  overlooked  St.  George's 
Fields,  and  occa^onally  his  admirers  were  able  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  their  idol.  A  hundred  men  of  the  3rd  Regiment 
of  Foot  Guards,  drawn  up  within  the  rails  outade  the 
gaol,  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  people  as  they  pressed 
forward  in  eager  cariosity  to  gaze  upon  the  great  man. 
Eariy  in  the  afternoon  a  soldier  and  a  patriot  came  to 
blows,  the  latter  resenting  the  destruction  of  a  seditious 
handbill.  In  a  moment  a  fusillade  of  sticks  and  stones  com- 
menced, and  the  mob  made  a  vicious  onslai^ht  upon  the' 
regiment.  The  magistrates  acted  with  swift  decision. 
The  Riot  Act  was  read,  and,  as  the  shower  of  missiles 
continued,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  fire  upon  their  assail- 
ants. Two  volleys  rai^  forth,  and  as  the  smoke  cleared 
away  the  mob  was  seen  in  full  flight,  leaving  a  dozen  of 
their  number  wounded  upon  the  ground.  Beyond  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd  three  harmless  passers-by,  two  men 

'  Life  of  WiaUtm  Lord  Barrin^lon,  pp.  113-14;  Public  Advertiser, 
Kptil  30,  May  a-7  ;  GtntUman's  Magtuine  (1766),  pp.  197,  243 ;  Annual 
EegitUr  (1768),  pp.  99-100.  106-8. 
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and  a  woman,  lay  dead,  lolled  by  stray  bullets.  Still 
another  casualty  miiTked  the  tn^c  day.  Some  of  the 
guardsmen,  who  had  pursued  one  of  the  rin^eaders  into 
a  small  outhouse,  shot  a  young  fanner,  named  William 
Allen,  in  mistake  for  the  fugitive.^ 

It  was  one  of  the  unavoidable  conflicts  between  order 
and  disOTder  that  burst  forth  occasionally  when  men's 
passions  flame  high.  Soldiers  are  often  brutal,  and  a 
magistrate  is  apt  to  be  hasty  when  called  upon  to  quell  a 
savage  mob.  All  Et^tand  was  deeply  affected  by  the  sad 
tragedy.  Known  as  "  The  Massacre  in  St.  George's  Fields," 
it  cast  another  black  cloud  of  unpopularity  over  Grafton's 
moribund  administration.  At  the  coroner's  inquest  a  ver- 
dict of  wilful  murder  was  returned  against  one  of  the 
guardsmen  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  both  eventually 
were  brought  to  trial.  It  was  believed  that  the  Government 
had  employed  a  Scottish  regiment,  hoping  for  a  ouiflict 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  people.  A  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  troops,  written  by  I>jrd  Barrington,  found  its  way 
from  the  onlerly  book  into  the  newspapers,  and  confirmed 
the  popular  impression  that  the  authorities  were  bent  upcm 
shedding  blood.*  Throughout  his  contest  with  the  Crown 
luck  always  appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  agitator. 
/  To  Wilkes  "  the  massacre "  was  another  splendid 
advertisement.  It  seemed  to  emj^asise  the  fact  that  he 
was  fighting  tor  freedom  against  tyranny  and  oppression. 
It  encouraged  the  behef  that  the  king  and  his  ministers 
were  the  enemies  of  the  people.  Never  before  had  the 
demagogue  stood  so  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen. 

'  Pvhlie  Advertiser,  May  ii,  I3,  and  17,  July  13,  Aagnat  I3,  1768; 
Genlleman's  Magtuint  (1768),  pp.  243,  344,  394  ;  AnntMl  tftgister  (1768), 
pp.  61, 113, 113,  151 ;  LoiuUm Magtuine  {ijiS),  p.  ^i6 :  Wintand  WalmOs, 
W.  H.  Pyne,  i.  aa ;  Works  0/  Benjamin  Franklin  {1887),  iv,  165-6 ;  NoUs 
and  Qtteries,  ist  series,  ii.  373;  Political  Register,  ii.  417;  Memoirs  0/ 
William  Hickey,  pp.  93-3. 

•  Life  of  William  Lord  Barringbm,  pp.  117-18;  IMers  of  Jtutimt 
(1910).  ii.  183 :  ti.  NoUs  and  Queries,  1st  series,  i.  133  ;  TA«  North  Briton. 
W.  Bingley,  vol.  i..  Part  II.  498. 
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By  the  refusal  to  accept  his  liberty  at  the  hands  of  the  mob 
be  had  converted  hundreds  of  prosperous  merchants  who 
had  regarded  him  hitherto  as  a  wicked  marplot.  Lord 
Temple  wrote  praiang  his  discretion,  and  promised  to  pay 
him  a  visit.*  The  pious  Lord  Lyttelton  forgot  his  abhor- 
rence  of  the  "  Essay  on  Woman  "  in  bis  admiration  of  the 
patriot's  "  good  behaviour."  *  With  the  rank  and  file  his 
popularity  amounted  to  adoration.  In  all  sorts  of  peculiar 
shapes  hfe  jrictuxe  met  the  eye  everywhere.  On  a  tavern 
signboard,  on  an  engraved  medaUion  in  the  case  of  a  watch, 
on  the  lid  of  an  enamelled  snufE-box,  on  punch  bowls, 
milk  jugs,  ale  cans,  on  plates  and  dishes,  in  every  kind  of 
fantastic  odour,  his  hideous  portrait,  with  the  familiar 
squint,  might  be  seen  grinning  mockingly.'  At  this  period 
indeed  there  were  few  persons  in  the  British  Isles  who 
were  imfamiliar  with  bis  features. 

On  the  8th  of  June  he  gained  another  triumph,  the 
judges  of  the  cotul  of  King's  Bench  deciding  unanimously 
that  his  outlawry  should  be  reversed.  Since  the  massacre 
in  St.  George's  Fields  there  had  been  several  fresh  dis- 
turbances, and  as  Lord  Mansfield  was  much  jostled  by  the 
crowd  on  his  way  to  Westminster  Hall,  it  was  often  hinted 
that  his  verdict  had  been  influenced  by  fear.*  In  his  speech, 
too,  he  gave  the  impression  of  timidity,  goii^  out  of  his 
way  to  declare  that  he  was  not  affected  by  the  threats 
that  bad  been  uttered  against  him.*  It  was  a  masterly 
oraticm  all  the  same,  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  an  obscure 
launch  of  law,  delivered  in  a  calm  melodiom  voice  as  the 
great  Chief  Justice  leant  back  in  his  chair,  while  the  words 
rippled  frcnn  his  lips  in  a  stream  of  sparkling  eloquence.' 

'  Grenville  Papers,  iv.  279. 
»  Add.  MSS.  35,363,  ft.  83-4. 

•  Book  Jot  a  Rainy  Day,  J.  T.  Smith  (1905).  p.  13. 

•  Lift  0/  Hntry  GratlM,  iu.  26-7  ;  UUnt  of  H.  Walpok  (Toynbee). 
vtt.  192. 

■  MtmoirsofPuR*igttofGtoTg»tlI,H.V/aipcie,m.s5i-^. 

•  Worht  of  Jaremy  BnUiam,  x.  45-6. 
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Still  the  most  amazing  part  of  the  judgment  was  the  ground 
upon  idiich  his  lordship  decided  that  the  outlawry  could 
not  stand,  the  omission  of  the  words  "  of  the  County  of 
Middlesex  "  from  a  sheriff's  writ  having  in  his  opinion  ren- 
dered it  null  and  void.^  The  decision  was  hailed  with  the 
greatest  joy,  bonfires  and  illuminations  being  alight  in 
every  town  in  England.  Unable  to  appreciate  the  subtleties 
of  law  the  people  regarded  the  judgment  as  another  proof  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  late  riots. 

Ten  days  later  Wilkes  was  brought  into  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  once  more  to  receive  sentence.  The  pro- 
ceedings ware  brief,  and  the  prisoner,  being  taken  to 
Westminster  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  was  not  recognised 
by  the  mob.  The  intrepid  Glynn,  who  had  been  Wilkes's 
counsel  all  through  the  long  struggle,  made  a  last  effort  for 
his  client,  producing  a  sworn  affidavit  from  George  Kearsley 
to  show  that  all  the  evidence  bad  been  obtained  illegally 
under  a  general  warrant.*  It  fell  to  Justice  Yates,  as 
senior  judge,  to  pronounce  sentence,  a  lucky  circumstance 
for  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  earned  his  full  share  of  abuse 
already  through  the  "  alteration  of  the  record."  For  the 
republication  of  The  North  Briton,  "No.  45,"  Wilkes  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  jfsoo,  and  be  imprisoned  for  ten 
months;  and  for  printing  and  publishing  "The  Essay  on 
Woman  "  a  similar  fine  was  imposed  with  twelve  months' 
imprisonment.  In  vain  he  pleaded  that  bis  former  punish- 
ment should  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  he  was  per- 
mitted to  move  for  a  Writ  of  Error,  referring  the  case  to  the 
House  of  Lords.' 

In  contemporary  opinion  the  dual  s»itence  seemed  both 
lenient  and  severe.     It  was  thought  to  inflict  a  monstrous 

'  Howetl's  Slate  Triais,  xix.  1 109-17. 

■  Life  0/  Wilkts,  J.  Almon,  i.  164 ;  The  North  Briltm,  W.  Bingley. 
vol.  i..  Put  1,  p.  Ivi.  Keaisley  evidently  was  toying  to  n^ain  the  good 
opinion  ol  Wilkes  and  his  party. 

*  Howetfi  SUUe  Trials,  xix.  1124 ;  Reports  of  Casts,  Sir  James  Borrow, 
iv.  3517-78 1   Public  Record  Office,  Crown  RoUb,  King's  Bench,  No.  X4S. 
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penalty  for  printing  the  poem,  since  the  twelve  copies 
evidently  were  intended  for  private  circulation,  and  the 
prosecution  did  not  try  to  prove  that  Wilkes  was  the 
author.  The  base  methods  emplc^ed  to  obtain  the  revise 
proofs  were  remembered  with  disgust.  In  comparison 
his  punishment  for  republishing  The  North  Briton  was  re- 
garded as  a  moderate,  if  not  a  just  one.  Due  warning  had 
been  given  of  the  risk  he  was  nmning  in  repeating  the 
oftence,  and,  in  spite  of  v^bal  quibUes,  he  had  accused 
his  Sovereign  of  telling  a  he.  Considering  the  harsh  penalties 
imposed  upon  political  offenders  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
tend that  a  sentence  of  ten  months'  imprisonment  was  an 
immoderate  one  for  "  the  hbeller  of  his  King."  Five  years 
before,  had  there  been  no  foolish  blunder  with  a  general 
warrant,  he  might  have  been  sent  to  Newgate  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  without  exciting  the  least  popular 
sympathy.  Modem  opinion,  however,  will  probably  re- 
gard the  "  Essay  on  W<Hn£in  "  as  the  graver  ofEence.  At 
all  events,  the  criminal  libels  which  it  contained  would 
render  its  author  hable  to  a  far  heavier  sentence  in  the 
present  day. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  SECOND  PARLIAMENTARY  WAR 
1768-1769 

EVER  since  the  Middlesex  election  there  had  been 
rumours  that  Wilkes  would  be  expelled  from 
Parliament,  but  the  Government  observed  the 
greatest  secrecy  with  regard  to  its  plans.'  Al- 
though George  the  Third,  exasperated  by  the  persistency 
with  which  his  enemy  tried  to  extenuate  "  No.  45,"  had 
declared  that  "  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Vfilkes  appears  to  be 
very  essential  and  must  be  effected,"  there  was  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  ministers.'  Most  of  the  Cabinet 
were  disposed  to  oblige  the  king,  but  Camden  was  wholly 
averse  to  such  a  drastic  measure,  deeming  it  more  politic 
to  let  matters  rest  where  they  were."  Eventually  the  will 
of  the  great  lawyer  prevailed.  Grafton,  a  political  dilettante 
grown  weary  of  his  hobl^,  was  glad  to  procrastinate,  having 
no  inclination  to  incite  the  Wilkites  to  b^in  window- 
smashing  once  more. 

The  Premier  was  bearing  a  heavy  w«ght  of  unpopularity 
already.  Accepting  office  originally  because  his  adherence 
was  necessary  in  order  that  Pitt  might  come  into  power,  he 
had  been  robbed  by  illness  of  the  services  of  his  ccJleague 
for  many  months,  besides  sharing  the  odium  which  the  Great 
Commoner  had  incurred  through  the  acceptance  of  a  peerage. 

'  Add.  MSS.  33,362,  f,  192  :  32,990, 1.  23. 

■  Add.  MS.  32.990,  f-  71  :  Memoirs  of  tki  Rtign  of  Gtorgt  III,  H.  Wal- 
pole,  iii.  142-172;  Corrtspottde»e»qfCeorg»  III  andLord  Norllt,i.a.;  d. 
Chatktim  CoTTtsfondttK*,  iii.  324. 

■  MmHoirt  of  DuJu  of  Graflon,  j^.  199-303  ;  Livts  of  U*  Ckamettiors, 
John,  Lord  Campbell,  v.  374-5. 
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While  the  mob  hated  him  because  he  bad  not  obtained  a 
pardon  for  Wilkes,  the  upper  classes  were  indignant  at  his 
want  of  firmness  during  the  riots.  For  the  poverty  and 
distress  that  had  increased  so  much  in  recent  years  his 
Government  was  held  responsible.  With  the  American 
colonists,  too,  it  was  becoming  more  detested  every  day 
owing  to  the  imposition  of  new  import  duties.  In  the 
Cabinet,  since  Chatham  had  ceased  to  preside  over  its  councils, 
there  was  little  unanimity.  A  heterogeneous  medley  of  Whig 
and  Tory,  they  were  boimd  blether  m^ety  by  love  of  place, 
which,  though  possibly  one  of  the  strongest  of  political  bonds, 
is  apt  to  be  productive  of  fierce  jealousies.  Naturally 
Grafton,  who  had  never  r^arded  'N^^lkes  as  a  grievous  sinner, 
was  loath  to  increase  his  own  embarrassments  by  trying  to 
deprive  the  dem^;ogue  of  his  seat.  So  the  summer  passed 
by,  and  the  Government  took  no  steps  to  gratify  the  king. 
Instead,  a  sort  of  tacit  compact  seems  to  have  been  arranged, 
the  ministers  being  content  to  allow  Wilkes  to  remain  a 
member  of  Parliament  as  Vmg  as  he  submitted  to  his 
punishment  quietly.^ 

But  he  was  not  prepared  to  keep  his  agre^noit  after 
the  openii^  of  the  new  ses^on.  With  obstinate  temerity 
he  refused  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  beaten.  It  was 
only  t^  audacity  that  he  could  hope  to  keep  himself  bdore 
the  eyes  tA  the  public,  and  he  was  confident  that  he  had 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  l^  continuing  his 
battle  with  the  ministerial  forces.  His  sentence  had  been 
pronounced  and  would  not  be  increased.  Thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  his  friends,  it  was  probable  that  he  might  leave 
[»ison  free  from  debt.  For  the  first  time  since  he  had  become 
famous  a  rich  and  influenti2d  party  in  the  city  had  rallied 
to  his  side.  Having  ovarthrown  Bute,  made  a  laughing 
stock  of  Grenville,  and  sown  discord  amongst  the  Rocking- 

■  Biograpkieal,  LU.  ami  PoMieal  Aiuedott,  J.  Almon,  i.  8 ;  Add.  MS. 
35,608,  f.  3S6 ;  Lif*  0/  Wilktt,  J.  Alnon,  iii.  295.  Cf.  Utt^s  of  Lord  ClrnUr- 
fitld  (Uabon),  iv.  50S. 
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hams,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  feel  confident  of  aveng- 
ing himself  effectively  upon  Grafton.  Moreover,  he  honestly 
believed  that  the  rights  of  the  people  had  been  attacked  in 
his  person  and  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  noble  struggle  for 
freedom.  Though  not  one  of  the  most  imaginative  of  men, 
it  was  impossible  that  he  should  pose  successfully  as  the 
champion  of  Liberty  for  so  long  without  being  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  his  missitm. 

A  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  he  opened 
the  campaign  with  "  An  Address  to  the  Gentlemen,  Clergy, 
and  FrMholders  of  the  County  of  Middlesex  " — a  form  of 
manifesto  that  he  made  use  of  incessantly — announcing 
his  intention  of  presenting  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons.^  It  was  significant  that  the  rumours  of  his 
rapprochetneni  with  the  Government  ceased  immediately, 
giving  place  to  numerous  repcois  ttiat  he  would  be  expelled. 
Owing  to  the  wonderful  licence  allowed  to  the  inmates  of 
the  King's  Bench  prison  he  was  permitted  to  write  what  he 
chose  to  the  public  press,  and  to  have  as  many  interviews 
with  his  friends  as  he  desired.*  Unmoved  by  the  entreaties 
of  bis  more  cautious  advisers,  and  unintimidated  by  minis- 
terial menaces,  he  proceeded  to  compose  the  petition  acond- 
ing  to  promise,  recounting  all  his  grievances  against  the 
authorities.  He  complained  of  his  arrest  under  a  genera) 
warrant,  of  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  "  though 
charged  only  with  a  misdemeanour,"  of  the  seizure  of  his 
papers,  of  the  alteration  of  the  record,  of  the  bribing  of  his 
servant,  Michael  Curry,  and  he  concluded  t^  submitting 
"  the  whole  of  his  Case  to  the  Wisdom  and  Justice  of  the 
House  in  full  Persuasion  of  having  an  effectual  and  S[>eedy 
Redress  of  all  his  grievances."  ■ 

The  petition  was  presented  on  the  first  day  of  the  new 
session  by  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  member  for  Southwark,  a 

*  TjU  PdHieal  RtgiHer,  UI.  379. 

»  PMblie  Advertitfr,  Nov.  3  and  S,  1768 ;  Wprh)  ofT.  Gray  (E.  Gosse), 
iu.  33a. 

*  Journal  cf  Hatu  t^  CommoiK,  xxxii.  33. 
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jM^tentious  blusterer,  vrbo  was  popularly  known  by  the  not 
inapiffopriate  sobriquet  of  "  Hog-stie,"  being  the  proprietor 
of  a  large  distillery.  By  the  device  of  carrying  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  camp  Wilkes  hoped  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the 
Opposition  as  he  had  done  in  fonner  years,  so  that  it  might 
be  prepared  to  fight  his  battle  in  Parliament  if  an  attempt 
was  made  to  expel  him.  Uke  most  of  his  tactics  the 
manceuvre  did  good  service  to  his  cause,  setting  a  Ught  to  a 
flame  that  the  court  party  could  not  extinguish  till  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  constitution  seemed  in  peril.  Hoiceforth,  for 
many  a  long  week,  "  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,"  in  scone  form 
or  another,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  debate  on  the  petition  the  noisy  Mawbey  was 
supported  with  vigour  by  Beckford  and  Sawbridge,  showing 
that  the  City  of  London  would  lend  considerable  aid  to  the 
popular  cause,  while  William  Dowdeswell,  as  an  official 
Whig,  also  spoke  on  the  same  side.*  During  the  next  three 
weeks  it  became  apparent  that,  whether  the  ministers 
wished  it  or  no,  the  grievances  of  John  Wilkes  were  going 
to  cause  them  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble.  Messages  and 
conferences  between  the  two  Houses  soon  became  necessary 
almost  every  day.  The  debate  on  the  petition  was  succeeded 
by  a  discussion  upon  the  delicate  question  of  privilege. 
By  clever  strategy  the  demagogue  managed  to  obtain  per- 
misdon  to  be  heard  at  the  Bar  of  the  Lower  House.  With 
amazing  cunning  he  requested  the  peers  to  allow  Lord  March 
and  Ix>rd  Sandwich  to  be  examined  by  the  Commons, 
almost  causing  a  quarrel  between  the  two  chambers.*  It 
was  an  opening  campaign  of  great  da^  and  daring,  wholly 
fulfilling  his  expectations  as  an  advertisement  and  helping 
to  in^ire  the  disunited  minority  with  new  courage. 

Followii^  up  the  advantage  he  had  gained  he  hastened 

*  Parliamentary  History,  xvi.  332-3  ;  Cavendish's  Dtbatts,  i.  4fr-9. 

•  Pmliamtniary  History,  xvi.  333-5 ;  Journal  0/  Houst  of  Commons, 
zxxii.  58,  65,  68,  72,  74,  79.  81-3,  89,  91,  94-5,  99,  iia-13  ;  Catitndish's 
DAates,  i.  61-9,  73-S,  77,  82-3,  93-5,  <tf6-r5  ;  LtUars  of  H.  WalpOlt 
(To^bee),  vii.  241-6 :   Journal  of  Lady  Mary  Coke,  ii.  418-19. 
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tostrikeanotberdeadtyblowagainsttheGovemmeiit.  Bythe 
help  of  his  friends  m  Soathwark  he  had  procured  a  copy  of 
the  letter  written  in  the  previous  April  by  Lord  Weymouth, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  Daniel  P(xiton,  the  Chainnan  of 
the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Lambeth,  in  which  the  magistrates 
were  urged  to  take  precautions  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
a  riot.  Delighted  at  the  chance  of  revihng  the  ministers 
he  forwarded  the  docmnent  to  the  St.  James's  Chromde. 
where  it  appeared  on  the  loth  of  Decembo:  \rith  a  prefatcoy 
letter  from  the  pen  of  \t^es  himself : 

"  I  send  you  the  following  authentic  state  paper,  the 
date  of  which,  [ffior  by  more  than  three  weeks  to  the  fatal 
loth  of  May,  shows  how  long  the  horrid  massacre  in  St. 
Geoi^'s  Fidds  had  been  planned  and  determined  upon 
before  it  was  carried  into  execution,  and  how  long  a  hellish 
project  can  be  brooded  over  by  some  infernal  sforits  without 
one  moment's  remcurse."  * 

The  letter  was  anonjrmous,  but  when  the  House  of  Lords 
summoned  the  printer  of  the  new^>aper  before  them  to 
answer  for  tus  breach  of  privilege  the  ministers  learnt  that 
Wilkes  was  the  real  ofiender.  Procedure  required  discre- 
tion, for  the  culprit  was  still  a  member  of  Paiiiament,  and, 
though  the  Govemm^it  would  willingly  have  arraigned 
him  without  delay,  they  were  oUiged  to  resort  to  another 
conference  between  the  two  Houses,  at  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Commons  were  inf(»med  that  "the  Lcurds 
Spiritual  and  Temporal "  had  resolved  that  the  letter  in 
the  St.  James's  Chronicle  was  "  an  insolent,  scandalous,  and 
seditious  libel."  In  no  wise  dismayed,  Wilkes  published 
another  "  handbill "  to  the  Middlesex  freeholders  cm  the 
next  day,  in  vrtatii  he  declared  that  Lord  Weymouth's 
letter  was  written  "  in  characters  of  blood."  ' 

•  St.  Jamtit  ChrOMicl*.  Dec.  S-io,  1768. 

*  Memoirs  of  tlu  lUifn  of  Gtorga  III,  H.  Walpole,  lii.  193-7 :  I-'""^ 
of  H,  WaipoU  (Toynbee),  vii.  246 ;  Joitmal  of  House  of  CommoMS,  xxxli, 
Dec  16;  Catvndish's  Debates,  i.  106-111,  617;  The  North  Briton,  W. 
Bingley,  v(d.  1.,  Fart  II,  49S ;  vol.  U.,  Fart  t,  30-1. 
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lAmng  the  same  week  the  Govemmoit  endured  a  fiesh 
humiHation  at  his  hands.  Another  election  i<x  the  county 
of  Middlesex  had  taken  place  owing  to  the  death  of  pocar 
goaty  Cooke,  and  Wilkes's  nominee  had  been  chosen.  The 
new  knight  of  the  shire  was  Sei;geant  Glynn,  the  famoos 
barrister,  a  zealous  partisan,  though  not  one  of  Wilkes's 
most  congenial  companions,  being  scrupulous,  circuni^>ect, 
and  Tsdetudinaiian,  the  antithesis  of  his  client  in  every 
respect.  Nor  did  the  ill-luc^  of  the  Government  end  witii 
their  defeat  at  the  poU.  Smce  a  riot  was  anticipated  a 
regiment  of  f  oot-soldiezs  and  a  bodyguard  of  Irish  chaiimen 
anned  with  staves  had  been  provided  for  the  protection  of 
the  court  candidate.  Excited  l^  the  cheers  of  the  Wilkites 
"  the  bludge(Hi-men."  who  had  been  spotting  for  a  fight  all 
day,  grew  unruly  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  last  made  a 
fierce  onslaught  on  the  crowd.  In  the  battle  that  ensued 
many  heads  were  broten  on  both  sides,  one  of  the  popular 
party — a  young  lawyer  named  George  Oaike — ^being  killed 
ootright  t^  a  Uow  from  the  stafE  of  an  Irish  pacificator.^ 

It  was  an  unlucky  incident  from  a  ministerial  standpoint, 
but  a  most  fortunate  event  for  Jc^  Wilkes.  .The  affray 
made  as  great  a  noise  as  "  the  massacre  in  St.  Geoi^'s 
Fidds  "  and  HcQuirk,  the  hraniddal  chairman,  became  as 
horrible  a  bite  noire  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace  as  the 
Scottish  soldier  who  shot  William  Allrai.  Chice  more  the 
patriots  accused  the  Government  of  shedding  the  blood  of 
its  poUtical  exponents  wilfully  and  with  malice  prepeax,  and 
its  unpopularity  in -consequence  was  increased  a  thousand- 
f  (dd.  In  contrast  the  prestige  of  V^lkes  as  a  defender  of  the 
liberties  of  his  countrymen  rose  hi^ier  still.  Thousands  of 
honest  folk  were  encourt^ed  to  believe  that  he  was  their  stde 
protector  against  a  tyranny  worse  than  that  of  the  Stuarts. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  new  year  Wilkes  added  to  his 
offences  against  the  Govenunent  by  allowing  himself  to  be 

*  Puttie  Adi>*rtifr,  Dec  9>  176S ;  GMlUman't  Mafati»*  (176^, 
p.  587  ;  Amtita  Stfitltr  (1768),  p.  193. 
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elected  an  Aldennan  of  the  Ward  of  Faningdoa  VTithout.* 
Although  he  was  a  prisoner  there  was  nothing  to  disqualify 
him  for  the  post.  Not  were  dvic  honours  strictly  confined 
to  those  who  had  business  connecticm  with  the  dty.  It  was 
the  custom  for  men  of  position,  who  desired  ccnnmerdal 
influence  for  political  purposes,  to  obtain  a  seat  upon  the 
Common  Council  or  Coiurt  of  Aldermen.  To  serve  as  Lord 
Mayor,  or  even  as  Sheriff,  was  an  honour  coveted  by  many 
a  wealthy  man  wbo  had  never  lived  nor  traded  in  any  of  the 
London  Wards.  The  election  was  held  at  a  Wardmote  at 
St.  Bride's  Church  amidst  the  usual  scenes  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm,  but  owing  to  the  poll  being  closed  prematurely 
by  mistake  it  was  declared  ill^^.  Naturally,  the  decision 
was  regarded  as  another  instance  of  ministerial  persecution, 
and  at  the  next  election,  a  few  weeks  later,  Wilkes  was 
rechosen  unanimously.* 

An  event  to  which  Wilkes  had  looked  ftaward  wistfu% 
for  several  years  took  place  about  this  time.  On  the  14th 
of  the  month  old  Mrs.  Heade  passed  away  in  the  dismal 
little  court  behind  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  leaving,  it  was 
said,  a  fortune  of  £100,000.  Probably  the  most  r^narkaUe 
incident  in  her  dreary  career  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb 
was  her  funeral,  which  was  "  very  grand,"  the  corpse  "  being 
attended  to  the  grave  by  116  men  carrying  lights."  Al- 
though the  contrats  of  her  will  cannot  have  caused  her 
son-in-law  much  disappointment,  for  his  dear  Polly  was 
left  residiiary  legatee,  it  was  certainly  not  flattering  to  his 
pride.  It  was  specified  that  the  hfe  interest  in  the  estate, 
bequeathed  to  Mrs.  John  Wilkes,  was  for  her  "  sole  use  " 
and  "  free  from  the  control  of  her  husband,"  who  was  to 
have  "  no  benefit."  Even  the  family  jewds  were  only  to 
be  "  lent  to  her  during  his  life  "  at  the  discretion  of  her 
executors.    A  significant  paragra[di  soon  found  its  way 

1  Aldtmun  of  Ihe  Cify  of  Lomdom,  A.  B.  Btwvn,  p.  J64. 

*  Public  AdiitTtistT,  Jan.  3,  4,  s,  30,  33,  33,  a8,  1769 ;  tomdom  Md  lis 
Kingdom,  R.  R.  Stwrpe,  iii.  84-5 ;  Potitieal  R^itUr,  ir.  131 ;  r«w«  ami 
Cnurtry  Maf<ui»»,  1.  ii ;  London  Magatini,  xxxviii.  32, 109, 
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into  The  PubHc  Advertiser.  "  It  is  asserted  that  a  Recon- 
ciliation between  a  certain  patriotic  gentleman  and  bis  lady 
will  shortly  take  place  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  their 
respective  families."  The  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled,  but 
the  man  who  made  it  apparently  was  well  acquainted  with 
WUces's  temperament.' 

On  Friday,  the  ZTth  of  January,  the  same  day  that  he 
was  re-elected  an  Alderman,  Wilkes  was  allowed  to  attend 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  adjourned  hearing  of  his 
petition,  which  had  already  caused  so  many  discussions 
daring  the  two  previous  months.  The  tisual  mob  escorted 
him  from  Southwark  to  St.  Stephen's,  and  the  crowd  that 
invaded  the  building  was  so  great  that  an  order  had  to  be 
passed  "  that  the  lobby  and  the  Speaker's  chamber  be 
cleared  of  all  persons  except  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  Marshal  of 
the  King's  Bench  prison  and  bis  ofBcers,  the  counsel, 
witnesses,  and  agents  attending  the  House."  The  proceed- 
ings lasted  from  noon  until  one  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  during  most  of  which  time  the  agitator  hdd  a 
reception  in  the  Seigeant's  room,  his  friends  flocking  to 
congratulate  him  on  being  elected  an  Alderman.  On  behalf 
of  the  Government  Lord  North  moved  that  "  the  counsel 
for  Mr.  Wilkes  be  not  admitted  to  be  heard  upon  any  of  the 
all^ations  contained  in  the  said  petition"  except  the 
altoation  of  the  record  and  the  bribing  of  Curry,  the  printer, 
and,  to  the  delight  of  the  king,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  147.  When  brought  to  the  Bar  Wilkes  claimed 
his  ri^t  to  take  the  oath  as  a  member  of  the  House,  but  his 
request  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  prisoner.* 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  at  his  next  appearance  before 
his  fellow-Commoners,  when  the  coD^deration  of  his  petition 
was  resumed,  he  made  amends  for  his  former  lack  of  success 

'  Musgrtaa's  Obituary,  iv.  175 ;  WUI  of  Mwy  Mead.  P.  C.  C.  55  Bogg ; 
C«N0MWN'f  Maga*i»0  (t769)>  P-  59 :  Public  Advertiur,  Jan.  20,  1769. 

■  Jomntal  of  House  of  Comtnous,  X3Zii.  156 ;  ParHamtntary  History, 
xvi.  538-40 :  Caitndisk't  Dtbatts,  1.  tio-8 ;  PtAUe  AdntrHstr,  Jan.  30, 
1769 :  Correipoudence  of  Georf  III  snM  Lord  NorUi,  i.  4. 
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by  scCHiDg  an  important  point  against  his  enemies.  Having 
noticed  that  in  cme  of  the  previous  entries  in  the  votes  of 
the  House  the  word  blasphemy  was  used  in  describix:^  the 
"  Essay  on  Woman,"  he  protested  that  no  such  word  ex- 
isted in  the  original  record,  and  after  a  long  debate  the 
objectionable  epithet  was  expunged.  It  was  a  triumph  of 
some  imp(M:tance,  since  the  reputation  of  having  been 
condemned  for  blasphemy,  which  he  now  wiped  away,  had 
done  much  to  alienate  many  Nonconformist  consciences. 
As  on  the  first  day  the  discussi<m  lasted  for  many  hours, 
and  it  was  not  imtil  two  o'clock  on  Wednesday  m<»Tung 
that  Hr.  Marshall  Thomas  was  free  to  take  bade  bis  prisfHier 
to  St.  George's  Fidds.> 

Much  Icmger  sittings  wearied  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  next  few  days.  Inspired  by  King  George  the 
ministers  had  now  resolved  that  Wilkes  must  be  expelled 
from  Parliament.  Wth  the  exception  of  Lord  Shdbume 
all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  agreed  that  his  numer- 
ous o£Eences  justified  the  punishment.  In  the  debates 
upon  his  petition  the  fighting  sprit  of  the  0[^>osition  had 
revived,  while  the  publication  of  Lord  Weymouth's  letter 
and  the  numerous  manifestoes  to  the  frediolders  of  Middlesex 
had  almost  incited  the  people  to  rebeUion.  In  the  ofumcm 
of  the  Govenmient  the  best  means  of  checking  his  power 
of  mischief  was  to  drive  him  from  the  House  of  Commons 
as  Grenville  had  done,  thus  robbing  him  of  the  prestige  and 
privilege  of  a  member  of  Parliament. 

Ever  since  Wilkes  had  returned  to  England  the  Graftcm 
ministry  had  blimdered  from  one  mistake  into  another. 
If  severity  had  been  tbeai  intention  they  might  have  pre- 
vented him  from  di^lajring  himself  for  weeks  at  the  head 
of  the  mob  by  cl^iping  him  into  prison  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
in  LondorL  Had  they  resolved  to  adopt  the  wiser  policy 
of  clemency  they  could   have  torn  away  his  crown  of 

^  Memoirt  of  th*Itttgn  of  G«orge  III,  H.'9/aipeAt,]ii.ii9-ii;  HUt.tf 
EngUmd,  J.  Adolphni,  i.  343 ;   Add.  MS,  30,^70,  t,  105. 
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martyrdom  l^  granting  him  a  free  pardon.  In  the  former 
case,  by  losing  the  magnetism  of  his  presence  and  the  in- 
^liration  of  bis  lead^iship,  the  popular  cause  would  have 
been  deprived  of  half  the  advantages  that  won  its  victory. 
In  the  latter  case  the  wrongs  and  persecutions  of  a  powerful 
demagogue  would  not  have  served  as  an  incitement  to  riot 
and  (hsorder.  It  was  the  height  of  folly,  also,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  mcourage  a  series  of  debates  on  the 
merits  of  Wilkes's  petition,  and  to  give  the  prisoner  an 
opportimity  of  making  so  many  triumphal  processions  to 
Westminster.  In  some  respects  the  ministers  had  met  with 
considerable  lU-ludc.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  reversal 
of  the  outlawry,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  Lord  Hans- 
fidd's  verbosity,  should  be  regarded  as  a  concession  to 
popular  clamour.  It  was  mCH%  unfortunate  still  that  there 
should  be  two  Uoody  encounters  between  the  authorities 
and  the  mob,  and  that  on  each  occasion  it  should  appear 
to  have  been  the  former  that  had  broken  the  law. 

On  Wednesday,  the  ist  of  February,  the  two  fragments 
of  the  petition  which  the  House  had  consented  to  hear  were 
both  rejected  without  a  division,  it  bdng  resolved  that 
Lord  Mansfield's  alteration  of  the  record  was  "  according  to 
law  and  justice,"  and  that  "  Hr.  M^^es  has  not  made  good 
bis  charge  against  Philip  Carteret  Webb  "  with  respect  to  the 
l»ibing  of  his  servant.  Dr.  'William  Blackstone,  the  learned 
jurist,  -who  was  member  for  Westbiny  in  \Wltshire,  dehvered 
an  elaborate  speech  in  defence  of  the  Lord  Oiief  Justice's 
acticm,  and  pora  Philip  Webb,  now  old  and  blind,  was 
present  to  hear  once  more  the  account  of  his  sorry  blunder- 
ings  as  solicitor  for  the  Treasury  when  he  had  conducted 
the  prosecution  of  Wilkes  five  years  before.* 

On  the  following  morning  Wilkes  was  brou^t  again  to 
the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  informed  by  the 
Speaker  that  he  was  chaiged  with  being  the  author  and 

■  ParlimiiuiUmy  HiOory,  xvl.  34X-3 :  Cm*HiUh'»  ZMtffM,  1.  131-6; 
Mmwirt  0/  Vu  SMgu  of  Gtorft  III,  H.  Walp<rfe,  iii.  214-16. 
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publisher  of  the  IntroductioD  to  Lord  Wejrmouth's  letter 
which  had  appeared  in  The  St.  James'  Chronicle  on  the  loth 
of  May,  1768.  It  was  the  most  dramatic  moment  io  his  event- 
ful life.  Everyone  knew,  and  none  better  than  himself,  that 
the  ministers  had  resolved  to  expel  him.  In  both  Houses 
there  was  a  large  majority  eager  to  obey  the  wishes  of  thm 
king.  All  his  hopes  rested  upon  the  unstable  ba^  of 
poptdar  applause.  If  his  forces  were  to  melt  away,  as  they 
had  done  after  his  fcumer  expulsion,  either  a  debtor's  jnison 
or  a  continental  exile  would  be  his  fate  when  his  present 
sentence  had  expired.  Yet  he  had  weighed  his  chances  and 
was  prepared  to  take  the  risk.  During  the  past  few  months 
his  aspirations  had  assumed  a  wider  range.  It  was  no  longer 
his  ambition  to  gain  the  usual  reward  for  making  himself 
a  potitic-al  nuisance,  a  place  of  profit  having  ceased  to  be 
the  object  of  his  de^es.  Since  he  had  established  his 
influoice  in  the  City  of  London,  which  all  through  the  ages 
had  been  on  the  winning  side,  there  was  no  need  that  he 
^ould  set  any  limit  to  his  appetite.  "  I  see  no  reason," 
remarked  one  of  his  inteUigent  contemporaries,  "  ythy  be 
may  not  be  Sheriff  and  Lord  Mayor  in  regular  succession, 
and  why  not  Prime  Minister  before  he  dies."  *  So,  confident 
in  his  own  strength,  and  regarding  himself  as  the  sole  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  he  faced  bis  enemies  with  undaunted  courage, 
honestly  believing  that  he  was  striking  the  most  splendid 
blow  for  freedom  since  the  time  of  the  Great  Charter. 

A  crowded  House  awaited  his  defence.  He  faced  his 
audience  boldly,  but  with  due  respect,  and  his  voice  could 
be  heard  distinctly  by  everyone. 

"  I  was  the  person  who  sent  Lord  W^rmouth's  letter 
to  the  printer,"  he  declared,  scornfully,  "  and  I  do  glory 
in  confessing  myself  the  author  and  publisher  of  the  pre- 
fatory remarks.  I  thou^t  it  my  duty  to  bring  to  light 
that  bioody  scroll.    I  a^  pardon,  sir,"  he  continued,  with  a 

>  Th4  FroHcis  LM*rt,  i.  103 1  Memoirs  of  Sir  P.  Froww,  Putes  and 
Merivale,  i.  313, 
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bf>w  to  the  Speaker, "  that  I  made  use  of  too  mild  and  gentle 
expressions  when  I  mentioned  so  wicked,  so  inhuman,  and 
so  cowardly  a  massacre  as  that  in  St.  George's  Fields." 

Determined  to  omit  no  pretext  for  his  expulsion,  the 
Goveniment  entrusted  the  Attom^-General  with  a  motion 
declaring  Wilkes  guilty  of  an  "insolent,  scandalous,  and 
seditious  hbel,"  which,  although  Dr.  Blackstone  himself 
objected  that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  a  judge  and  jury, 
was  passed  by  a  large  majority  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.^ 

Later,  when  the  House  reassembled,  on  the  same  Friday 
which  was  to  prove  the  most  unlucky  day  the  ministry 
had  ever  known.  Lord  Barrington.  the  Secretary  at  War, 
moved  for  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  published  three  libels,  viz.  The  North  Briton,  the  "  Essay 
on  Woman,"  and  the  Preface  to  Lord  Weymouth's  letter. 
True  to  its  folly  the  Government  took  the  whole  responsi- 
bility upon  its  shoulders,  although  it  might  have  left  the 
matter  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  have  allowed  a 
private  member  to  propose  the  unpopular  resolution.  It 
was  an  error  in  tactics,  also,  to  make  the  motion  for 
expulsion  a  composite  one,  charging  '^^es  with  a  series 
of  accumulated  crimes,  the  unfairness  of  the  device  being 
obvious,  since  some  might  vote  to  expel  him  for  one  ofience, 
some  for  another,  according  to  individual  predilections. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  there  was  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  politics,  George  Grenville 
delivering  a  brilliant  remonstrance  against  the  expulsion. 
Care-worn  and  pale,  torn  by  the  cough  that  was  hurrying 
him  to  his  grave,  he  made  a  brave  attempt  to  turn  his  fellow- 
members  from  their  purpose,  speaking  better  than  he  had 
ever  done  before,  carefully  weighing  his  words.  Being  in 
harmony  now  with  Lord  Temple  he  shared  his  brother's 
fierce  animo^ty  against  Grafton,  but  there  was  no  doubt 

>  Lift  of  Wiih*s,  ].  Almon,  iii.  398 ;  Tk»  North  Bribm.  W.  Bingley, 
vol.  i.,  Put  II..  p.  SS4  '•  Cavemdith's  Debates,  i.  139-51- 
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that  the  change  in  his  attitude  towards  Wilkes  was  per- 
fectly sincere.  A  lew  months  later,  through  his  exertions, 
an  act  was  passed  depriving  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
light  to  decide  a  disputed  dection,  and  he  desired  to  put 
an  end  to  all  antagonism  between  the  l^iaUture  and  the 
electorate.  "  Let  as  look  a  Uttle  forward,"  he  sn^ested, 
"  and  see  in  what  difficulties  a  concurrence  in  the  present 
measure  will  involve  tis.  Mr.  Wilkes  will  certainly  be  re- 
jected ;  you  will  expel  again,  and  he  will  be  again  returned. 
What  is  to  be  done  then,  and  how  is  so  disgraceful  a  contest 
to  tenninate  ?  "  It  was  evident  that  the  speaker  realised 
that  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  were  made  of  sterner 
stuff  than  the  townsfolk  of  Aylesbury.* 

It  was  a  long  and  stormy  debate,  lasting  till  after  three 
o'clock  in  the  moming.  Most  of  the  ministerial  orators 
spoke  as  though  the  three  offences  of  which  Wilkes  was 
accused  had  created  a  disability  that  made  his  expulsitm 
a  matter  of  course.  Some  members,  as  GrenviUe  had 
prophesied,  gave  their  apjKoval  to  certain  parts  of  the  char^ 
and  disapproved  of  others.  Dr.  Blackstone  considered 
that  Wilkes  should  be  expelled  because  he  had  published 
the  "  Essay  on  Woman."  Lord  Frederick  CampbeQ,  the 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Aigyll,  believed  that  he  should  be 
driven  frwn  the  House  for  having  written  the  45th  number 
of  the  N(nik  Briton,  while  Jeremiah  Dyson,  who  was  re- 
garded as  an  authority  on  the  question,  declared  that  Wlkes 
was  disqualified  from  sitting  in  Parliameait  owing  to  his 
imprisonment.  Some  wished  to  punish  the  member  for 
the  County  of  Middlesex  because  he  was  a  "  tdasphemer  of 
his  God,"  others  because  he  was  a  "  UbeQer  of  his  King." 
From  his  seat  among  the  Oppo^tion  Edmund  Burke 
delivered  an  eloquent  speech,  wamii^  the  ministers  of  the 
folly  of  their  ways,  d<»nanding  scornfully  how  the  three 
allied  offences  could  deprive  the  member  for  Middlesex 

'  PatliammUmy  Hittory,  xvi.  346-75  i  G*wU*mtm!t  Magaritu,  zxxix. 
544-3 :  Stow«  US.  373.  i.  39. 
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of  the  ri^t  of  being  dected  into  Parliament.  Protest  was 
useless,  and  tbe  motion  to  expel  Wilkes  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  eighty-two.^ 

Of  all  the  members  in  the  House  probably  not  one 
enjc^red  himself  as  much  as  the  condemned  man.  "  Mr. 
Wilkes's  behaviom'  on  a  solemn  occadon,"  said  the  news- 
papers, "  was  acknowledged  even  1^  his  opponents  to  be 
firm,  manly,  decent,  revering,  but  not  crouching."  Though 
scHne  thought  that  his  speeches  showed  little  skill,  all  were 
agreed  that  he  bore  himself  with  confidence.  After  the 
division  he  b^ged  leave  to  address  the  House  once  moee, 
but  the  request  was  refused  peremptoiily.  On  his  return 
to  pdson,  however,  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  another 
"  handbill "  to  the  "  Gentlemen,  Clergy,  and  Freeholders  of 
the  County  of  Middlesex."  Assuring  his  ctmstituents  that 
his  "  coinage  was  not  ai^)alled  "  nor  his  "  S|Hiit  in  the  least 
abated,"  he  appealed  to  them  to  assert  their  right  "  of  naming 
their  own  representatives"  l^  electing  him  once  more. 
"  If  ministers  can  once  usurp  the  pow^  of  declaring  who 
shaU  not  be  your  representative,  the  next  st^  is  very  easy, 
and  will  follow  speedily.  It  is  that  of  telling  you  whom 
you  shall  send  to  Parhament,  and  then  the  boasted  Con- 
stitution of  Eng^d  will  be  entirely  torn  up  by  the  roots."  * 
The  contention  was  re-echoed  with  oithusiasm  by  his 
followers,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  aiguments  against 
his  expulsi<xi. 

The  Section  took  place  at  Brentford  on  the  i6th  of  the 
mmth.  Although  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  a  great  crowd 
assemUed  in  front  of  the  polling-booth.  No  candidate 
v^itored  to  oppose  the  popular  hero,  and  abont  twdve 
o'clock  be  was  chosen  for  the  second  time  "  by  the  imani- 
mons  voice  of  above  two  thousand  of  the  most  respectable 
freehdders."     James  Townshend,  member  for  West  Loe, 

*  CowMiMA'*  IMattt,  1.  131-184 ;  JmutitU  of  Haute  of  Commons, 
xxxii.  17S-9 ;  CaUwM  Paptrt,  Put  II,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

*  PiMieAdo»rli*tT,Vt>^.4,i.\j69:  rjWNorUfiWAm, W.Bingley.vot.l.. 
Part  11..  543-5. 
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and  Jolm  Sawbridge,  member  for  Hythe,  both  persons  of 
influence  in  the  City  of  London,  proposed  and  seconded  the 
nomination.  Knowing  that  he  could  not  fail  to  be  re- 
elected WillEes  celebrated  the  day  by  giving  a  dinn^  in 
"  his  apartments  "  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  to  some  of 
his  influential  supporters,  at  which  the  piice  de  resistance 
was  "  a  fine  large  swan."  Music  played  all  the  while  to 
this  most  pampered  of  prisoners,  and  during  the  afternoon  a 
number  of  "  Gentlemen  on  borsetack,  with  drums  beating, 
French  horns  playing,  and  cdours  flying,  on  their  rettim  from 
Brentford,"  rode  close  past  his  window  "  to  felicitate  him 
on  bis  election."  At  night  the  gaol  was  illiuninated,  and 
"  the  evening  concluded  with  the  utmost  joy  and  festivity." 
Next  day,  on  the  moticai  of  Lord  Strange,  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved  that  Wilkes  was  "  incapaUe  of  being 
elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  ^'esent  Parliament."  ^ 

Four  weeks  dapsed  before  the  next  contest,  during  which 
interval  Wilkes  inveighed  against  the  ministers  in  a  numb» 
of  vigorous  manifestoes  to  the  Middlesex  freehcdders.  It 
was  not  until  the  eve  of  the  poUing-day  that  a  second  candi- 
date could  be  induced  to  enter  the  lists,  when  one  Qiaries 
Dingley  of  Golder's  Hill,  an  ex-^vate  in  the  foot-guards, 
who,  turning  to  commerce,  had  become  the  proprietcnr  oi 
a  lucrative  saw-mill  on  the  New  Cut  at  Limehouse,  was 
persuaded  by  the  Government  to  oppose  the  demagogue. 
The  election  took  place  on  Thursday  the  i6th  of  March. 
Intimidation  and  threats  faUed  to  turn  the  valorous  Dingley 
from  his  purpose.  Shortly  before  the  polling-day  he  had 
broken  his  knuckles  on  the  teeth  of  Wilkes's  attorney  in  a 
scuffle  at  the  King's  Arms  Tavern  in  Comhill,  getting 
knocked  down  for  his  pains,  and  he  made  his  appearance 
on  the  hustings  at  Brentford  Butts  on  the  morning  of  the 
contest,  facing  a  derisive  multitude  without  flinching, 
waiting  patiently  for  some  freeholder  to  propose  him. 

'  PiMic Ai»itTtii*r,  Feb.  17,  18,  1769;  London Magannt,  xxzvili.  no; 
Journal  oj  Horn*  0/  Commons,  xxxii.  zti. 
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None,  however,  ventured  to  undertake  the  dai^rous  task, 
and  when  at  last  the  disappointed  candidate  was  induced 
by  his  friends  to  leave  the  scene,  Wilkes  was  re-elected  a 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  for  a  third 
time.  On  the  next  day  the  House  of  Commons  again 
resolved  that  the  election  was  null  and  void,  and  the 
Deputy-Qerk  of  the  Grown  was  instructed  to  issue  a 
new  writ.* 

Hitherto  the  struggle  between  the  Govermnent  and  the 
Middlesex  freeholders  bad  caused  more  amusement  than 
indignation,  the  mob  having  watched  the  futile  efiorts  to 
rob  their  hero  of  his  constituency  with  laughter  and  derision. 
The  contest  now  entered  upon  a  more  serious  phase.  Shortly 
after  the  third  expulsion  it  became  known  that  the  ministers 
had  secured  a  candidate  who  was  resolved  to  oppose  John 
M^lkes  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  and  it  was  understood  that 
he  would  have  the  support  of  all  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Crown.'  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell  was  the  name  of  the 
Government  champion,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  bold,  sombre, 
and  saturnine,  a  man  who  was  thought  to  bear  a  personal 
grudge  against  the  popular  idoL  Few  reprobates  of  the 
day  had  earned  a  more  unsavoury  renown  than  his  father. 
Lord  Imham,  and  the  son,  m4io  had  covered  himself  with 
odium  during  his  undet^raduate  days  at  Oxford  by  the 
betrayal  of  a  peasant  girl,  was  almost  as  notorious  for  his 
lack  of  moral  principle.  At  the  family  seat  of  Luttrelstown, 
near  Dublin,  a  succession  of  notorious  sjnrens  reigned  as 
mistress,  Sophia  Baddeley  being  probably  the  most  re- 
markable.*   As  a  general  rule  father  and  son  were  on  the 

>  PiMicAiBerUser,tSaiciii6»a<li7,i769;  Town  and  Coumtry  Magatint, 
i.  137,  tW :  Chatham  Correspondenc*,  iii.  332  ;  Lattts  of  Lord  Malmes- 
kmy,  i.  175-6 :  Lift  of  Lord  SMimnu,  E.  FiUmaorice,  ii.  186  ;  Represem- 
fa»««Hwi..  F.  H.  B.  Oldfield,  iv.  173;   Cat.  of  Satirica:  Prints,  iv.  506-10. 

*  Pitbtic  Adtttrtiser,  March  33,  1769  ;  GrtnoiiU  Papen,  iv.  413. 

*  Tofim  and  Country  Magatin*,  iii.  626,  iv.  177;  Memt.  of  Uist 
ArabtUa  BoUon;  iSgmt.  of  Sopki*  Baddtl»y,  v.  61-103 :  Th*  Di^>Mad, 
William  Combe. 
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woat  of  tenns,  the  latter  on  one  occasicm  lefu^ng  a  chaflemge 
to  a  dud  that  Lord  Imham  had  sent  him  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  a  gentleman. 

After  the  announcement  of  Odcmel  Lattrell's  candidature 
the  temper  of  the  people  underwent  a  swift  change.  At  a 
mass  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  freehdders  in  the  Mile  End 
AssemMy  Room  it  was  reserved  to  return  Wilkes  to  Parlia- 
ment as  often  as  the  House  of  Commons  expdled  him.  It 
became  evident  that  the  populace  was  [H^pared  to  plunge 
into  rebdlicm  in  defence  of  the  freedom  of  election.  The 
mere  presentation  of  an  address  to  the  king  t^  scnne  of  the 
merchants  of  London  excited  the  mob  to  the  wildest  fury, 
and  the  zealous  loyalists  passed  through  the  streets  on  their 
way  to  St.  James's  Palace  amidst  a  riotous  multitude, 
who  pelted  the  proces^on  during  the  whole  journey  with 
volleys  of  sticks  and  stones.  Shouts  of  "  Wilkes  and  no 
king  "  rent  the  air,  and  outside  the  palace  an  angry  crowd 
beat  and  insulted  everyone  who  endeavoured  to  pass  within. 
Noblemen  were  dragged  from  their  carriages.  Lackejrs 
were  rolled  in  the  mud.  Even  a  raiment  of  foot-guards 
did  not  intimidate  the  mob,  who  jeered  at  the  muskets  and 
dared  the  soldiers  to  fire.  A  hearse,  draped  in  black,  was 
driven  down  St.  James's  Street,  displaying  pictures  re- 
presenting the  shooting  of  Allen  in  St.  George's  Fields  and 
the  bludgeoning  of  Clarke  by  the  Irish  chairman  at  Brent- 
ford. It  was  not  tmtil  a  troop  of  horse  had  charged  upon 
the  mob  that  the  riot  was  queUed.'  To  all  a[^>earance  the 
country  was  on  the  verge  <A  revolution. 

"  Peace  is  at  present  restored,"  wrote  Walpde  a  few 
days  later,  voicing  the  general  opinion  of  the  hour,  "  Peace 
is  at  present  restored,  and  the  rebellion  adjourned  to  the 
13th  of  April,  when  Wilkes  and  Ccdonel  Luttrell  are  to 
fight  a  pitched  battle  at  Brentford."    The  latter   was 

I  PubUe  AdtitrHsw,  March  33,  1769  :  GrtnoilU  Pmptrs,  iv.  416 ;  Hitt. 
of  IMgn  of  Ctorgt  III,  U.  Walpole,  iU.  333-3 ;  Cat.  of  SaUHetU  Prixlt, 
iv.  514-16 ;  W****  of  T.  G*my  (E.  Gaae),  lu.  339 ;  Rist.  MSS.  Cvmm., 
loth  Vjepatt,  Appendix,  Put  I,  413-4- 
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bdieved  to  run  so  great  a  risk  that  odds  were  freely  ofiered 
against  his  life,  and  the  aathorities  loolced  forward  to  the 
pdling-day  with  grave  apprehension.  Adequate  prepara- 
tions, however,  were  made  to  deal  with  the  threatened 
rebellion.  A  proclamation  had  been  published  in  the 
Gazette,  and  the  capital  was  filled  with  soldiers.  Yet,  as 
the  electitm  drew  nearer  the  Wilkites  became  less  bellicose. 
The  patriot's  handbills  to  the  Uiddlesex  freeholders  ceased 
to  hturl  threats  against  the  Government.  Some  of  the  most 
influential  of  his  supporters  were  anxious  to  prevoit  a 
renewal  of  the  disttu-bances.  Instructions  were  given  to 
the  committees  that  there  must  be  no  rioting. 

The  contest  itself  began  to  be  amusing.  In  addition  to 
Vnilus  and  Luttrell  two  other  candidates  took  the  field. 
Sergeant  William  Whitaker,  an  amlxtious  barrister  of  stnne 
ability  but  with  more  vanity,  thrust  himself  into  the  fray  in 
the  hope  that  the  Rockingham  party  would  recognise  him  as 
the  official  Whig  candidate,  alive  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that 
if  Luttrell  were  kilted  by  the  mob  he  might  step  into  his 
shoes.*  The  other  adventurous  soul  was  Captain  David 
Roach,  nicknamed  "  Ilger,"  a  conventional  Hibernian 
swashbuckler,  who  had  lived  n[>on  his  wits  with  varied 
success  for  many  years,  often  seeming  to  illustrate  the 
contemporary  adage  that  "  if  one  threw  a  naked  Irishman 
over  London  Bridge  he  would  come  up  at  Westminster  in 
a  laced  coat  and  a  sword."  Ever  ^ce  the  affair  of  the 
general  warrant  this  Hger  Roach  had  striven  to  win 
Wilkes's  friendship  l^  offering  to  "  chastise "  indiscrimi- 
nately any  Scotsman  in  Europe,  and  he  came  forward  as 
a  candidate,  with  Wilkes's  permission,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  be  able  to  provoke  Colonel  Luttrell  to  cross  swords 
with  him.  Small,  pale,  and  scowling,  with  a  black  patch  on 
his  cheek  and  "  a  quivering  eye,"  the  appearance  of  the 
bully  raised  laughter  throughout  the  constitneucy,  where 

*  Garrick  Corrfpondmus,  i.  340 ;  GrtmrilU  Pap»n,  iv.  419 ;  Whitaker 
is  cnicstured  as  Swgeant  CiiGnit  in  Foote'a  farce.  The  Lmmt  Lomt, 
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he  was  regarded  as  a  mountebanlc  put  np  t^  the  witty  \mices 
in  travesty  of  his  piindpal  (^ptment.' 

Good-humoor  continued  to  prevail  on  the  morning  of 
the  Section.  The  leaders  of  the  popular  party  held  their 
followers  wdl  in  hand,  and  their  organisation  was  as  ela- 
borate as  usual.  Never  before  had  the  processions  of 
voters  that  marched  to  Brentford  been  so  large  or  more 
imposing.  Bands  of  music,  waving  standards,  flags  that 
displayed  the  stirring  watch-words  "  Hagna-Carta "  and 
"  Bill  of  Ri^ts,"  cavalcades  of  horsemen  four  abreast,  an 
endless  stream  of  hackney-coaches  draped  in  blue  and  full 
of  exuberant  freeholders  with  cockades  in  their  hats,  all 
these  splendid  tokens  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  power  delighted  the 
holiday  crowds  as  they  passed  through  the  London  streets. 
One  high-spirited  body,  carrying  the  banners  of  the  various 
societies  to  which  this  hero  belonged  (the  Lumber  Troopers, 
Antigallicans  and  the  like,)  halted  out^de  Newgate  to 
serenade  one  of  their  irrational  fellows,  named  Captain 
Miles  Allen,  who  had  been  ^ut  up  for  sending  a  challenge 
to  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  then  making  their  way  to 
the  Royal  Ejtchange  they  shouted  mockingly  for  the  van- 
quished  Dingley  to  go  with  them  as  their  candidate.  It 
was  noted  that  many  ladies  were  wearing  Iveast-knots  of 
blue  and  silver  in  honour  of  Wilkes. 

The  court  party  was  able  to  make  little  display  in 
response.  It  had  been  intended  that  Gilond  Luttrdl 
should  ride  to  Brentford  with  3  large  escort  of  gentlemen, 
but  scarcely  more  than  a  score  kept  their  appointment,  and 
the  httle  band  had  to  leave  the  house  of  the  candidate  1^ 
the  back  garden  to  avoid  the  crowd.  On  coming  to  Hyde 
Park  Comer  a  jeering  mob  closed  around  the  cavalcade, 
and  though  a  few  of  them,  including  the  candidate,  managed 
to  force  their  way  to  KnightstHidge,  the  rest  wore  drivra 

I  Add.  HSS.  30,867,  f.  335 :  30,868,  f.  1 :  30.870,  f.  134 ;  30,876,  fi.  33, 
33;  TonmMidCoitiUryMtigarint,vu.  3Sg,6ST,  CovuiiGari*mMafa*i»e,m. 
118  :  St.  Jtumt's  Chromclt,  33~35,  Oct.  1763  ;  UiddUttn  Jommtd,  Jnnc 
4,  1774  ;   Ann.  Stgititr  (1775)1  P-  337 ;  Mtugraoe's  Obituary,  vi,  270, 
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back  to  town.  True  to  his  resolve  Luttrelt  made  his  way 
to  Brentford  and  mounted  the  hustings,  but  had  it  not  been 
for  the  protection  of  James  Townsend,  who,  being  a  pro- 
minent Wilkite,  was  able  to  control  the  people,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  paid  for  his  intrepidity  with  bis  life. 

It  was  not  till  after  five  o'clock  that  the  poll  was  closed. 
Although  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  Wilkes  was 
less  than  at  the  first  election,  his  total  being  only  1143, 
Lnttrell  received  no  more  than  296,  while  5  were  given 
to  Sergeant  Wbitaker.  Early  in  the  forenoon  Tiger  Roach 
withdrew  his  candidature,  it  being  noised  abroad  that  he 
had  been  bribed  1^  the  Government.  After  the  election 
was  over  the  mob  returned  in  triumph  to  London,  several 
thousand  stroi^,  "  with  colours  flying  and  music  playing," 
and,  marching  through  St.  James's  Street  past  the  royal 
palace,  they  made  their  way  to  the  King's  Bench  prison 
"to  congratulate  Mr.  Wilkes  on  his  success."  At  night 
there  were  illuminations  "  from  Northumberland  House  all 
tlirou^  the  city,  but,"  probaUy  because  the  town  was 
fnll  of  soldiers,  "  no  riot  nor  compulsion." ' 

On  the  next  day  the  election  was  once  more  declared 
DuU  and  void,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  Messrs.  Townsend 
and  Sawl»idge  might  be  expelled  by  the  House  of  Commons 
far  their  temerity  in  proposing  Willras  after  he  had  been 
thrice  rejected.  During  the  debate  young  Charles  James 
Fox,  a  handstHue  and  doquent  maccaroni,  the  son  of  Lord 
Holland,  whose  jimcture  with  Bute  had  called  The  North 
Briton  into  bdng,  spoke  warmly  in  favour  of  the  expulsion, 
showing  plainly  that  the  Tories  at  last  had  produced 
another  great  orator.'  On  the  following  afternoon  Geoi^e 
Onslow,  one  of  the  demagogue's  renegade  friends,  proposed 
that  Colonel  Luttrell  "  ought  to  have  been  returned," 

*  Ptiblic  Advtrtistr,  Apiil  14  and  15.  1679 ;  Londtm  Magatime,  xxxviii. 
3i8 ;  Polihcai  R4g;  iv.  29*-* :  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  loth  Report,  Appen- 
dix X.  Put  I,  p.  413  ;  WatfoU's  Letltrs  (Toynbee),  vii.  adft-^ ;  Mtmoirs 
0/  Ot  SHt»  1^  Gsorg$  III,  U.  VTaipoie,  23S-6. 

*  Cormpondmc*  cfC.  J.  Fox,  i.  ji. 
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cootaidiiig  tliat  "  wlien  votes  were  given  to  a  person  in- 
capable of  being  chosen  these  votes  were  looked  up(m  as 
being  thrown  away  and  the  person  next  on  the  pM  was 
always  elected."  Although  this  argument,  upon  which 
the  Government  entirely  based  their  case,  was  routed  by 
Sergeant  Glynn,  who  showed  that  Wilkes  was  not  dis- 
qualified by  law  but  only  by  the  vote  of  one  part  of  the 
legi^ture,  "  the  Smry  Motion-maker  "  carried  his  rescda- 
tion  by  a  maJMity  of  54  in  the  eariy  hours  of  Sunday 
morning.' 

In  s[»te  ci  this  last  provocatioD  there  was  no  popular 
demonstration,  the  WiUdtes  bearing  the  expulsion  of  their 
idol  with  amazing  fortitude.  The  least  incentive  would 
have  raised  a  riot,  but  no  cme  seemed  eager  to  arouse  the 
mob.  For  at  last,  though  so  late  in  the  day,  the  Opposition 
was  ready  to  take  up  Wilkes's  c^ise  once  more,  and  the 
shrewdest  of  the  patriots  preferred  to  await  the  result  of 
parliamentary  agitation.  The  first  sldrmi^  with  the 
Government  took  place  on  the  8th  of  May,  when,  after  con- 
sidering a  petition  {x^sented  by  the  Middlesex  freehiddas, 
the  House  of  Conuncms  decided  by  a  majority  of  69  that 
Colonel  Luttrell  had  been  duly  elected.'  "  A  most  ^orioos 
day,"  Eari  Temple  described  it,  "  not  a  shadow  of  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  disqualification,"  and  he  con- 
sidered that  the  minority  had  iaa^t  a  good  fight.'  His 
satisfaction  was  justified.  Although  the  OppositicBi  was 
split  up  into  several  factions,  and  although  many  a  true 
Whig  regarded  the  question  of  the  Middlesex  dectitm  as 
merely  a  weapon  with  which  to  fight  his  way  back  to  ofhce, 
from  that  time  onward  it  remained  their  best  rallying-oy 
of  all,  Mr.  Wilkes  and  his  seat  in  Parliament  continuing 
to  be  a  subject  of  debate  that  every  minister  had  most 
reason  to  dread. 

>  ParliamtMtary  History,  xvi.  585-4 ;   CmMmiUh'$  D*Mh,  L  366-86. 
■  JoumtU  of  Mous*  of  Commmu,  xzxH.  431. 
*  Chatkam  Corrupondtmo,  tU.  357. 
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At  one  time  or  another  daring  the  next  two  years 
all  the  finest  intellects  in  the  land  were  occufned  in  the 
craitroversy.  In  both  Houses  the  greatest  orators  made 
notable  ^>eeches  to  justify  the  decisicm  of  the  Commons  or 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  electorate.  The  most 
distinguished  authors  wrote  letters  to  the  newspapers  and 
pubhsfaed  elaborate  tracts.  In  the  daily  journals  and  the 
monthly  magazines  the  discussion  was  continued  by  a  host 
of  fluent  pens. 

The  problem  of  the  Middlesex  election  involved  three 
distinct  issues.  The  House  of  Commons  claimed  the  right 
not  cnly  to  expel  the  ofieoding  member,  but  to  disqualify 
him  from  beii^  re-dected  until  after  a  dissolutitm  of  Parlia- 
ment, and.  being  defied  by  bis  constituency,  to  nominate 
another  in  his  place.  The  ministers  based  their  case  upcm 
the  contention  that  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  the 
sole  judge  in  regard  to  the  seat  of  any  of  its  members.' 
The  patriotic  party  retorted  that  the  electcHS  had  an 
mberent  right  of  choosing  their  own  representative, 
provided  that  he  was  not  disqualified  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  Government  declared  that  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  itsdf  created  a  k^  disability,  and 
therefore  the  choice  of  Luttrell  was  an  inevitaUe  result. 

Ifnch  foren^c  eloquence  was  devoted  to  this  particular 
argument,  ^  William  Meredith,  in  a  popular  pam^dilet 
entitled  The  Question  Stated,  protested  that  Wlkes  still 
was  "digiUe  of  common  right"  and  could  not  be  dis- 
qualified but  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.*  Dr.  Blaclcstone, 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of  "  The  Question  Stated."  con- 
tended that  since  Wilkes  was  under  the  ban  of  a  vote  of 
the  Ixxffer  House  he  was  incapacitated  by  the  law  and 
custom  of  Parliament.*  To  which  Meredith  replied,  in 
a  Lttttr  to  Dr.  Blackstone,  that  the  law  and  custcm  of 

>  M*moirttifDulHOfGrtflon,f.i9y 

*  Tkt  QtutHon  Slattd  (G.  WoodfaU),  1769. 

■  A  tMtorlotke  Autlipr  of  ■■  ThtQueitiom  SM«d"  {CBaOxunt),  1169. 
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Pariiament  depended  on  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  there 
was  no  law  in  the  Statute  Book  ^^ch  deprived  the  popular 
candidate  of  the  right  of  being  re-elected  by  his  constituents. 
"  The  whob  Legislature  can  create  an  incapacity,"  he  a^^ied. 
"  but  the  House  of  Commons  alone  cannot,"  and  the  pro- 
portion became  one  of  the  chief  moral  dogmas  of  the 
patriots.*  It  was  open,  however  to  the  ministerial  party  to 
reply  with  some  reason  that  the  consent  of  the  whde  l^is- 
lature  in  this  particular  case  was  merely  a  question  of  form, 
since  it  was  obvious  that  the  Upper  House  would  have 
endorsed  any  resolution  of  the  Lower,  while  the  approval  of 
the  Sovereign  must  have  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  convictions  of  the  extreme  Tories,  who,  with  strange 
inconsistency,  were  willing  to  attribute  a  species  of  divine 
right  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  ex- 
pounded by  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  pamphlet  called  The  False 
Alarm,  the  rhetcnic  of  which  is  its  most  admiratde  feature. 
"  A  member  of  the  House  cannot  be  cited  for  his  omduct 
in  Parliament  before  any  other  court,"  the  lexicographer 
declared  with  an  odd  confusion  of  issues,  "  and  thociore 
if  the  House  cannot  punish  him  he  may  attack  with  im- 
punity the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  title  of  the  King."  ■ 
It  was  pointed  out,  however,  a  hundred  times  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  punishing  Wilkes  twice  over  for 
two  of  the  offences  that  had  caused  his  expul^on.  while 
for  another  of  his  alleged  crimes  he  might  well  have  been 
prosecuted  at  common  law.  "  If  the  Commons  have  only 
the  power  of  dismissing  for  a  few  days  the  man  vbom  his 
constituents  can  immediately  send  hack,"  the  Doctor 
maintained,  in  another  oft-repeated  proposition, "  if  they  can 
expel  but  cannot  exclude,  they  have  nothing  more  than 
nominal  authority,  to  which  perhaps  obedience  never  may 
he  paid."  *    The  obvious  reply  to  vdiich  was  the  objection 

>  A  Litter  to  Dr.  BlaeksUm*  (G.  Woodfall),  1770,  p.  43. 
»  T*#  Faha  Alarm  (T.  Cadell,  and  ©d.  1770),  p.  9. 
■  ThM  Falu  Alarm,  p.  19, 
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that  the  House  not  only  had  expelled  and  excluded  a  dis- 
obedient member,  but  had  proceeded  to  invade  the  rights 
of  the  electorate  by  choosing  another  man  in  his  place. 

In  an  able  essay,  entitled  "  The  Case  of  the  last  Election 
for  the  County  of  Middlesex  considered,"  the  ubiquitous 
Jeremiah  Dyson  published  the  best  defence,  perhaps,  of 
any  pamphleteer  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  making 
a  brave  attempt  to  establish  the  tremendous  proposition 
that  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
created  in  him  such  an  incapacity  to  be  re-elected  that  at  a 
subsequent  election  any  votes  given  to  him  were  null  and 
vud,  and  that  any  other  candidate,  who,  except  the  person 
expelled,  had  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  oi^ht  to  be  the 
sitting  member.  Although  quoting  many  precedents  he 
failed  to  refute  the  unanswerable  objection  of  "  Junius," 
who  ai^ed  that "  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce  some  statute 
in  which  that  positive  provision  stuU  have  been  made,  that 
special  disability  clearly  created,  and  the  consequence  of  it 
declared,  or,  if  there  be  no  such  statute,  the  custom  of 
Parliament  must  then  be  referred  to,  or  some  case  or  cases 
strictly  in  point  must  be  produced  with  the  decision  of  the 
court  upon  them.  .  .  ." ' 

"  If  the  Commons  begin  to  tell  a  constituency  whom  it 
shall  n<4  choose,"  Wilkes  had  proclaimed  in  prophetic 
words,  "  they  will  proceed  to  tell  it  whom  it  shall  choose."  ■ 
Alter  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  8th 
of  May  the  choice  of  Luttrell  became  the  one  grand  point 
at  issue,  in  comparison  with  which  the  powers  of  expulsion 
appeared  nugatory  and  irrelevant.  The  opponents  of  the 
Government  protested  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  had 
the  right  of  admitting  members  to  sit  in  Parliament  against 
an  acknowledged  majority  of  legal  electors,  the  right  of  the 
freeholders  to  choose  their  own  refHesentatives  had  dis- 

>  Tht  Com  of  lit*  hut  Election  for  t/u  County  of  Middltsex  considersd 
(T.  CadcU,  1769) ;  BiograpkUs  of  Willut  and  Cobbttt,  Rev.  J.  S.  Wataon. 
pp.  78-80;   La«»rn>//««ii»j  (Bohn,  1910),  i.  177. 

■  Address  to  Hiddlesez  Freeholders  on  Feb.  4,  1769. 
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appesied.  No  one  denied  that  tbe  Commoos  had  the 
power  to  expel  an  obnoxious  membea-,  but  althoi^  tbe 
Government  quoted  many  precedents  to  suit  its  purpose, 
it  failed  to  prove  that  a  vote  of  the  tower  House  could  act 
as  a  disqualification. 

A  quarrel  between  the  legislatore  and  the  electorate  is  as 
futile  and  as  undignified  as  a  qoarrel  between  a  parent  and 
an  adult  child.  In  the  great  controversy  that  raged  around 
the  Middlesex  election  it  was  passion  and  not  reascm  that 
played  the  chief  part.  Had  the  ministers  been  fortified 
by  a  thousand  precedents  their  policy  towards  the  sitting 
member  would  have  been  neither  wise  not  expedient.  No 
argument  would  convince  the  electors  that  the  Government 
had  either  law  or  justice  on  their  side  in  not  allowing  Wilkes, 
for  whom  more  than  iioo  had  voted,  to  become  their  repre- 
sentative, and  in  seating  Luttrell,  who  was  snppcoted  by 
less  than  300,  in  the  place  of  their  chosen  man.  When  they 
had  elected  him  originally  he  was  not  a  prisono*,  nor  was 
he  legally  an  outlaw,  nor  disqualified  in  any  other  way,  and 
the  administration  had  tacitly  acknowledged  the  fact  by 
doing  nothing  to  interfere  with  his  candidature.  That  he 
had  been  shut  up  since  in  the  Marsbalsea  in  St.  George'-s 
Fields  was  r^arded  as  a  matter  that  merely  conconed  the 
Middlesex  freeh(dders,  who  were  aware,  before  they  gave 
their  votes  after  his  expulsion,  that  they  would  be  deprived 
of  his  services  in  Parliament  for  two  years.  Not  only  did 
the  electOTS  fail  to  comprdliend  how  a  mne  rescdution  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  even  though  it  was  raterated  four 
times,  could  deprive  them  of  the  right  of  selecting  their 
own  representative,  but  they  were  embittered  by  the  terms 
in  which  the  resolution  was  framed.*  Tbe  accumulated 
charges  set  frath  in  the  motion  under  which  Wilkes  had 
been  expelled  wa%  considered  to  be  merely  an  excuse  ft»' 
ministerial  tyranny.  Everyone  was  convinced  that  the 
member  for  Middlesex  would  have  been  allowed  to  retain 
*  JoMfnal  of  HovM  0/  Commons,  xxxtl.  178. 
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his  seat  U  he  had  done  nothing  to  proved  the  Govenunent, 
and  the  arguments  of  the  court  party,  believed  to  be  manu- 
factured to  fit  the  occasion,  seemed  to  ling  hollow  and  in- 
sincere  even  when  their  Ic^c  was  sound. 

The  struggle  over  the  Middlesex  election  was  not  merely 
a  struggle  between  the  House  of  Conmions  and  a  particular/ 
ccmstitueocy.  It  was  a  struggle  between  the  Crown  and 
Parliament  on  the  one  hand  and  the  larger  part  of  thet 
nation  on  the  other.  If  the  fre^olders  of  Middlesex  had 
been  as  docile  and  sabservient  as  the  citizens  of  Aylesbury 
it  is  improbaUe  that  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes  would  have 
caused  much  turmoil,  but  when  his  constituents  refused  to 
accept  any  other  representative  the  wbcAe  country  began  to 
take  sides  in  the  fray.  The  object  lesson  was  me  of  grave 
significance.  What  had  happened  to  Middlesex  to-day 
might  be  the  fate  to-mcnow  of  any  borough  or  county 
in  the  land  I  All  persons  td  advanced  political  opinions, 
whether  ch*  not  they  admired  the  perscmaUty  of  John  Wilkes,  i 
CMisidered  it  their  duty  to  espouse  his  cause.  For  the 
moment  at  least  Ubarty  seemed  synonymous  with  his  name. 

The  large  majority,  too,  of  his  adherents  were  non- 
electors.  If  not  coatless,  as  he  himself  had  suggested,  most 
d  the  Wilkites  at  any  rate  were  voteless  men.  Hitherto,  an 
extension  of  the  franchise  had  been  neither  advocated  nor 
desired.  The  great  mass  c^  the  people  wa«  content  to 
leave  the  British  constitution  undisturbed,  and  to  order 
themselves  lowly  and  reverently  towards  their  betters. 
Now,  and  for  the  first  time  perhaps  since  "  the  glorious 
Revolution,"  the  non-dector  b^an  to  realise  and  regret  his 
own  impotency.  From  this  date  onward  a  definite  agi- 
tation icor  Parliamentary  reform  was  an  established  political 
{Jiencanenon,  and  a  party  that  advocated  a  mcnv  widdy 
extended  sufiage  became  an  important  element  in  the 
state.  Although  circumstances  postponed  the  fulfilment 
ai  these  ambitions  for  more  than  sixty  years,  the  aspirations 
that  were  awakened  during  the  contest  over  the  Middlesex 
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electi<»i  were  never  allowed  to  sleep.  Hie  pioneers  of 
1769  were  the  political  ancestws — with  a  distinct  and  un- 
broken lineage — of  the  men  who  carried  the  Refwm  Bill 
of  1832. 

The  fight  over  John  Wilkes's  seat  in  Paiiiament  had 
another  and  a  still  more  important  result.  It  warned  the 
nation  of  a  danger,  which,  although  hastened  t^  the  re- 
actionary pohcy  of  Geoige  the  Third,  had  m^iaced  the 
constitution  also  in  the  days  of  Walpole  and  of  Fdham. 
The  executive  now  held,  the  l^islature  in  complete  subjec- 
tion. The  individual  poUtician  had  lost  all  his  indepen- 
dence. The  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
become  the  humUe  obedient  servant  of  the  Gov^nment 
<rf  the  day.  Its  members  were  merely  pawns  in  the 
political  game  and  made  every  move  as  the  ministerial  hand 
directed  them.  From  the  moment  of  their  election  the 
supporters  of  the  administration  ceased  to  be  representatives 
of  the  people,  having  sc^  themselves  into  bondage  itx  seven 
years.  At  the  same  time  the  domination  of  the  ministers 
was  substantially  confirmed  l^  their  disposal  of  patronage, 
any  recalcitrant  follower  being  paid  his  i»ice  if  it  was 
worth  the  while,  and  the  recent  manipulations  in  the  Cjvil 
Service,  whereby  a  host  of  clerks  had  become  the  nominees 
of  the  administration,  bad  increased  the  influence  of  the 
party  in  power  in  an  immeasuraUe  d^^ee.^ 

To  the  British  nation,  which  has  always  cherished  the 
principle  of  representative  government,  the  threatened 
advent  of  a  bureaucracy  seined  an  unwelcome  change. 
Many  staunch  ministerialists  v/eax  dismayed  to  see  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  muzzled  and  its  members 
reduced  to  mere  automata.  Few  had  anticipated  that 
party  discipline  would  demand  the  surrender  of  all  con- 
science and  all  initiative.  From  the  time  of  the  Uiddlesex 
election  a  natural  reaction  began  to  set  in,  and  a  s^es 
of  counter-checks  gradually  won  back  a  much  fuller  measure 

•  Etarly  History  o/C.  J.  Fox,  Trevelyan,  pp.  31-3. 
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of  independence  for  the  individoal  member  of  Parliament.^ 
The  mutiny  of  leading  statesmen,  such  as  Chatham  and 
Shelbume,  Conway  and  Camden,  was  the  first  indication 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  break  away  sooner  or 
later  from  the  fetters  with  which  it  was  bound.  Many 
influential  members  of  the  Opposition,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate that  they  at  least  were  the  representatives  of  the 
people  still,  began  to  make  a  practice  of  addressing  public 
meetings,  which,  by  affording  the  private  politician  the 
means  of  sheltering  himself  behind  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
stituents, helped  to  imdermine  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  became  the  custom  for  the  electors  to  show  that 
they  expected  some  sort  of  allegiance  from  their  own  member 
by  "  issuing  instructions  "  to  him  in  the  form  of  an  address, 
petition,  or  remonstrance  to  Parliament  or  to  the  Crown. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  greater  freedom  that  was  gained  at 
last  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  House  of  Commons,  an  esprit 
de  corps  and  a  love  of  common  princi|des  was  alone  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  loyalty  amidst  the  great  political  parties 
of  the  state.  Whether  he  has  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a 
monarch,  a  dictator,  or  as  a  constitutional  statesman,  the 
British  Parliament  has  never  tolerated  the  methods  of  the 
drill  sergeant  longer  than  it  has  been  obliged. 

Wth  a  loyal,  an  apathetic,  and  an  industrious  people 
upon  which  to  work  his  will  it  had  seemed  probable  that 
Geot^e  the  Third  would  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  banish 
"revolution  principles"  from  the  theory  of  government, 
and  might  make  himself  as  absdute  a  Sovereign  as  any 
Stuart  or  Tudor  king.  That  he  was  successful  only  par- 
tially in  his  design,  that  he  wsis  unable  to  establish  absol- 
utism on  any  true  foundation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  thus 

■  Who  was  a  person  of  much  greater  consequence  from  1783  to  the 
time  of  tbe  great  Reform  Bill  than  he  had  been  under  the  administrations 
of  Grafton  and  North.  The  publication  of  Parliamentary  debates,  for 
which  John  Wilkes  was  mainly  responsible,  helped  to  bring  about  this 
result,  but  tbe  change  had  its  origin  in  the  great  upheaval  that  b^an  in 
1769- 
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eariy  in  his  reign  he  found  himself  in  bitter  hostility  to  a 
lai^e  portion  of  bis  peoi^.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Middlesex  electi(»i  is  one  of  the  great  constitutional  land- 
marks cA  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  rai  this  account 
that  John  Wilkes  was  <xie  (d  the  most  important  political 
personages  of  his  time. 

The  other  more  important  pamphlets  on  the  Middlesex  election,  besides 
those  mentioned  in  the  text,  are : 

A  LOUr  from  a  Mtwim  of  Parliamtta  .  .  .  on  tt#  .  .  .  MiddUuM 
Ehaions.     H.  Hingeston,  1769 

Th*  Speech  of  a  RigU  HonoutabU  Cmllmum  {Le.  George  Grenville)  <m 
the  Malum  for  ExpeUing  Mr.  WiUus.    ].  Almoa.  1769. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  George  Gre^wUU.  [By  John  Wilkes.]  Isaac 
Fell.  1769. 

A  Fair  Tritd  on  tkt  Important  QnestUm,  or  the  Right*  of  Election  A  sserted. 
[By  Mackintosh,  bUTi*t«t.}    J.  Almon,  1769. 

A  Letttr  (0  Samtiet  Johnson.    [By  John  Wilkes.      J.  Almon.  1 770. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

A   HOLIDAY  IN  PRISON 

1768-1770 

DURING  the  many  hundred  years  that  the  famous 
I  gaol  existed  in  St.  Geoi^e's  Fields  no  human 
being  ever  served  a  term  of  imprisonment 
within  its  walls  under  such  happy  conditions  as 
John  Wilkes.  From  first  to  last  it  must  have  been  evident 
to  him  that  he  continued  to  be  the  most  popular  man  in 
England.  Any  munber  of  £riends  were  allowed  to  visit 
him  whenever  they  de^red.  His  board  was  sumptuous, 
his  lodging  the  best  that  the  prison  could  provide.  And, 
greatest  solace  of  all,  he  was  aUe  to  pursue  his  crusade  on 
bdiaU  of  "  Liberty  "  without  hindrance,  being  permitted 
to  write  and  publish  whatever  he  chose,  and  to  take  counsel 
with  the  most  militant  of  his  supporters.  Except  that  be 
was  prohibited  from  leaving  the  gaol  he  was  as  mnch  his 
own  master  as  if  he  were  living  in  his  own  house. 

Anticipating  a  long  imprisonment,  his  first  considera- 
tion was  to  provide  a  home  for  his  daughter,  not  wishing 
her  to  remain  any  longer  in  "  the  di^nal  dungeon  of  St. 
Sepulchre's."  Polly  V^lkes  was  now  in  her  eighteenth 
year,  a  merry  amiatde  girl  with  much  charm  of  manner,  and 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  well-bred  Parisienne.  In 
sfnte,  however,  of  her  sparkling  black  eyes  she  was  in- 
oi'dinately  {dain,  almost  ngly,  resembling  her  father  in 
oearty  every  feature.  The  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
two  had  become  even  stronger  and  closer  still  ^ce  their 
frequent  partings,  and  she  was  more  attentive  than  ever  to 
ias  slightest  wish,  seeming  to  have  no  othn  thought  but 
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to  give  him  pleasure.  In  her  estimation  he  was  the  greatest 
hero  and  the  noblest  martyr  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
Few  women  have  shown  so  perfect  an  example  of  filial  affec- 
tion as  the  daughter  of  John  \'rakea. 

Suitable  lodgings  having  be^i  found  at  the  house  of  Hrs. 
Henley  in  Prince's  Court,  Folly  was  allowed  to  set  up  an 
establishment  on  her  own  account  with  her  devoted  maid. 
La  Vallerie,  to  take  care  of  her.  Apparentiy  ^le  was  de- 
lighted to  leave  Mrs.  Meade's  home,  and  her  mother  does 
not  seem  to  have  ofiered  any  objection.  "  I  hope  in  Prince's 
Court,  as  everywhere  else,"  wrote  her  father,  when  she 
first  told  him  of  the  new  arrangement,  "  to  give  you  every 
convenience,  every  elegance,  every  pleasure.  I  know  your 
perfect  prudence,  and  have  every  reliance  on  your  good 
conduct  in  all  things.  The  more  you  have  be^i  tried  the 
more  I  have  found  reason  to  approve  and  love  you.  I  can 
safely  trust  you  to  be  your  own  mistress."  *  Now  that 
he  bad  endowed  her  with  every  accom[dishment,  he  was 
anxious  that  she  should  prove  also  a  good  housewife.  "  I 
beg  my  dear  girl  to  buy  a  house-book,"  he  wrote  later, 
"  and  to  set  down  all  expenses,  begioning  from  the  first  of 
her  coming  to  Prince's  Court.  Monday  will  be  a  good  day 
to  settle  the  whole,  and  to  pay  the  week's  expenses.  One 
thing  I  insist  on;  which  is,  that  my  dear  daughter  does  not 
deny  herself  any  [deasure  of  any  kind  she  chooses,  and  let 
me  know  what  it  is,  and  I  will  contrive  it.  ...  I  never 
expend  for  myself  with  so  much  pleasure  as  for  my  dear 
girl."  ' 

The  King's  Bench  prison,  which  stood  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  Blackman  Street  in  St.  George's  Fields,  was 
said  by  a  contemporary  historian  to  resemble  "  a  neat 
little  regular  town."  Lofty  walls,  thirty  feet  in  height, 
surrounded  the  block  of  buildings,  leaving  sufficient  ^>ace 
for  a  garden  and  recreation  groimd.    Save  for  the  turnkeys    ■ 

'  Life  of  Wilkes,  J.  Almon,  iii.  184  ;   Add.  MS.  30.879,  f.  125. 
•  Lift  of  WUkts,  J.  Almon,  hi.  286 :  Add.  MS.  30.879.  t.  ti6. 
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at  the  gate,  there  was  notbii^  about  the  place  to  si^gest 
that  it  was  used  as  a  gaol.  Along  either  side  of  a  broad 
thoroughfare — ^known  as  King  Street — ^that  ran  through 
the  centre  of  the  prison,  were  rows  of  shops  and  tradesmen's 
stalls,  around  which  a  crowd  of  eager  customers  was  to  be 
seen  during  the  whole  day.  Near  the  entrance  stood  a 
cofEee-hoose,  v4tere  the  [nisoner  m^ht  read  the  daily  journal 
over  his  morning  pipe.  A  tavern  and  a  tap-house  farther 
down  the  road  did  as  brisk  a  trade  as  any  other  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark.  There  was  a  fives-court  also  that 
was  nmch  patronised  by  the  younger  inhabitants.  Both 
the  debtors  as  well  as  the  convicts  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  were  free  to  roam  about  the  gaol  and  amuse  them- 
sdvee  as  th^  pleased.  At  the  end  of  King  Street,  standing 
in  a  small  paved  court  enclosed  from  the  rest  of  the  yard, 
was  a  two-storied  building  called  the  State-house,  contain- 
ing twelve  apartments  de  luxe  for  the  benefit  of  privileged 
prisoners.  In  "  the  most  spacious  and  pleasing  room  "  on 
the  first  floor  in  this  secluded  portion  of  the  gaol,  with  its 
wiiulows  ovo-looldng  St.  George's  Fields,  JcAm  Wilkes  todc 
up  his  abode  on  the  day  of  his  commitment,  and  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  retain  it  until  his  sentence  expired.* 

Zealous  partisans  vied  with  each  other  from  the  first 
in  showering  gifts  upon  the  great  man.  "  His  table," 
said  aneminent  historian,  "  was  daily  furnished  with  the 
most  rare  and  costly  delicacies,  presented  to  him  by 
admirers."  The  articles  of  food  which  arrived  at  the  gaol 
soon  became  a  serious  embarrassment.  A  piece  of  brawn, 
a  firkin  of  rock  caters,  a  Cheshire  cheese,  a  loaf  at  sugar, 
a  brace  of  fat  bucks,  with  turkejrs,  geese,  and  iowis,  all 
sorts  of  fish  and  every  kind  of  fruit,  in  season  and  out — 
these  and  similar  commodities  were  dehvered  by  the  carrier 
in  careless  profusion  several  times  a  week.    On  his  forty- 

>  Piiblic  Admrtiser,  May  7,  1768;  My  Own  Life  and  Times,  Tbomos 
SamarviOe,  p.  160 ;  Tk»  SkOe  of  Prutnu,  John  Howard,  243-4  ;  Hislory 
of  Surtty,  T.  AUen,  i.  147-8  ;  Old  g»d  Nem  London,  E.  Walford,  vi.  66-7 ; 
s  Handbook  of  London,  ii.  458. 
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third  birthday  the  Chevalier  d'Eon  seat  him  a  doccn  smolnd 
Russian  tODgaes,  r^rettiog  th^  they  had  not  "  the  do- 
quoice  of  Gcero  "  to  "  rejoice  properly."  Often  a  letter 
acaMnpanied  a  particular  present  to  intimate  that  it 
weighed  forty-five  pounds.  Even  before  the  bcco  had 
been  elected  an  alderman  a  turtle  was  a  favourite  form  of 
gift  with  his  wealthy  admirers,  and  during  the  month  after 
his  sentence  had  been  pronounced  he  gave  a  "  turtle  feast " 
on  two  occasions  to  "  persons  of  distinction."  A  silver 
medal,  bearing  his  own  portrait,  was  presented  to  him  in 
commemoratioin  of  the  first  Middlesex  election.  A  massive 
cup,  worth  a  hundred  pounds,  was  sent  to  him  on  his  Inrth- 
day.  After  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  ratepayers  of  Far- 
ringdon  Without,  a  generous  disciple  gave  him  an  alderman's 
gown  that  cost  forty  gumeas.  Before  he  had  been  in  priscm 
for  twdve  months  a  newspaper  paragraph  estimated  that 
he  had  received  presents  to  the  vahie  of  £2000.^ 

Boh  vivatit  always,  though  never  a  glutton,  Wilkes 
revelled  in  the  good  cheer  that  was  provided  for  him.  Being 
the  most  gregarious  creature  that  ever  hved,  his  room  was 
nearly  ahrays  full  of  company,  and  he  arranged  a  "  grand 
entertainment "  for  some  congenial  spirits  at  least  once  a 
week.  Yet  he  would  not  permit  social  amusements  to 
hinder  his  crusade.  Although  "hardly  serious  at  first," 
in  the  opinicm  of  Junius,  "he  was  now  an  enthusiast." 
His  numerous  manifestoes  to  the  Middlesex  electors  shaped 
the  poUtical  creed  of  every  devout  Wilkite.  Almost  daily  a 
trenchant  letter  or  a  smart  paragraph,  written  by  his  busy 
pen,  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  breathing  defiance 
against  the  Government.  A  cc»nmittee  of  his  principal 
suppcolxrs  took  counsd  with  him  at  frequent  intervals  to 
direct  the  policy  of  their  adhoents.  But  while  he  posed 
before  the  nation  in  his  most  dramatic  guise,  as  the  champicn 

■  Public  Aiv*Ttitsr,  Jnly  3,  16,  33 ;  Dec.  1,  176S :  Jan.  3,  6,  9,  ao ; 
Feb.  3,  3t ;  Uucli  18 :  Aug.  7,  is,  31,  1769  ;  G*HlUmam'i  Magtuin*  (1769), 
p.  509;  IMtno/WiUuttoUfDaitgliUr.l.  iii-ia. 
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of  Hberty  and  the  martyr  of  freedom,  the  iirepres^Ue 
homonr  of  the  man  kept  babblii^  forth  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  scene  was  changed  to  one  of  farce  or  cometfy.  It 
was  his  greatest  niisf<»tmie  that  he  could  only  remain 
serious  during  limited  periods. 

It  was  a  common  thing  for  ladies  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health  to  be  seized  with  an  inordinate  longing  to  gaze  upon 
the  face  of  the  captive  patriot,  and  Wlkea  with  nnfailing 
good  humour  was  alwajrs  ready  to  indulge  their  fancy.  One 
day  he  was  told  that  two  curious  gentlewomen  were  waiting 
at  the  lodge,  anxious  to  see  him.  Ordering  them  to  be 
shown  up  to  his  room  he  opened  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  when 
his  guests  had  arrived  he  asted  them  to  drink  the  toast — 
"  a  safe  and  speedy  delivery  to  the  three  of  us."  *  Owing 
mainly  to  his  love  of  burlesque,  anything  droll  or  fantastic 
relating  to  the  popular  leader  was  sure  to  find  its  way 
into  the  newspapers.  A  sort  of  cabalistic  humour  was  sup- 
posed to  be  associated  with  the  number  45.  If  these  figures 
were  announced  after  a  division  a  ripple  of  laughter  would 
pass  over  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
regarded  as  an  amusing  fact  if  4s  coaches  drove  in  one  day 
to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  or  when  45  tradesmen  dined 
tt^etber  o£E  45  pounds  of  beef  in  a  room  lighted  by  45 
candles.'  In  one  of  his  frolicsome  moods  the  patriot  had 
the  bad  taste  to  send  a  superfluous  turtle  as  a  i»esent  to 
the  Princess  Amelia,  the  aunt  of  the  king.*  During  his 
most  serious  moments  a  gibe  was  often  on  his  lips.  No 
public  man  could  pass  from  jest  to  earnest  with  more 
rapidity. 

A  little  later  in  his  life  he  was  scolded  by  Junius  iot 
another  frivolous  habit.  "  I  would  not  make  mysdf 
cheap,"  wrote  the  Great  Unknown,  "  hy  walking  the  streets 
so  much  as  you  do."*    At  this  period,  though  imable  to 

>  FtMU  AdMrtim,  1768. 

■  PiMtt  AivtrHtH,  Nov.  3  Mid  7,  1769- 

>  yoMTiMl  ofLadf  Mary  Cok»,  U.  33»-«. 
*  LMtn  of  Jwtim  (BcAn.  1908),  U.  93. 
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walk  atHToad,  he  was  always  ready  to  make  himseli  cheap  by 
joining  any  club  or  community  that  asked  for  his  patronage. 
The  Brotheihood  of  All  Souls,  the  Society  of  Hiccobites, 
the  Noble  Orcter  of  Free  United  Britons,  the  Honourable 
and  Ancient  Society  of  Leeches,  these  and  many  other 
similar  associations  enrolled  him  amoi^  their  members.* 
Undoubtedly,  his  willingness  "  to  be  all  things  to  all  men  " 
affected  his  prestige  almost  as  much  as  his  love  of  bufEoonery. 
Nearly  everyone  spoke  of  him  affectionately,  or  referred 
to  him  contemptuously,  as  Jack  or  Johnny  Wilkes.  The 
familiarity  that  breeds  contempt  robbed  him  of  the  authority 
that  should  distinguish  a  great  statesman. 

A  group  of  new  friends,  more  useful  and  zealous  than 
any  pohtical  associates  of  former  years,  had  now  gathered 
around  him.  Some  of  them  came  to  sup  or  dine  with  him 
in  his  luxurious  ceU  at  frequent  intervals.  John  Home, 
the  maccaroni  parson  with  one  eye,  who  bad  reserved  the 
two  best  inns  at  Brentford  in  TOIkes's  interest  during  the 
first  Middlesex  election  at  his  own  expense,  continued  to 
be  one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  popular 
cause.*  In  a  lordly,  patronising  way  Alderman  'William 
Beckford,  the  West  India  plutocrat,  also  allied  himself  with 
the  combative  little  band,  affording  valuable  assistance 
financially,  and  assisting  in  the  battle  in  Parhament  in  his 
bluff,  ostentatious  style.  A  person  of  rather  more  culture  £ind 
refinement,  though  inordinately  ugly  and  an  alderman  too, 
John  Sawbridge  by  name,  was  at  this  period  periiaps  the 
most  enthusiastic  among  Wilkes's  heutenants.  SjfHnng 
from  an  old  county  family  hving  at  Olantighe  in  Kent, 
he  was  supposed  to  have  leamt  his  pcihtical  ]:dulosophy 
from  his  sister,  Mrs.  Catherine  Macaulay,  who  was  the 
authoress  of  an  imaginative  work  in  praise  of  repubUcan 

<  Public  Adogrtiser,  March  7,  33,  39 ;  Uay  19,  1769.  AboDt  this  time 
he  became  a  FreemasoD.  Ur.  A.  M-  Broftdley  infonns  me  that  "  Joba 
WlkeswBB  initiated  on  Feb.  18,  1769,  in  the  Jerusalem  Lodge  at  a  meeting 
for  the  ptupoee  by  dispeiuatioD  in  King's  Bench  piison." 

*  Life  0/  Johm  Hortu  Tooht,  A.  Stephens,  i.  94. 
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pnnciples  under  the  title  of  a  Histoty  of  En^and.  Rich, 
honest,  and  indefatigable,  he  was  a  most  valuaUe  ally, 
though  Vi^lkes,  finding  him  much  less  pliable  than  he  had 
hoped,  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  "  more 
mulishness  than  understanding."  * 

Less  tractable  still,  as  his  finn,  rugged  features  indicated 
plainly.  Alderman  James  Townsend,  who  was  sherifi  along 
with  Sawbridge  in  the  year  1769,  had  been  the  most  resolute 
supporter  of  ^A^es  at  each  successive  election,  having  been 
threatened  with  expulsion,  together  with  his  colleague,  for 
nominating  the  dem^t^ue  after  the  House  had  declared 
that  he  was  not  eligiUe.  Robust  and  eloquent,  with  a 
quick,  hot  temper  and  a  fine  courage,  he  revelled  in  the 
battle  between  Parliament  and  the  Middlesex  electors, 
showing  himself  as  audacious  as  Wilkes  in  both  word  and 
deed.  Of  decent  birth,  having  the  prestige  of  a  University 
education,  a  wealthy  landowner  and  married  to  an  heiress, 
he  was  a  usefnl  friend  to  those  who  could  manage  to  work 
in  harmony  with  him.'  It  was  obvious,  however,  from  the 
first,  that  he  and  Wilkes  could  not  run  together  in  double 


If  Townsend  was  the  Danton  and  Wlkes  the  Robespierre 
of  the  comiti  de  saUd  that  met  in  the  State-house  of  the 
King's  Bench  prison,  Richard  Oliver,  soon  also  to  be  an 
alderman,  was  its  Marat.  Bom  in  a  tropical  land,  the 
nature  of  the  man  seemed  as  intemperate  as  the  climate  of 
his  birthplace,  blazing  at  white  heat  both  in  his  friendships 
and  his  enmities.  Black  and  swarthy,  with  sharp  features 
and  thin  cruel  hps,  the  expression  of  his  face  was  often 
sinister  and  vindictive,  and  when  once  his  indignation  had 

'  iMars  0/ Junius  (Boha),  1908,  ii.  83 ;  cf.  Mems.  of  Lord  Rockingham, 
>i'  96 ;  Lift  of  J.  Homt  Took*,  A.  Stephens,  U.  383 ;  Hist,  and  Post. 
Mtmoirs  of  N.  WraxaU  (Wheatley),  iii.  433. 

*  Af*fiK>ir«<i/a#  AAlfNqf  G*or^///,H.  Walpole,  iii.191:  Lif*  of  Lord 
SitOttmt,  E.  Fttxnunnce,  ii.  387-8  ;  Citiun*  of  London  and  Um  Rulers, 
B-  B.  Oridge ;  W.  P.  Coortney  in  Notes  and  Qwrits,  iitb  leries,  v.  3-4  ; 
GmUman's  Magatin*  (1787),  i^.  640,  738 ;  London  Magatin*  (177a). 
S07-8. 
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been  aroused  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  f<n^ive.  Scro- 
pnlously  honest,  he  was  always  mcrved  to  fierce  anger  by 
any  sign  of  meanness  or  guile,  and  he  never  feared  to  ^wak 
his  mind  however  great  the  cost.  Like  his  cousin  and 
brother-in-law,  Thomas  Oliver,  he  was  amtntious  of  civic 
honours,  and  few  Londcm  citizens  were  more  liberal  and 
open-handed  in  their  support  of  the  patriotic  cause.* 

Another  of  Wilkes's  trusted  advisers  was  an  ex-cha^ain 
of  George  the  Second,  Dr.  Ibomas  Wilscm  t^  name,  rector 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  said  to  have  been  banisbed 
from  the  chapel  royal  for  gross  flattery  of  the  reining 
king.  Though  a  man  of  character  and  intelligence,  he  made 
himself  a  general  laughing-stock  by  his  absurd  adoration  d 
Mis.  Macaulay,  the  female  histcnian,  to  whom  he  erected 
a  statue  in  his  church,  and  idolised  as  the  greatest  geniiis 
of  the  age.*  Several  other  old  friends  remained  staunch 
in  their  alle^nce.  John  Churchill,  the  popular  apotliecaiy 
of  Westminster;  Joseph  Mawbey,  the  owner  ci  the  dis- 
tillray  and  the  pigs ;  poor  Humphrey  Cotes,  who  stTO>ve  to 
pull  the  wires  as  vigorously  as  ever,  all  acted  as  a  sort  of 
general  stafi  to  the  impriscmed  demagogue,  along  with 
Sawlnidge,  Townsend,  Home,  and  OHver.  Tbe  pugilistic 
John  Reynolds,  who  bad  knocked  Dingl^  down,  continued 
to  be  Wilkes's  1^^  adviser,  with  the  occasi(MiaI  help  <d 
Serjeant  Glynn.  Various  members  of  the  Common  Council 
of  London,  such  as  George  Bellas  of  Doctor's  Commons, 
Samuel  Vaughan  of  Mindng  Lane,  and  Arthur  Beardmore, 
Lord  Temple's  solicitor,  proved  themselves  as  ardent  and 
as  invaluable  as  any  of  the  others. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  London  Tavern  in  Bish<^)sgatie 
Street  on  the  20th  of  February  1769,  the  little  band  of 
stalwarts  resolved  to  fcom  a  society  in  order  to  advance 

>  llr.  V.  L.  OUva  fn  Natu  and  Qimus,  8ti>  Mries,  hr.  ai? ;  Th»  Om- 
trowrsied  LfUfrs  of  WMu  and  Home,  ■pp.  Hi,  269,191;  Public  AiMrtimr, 
April  a?,  i77»  ;  Nov.  5, 177a. 

*  ToOTi  tmd  Cotmhy  liagtuim,  iU.  681,  viU.  675 ;  EmoP»a»  Mtiiftuim. 
iv.  33a-4- 
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theit  political  principles  and  to  assist  in  the  WiUdte  crosade. 
Fire  days  later  they  christened  themsdves  the  Supporters 
fd  the  Bill  of  Rights,  declaring  that  their  sole  aim  was 
"  to  maintain  and  defend  the  le^,  constitutional  liberty 
of  the  subject."  Previously,  it  had  been  agreed  to  "  con- 
tribute as  far  as  it  lay  in  their  power  to  the  support  of  Ifr. 
Wilkes,"  and  a  widespread  appeal  was  made  to  the  public 
lot  subscriptions.*  Obviously,  the  first  article  in  their  creed 
was  the  preservation  of  Uie  freedom  of  parliamentary 
electicn,  as  prescribed  in  King  Wlliam's  famous  statute, 
whicfa  was  considered  to  have  been  violated  in  the  Middle- 
sex election.  Subscriptions  poured  into  their  cofiers  in  a 
steady  cofuous  stream.  The  rich  merchants  of  Z^ndon 
gave  generously,  and  contributions  were  received  from  all 
parts  of  England.  A  wise  appeal  was  made  for  popular 
sympathy  by  representing  the  patriot  as  one  vrbo  had 
"  sufiered  very  greatly  in  his  private  fortune  from  the  severe 
and  repeated  persecutions  be  has  undergone  on  behalf  of 
the  public."  It  was  urged  in  the  preamUe  to  the  subscript 
tiim  paper  that  "  the  man  who  sufiers  tot  the  puUic  good 
EJiould  be  supported  by  the  putdic"  *  So  encouraging  was 
the  response  Uiat  his  friends  hc^ied  to  raise  sufficient  funds 
to  sati^  Wilkes's  creditors  and  to  purchase  him  a  subetan- 
tial  amuuty.* 

Though  Home  and  bis  colleagues  bef;an  theh:  work 
vrith  easy  confidence,  they  were  soon  dismayed  by  the 
enormity  of  the  task.  Wilkes's  debts  were  unextinguish- 
atde.  No  sooner  was  oae  claimant  appeased  than  a  host 
of  others  submitted  their  demands.  In  the  month  of 
March  it  was  estimated  that  the  patriot  owed  about  ;£i4,ooo. 
Eariy  in  June  the  sum  had  increased  to  ova  £17,000.  With 
his  two  fines  and  the  addition  of  dection  expenses,  the  total 

*  CmfrtHMrsial  Lttttn  of  Withts  and  Honu,  pp.  150-1,  170-2  ;  Lift  of 
WUktt,  J.  Almon,  iv.  7-9 ;  Uft  of  J.  Bom*  Tookt,  A.  Stephen*,  i.  160-4  i 
pHblie  AdBtrtistr,  Feb.  22  ;  GtydttmaiCt  Mtgatiiu  (1769),  p.  108. 

*  Lift  of  Wilkts,  ].  Almon,  iv.  8 ;  London  Magaiin*  (1769),  p.  110. 

*  Lift  off.  Harm  Tool>4,  A.  Ste^wns,  1.  167-8. 
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was  raised  to  more  than  ;f2i,ooo.  Even  then,  bills  to  the 
amount  of  {,7000  remained  unpaid.  Since  it  was  impos- 
^ble  to  dischaige  every  debt  in  full  the  greater  portion 
were  compounded,  several  private  creditors  bdng  generous 
enough  to  foi^  a  large  part  of  their  claims.  And  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  freeing  him  frcon  his  embarrass- 
ments the  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Ri^ts  allowed  V^lkes  a 
grant  of  a  £1000  a  year  for  his  persraial  use.  From  first  to 
last  it  was  calculated  that  the  balance  against  him  could 
not  have  been  less  than  £30,000.  Altogether  the  subscrip- 
tions received  try  the  society  only  amounted  to  about  two> 
thirds  of  this  sum. 

It  was  alleged  by  his  apologists  that  WillKS  had  in- 
curred ^£7000  of  these  debts  by  becoming  security  iat 
several  of  bis  biends,  but  they  produced  no  evid^ice 
to  show  that  anyone  except  ladies  of  easy  virtue  had 
profited  by  such  generositjt.  The  auditing  of  accounts  dis- 
closed many  samples  of  reckless  extravagance.  More  than 
£1000  was  owed  to  Parisian  jewellers.  Lauchlin  Macleane 
held  a  note  of  hand  for  £1200,  advanced  to  save  his  frimd 
from  bankruptcy  during  bis  residmce  in  France.  Between 
four  and  five  hundred  pounds,  borrowed  at  the  same  period, 
was  due  to  the  house  of  Foley.  Panchaud,  another  banker 
in  Paris,  claimed  £600.  The  pugilistic  Reynolds  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  upon  for  £1500.  There  was  a 
debt  of  £3000  contracted  many  years  previously,  owing  to 
Silva,  the  Jew,  which  had  been  reduced  or  compounded 
— some  said  repudiated  fraudulently — and  Wilkes  incurred 
much  odium  thereby.  It  was  discovered  also  that  he  owed 
neariy  £1000  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Aylesbury,  the 
mtmey  being  in  his  hands  as  trustee  \rtien  he  fied  fnmi  the 
country  after  bis  duel  with  Uartin.  In  a  similar  manner 
he  had  appropriated  £800  belonging  to  the  Buckinghamshire 
Militia,  but  in  both  instances  he  pleaded  tliat  he  had  bera 
obliged  to  leave  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Humphrey 
Cotes,  whose  failure  had  caused  the  sums  to  be  lost. 
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Though  not  wilfully  dishcmest,  Wilkes's  carelessness  in  money 
matters  was  scarcely  less  reprehensible  than  fraud.  Like 
most  professional  demagt^es,  he  considered  himself  entitled 
to  live  at  the  public  expense,  in  return  for  the  benefits, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  he  conferred  upon  the  people. 
Greater  statesmen  than  be  have  been  equally  slovenly  in 
keeping  their  accounts.^ 

Some  of  the  most  agreeable  tributes  to  his  popularity  ^ 
at  this  period  came  from  America.  Ever  since  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  tower  the  colonists  had  tak^i  a  deep  interest 
in  bis  strug^e  against  the  Govermnent,  amazed  that  one 
man  should  be  able  to  bafBe  all  the  resources  of  the  Crown. 
Having  similar  grievances  of  their  own,  they  could  not  fail  to 
be  gratified  by  the  abolition  of  general  warrants,  and  the 
incidents  of  the  Middlesex  election  must  have  suggested  the 
hope  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  those  who  were  to 
govern  them  would  be  recognised  to  the  full  in  their  own 
states.*  Since  his  brother-in-law,  George  Hayley,  had  a 
business  connection  with  Boston  it  is  probable  that  Wilkes 
was  informed  by  American  newspapers  and  American  corres- 
pondents of  the  enthusiasm  that  be  had  awakened  in  the 
o^nies.    He  would  leaiii  that  his  name  had  become  a 

I  Until  the  Uinnte  Book  of  the  Bllt  ol  Right!  Society  Is  enunined  no 
complete  bttUnca  shoot  can  be  provided,  eettii^  forth  the  full  details  at 
Wilkea'a  debts.  The  reports  of  the  secretatry,  paUisbed  in  the  newspapen 
and  magaziaes,  togsthn'  with  the  statements  of  Almoo,  Hocne,  and  Wilkee 
Tiiwi— If,  give  a  brood  impteeslon  of  the  amotmt  of  the  liabilities.  See  the 
namcrooa  references  in  Th*  CoNtroiwftoJ  L»tt*n  of  Wilktt  ait4  Horn*, 
patsim ;  Lift  of  J.  Hot**  Tooks,  A.  Stephens,  fautm ;  Lift  of  Wilkta, 
J.  Almoo,  Iv,  7-13:  GMlIfMcH'f  itagoMima  (1769),  p.  316,  (1771)  p.  S9; 
ro*M  ami  Commtry  Mtgaiimt  (1770),  pp.  ifi?,  sat :  London  Maganrnt  (1769), 
p.  3lS,  (1771)  p.  141 ;  PiMic  AiimtUtr,  Jnne  31,  1769  :  Feb.  31 ;  April 
16,  1770 ;  Jan.  19,  Feb,  33,  Hay  7,  Jnne  18.  Letters  signed  "  Menenius  " 
Jme  31,  36,  39,  1771 ;  Uarch  4,  Nov,  3,  1773 ;  Hittory  of  London,  J. 
NoorthoDck,  p.  479  :  Lttttrt  of  WUhts  to  kU  Daughttr,  L  iti ;  Add.  MSS. 
30,868,  ft.  37,  75,  loi,  108, 113, 117,  149,  313  i  Add.  MSS.  30,869,  &.  8,  3t, 
33,93,  117,119;  Add.  MSS.  30,873,  fl.  109, 133;  Add.  USS.  30,879,  f.  162; 
Omt  Fiftt  Ambattador  to  China,  H.  M.  Robins,  73. 

■  History  of  AnmUa,  ].  Winsor,  vi.  11  n.  CI.  Tht  Boston  GatMe,  Jtdy 
4,  Aag.  39,  1768;   Jnly  17,  1769;  Tki  Bocfos  CAnHricto,  June  39,  1769. 
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popolar  toast  among  all  dasses,  and  that  the  baptKms  of 
a  number  of  little  John  Willces  were  recorded  frequoitly. 
it  being  a  commcm  custom  to  christen  children  after  him. 
The  innumerable  references  in  the  leading  joumak  most  have 
convinced  him  that  he  had  as  many  sympathisers  in  America 
as  in  England. 

The  first  direct  communication  came  to  him  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Sons  of  liberty  at  Boston,  the  title  of 
^ose  Society  had  been  borrowed  from  an  expression  used 
by  Colonel  Barr£  in  the  House  (d  Commons  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1765.  It  was  signed  by  Benjamin  Kent,  Thomas 
Young,  Benjamin  Church,  junior,  John  Adams,  and  Joaepii 
Warren,  and  arrived  at  the  King's  Bench  prison  about  a 
month  after  the  patriot  had  received  his  sentence.  It 
offered  congratulations  on  the  result  of  the  first  Middlesex 
election,  and  thanked  him  for  his  brave  struggle  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Wilkes  was  much  flattened  by  the  atten- 
tion, sitting  down  immediately  to  answer  the  letter,  and 
assuring  the  Scats  of  liberty  that  the  interests  of  Arnica 
should  be  "  the  study  of  his  life."  ^  Much  correqx>ndence 
followed,  the  Committee  sending  three  more  elabcnate 
addresses  to  Wilkes  during  his  imprisonment,  and  doing 
him  the  honour  of  drinking  his  health  on  every  14th  of 
August  when  they  assembled  at  liberty  Tree  to  celebrate 
the  day  of  the  union.*  Two  of  the  ntunerous  turtles  were 
sent  by  the  same  admirii^  friends.  Yet,  the  enthuaasm 
of  Boston  was  far  exceeded  a  little  later  by  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  who  contributed  through  their  House  ol 
Assembly  a  subscription  of  ;£i500  towards  the  payment  of 
the  patriot's  debts.' 

No  events  in  En^and  gave  greater  encouragement  to 
the  militant  party  in  the  American  ccdonies  than  the 
achievements  of  John  Wilkes.    From  first  to  last  they 

>  CoHlrovmtiat  LtUart  of  WiUus  imd  Honu,  p.  164. 
■  Add.  H5S.  30.870,  fi.  75,  133,  3» ;  BortoM  CouM,  Aug.  33,  17M; 
Boston  Chromieit,  Aug.  21, 1769. 

•  GtaHnmm't  MagMimt  (1770)1  P.  94  '•  '*■"••'  EsfiOtr  (1770),  p.  71. 
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re^^atded  his  cause  wHb  as  deep  an  interest  as  if  it  had 
been  their  own.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  ^mpath^ 
with  the  English  rebel.  The  Parliament  that  proscribed 
him  was  the  same  which  imposed  tmwelcome  taxation  upon 
themselves.  George  GraiviHe,  his  first  persecutor,  was  the 
author  at  the  Stamp  Act.  The  ministry  of  Graiton,  which 
had  expelled  him  from  the  House  of  Commons,  had  been 
nuxe  hostile  to  colonial  aspirations  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors. In  trying  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  elec- 
tnrate  against  the  encroachments  of  the  executive  be  was 
fighting  for  a  principle  which  all  American  patriots  hoped 
to  see  recognised  in  their  own  land.  His  numerous  victories 
on  behalf  of  liberty  served  to  remind  every  discontented 
Yanli;ee  that  they  "who  would. be  free  thranselves  must 
strike  the  blow."  Perhaps,  had  they  never  been  inspired 
by  his  Inrave  example,  they  might  not  have  dared  to  break 
their  chains  so  soon. 

The  second  birthday  passed  by  Wilkes  in  prison,  when 
he  entered  into  his  fmiy-fifth  year,  was  celebrated  by  bis 
admires  all  over  En^and  with  greater  enthusiasm,  but 
was  not  marked  by  as  much  popular  disturbance  as  the  anni- 
vosary  of  the  year  previous  had  been.^  By  now  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Middlesex  election  had  faded  away,  and  with 
a  general  increase  of  prosperity  throughout  the  coimtry  the 
old  turbulent  sprit  in  a  great  measure  had  disappeared. 
Moreover.  Wilkes's  "  general  stafi  "  set  their  faces  sternly 
against  all  fonns  of  riot  and  disorder.  A  new  method 
was  discovered  of  showing  disapproval  of  the  Government 
by  bombarding  the  king  with  petitions  to  dissolve  I^lia- 
ment,  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Yts'ksfaire, 
with  the  cities  of  Bristc4,  liverpotJ,  and  Newcastle,  amongst 
many  others  joining  in  the  protest. 

Although  Grafton's  ministry  was  obviously  moribund 
at  the  c(»nmencement  of  the  New  Year,  Chatham,  Shel- 
bume,  and  Camden,  its  three  brightest  stars,  having  de- 

*  PulKc  AdotrtUn,  Oct  30,  Nov.  3, 1769. 
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serted  in  turn,  Gewge  the  Third  would  not  consent  to  a 
dissolution,  declaring  that  he  wovild  prefer  civil  war  rather 
than  yteld.^  A  heavy  blow  was  delivered  against  the 
Government  and  a  great  compliment  paid  to  Wilkes  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  by  an  amendment  to  the  address, 
moved  by  Lord  Chatham,  begging  the  House  to  "  take  into 
consideration  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  discontent  and 
particularly  the  [M^xeedings  of  the  House  of  Cranmons 
touching  the  incapacity  of  Jdba  Wilkes."  *  On  the  27th  of 
January,  1770,  weary  of  office,  Grafton  at  last  pn^Eered  fais 
resignation,  which  the  king,  who  was  glad  to  make  a 
change  of  ministers,  accepted  without  demur.  Grown  tame 
and  impotent  under  the  flabby  leadership  of  Rockingham, 
the  Oppositicm  was  unable  to  ofEer  any  effective  challenge 
to  their  opponents,  and  a  new  administration  was  formed 
by  the  king's  friends  with  Lord  North  as  Prime  Minister. 
Its  pohcy  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Middlesex  election 
was  the  same  as  that  of  its  predecesst^. 

Nearly  twenty  months  of  Wilkes's  sentence  had  now 
expired  and  only  ten  weeks  more  of  imprisonment  remuned. 
For  some  time  the  newspapers  had  b^un  to  count  the  days 
that  must  elapse  before  his  enlargement.  From  the  fint 
his  health  had  been  splendid,  a  bilious  attack  now  and  then 
being  his  only  ailment.  Owing  to  lack  of  exercise  and  a 
sumptuous  tare  his  slim  figure  had  increased  somewhat  in 
bulk,  a  condition,  so  the  wags  declared,  very  suitable  to  a 
city  alderman.  \^th  his  fellow-prisoners  he  was  immensdy 
popular,  being  in  the  habit  of  distributii^  his  superfluous 
provi^ons  amoi^  them  all.*  Presents  continued  to  poor 
in  upon  him  to  the  end,  and  his  friends  flocked  to  his  supper 
parties  as  eagerly  as  ever.  Very  frequently  too  his  smart, 
merry  Polly,  chaperoned  by  old  grandmother  Wilkes,  would 

>  U$m)irtoftht  ]I«lfNo/G«orr«//f,H.Walpole,iv.4i. 
■  ParlitmenlAry  HiOory,  xri.  653 ;   Chotkam  Comtpimimut,  iiL  368- 
74;  LttUrt  of  EmimiU  PtrtoKS  to  Dmid  Hum*,  pp.  91-J. 
*  PtMic  AdwrHtm',  Jan.  to,  Feb.  to,  Juw  16,  tTdg. 
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pay  him  a  visit,  with  a  laugh  and  a  look  of  love  for  every 
word  that  he  spoke. 

Ladies  often  came  to  call  apon  him,  both  singly  and  in 
company,  the  prison  regulations  pladng  no  restrictions 
upon  their  admittance,  and  all  the  pretty  ones  were  sure  to 
receive  an  invitation  to  come  again.  With  one  of  his  fair 
visitors,  Hary  Otto  by  name,  Wilkes  became  much  infatu- 
ated, entreating  her  to  visit  him  alone,  and  striving  without 
efiect  to  persuade  her  to  leave  her  protector.*  Another  of 
his  lady  friends,  although  a  married  woman,  was  more 
compla^ant.  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  the  wife  of  the  son  of  a 
famous  alderman  of  London,  was  in  the  haUt  of  coming  to 
see  him  in  company  with  her  husband,  who  was  a  warm 
sopporter  of  the  patriotic  cause,  and  occasionally,  for  she 
had  been  Wilkes's  mistress  bef^e  her  marriage,  she  used 
to  come  alone.  Although  Mr.  Barnard  was  one  of  his  best 
and  most  generous  friends,  the  amorous  patriot  s^;hed  after 
his  former  love  stiD,  hoping  to  renew  their  tender  relations 
again.  Many  affectionate  letters  passed  betwe^  the  two, 
and  the  daiukstine  interviews  took  place  as  often  as  they 
dared,  but  no  suspicion  of  the  truth  ever  crossed  the  hus- 
band's mind.  He  would  have  as  soon  expected  such  an 
injury  from  a  brother.* 

In  spite  of  Wilkes's  extravagance  his  fortune  had  been 
little  impaired  during  his  exile.  By  living  (m  credit,  with 
the  help  of  loans  from  his  friends,  it  had  been  unnecessary 
to  dip  into  capital  any  further.  Since  the  Supporters  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  had  volunteered  to  discharge  his  debts 
there  was  no  need  to  realise  other  portions  of  his  estate. 
At  the  end  of  his  imprisonment  his  income  was  not  much 
less  than  it  had  been  when  he  fled  from  his  native  land. 
After  all  deductions  it  amounted  to  about  1^50,  in  spite 
of  the  rapacity  of  R^nolds,  his  addle-pated  solicit(»:.    A 

•  Add.  us.  30.87s,  t  334.  C/.  WUkes'i  Addiess  Book,  Add.  MSS. 
30,892. 

■  Add.  US.  30,880  B.,  t  48  «nd  pattim. 
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few  months  before  his  rdease  a  windfall  of  £4000  had  ccnne 
to  him,  awarded  by  the  jury  that  tried  his  long-protracted 
law-suit  against  Lord  Hali^,  a  welcome  simi,  though  be 
had  claimed  five  times  as  much,  fra:  it  enabled  him  to  pay 
off  the  old  debt  to  the  Buckinghamshire  militia.  Wtb  the 
annuity  of  £1000,  granted  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  enthusiasts, 
the  debtOT  was  in  affluent  circumstances.* 

Witkes  was  released  frinn  ptisoa  on  tine  evening  erf 
Tuesday  the  17th  of  April,  1770.  To  divert  the  attentitn  ol 
the  crowd  Hiss  Wlkes  drove  ont  in  a  coach  first  with  a  male 
friend,  and,  while  the  mob  was  closing  around  the  vdiide 
in  the  belief  that  their  id(>l  was  inside,  he  was  honied  away 
in  a  chaise  and  four  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  ruse  failed, 
though  the  postilhoDS  drove  as  fast  as  they  could.  Before 
the  windmill  in  Blackman  Street  was  reached  the  carriage 
was  Mocked  l^  the  crowd,  hundreds  of  jubilant  souls 
having  caoght  a  ^impse  of  the  familiar  face  grinning  and 
squinting  behind  the  glass  pane,  and  VTdkes  was  fenced  to 
use  all  his  powers  of  cajolery  to  dissuade  the  people  from 
drawing  him  in  triumph  through  the  town.  At  length 
after  a  long  parley  he  [ffevailed  upon  his  admirers  to  let 
him  depart  in  peace,  and  he  proceeded  with  his  com- 
panions, Messrs.  ChurchiU  and  Trevanion,  vnthout  any 
farther  adventure  to  the  country  house  of  his  solidttx', 
near  Bromley  in  Kent.' 

On  the  following  moniing  he  puMished  a  new  address 
to  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex.  Though  he  realised  wdl 
enough  that  bis  imprisonmrat  bad  been  no  hardship,  he 
referred  to  his  "  sufferings  of  the  last  two  years."  With 
unconscious  humour  he  declared  that  "  the  trial  was  indeed 
long  and  severe"  and  spoke  pathetically  of  "the  many 
tedious  months  of  his  long  confinement,"  unmindful  of  the 
feasting  and  carousals  and  the  visits  oi  fair  dames.    Once 

>  L^#o/ IFtUM,  J.  Alin(Mi,iv.  13;  Utmofnt^OitlMtnof  GMfflll, 
B.  Walpole,  iii.  363 ;  ComlroMrtial  LetUrs  bttWM*  Wiik*s  mnd  Hortu,  p.  154. 

>  PMbUe  AdwUur,  April  19, 1770 ;  WUke^a  DU17,  Add.  USS.  30,866. 
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mare  fae  Roniiided  his  sni^xxters  of  the  general  warrant, 
and  denounced  "  the  horrid  massacre "  in  St.  George's 
Fields.  He  inveighed  against  the  House  of  Commons  for 
its  dedsira  in  the  Middlesex  election ;  he  protested  that  it 
was  "  no  Imger  a  just  and  fair  representative  of  the  collec- 
tive body  of  all  tlie  electors,"  ^id  he  clamoured  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  "  corrupt  and  despotic  administration." 
It  was  a  brave  and  fordtde  outbunt  in  the  true  Wilkes 
style.1 

The  release  of  the  &mons  pri&oner  was  celebrated  all 
over  the  country  either  on  the  Tuesday  or  the  Wednesday 
eivening.  Laaiiaa  was  aUase  with  light,  the  houses  of 
WilHam  Beckford  and  the  Dnke  of  Portland  bdng  the 
most  brilliant  of  any,  but  owing  toa  downpour  of  rain  and 
the  {vesence  of  troops  there  was  no  rioting,  niuminations 
were  genexal  in  the  provinces,  with  fireworks,  bonfires,  and 
ringing  of  bdJs.  Numerous  parties  of  f<vty-five  sat  down 
to  joyful  symposiums,  and  hogsheads  of  ale  were  given  away 
to  the  people.  In  &  western  town  Colonel  Luttrell  was 
hong  in  effigy  in  the  market-place.  America,  too,  made  the 
day  a  day  of  festival.  The  union  Sag  was  displayed  on 
liberty  Tree  amidst  the  cheers  of  a  great  crowd,  and  at  a 
bcuiquet  in  Boston  the  health  of  "  the  illustrious  martyr 
to  liberty  "  was  the  first  on  the  list  of  toasts.* 

A  week  after  bis  release  Wilkes  attended  his  first  public 
function,  appearing  at  the  Guildhall  to  be  "sworn  in" 
as  an  alderman.  "  The  greatest  concourse  ever  known  on 
a  like  occasion  "  gave  him  an  uproarious  welcome  into  the 
city,  and  be  noted  with  amusement  that  even  the  most 
hostile  of  his  brother  aldermen  received  him  with  apparent 
cordiality.    After  the  ceremony  he  was  driven  in  the  state- 

i  Th$  Nortk  Briton  (W.  Biogky),  vol.  ii..  Fart  I,  p.  378;  Publie  Ai- 
vertiiT,  April  iS,  1770. 

■  PmUk  AdMrtiur,  April  19,  33,  38,  Hay  s,  1770 :  Town  amd  Cotmlry 
ilafotin*,  it  «3t ;  Lemdim  UafMim,  p.  319 ;  Hut.  MSS.  Com.,  loth 
Uepact,  AKModix,  Put  I,  433 :  Uf*  of  H,  CtaHm,  i.  163  ;  Uttts  of  H. 
WaipoU  (Toyobee),  vii.  373 ;  Boao»  GatttU,  April  33, 1770. 
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coach  to  the  Blansion  Uonse,  where  a  sidbndid  banqoet 
was  hdd  in  his  honour  by  Lord  Uayor  Beckford.  The 
patriot,  who  was  dressed  in  a  full-tiinuned  suit  of  Uack, 
bore  himself  in  regal  style,  £iDd  was  obviously  gratified  by 
the  warmth  of  his  reception.  No  such  crowd  had  been  seen 
in  the  streets  since  the  cortmation.^ 

A  week  later  he  was  the  subject  of  a  historic  debate  in 
the  Ui^)eT  House,  Lord  Chatham  presenting  a  Inll  "  fa: 
reversing  the  adjudications  of  the  House  of  OHnmtms, 
whereby  JcAm  Willces,  Esq.,  has  been  judged  incapaUe  of 
being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  [«esent  Parliament" 
Though  the  old  statesman  had  no  desire  fOT  an  alliance  with 
the  demagogue,  either  perstmal  or  pditical,  be  had  beoHne 
one  of  his  most  strenuous  advocates  in  the  questitm  of  the 
Middlesex  election.  On  the  present  occasion  his  speech 
was  described  by  WUks  himsdf  as  a  great  one.  "  Here 
are  1143  legal,  sworn  freehdders,"  be  declared,  "  who  vote 
a  gentleman  their  monber  of  Pariiament  against  296  niko 
o[^iose  him.  With  this  apparent  majority  he  ccsnes  to 
take  his  seat  so  givoi  him  l^  the  laws  and  constitutian  of 
his  country.  But  what  do  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Why, 
they  shut  the  door  in  his  face,  and,  1^  a  new  state-arith- 
metic, make  296  a  greater  number  than  1x43.  Is  not  this, 
my  lords,  flying  in  the  face  of  all  law  and  freedom  ?  "  The 
task  of  replying  for  the  Government  devolved  upon  Lord 
Uansfield,  who  argued  that  since  "  Hr.  WUks  was  a  nobody 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  therefore  Colonel  Luttrdl  had  no 
opposition,"  and  the  IhII  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  at 
forty-dx.  Thirty-three  of  the  peers,  headed  by  Qiatluun, 
Camden,  and  Rockingham,  adopted  the  unusual  course  of 
signing  a  isx>test  against  the  rejection.* 

On  the  23rd  c^  the  month  one  of  Lord  Chatham's  most 
loyal  ftdlowers,  inspired  by  the  example  of  his  leader, 

>  PublU  Aivtrtiur,  April  aj  asd  97 ;  Lift  ^  ITMu,  J.  Almoa,  W.  15. 

■  CAattam  Cottm^muImm,  iii.  449 ;  U*m*.  ofLori  Rockinihmm,  U.  177 ; 
Pmli<m$mmy  Hitlory,  zvi.  039-63 ;  Lift  of  Lord  Mmt^UU,  J.  HoIMmj, 
p.  373. 
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ventured  to  offer  a  public  protest  against  the  Middlesex 
election  at  the  steps  of  the  throne.  It  was  on  the  occa^on 
when  the  second  "Address,  Remonstrance,  and  Petition" 
from  the  City  of  London  was  [vesented  at  St.  James's 
Palace,  and  the  intrepid  pohtidan  was  William  Beckford. 
After  the  king  bad  made  an  evasive  reply  in  answer  to  the 
protest  of  the  Common  Council,  the  Lord  Mayor  stepped 
forward  and  delivered  a  speech.  It  was  a  loyal  and  respect- 
ful oration,  but  entirely  out  of  order  and  unprecedented, 
and  its  whole  purport  was  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  ■ 
mercantile  class  was  bitterly  hostile  to  his  Majesty's 
Government.^ 

Neither  the  doquence  of  the  great  statesmen  nor  the 
audacity  of  the  rich  and  popular  Lord  Mayor  could  pre- 
vail upon  Geoige  the  Third  to  reopen  the  question  of  the 
Middlesex  electicm.  So  far  he  bad  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
The  agitation  in  favour  of  Wilkes  had  spent  its  force,  and 
although  the  dmnagc^e  remained  as  popular  as  ever,  it  was 
manifest  that  bis  political  influence  woiUd  grow  no  greater 
than  it  had  been.  Having  realised  that  nothing  but  dvil 
war  could  turn  Colonel  Luttrell  out  of  his  seat,  the  zeal  of 
hundreds  of  sturdy  Wlkites  bad  oozed  away.  The  patriot 
too  seemed  content  to  rest  upon  his  laurels,  devoting  his 
energies  to  make  himself  the  autocrat  of  the  city.  The 
king,  hfiwever,  had  merely  crushed  his  enemies  for  the 
mcanent,  but  it  is  scarcely  iHx>bable  that  the  pleasure  of  his 
tiium[di  was  disturbed  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Middlesex 
election  had  kindled  a  flame  which  he  would  never  be  aUe 
to  beat  oat. 

*  PuUie  Advtrltttr,  Hay  34  ud  33,  1770 ;  Lomdom  and  Mt  Kingiom, 
R.  R,  Shupe,  Ui,  loi-a. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE   SHRIEVALTY 

1770-1773 

WILKES'S  first  task  after  leavii^  prison  was  to 
find  a  suitable  residence  for  his  daoghter  and 
himself.  Having  £4000  in  ready  cash  and  a 
yearly  income  of  nearfy  £1400,  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  remain  in  his  (M  lodgings  at  lbs. 
Henley's.  A  few  days  after  his  release,  with  characteristic 
unsel^hness,  he  allowed  PoUy  to  pay  a  visit  to  I^iis.  at 
the  invitation  of  Madame  de  Qumterenie,  in  crda  that 
she  mi^t  see  the  Daufdiin's  wedding,  so  his  house-bunting 
had  to  be  done  aloste.  Wisiiing  to  hve  near  his  old  home, 
he  secured  a  lease  of  No.  7  Prince's  Court,  the  last  house  at 
the  end  of  Great  Gecarge  Street,  1^  Storey's  Gate,  with  hs 
windows  facing  Birdcage  Walk,  pajring  the  moderate  rent 
of  fifty  guineas  a  year.  At  the  same  time,  dflfming  it 
necessary  to  have  a  country  cottage  during  the  summer 
months,  he  todt  a  foniished  villa  in  Elysium  Row,  Fulham.* 
For  a  short  period  he  hesitated  to  devote  himsdi 
seriously  to  civic  afEairs,  feeling  instinctively  that  he  would 
be  out  of  his  el^nent.  "^  I  am  determined  not  to  be  ^leriff 
unless  Parliament  be  dissolved  before  midstmuner,"  he 
informed  his  daughter  soon  after  he  had  made  his  d^but 
in  the  Guildhall,  wisely  regarding  the  shrievalty  as  a  matter 
of  minor  consequence.    At  that  moment,  however,  tha« 

^  Life  of  Witkts,  J.  Almon,  iv.  35,  31-3 ;  ControvtnM  Letters  belaiun 
WiUus  Mi  HonM,  pp.  176,  191-3 :  MenionaU  of  Wutmimtw,  U.  E.  C 
Wakott,  p.  73 :  J.  Dixon  in  Notu  and  Queries,  5th  series,  xii.  313  ;  Puttie 
Adoertiser.Vty  12,  tj-jo.  His  house  in  FnUiun  was  known  u  ttu  Bkkmr 
House. 
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was  no  other  career  to  occapy  his  restless  energy,  and  it 
seemed  probaMe  that  the  Government  would  remain  in 
office  for  another  five  years.  Fearing,  perliaps,  that  he  might 
fall  into  obscurity,  he  allowed  his  new  friends  to  posuade 
him  to  join  in  the  struggle  against  the  court  party  in  the 
city.  It  was  a  {all  as  stupendous  as  that  of  Lucifer  I  In 
descending  from  imperial  to  local  politics,  Wilkes  found 
himself  involved  in  a  hundred  petty  squabbles  and  ignoble 
jealooaes  with  which  he  need  have  had  no  concern.  Men 
Uke  Sawbridge,  Townsend,  and  Oliver,  to  whom  he  was 
inuneasorably  superior  in  wisdom  and  intelligence,  would 
have  accepted  him  as  their  pditical  leader  without  question 
instead  of  r^arding  him  as  an  unvelonne  rival,  had  he  not 
invaded  their  own  qiedal  domain.  It  was  a  tactical  error 
of  the  greatest  magnitude  and  the  only  one  that  Wilkes 
ever  made. 

From  the  onset  he  plunged  into  his  new  life  with 
characteristic  impetuosity.  In  his  letters  to  his  daughter 
there  were  constant  references  to  the  sessions  at  GuUdfaaH 
and  the  meetings  of  the  Common  Council,  and  he  related 
how  he  had  been  "  sitting  in  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  lord- 
mayor  "  at  the  Hanson  House.*  At  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
he  was  always  in  his  place.  Civic  business  monopolised  the 
whole  of  his  working  day.  Wth  the  exception,  too,  of  his 
we^y  visits  to  the  Beef  Steak  Club  most  of  his  sodal 
engagements  were  connected  with  his  municipal  work. 
When  public  banquets  did  not  claim  bis  presence  he  was 
always  a  welcome  guest  at  the  table  of  one  of  his  city 
friends.  In  a  diary  that  he  kept  at  this  period  he  duly 
recorded  each  place  where  he  dined.* 

Though  all  were  jnoud  to  sit  at  dinner  with  the  famous 
wit,  many  a  distinguished  merchant  had  cause  to  remember 
his  bitter  tongue ;  for  he  loved  to  aim  his  shafts  at  alder- 
men and  common-counciDors.    At  a  Lord  Mayor's  dinner 

>  Lif*  of  Wilhtt,  j.  Almon,  It.  30,  39,  62. 
■  Add.  USS.  30,866  pMtim. 
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(me  afternoon  he  observed  a  (xrtain  civic  dignitary,  wbo 
had  begun  hf  e  as  a  biicklayer,  heliang  himself  plentifully 
to  the  cheese. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Bumel,"  said  Wilkes,  "  you  lay  it  on  with 
a  trowel."  * 

On  another  occa^on  at  a  city  banquet  a  vulgar  deputy, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  taldng  o£E  his  wig  and  dining  in  a 
night-cap,  asked  the  demagogue  if  his  head-gear  became 
him. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  it  would  look 
much  better  if  H  were  pulled  quite  over  your  face,"  ' 

Once  a  dispute  arose  between  Willis  and  the  conndUois 
of  Fairingdon  Without  on  a  questitm  of  policy. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Wilkes,"  said  one  of  than,  "  we  must  take 
the  sense  of  the  ward." 

"  With  all  my  heart."  the  alderman  retorted  scornfully, 
"  and  I  will  take  the  non-sense  and  beat  you  ten  to  oae."  > 

When  dining  one  day  with  a  friend  at  the  King's  Ifead 
chop-house  he  was  annoyed  by  an  ostentatious  citizen, 
who  kept  on  bawling  ixx  his  steak. 

"  See  the  difiEerence  between  the  city  and  the  bear- 
garden," sneered  Wilkes  j  "  there  the  bear  is  brought  to  the 
stake,  but  here  the  steak  is  brought  to  the  bear."  * 

A  foolish  young  common-councilman  happened  to 
observe  that  it  was  a  singular  fact  that  be  should  have 
been  bom  betweoi  twdve  and  one  o'clock  on  the  ist  <rf 
January. 

"  Not  at  all,"  snapped  Wilkes,  "  considering  that  yon 
must  have  been  b^otten  on  the  xst  of  April"  ■ 

Sir  Watkin  Lewis,  <me  of  the  most  loyal  of  his  brother 
aldermen,  losing  patience  at  last  with  his  domineering  leader, 
declared  in  a  rage,  "  I'll  be  your  butt  no  longer." 

'  Run*,  of  H.  A»t*to  (1904),  L  46 :   Ti*  S»»aginariaH,  W.  Belo«,  ii.  8. 

■  Ti*  SMOitMritm,  W.  Beloe,  U.  6. 

■  CmJ{mmm'(  Magariiu  (1810),  Part  I,  6. 
•  Tke  Olio,  Fnitcia  Grose,  p.  187, 

■  Europtttm  MaganM,  xxxiU.  337. 
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"  Wth  all  my  heaxt,"  said  Wilkes;  *' I  never  like  an 
ein{}ty  oae."  * 

Often  some  of  bis  intimates,  like  John  Churchill  or 
HmnphFey  Cotes,  made  a  point  of  remonstrating  with  him 
upon  his  rudeness  to  bis  city  colleagues,  asking  if  he  vere 
not  afraid  of  losing  his  friends. 

"  Friends  I "  cried  Wilkes,  "  these  fellows  are  my  fd- 
lowers,  and  they  are  now  somebody.  But  they  very  well 
know  what  ihey  would  be  were  they  once  out  of  my 
suite.'" 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  bdiaved  and  talked  at 
Guildhall  «nd  the  Uansion  House,  sddom  choosing  to  dift- 
guise  his  contempt  icfc  his  fellow  citizens.  And,  although 
he  was  good-humoured  always,  even  when  his  gibes  were 
most  keen,  it  was  inevitatde  that  his  wit  shotild  cost  him 
many  an  adherent. 

Having  lived  the  busy  life  of  an  alderman  for  three 
months,  Wlkes  left  Londfm  for  the  holiday  tour  wbidi  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Polly 
returned  from  France  to  accmnpany  him,  and  he  was 
waiting  at  Dover  to  welcome  her  when  she  stepped  off  the 
packet  cm  the  3rd  of  August,  overjc^red  to  have  her  back 
again  after  her  long  absence.*  A  triumphal  progress  fol- 
lowed, the  demagogue  receiving  a  royal  recepticm  in  every 
town  through  vdiich  he  passed.  At  Canterbury,  at  Maid- 
stone, and  at  Tunbridge  Wells  the  people  made  high  holiday 
as  long  as  be  stajred  amongst  them.  Colours  decked  the 
streets,  the  church  bells  were  set  ringing,  and  cannon 
thundered  his  usual  salute  of  fraiy-five  guns.  During  a 
short  visit  to  Aldenoan  Sawbridge  at  Olanti^ie  the  most 
reputable  of  WUdtes  were  summoned  to  meet  him,  and  all 
bowed  down  and  w<»shipped  the  honoured  guest.  It  was 
the  same  in  Brighton,  viMcb  from  this  time  onward  became 

*  Momi^t  Pott,  Jnlr  yi,   1779 :    Bwopta*  Maftuimt,  ncxUi.  337 
BteoriM  of  Uy  Lift,  J.  Taylor,  L  113. 

■  BmopMm  MagaiiM,  xttBl.  339. 

■  mUctt's  Diuy.    Add.  1ISS|)0.866. 
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one  of  his  favourite  haunts,'  "  all  degrees  of  pec^le  treating 
him  with  the  greatest  marks  of  respect."  When  he  re- 
tumed  to  Z/mdcHi  at  the  end  ci  his  hoUday  he  had  good 
reason  to  be  [H^nid  of  his  pc^nilarity  in  the  south-«astem 
counties.*  For  many  a  long  year  the  news  that  Ur.  Wilkes 
was  coming  would  excite  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  town 
as  much  as  the  promise  of  a  circus. 

During  the  month  of  October  he  was  engaged  in  a 
fresh  skirmish  with  the  Government.  One  day,  wMie 
acting  as  sitting  alderman  at  Guildhall,  a  journeyman 
barber  named  Jdbn  Shine  was  In'ought  before  Um.  Sailors 
were  wanted  in  the  fleet,  and  the  man  had  been  s^ned 
by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
ordering  "  seamen  and  seafaring  men  to  be  unpressed." 
Although  the  warrant  was  backed  by  the  Lord  Mayw,  Vnikes 
declared  that  "  pressing  "  was  illegal  within  the  liberties 
of  the  dty,  and  without  inquiring  whether  Shine  had  ever 
been  a  seaman  be  ordered  him  to  be  diacbarged.  A  great 
hubbub  arose,  and  iac  a  time  it  seemed  as  thou^  Press 
Warrants  were  destined  to  cause  as  much  trouble  as 
General  Warrants  had  done  previoosly.  for  numbers  tA 
saikxs  were  released  by  oOitx  aldennra.  The  pec^de, 
however,  were  filled  with  martial  ardour,  puUic  opinion 
by  no  means  supporting  the  conduct  of  the  demagogue. 
Finally  the  case  was  sutnnitted  to  Messrs.  Dunning,  Glynn, 
and  Wedderbum,  whose  report  was  entirely  hostile  to  the 
Wilkes  doctrine.  The  ministers,  nevexthelesa,  made  no 
attempt  to  punish  him  for  his  audacity.* 

At  the  end  of  the  same  month  a  dispute  arose  between 
Wilkes  and  Sawbridge,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  dissra- 
sions  that  socm  divided  the  popular  party  in  the  city  into 

■  "  Wilkes  «t  Brighton,"  Datton  Cooke  in  Btlgrmia,  xxvii.  293. 

■  PvbHe  Adoertisir,  Aug.  ifi,  31,  iz,  33,  34,  35,  38 ;  Sc^.  3, 1770. 

■  PtibUc  AJMTtiur,  Oct  a6,  39,  Nov.  34,  36,  1770,  Nov.  33,  1776; 
GtMMHan's  Moinimt  (1770),  p.  484 ;  Lon4o%  MagoMin*  (1770),  p.  334: 
tttmoiti  of  llu  Rtipt  of  Gtorg*  lit,  H.  Wolpole,  iv.  t3t,  131 ;  cf.  JZfaw.  rf 
CiarUi  Bvtlpr,  1. 68. 
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two  hostile  factions.  It  occurred  at  a  great  meeting  of 
malctmtents  held  at  Westminster  Hall  for  the  purpose  of 
making  inflammatory  speeches  against  the  Government. 
Wilkes,  who  was  chosen  to  preside,  proved  an  inefficient 
chairman,  being  inaudible  to  the  majority  of  the  vast 
assemblage,  and  one  of  the  audience, "  with  a  voice  as  loud 
as  a  ^>e:ddng  trumpet,"  had  to  interpret  the  motion  which 
the  patriot  had  proposed.  The  meeting,  moreover,  thought 
that  his  proposals  were  futile,  for  he  clamoured  wildly  for 
the  impeachment  of  the  Prime  Minister,  ajtd  a  resohition 
in  favour  of  a  new  Remonstrance  to  the  King,  moved  by 
Alderman  Sawbridge,  was  carried  instead.  It  was  a  blow 
to  the  [westige  of  Wilkes,  teaching  the  envious  city  magnates 
that  be  was  not  omnipotent,  and  might  be  opposed  success- 
fully by  those  vbo  had  the  courage.  With  the  multitude, 
however,  his  popularity  was  undimmed.  By  a  clever 
explanation  of  bis  defeat  he  was  able  to  depreciate  the 
triumph  of  his  enemies. 

"  I  have  a  real  pleasure,"  he  declared,  "  in  findii^  out 
and  following  the  opinion  of  the  people.  ...  I  firmly  and 
rincorely  beheve  the  voice  of  the  people  to  be  ^  voice  of 
God.  I  wish  always  to  hear  it  clear  and  distinct.  What  I 
do  I  will  obey  it  as  a  divine  call."  > 

Thou^  Wilkes  was  anxious  to  prevent  a  breach  of 
friendship  with  the  opuloit  Sawbridge,  there  was  never  the 
same  cordiality  between  them  after  their  disagreement  in 
Westminster  Hall.  The  autocratic  John  was  soon  on  bad 
terms  also  with  several  of  his  brother  aldermen,  and  letters 
in  the  newspapers  from  impulsive  partisans  added  fuel  to 
the  flames.  Fierce  disputes  hrdks  out  amongst  the  Sup- 
portess  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  weary  task  of  grapfding 
with  kaleidoscopic  balance-sheets  trying  the  temper  of  many 
Vfbo  were  not  renowned  for  amiability  at  the  best  of  times. 
Alderman  Townsend,  stubborn  in  every  way  as  Wilkes 
himself,  objected  to  the  payment  of  a  recent  debt  amount- 

>  Fmbtie  AivtrHur,  Nov.  t,  3,  lo,  1770. 
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ing  to  £1000,  and  the  patriot  retaliated  by  accusiiig  his 
colleagne  <^  keeping  out  of  the  way  oa  purpose  while  other 
magistrates  were  challenging  the  Press  Warrants.^  Since 
Sawbridge  and  Tovnsend  were  the  closest  allies  this  latest 
quarrel  widened  the  schism  among  the  patriots. 

About  the  same  time  the  volatile  Parson  Horne  joined 
the  mutineers,  furious  that  Wilkes  should  regard  himadf 
as  the  dictator  instead  of  the  faumUe  obedirat  servant  of 
the  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  When  he  founded 
the  A^ociation  he  did  not  expect  that  it  would  devote 
itself  scdely  to  the  interests  of  one  man,  aspiriag  to  make 
it  a  general  benefit  society  for  the  aid  of  all  political  martyrs. 
WillKS,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  full  well  that  his 
personal  magnetism  had  attracted  every  fart,hing  that  had 
been  subscribed,  was  disgusted  that  a  portion  of  the  funds 
should  be  diverted  from  his  pocket.  The  rupture  was 
aggravated  by  the  letters  of  several  anonymous  cones- 
pondents,  supposed  to  have  been  prompted  \3y  Willtts  him- 
self, who  insinuated  in  the  newspapers  that  the  BCentford 
parson  had  stolen  some  of  the  donations,  dytm  and  Oliver 
hastened  to  protest  that  the  charges  were  (veposteroos,  and 
tbou^  taking  no  further  part  in  the  quarrel  their  em- 
pathies obviously  were  on  the  side  of  Home.  It  was 
fortwiate  for  Wilkes,  in  this  rebellioo  of  his  most  valuaUe 
supporters,  that  he  still  had  comrades  like  Churchill,  Cotes, 
and  Wilstm,  who  believed  that  he  could  do  no  vnuig.' 

By  way  of  interlude  he  was  engaged  at  the  same  moment 
in  a  fierce  fracas  with  his  old  friend  Lauchlin  Madeane,  wbo 
had  sent  to  demand  the  repayment  of  an  anciuit  debt. 
Believing  that  he  had  been  baedy  deserted  by  this  man, 
just  as  he  had  been  deserted  by  Wlliam  Fitzherbert, 
owing  to  pohtical  exigencies,  Wilkes  had  held  no  com* 
mnnication  with  him  for  several  years.    Tbem  was  a 

*  Pitbtie  AdtmHtfr,  Jan.  19,  31, 1771. 

■  Lift  of  Horn*  Tooke,  A.  Stevens,  I.  16&-79:  Conlrortrsial  iMtft 
bttnittn  Wiiltet  and  Hormt,  pp.  1-33 ;  PnMk  AdMrtittr,  ]aa.  17, 18,  1771, 
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certain  sjgnificance  in  the  quarrel,  since  Lanchlin  Macleaue, 
like  Alderman  Townsend,  bduiged  to  a  small  faction  led 
by  Lord  Shelbume,  who  after  disapproving  of  the  minis- 
terial prosecution  of  WUces  from  first  to  last,  now  regarded 
the  demagogue  as  an  unnecessary  evil,  who  ought  to  be 
driven  from  pditical  life.  Long  b^ore,  Wilkes  had  given 
the  earl  his  nickname  of  Ualagrida,  thinking  him  as  crafty 
and  subtle  as  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  he  believed  that  tl» 
influoice  of  the  Shelburae  coterie  was  directed  against 
him  in  all  his  works.* 

A  journey  to  the  eastern  counties  in  the  numth  of 
February  came  as  a  welcome  relaxation  in  these  troublous 
times.  The  town  of  Lsmn  in  Norfolk  had  invited  him  to 
receive  the  freedom  of  the  corpnatlon,  prompted  no  doubt 
by  his  friend  Crisp  Hdineux  of  Garboldisham,  a  genial  old 
rascal,  v/ho  had  contested  the  borough  unsuccessfully  at 
the  [devious  Section.  Although  the  convivial  Crisp,  in- 
valided by  an  attack  of  gout,  was  unable  to  be  present,  the 
function  was  a  comjdete  success,  tiie  enthu^asm  (A  the 
people  and  the  splendour  of  the  entertainment  surpassing 
all  expectations.  East  Alalia  was  one  of  VTilkes's  great 
strongholds.  Daring  this  journey  he  spent  one  night  at 
UpweU,  near  Wisbech,  with  Francis  Dixon,  the  tenant  of 
me  of  his  few  remaining  farms,  paying  a  visit  also  to 
Cambridge  in  ^te  of  the  snow,  wfaue  h«  stayed  at  the 
Rose  Inn  for  three  days.  On  Sunday  evening  he  attended 
Trinity  College  chapel.  The  anthem  was  from  the  ii6th 
Psalm :  "  I  am  wdl  pleased  that  the  Lord  hath  heard  the 
vdce  of  my  prayer."  After  the  service  an  g^^T"'""e  under- 
graduate presented  him  with  the  book  of  anthems,  mur- 
muiing  with  enthusiasm,  "  I  am  w^  pleased."  And 
Wilkes  handed  on  the  gift  to  a  pretty  woman  near  him, 

>  Pubtic  AdtMrHur,  Jan.  39,  30 ;  Feb.  i,  2,  4, 1771 ;  Add.  MSS,  30,871, 
fl-  3A,  97 :  NolM  MUt  Qimitt,  ist  Series,  iii.  378,  vilL  619  ;  P4p*M  ef  a 
Critic,  C.  W.  DUke,  U.  38-9  ;  £.(/«  0/  Goldsmith,  J.  Prioi,  i.  149-31 ;  Worki 
ofHughBojid,  L,  D.  Qunpbell,  p.  19;    LtUtrt  of  Jimim  (Boha  1908), 

i.  77,  a.  S47-*. 
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much  gratified  to  find  that  he  had  found  favour  with  many 
junior  members  of  a  great  university .^ 

Two  days  after  bis  return  to  London  a  fktt  that  he 
had  laid  to  embroil  the  House  of  Commons  wtUi  th^  dty  of 
London  suddenly  came  to  a  head.  Fca:  some  time  be  had 
been  encouraging  the  newspaper  proprietcn^  in  the  forbidden 
practice  of  publishing  parliamentary  debates,  pr<Hnising 
the  protection  of  the  magistrates  in  case  of  prosecution. 
On  tiie  igth  of  February,  Colonel  George  Onslow,  member 
for  Guildford — a  cousin  of  the  other  George  Onslow,  Wilkes's 
renegade  friend — ^made  a  complaint  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  that  the  publishers  of  The  Gaxetteer  and  The  MideUesex 
Journal  had  misrepresented  the  speeches  of  members,  and 
the  offenders  were  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar.  On  the 
advice  of  Wilkes  both  of  them  ignored  the  summons. 
Thirsting  for  vengeance,  Onslow  moved  an  address  to  the 
king  to  issue  a  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  to  any 
person  who  should  arrest  the  two  men,  and  unfortunatdy 
for  the  dignity  of  the  House  the  resolution  was  carried  into 
effect.* 

On  the  next  morning,  when  the  proclamation  appeared 
in  the  London  duetie,  Wilkes  reahsed  that  chance  had 
given  him  the  opportimity  of  making  the  British  Parlia- 
ment the  laughing-stock  of  Eturope.  The  audacity  of  the 
scheme  would  have  daunted  anyone  else.  Instructed  by 
the  demagogue,  John  Wheble  of  the  Middlesex  Journal  got 
himself  arrested,  as  the  royal  proclamation  had  ordained, 
but  it  was  the  printer's  own  devil  that  arrested  him,  and 
he  was  brought  to  the  Guildhall  on  a  day  when  WUces 
happened  to  be  the  sitting  magistrate.  V^th  mock  gravity 
the  alderman  pronounced  judgment,  declaring  that,  as  there 

>  Publie  Advfrtittr,  Feb.  t8,  so,  1771 ;  Uf$  of  Wiiku,  J.  Almoa,  !▼. 
81-4 :  cf.  History  of  Lymm,  W.  Rlchuds,  U.  94G,  953-4 :  Musfrtu-^t 
ObOuary,  Iv,  sia ;  ICSS.  of  Major  C.  F.  HoUnenx-Montgomerie,  GmrbokB- 
■hun  Old  HaU,  Norfidk. 

*  Cao*ndi*k't  Mmltt,  H.  pp.  311,  331 ;  Hittory  of  Enflani,  Jdba 
Adolptina,  i.  484-3. 
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W£(s  no  reason  to  apprehend  Mr.  Wfaeble  except  Ux  the 
o£tences  alleged  in  the  proclamation,  he  must  be  set  at 
hberty,  and  that  the  man  who  had  arrested  him  would 
be  ch^ged  with  assault  and  unlawful  imprisonment.  In 
order  to  emphasise  his  defiance  of  Parliament,  VfJkes  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  avowing  that  he  had  re- 
leased the  journalist,  who  was  a  freeman  of  London,  because 
there  was  no  "  l^al  cause  of  complaint  against  him."  And 
as  a  parting  shot  he  sent  the  printer's  devil  to  claim  the 
reward  of  £50  offered  by  the  Treasury  for  the  apprehension 
of  his  master.  At  a  single  stroke  he  had  declared  war  cm 
behalf  of  the  city  against  both  Parliament  and  the  King> 

On  the  same  evening,  John  Mill^  of  the  London  Evening 
Post  brought  one  of  the  messengers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  Mansion  Hoiise  in  the  custody  of  a  con- 
stabb,  complaining  that  the  said  messenger  had  endeavoured 
to  arrest  him  under  the  authority  of  a  warrant  from  the 
Speaker.  The  incident  having  been  expected.  Miller  had 
been  rdiearsed  in  his  part  by  the  same  wily  strategist  who 
bad  instructed  Wheble,  and  the  disputants  were  brought 
immediately  before  Brass  Crosby,  the  Lord  Mayor,  even 
though  he  nvas  in  bed  with  gout.  Naturally,  Wilkes  was 
at  his  lordship's  elbow,  and  Bichard  OUv^  also  had  the 
good  ftntune  to  be  present,  so  the  three  magistrates  were 
jointly  respon»Ue  for  the  plan  of  campaign.  It  lacked 
nothing  in  boldness.  The  Lord  Mayor  denied  the  authority 
of  Parliament  to  ap{n%hend  a  citizen  of  London,  declaring 
the  Speaker's  warrant  to  be  absolutely  illegal,  and  in  order 
to  teach  the  House  of  Commons  a  salutary  lesson  he  com- 
mitted thdr  messenger  to  prison  for  assault.  It  gave  the 
Deputy  Sergeant-at-Arms  much  trouble  to  get  the  man 
released  on  bail.* 

■  Pubtic  Advertiser,  Uarcb  i6, 1771 ;  Chatkam  CorreipoMdemee,  Iv.  113  ; 
WaipoVe  Lttitt  (Toynbee),  viii.  17 ;  Life  of  WiUus,  J.  Almon,  v.  39-60 ; 
Lonkim  omd  Ikt  Kiiegdom,  R.  R.  Shupe,  iii.  108-9. 

■  Life  of  J.  Home  Took*,  i.  337 ;  Memoirs  of  tlte  Reign  of  George  til, 
H,  Walpde,  iv.  ipt ;  PtMic  Aioertitfr,  Much  16,  18. 
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&najtiiig  under  a  double  albcmt,  the  ptuushment  of 
their  officer  and  the  repadiatkm  of  their  warrant,  all  parties 
in  the  House  of  Conuncms  were  agreed  that  an  effort  must 
be  made  to  retain  their  dignity.    A  resolnti<Hi  was  passed 
ordering  the  three  magistrates  to  attend  on  the  fdlowing 
day.    Reveling  in  his  sudden  notoriety,  the  satumine 
Oliver  rose  immediately  in  his  p 
he  had  helped  to  seiKl  the  m< 
in  fiaimels,  for  gont  stilt  racked  1 
delivered  an  address  upon  the  o 
being  inspired  by  Wilkes  in  all 
true  to  Us  UufE  bulldog  exteri 
and  nothing  more.     In  the  en< 
to  the  Tower,  where  they  rem 
[Hisoners  of  the  House  of  Conun 

Since  the  Uiddlesex  election  no  pditical  event  aroused 
so  great  a  clamour.  The  citizens  c^  Lmdon  showed  their 
approval  of  their  magistrates  with  tempestuous  enthusiasm. 
All  the  town  rang  with  the  cry  of  "  Crosby,  Wilkes,  and 
Oliver,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Press."  In  a  fiorce  riot  in 
the  streets  of  Westminster  several  members  of  Parliament 
were  sttmed  and  beaten.  The  Court  of  Conmira  Council 
voted  its  thanks  to  the  three  aldermen.  Huge  mobs 
followed  the  I.ord  Mayw  and  his  colleagues  vdienever  they 
appeared  in  public,  and  escorted  them  in  triumph  to  the 
Tower.    A  crowd  of  friends  flocked  to  visit  them  in  prison. 

Although  there  was  no  irresdution  in  its  dealings  with 
Oliver  and  Crosby,  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  venture 
upon  another  trial  of  strength  with  John  Wilkes.  Even 
Geo^ie  the  Third  took  the  precaution  at  an  early  date  to  teQ 
Lord  North  that  his  enemy  was  "  below  the  notice  of  the 
House."  When  he  received  the  order  cconmandii^  his 
attendance,  Wilkes  declined  to  obey  the  summons  unless 
he  were  allowed  "  to  attend  in  his  place  "  as  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  after  the  injunction  had  been  repeated 
twice  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest.    In  a  vain  attempt 
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to  save  itsdf  from  humiliation  the  House  ad<^>ted  the 
subterfuge  of  adjoumtng  for  the  day  on  which  it  had 
summoned  the  demagogue  to  attend  for  the  third  time. 
Mirabile  dictu,  this  p<dic^  was  advised  by  the  king,  who 
l^otested  that  he  would  have  "  nothing  more  to  do  with  that 
devil  Wilkes."  < 

The  victory  of  the  popular  party  was  a  notable  one. 
It  was  oaa  of  the  greatest  of  Wilkes's  numerous  triumphs. 
Althou^  Parson  Home,  who  thought  himself  the  insti- 
gate of  every  ingenious  manosuvre,  claimed  the  strategy 
as  his  own,  no  gob  but  the  alderman  of  Farringdon  Without 
could  have  brought  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Both  Sawbridge 
and  Townsend  were  daunted  l^  the  audacity  ci  the  plot, 
the  latter  suggesting  that  it  was  best  to  wait  for  "  the 
protection  of  some  great  man."  A  mere  device,  perhaps, 
in  its  first  inception  to  cause  a  quarrel  between  the  city  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  ^covfA  to  be  the  most  conspicu- 
ous incident  in  the  history  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press. 
Henceforth,  with  a  few  occasional  interruptions,  the  news- 
papers were  aUowed  to  publish  parliamentary  debates, 
and  the  nation  cMitinued  to  ^oy  the  privilege  (d  c4)taining  . 
a  daify  report  of  the  ddiberations  of  its  rei»«sentatives. 
The  ^ver  cup,  given  to  Wilkes  by  the  cx>rporation  of 
Lcmdon  as  a  thank-offering  for  this  great  adiievement, 
althou^  a  source  of  infinite  raillery  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies,  was  merited  far  more  truly  than  any  ^milar  present.* 

Of  all  his  colleagues  at  this  period  one  man  especially 
seemed  bound  to  Wilkes  t^  infinite  obligations.  Owing 
to  Iiis  association  with  the  patoiot,  Richard  Oliver  had 
emerged  from  obscurity  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous 
men  of  the  day.  It  seemed  a  favourable  moment  to  test 
his  gratitude,  and  while  be  was  in  priscNQ  Wilkes  made  the 

>  Mtmoirf  of  Lord  Rockiiigham,  ii.  205-6 ;  Ckatham  Corrapondmct,  iv. 
133 ;  Corritpoudmies  of  Gterf  III  wUk  Lord  Nortk,  i.  64 ;  L^of  Wilkts, 
P.  FitigenJd,  iL  166-86;  Public  AdBntittr,  Uuch,  23,  33,  2%  37, 38, 39, 
April  I.  9.  i7;i. 

■  Lift  of  WOhu,  J.  Alnon,  v.  «j-4. 
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request  that  he  should  become  his  cdleague  in  the  shrievalty 
for  the  ensuing  year.  To  his  great  vexation  Oliver  refused 
peremptorily. 

"  I  am  determined  not  to  serve  th6  office  of  sherifE  with 
you,"  he  wrote  from  the  Tower,  "  because  I  really  do  not 
think  from  your  own  declarations  that  your  political  aims 
are  similar  to  mine." 

It  was  easy  to  read  between  the  lines.  Being  acquainted 
with  Wilkes's  methods  of  finance  the  writer  believed  that 
the  patriot's  colleague  would  be  required  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  both.  Belonging  also,  like  Townsend,  to  "  the 
Halagrida  crew,"  he  was  influenced  t^  Lord  Shelbume's 
attitude  towards  city  pc4itics.  Under  the  influence  of 
Parson  Home  he  was  anxious  to  sever  bis  umnectlon  with 
Wilkes  altogether.* 

A  month  later,  the  K^ntford  clergyman  revealed  to  the 
world  in  a  letter  to  the  PuHic  Advertiser  that  his  former 
friend  had  become  his  bitterest  foe.  Putting  forth  all  his 
power,  and  in  language  of  the  most  virulent  abuse,  he  did 
his  utmost  to  damage  Wilkes's  character,  the  newspapo: 
for  the  next  two  months  beii^  filled  with  his  corre^xindence. 
Commendng  by  charging  his  enemy  with  stealing  the  clothes 
that  he  had  left  in  his  care  at  Paris — the  uncanonical  suits 
of  scariet  and  gdd  and  white  and  silver — he  repeated  all 
the  ancient  innuendoes  of  the  past  ten  years.  Once  more 
Wlkes  was  accused  of  embezzling  the  funds  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  of  committing  a  breach  of  trust  towards  the 
Buckinghamshire  mihtia,  of  cheating  Silva,  the  Jew,  and 
swindling  the  French  jewellers.  Each  debt  and  each 
extravagance  was  specified  and  exaggerated  with  unscrupu- 
lous malice.  The  rent  of  his  house  was  divulged  and  the 
number  of  his  servants.  In  all  manner  of  ways  he  was 
pilloried  as  a  spendthrift  and  a  profligate. 

Wilkes  strove  to  palliate  every  attack,  returning  Mow 
for  blow  in  fierce  earnest.    Being  on  the  defen^ve  bis 

>  Add.  US.  30,871,  fl.  74-3;  PMU  AiMftwr,  April  13,  t6.  1771- 
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letters  were  not  disfigured  by  the  same  irrelevant  persooar 
Bties  as  those  of  his  foe.  Keeimig  bis  temper  under  better 
control  bis  wit  occasionally  sparkles  bristly.  Aware  that 
the  qrmpathies  of  the  public  were  on  his  side  it  was  easier 
for  hhn  to  make  some  show  of  dignity.  It  was  acknowledged 
too  by  most  that  he  defeated  his  antagcmist,  emeigiog 
from  the  pap^  warfare  more  popular  with  the  masses 
than  ever,  little  out  of  favour  also  with  the  better  folk, 
who  had  known  the  worst  of  him  Icmg  ago.  The  British 
public  on  the  whde,  with  its  innate  love  of  fair  play,  was 
shocked  t^  the  style  of  the  controversy,  being  of  the  opinion 
that  Home  was  hitting  below  the  belt  all  the  time.  In 
the  end  Wlkes  suffered  little  harm  from  the  affray.  When- 
ever he  lost  a  valuable  adherent  he  could  always  find 
another  to  supply  his  place.' 

The  chief  result  of  the  quarrel  between  Wilkes  and 
Hcnne  was  a  great  schism  among  the  Supporters  of  the 
Bill  of  Si^ts.  A  number  of  the  leaikrs,  including 
Sawbridge,  Oliver,  and  Townsend,  resigned  their  member- 
ship, and  assisted  the  revengeful  cleric  to  found  a  rival 
club  xmdex  the  title  of  the  Constitutional  Society.  It  was 
a  grievous  Mow  to  the  parent  association,  but  Churchill, 
Mawbey,  and  Dr.  ^A^lson  remained  firm  in  their  allegiance 
and  piloted  it  through  the  stcnm.  Bulldog  Crosby,  also, 
who  bad  married  in  succession  three  wealthy  widows,  was 
a  source  of  great  financial  strength,  attaching  himself  to 
Wilkes  with  canine  fidelity,  always  ready  to  growl  or  to 
froiic  as  his  master  bade  him.* 

In  spite  of  the  machinations  of  the  Shelbume  faction 
Wilkes  and  Wilkes's  nominee  were  chosoi  ^erifEs  t^  a 
decisive  majcnity.  By  making  frantic  e£Eorts  to  secure  his 
defeat,  the  Government  also  did  him  the  utmost  service, 
its  interference  causii^  many  of  the  voters  to  pass  over 

1  CemfrMwhol  Lm»r$  of  Wilhts  ami  Horn*  ;  Lift  of  J.  Horn*  Took*, 
A.  Stcphenit  1.  176-319 ;  Tks  PiMic  Aiotrtwr,  Uay  and  Jnne,  1771. 

•  Tomm  amd  CouiOry  Magtuim,  iii.  aai,  376 ;  Ludf't  JtfafwiM  (1771), 
pp.  438,  476 :  Puttie  Advtrtif*r,  Apdl  11, 18, 1771. 
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to  his  side.  Rkhard  Oliver,  dimianttve  and  lefined,  was 
his  principal  opponott,  too  laddng  in  vigoor  to  make  a 
popular  candidate,  being  handica^iped  moreover  by  having 
"  a  ministedal  alderman  "  as  his  coUeagne.  It  was  futile 
to  {Ht  him  against  the  fonnidable  demagogue,  and  bef  or 
the  books  were  opened  it  was  evident  that  he  would  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  poll.  In  the  choice  of  a  fellow  candidate 
Wilkes  had  been  favoured  by  his  usual  good  fortmie,  dis- 
covenng  a  rich  and  docile  tea-dealer  named  Frederick  Bull, 
who  was  eager  to  serve  witii  tnm  as  sherifi  whatever  the 
cost.* 

The  result  of  the  electicm  was  a  great  triumph  for 
l^^Ures,  as  the  defeat  of  his  colleague  had  been  regarded 
as  certain.  Hencefrath,  the  Jnfluepce  of  Parson  Honie 
vanished  from  the  city  altogether.  A  short  time  aitor- 
wards  the  clergyman  is  said  to  have  tent  a  challenge  to 
his  enemy. 

"  Sir,"  wrote  Wilkes  in  reply,  "  I  do  not  think  it  my 
business  to  cut  the  throat  of  evoy  desperado  that  may  be 
tired  of  his  life ;  but  as  I  am  at  present  Hi^  Sheiifi  of 
the  City  of  London  it  may  Portly  happen  that  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  attending  you  in  my  civil  c^nxaty,  in 
which  case  I  will  answer  for  it  that  you  Aall  have  mo 
ground  to  complain  of  my  endeavours  to  serve  you."  ■ 

On  the  2ist  of  August  the  most  amaang  letta  that 
Wilkes  had  ever  received  was  brought  to  Prince's  Court 
by  an  Irish  chairman,  who  said  tiiat  it  had  been  given  to 
him  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Strand.  It  bore  the  awful 
signature  of  "  Jumus,"  and  was  written  by  the  Great 
Unknown,  whose  fulminations  in  The  PtMic  Advertiser, 
reviling  the  highest  in  the  land  with  a  malice  and  ferocity 
tmparalleled  before,  had  made  him  the  most  famous  poli- 

>  Piblie  Adeertiitr,  June  33  to  Jnly  2,  1771 ;  LttUrt  of  Junint  (Bohn, 
1910),  1.  3J7-8;  UlUrs  of  Daoid  Htrnu  to  W.  SImjUw,  p.  311;  MUmoirt 
of  (A*  Rtifn  of  Gtorf  III,  H.  Walpole,  1*.  917  ;  Louiim  am*  AW  Jtt^^ 
4om,  R.  R.  Sliarp«,  U.  131. 

■  Old  oMd  Ntm  Lottdom,  E.  WkUord,  L  41a. 
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ileal  controversialist  of  the  age.  Fta  Wilkes  especially 
these  letters  bad  a  curious  interest,  since  public  opinicHi 
had  persisted  in  regarding  him  as  their  author  until  the 
disdainful  references  to  himsdf  made  it  clear  that  they 
were  not  written  by  his  pen.  Even  had  he  possessed 
sufficient  restraint  to  transform  bis  style  into  the  polished 
invective  of  Junius,  the  true  Wilkes  bofiEbonery  must  have 
betrayed  itself  here  and  there.  The  calligraphy  of  the 
famons  essays  also  hon  no  lesemMance  to  his  neat  irr^olar 
handwriting. 

The  letter  to  the  sherifi  was  an  appeal  to  him  to  use 
his  influence  to  repair  "  the  late  unhappy  divisions  in  the 
city."  Having  been  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  popular 
cause  in  the  Middlesex  election,  Junius  was  conscious,  no 
doubt,  that  the  demagogue  would  listen  to  him  with  req>ect. 
The  panacea  that  he  proposed  was  a  reccmciliaticm  between 
Wilkes  and  Sawtvidge,  a  most  ingenious  suggestion,  for  the 
aquini  of  Olantighe  was  the  Isaat  tractaUe  of  Home's 
followers,  and  his  desertion  would  have  been  a  deadly  blow 
to  the  enemy.  Deaf  to  all  advice  when  his  resolutitm  was 
fonned,  'Wttkes  declined  to  make  overtures  to  any  of  bis 
opponents,  having  already  arranged  bis  p4an  of  campaign 
against  the  Olivers  and  the  Townsends.  But  he  wrote  a 
dvil  ansvrer  to  his  distinguished  counsellor,  giving  many 
reasons  for  his  refusal  A  long  correspondence  txisaed 
between  the  pair,  in  which  Junius  sketched  a  political 
|HX>giamme  for  the  City  of  London  and  drew  up  a  set  of 
"resolutions"  for  the  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Wilkes  listened  with  respect  to  bis  mentor,  flattered  by  his 
attention  though  seldom  following  his  precepts.  With  a 
touch  of  humour,  onconsdous  probably  iu  this  case,  he 
offered  a  ticket  for  the  I.ord  Mayor's  Ball  to  the  Great 
Unknown,  promising  the  hand  of  his  daughter  for  the 
ni^it.  "  How  happy  should  I  be  to  see  my  Portia  here 
dance  a  graceful  minuet  with  Junius  Brutus  I "  The  other, 
however,  was  not  disposed  to  trust  Jack  Wilkes  with  his 
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secret    "  Hy  age  and  figure,"  he  replied,  "  would  do  Imt 
little  credit  to  my  partner." ' 

The  duties  of  sheriff  soon  caused  Wilkes  to  take  bis 
{dace  in  one  of  the  grim  processions  to  Tyburn.  On  this 
occasion  five  poor  cmvicts  were  carried  to  the  gallows, 
four  men  and  a  woman.  She  rode  in  the  second  tumbril 
along  with  a  penitent  psalm-singing  thief,  a  beautiful  giil 
with  a  wealth  of  golden  hair,  condemned  to  die  for  stealing  a  * 
few  yards  of  stuff  from  a  shop  in  Ludgate  Hill.  It  was  a 
pitiful  case.  A  press^ang  had  carried  off  her  husband,  ajid 
she  had  conmiitted  the  crime  to  buy  food  iat  her  two 
balnes.  Although  a  very  large  number  of  thieves  had  been 
tried  at  the  last  sessions  and  tradesmen  were  clamouring 
tar  severity,  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Hary  Jones  might 
have  touched  the  hearts  of  her  judges  but  fn-  her  conduct 
in  the  dock.  Upcm  bearing  the  verdict  she  turned  in  fuiy 
upon  the  bench,  her  hot  Irish  Uood  flaming  with  passi(»i. 
"  God  blast  ye,  you  old  fogrums  I "  she  had  cried.  So  there 
was  no  recommendation  to  mercy,  and  she  was  taken  by  the 
sh«i£k  to  be  hanged. 

A  great  concourse  lined  the  route,  attracted  by  the 
(Hesence  of  the  popular  idol.  Dressed  in  a  mourning  frock 
coat  with  a  black  sword,  he  rode  in  his  colleague's  splendid 
carriage  behind  the  open  cart  vrbere  sat  the  unluppy  giri. 
Hundreds,  who  mi^t  have  felt  [Hty  for  her  at  another 
time,  had  thoughts  for  no  one  else  but  Sheriff  Wilkes.  Nor 
did  she  gain  more  sympathy  than  the  other  criminals 
at  the  fatal  tree.  The  penitent  thief,  who  made  "  a  dying 
speech "  to  the  crowd,  and  a  blasphemous  sailca:,  who 
struggled  with  the  hangman,  were  of  far  greater  interest 
to  most  of  the  spectators.  Yet,  five  years  later,  the  whole 
nation  was  stirred  by  the  remembrance  of  her  sad  fate.  In 
a  burst  of  fervid  eloquence  Sir  William  Meredith  told  her 
piteous  tale  to  the  House  of  Commtms,  using  many  an 
exa^ieration,  but  painting  the  tragedy  in  no  more  hideous 
*  LttUrt  of  Jwtiut  [Botm,  igio),  U,  63-107, 
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colours  than  it  deserved.    And  from  that  time  onward  no 
stctey  in   the  Newgate  Calendar  has  drawn  forth  xaose 

A  [atlty  Hrs.  Gardiner  was  present  at  the  spectacle, 
Vi^lkes's  latest  mistress,  with  whom  he  had  been  carrying 
cm  a  clandestine  amour  with  the  aid  of  her  sister  under  the 
noGe  of  a  jealous  protector.  "  How  do  you  do  after  the 
dismal  scene  this  moming,"  she  wrote  to  him  the  same 
evening.  "  It  was  the  first  my  eyes  ever  beheld  and  it  will 
be  the  last."  Some  of  the  newspapers  made  merry  over 
WUces's  appearance  at  an  execution  in  an  official  capacity. 
"It  is  reported,"  said  the  corespondent  of  the  Publie 
Advertiser,  "that  one  of  the  malefactors,  \rfiile  exhorting 
the  populace  to  tate  warning  1^  his  untimdy  end,  pointed 
his  address  in  a  very  particulfvi  nuuum  tovrards  a  certain 
gentleman  who  [wesi^d  at  this  fatal  ceremony,  whose 
nnconsdoua  blush,  it  was  observed,  betrayed  stxne  glim- 
meiings  of  grace,  and  gave  hopes  that  he  might  possibly 
avail  himself  of  so  solemn  an  admonition."  * 

True  to  his  reputation,  Wilkes  b^an  his  term  of  office 
with  a  bid  for  popular  applause.  In  a  tetter  to  Mr.  Akerman, 
die  governor  of  Newgate,  he  announced  that  the  galleries 
at  the  Old  Bail^  would  be  flung  open  to  the  puUic,  all  the 
extravagant  fees  {M-eviously  charged  for  admissi<Hi  being 
abolished.  The  new  regulaticms  were  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  criminal  classes.  At  the  next  ses^ns  the  court* 
tuNise  was  besi^ed  by  a  ragged  mob,  who  fought  tooth  and 
nail  to  gain  possessitoi  of  tibe  [sivileged  places.  All  day 
long  disorder  reigned  both  inside  and  outade  the  building, 
the  judges  fip<Ting  the  utmost  difficulty  in  transacting 
their  business.     Frton  time  to  time  the  City  Marshal  and 

1  PuUic  AintrtiMr.St^  i3,  >6.  Oct.  17, 18,  1771;  Midii—K  Jomnal, 
Sept  14-17.  Oct  ii-17.  177' ;  Gtntrdl  Evtming  Pott,  Oct  15-17,  17-19. 
1771  ;  PartitmmUary  Hitloty,  xix.  337-4  ;  NoUt  aitd  QmmM,  tith  series, 
iv.414;  Sast4:MiPa^i,x]vii.p.4iS,Giiildha]lUbniy:  History  of  Tybim 
Trm,  A.  Harks,  pp.  335-8. 

*  Add.  US,  30,873,  [.  133 ;  PtOitie  Adntrtittr,  Oct.  17,  I77i. 
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the  UndeivSheriff  were  compiled  to  eject  some  of  the  dis- 
torbers  in  the  gallery.  Hr.  Justice  Gonld  declared  from  the 
bench  that  he  had  never  seen  "  so  much  irregulaiity  "  in 
a  court  of  justice  in  bis  life.  PerceiviDg  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake,  Wilkes  was  far  too  shrewd  to  repeat  it.  Bef<»e 
the  next  "  gaol  delivery  "  he  had  modified  his  plans,  and  the 
public  ceased  to  be  admitted  indiscriminately  into  the 
Session  House.  With  a  clever  attempt  to  palliate  his  error 
he  protested  that  Home  and  his  friends  had  hired  the  mob 
that  had  caused  all  the  trouUe.> 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  Wilkes  spent  a  few  dajrs 
at  Bath,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  tame  often 
than  any  other  place  at  this  period  of  bis  life.  Alwajre 
fond  of  travel,  he  made  a  ^lort  tour  in  the  country  several 
times  a  year,  entering  the  details  of  his  journey  in  his  diary, 
noting  the  inns  where  he  stayed  and  the  distance  between 
each  postii^  house.*  On  the  present  occasion  he  was 
accompanied  t^  the  dodle  Boll,  who  performed,  no  doubt, 
the  duties  of  paymaster,  both  lodghig  with  a  Hrs.  Harfocd 
in  the  last  house  on  the  South  Parade  towards  the  river. 
Another  of  his  dty  satellites  joined  the  party,  a  foppish 
and  briefless  barrister  of  considerable  wealth,  named 
Watkin  Lewis,  ^o  had  fixed  his  grip  upon  the  sberifi's 
coat-tails  in  the  expectaticm  of  bedng  draped  into  fame. 

The  chief  event  of  the  visit  was  a  journey  to  i&istol, 
whe»  Wilkes  received  a  royal  welcome  from  the  people, 
and  was  entertained  at  a  public  banquet  in  Uerchant  Taylocs' 
Hall.  Yet  the  incident  that  seemed  to  please  him  most  was 
an  introduction  to  the  pretty  daughters  of  Thomas  Linley, 
whom  he  met  at  the  house  of  Bfajor  William  Brereton  in 
Garrard  Street.*    For  Elizabeth  linley,  who  stxrn  afterwards 


m'(  Magaiim*  (1771),  p.  471 :  Toum  amd  ComOry  Umgmrimt, 
Ui.  337 ;  PMie  Aiiitrtittr,  Oct  34,  36,  Nov,  30,  1771, 

*  Add.  HSS.  90.8M;  cf.  "  John  Wllkea  and  Us  VWta  to  Batii," 
Eauuael  Greco,  In  Prac»tdingt  oflh*  Bath  NtOmal  HiOory  CImb,  x.  373. 

■  Goirard  Street  ia  now  Somerset  Street.  Major  William  Bravtoa 
VM  Master  of  Ccremoaiea  In  1777. 
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became  the  wife  of  Richard  Biinsley  Sheridan,  he  had  an 
unboooded  adrairatitm. 

"  The  eldest  I  think  still  superior  to  all  the  handsome 
things  I  have  heard  of  her,"  he  wrote  to  Miss  Wilkes  two 
days  later.  "  She  does  not  seem  in  the  least  spcnlt  by  the 
idle  talk  of  our  sex;  and  is  the  most  modest,  pleasing, 
delicate  flower  I  have  seen  for  a  great  while." 

With  Mary  linl^,  who  afterwards  mairied  Richard 
Tickell,  he  was  less  satisfied,  calling  her  "  a  mere  coquet, 
a  man's  jou  jou,  no  sentiment."  *  Whenever  the  fastidious 
Wilkes  eul(^sed  beauty  the  rest  of  the  world  was  certain 
to  endorse  bis  ofHmon. 

»  Lift  of  Wiiktt,  ].  Almon,  iv.  97-8. 
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LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON 

1773-1775 

DURING  the  next  four  yeais  Vt^Dces  was  the  most 
I  conspicaous  figure  in  the  turbulent  aroia  of 
dty  politics.  Two  powerful  factions  were 
arrayed  against  him  all  the  while,  disputing 
his  progress  step  by  step,  the  mercantile  adherents  of  the 
Government  and  the  party  of  Oliver  and  Townsend.  The 
battle  was  a  desperate  one,  fluctuating  violently  from  side 
to  side,  and  though  often  worsted  for  the  moment  he  always 
triumphed  in  the  end.  In  a  measure  peihaps  the  odds 
were  equaUy  divided,  the  majority  of  the  Liverymen  b^ng 
in  his  favour  but  the  brains  and  wealth  of  the  corporation 
were  against  him.  Often  betrayed  by  the  treachery  or  the 
cowardice  of  his  friends  he  trusted  no  one,  {ffactically  con- 
ducting the  contest  sin^handed.  It  was  a  feat  of  states- 
manship of  no  commtm  order,  this  municipal  campaign  of 
John  WUces,  in  which  none  but  a  man  of  his  cumiing  and 
finesse  would  have  been  aUe  to  succeed.  A  book  m^t  be 
written  for  the  student  of  political  tactics,  tracing  the  inner 
history  of  Guildhall  during  the  ascendency  of  the  popular 
hero,  showing  his  almost  superhuman  sagacity  in  the  antici- 
pation of  events  and  the  management  of  men.' 

Despite  his  habit  of  playing  to  the  gallery,  Wilkes  ^rand 
an  excellent  sheriff.  He  introduced  numerous  reforms, 
most    of  which  were    necessary  and  judicious.     A  new 

>  To  K  gnat  extent  thla  hu  been  done  In  Londo»  and  th*  Kimfdim, 
by  R.  R.  Sharpe,  toL  lii.  Space  alone  bat  prevented  Dr.  Sbaipe  from 
pving  an  rabanstire  account  of  WUkea'i  manonivres. 
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"  Fredicdders'  Book  "  bdng  required,  contaimng  an  accurate 
list  of  the  electors,  he  caused  one  to  be  compiled.*  Accom- 
panied by  his  colleague  he  made  periodical  visits  to  the 
various  gaols  in  order  to  see  for  himself  that  the  prisoners 
were  treated  with  humanity*  Fresh  regulations  were 
issued  to  prevent  the  bailiff  from  treating  the  debtor  with 
injustice,  and  one  of  them  was  discharged  as  an  example 
to  the  rest  for  disobeying  these  injunctions.*  The  infamous 
Bolland,  who  had  used  his  portion  as  sherifi's  officer  to 
levy  blackmail,  was  detected  1^  the  vigilance  of  his  new 
master,  and  met  a  merited  fate  on  Tyburn  -tree.*  On 
occasion,  Wilkes  was  willing  to  spend  the  v^ole  night  in 
helpii^  the  salvage  men  to  extinguish  a  fire.*  At  the  close 
of  his  term  of  office  be  received  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  Livery.* 

While  he  was  sherifi  Wilkes  would  allow  no  French 
wine  to  be  saved  at  dinner  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  persuade  Lord  Mayor  Nash  to  adopt 
a  similar  rule  at  the  entertainments  in  the  Mansion  House.^ 
There  was  a  special  motive  for  the  proscription,  since  his 
enemies  persisted  in  spreading  the  rumour  that  he  was  in 
the  pay  at  France.  The  scandal  probably  owed  its  origin  to 
his  friendship  with  the  Qievalier  d'Eon,  it  being  alleged 
that  the  French  minister  could  raise  a  riot  in  London  during 
the  stormy  days  of  the  KCddlesex  election  whenever  he 
chose  to  order  one.  During  his  shrievalty  Wilkes  was 
accused  frequently  of  visiting  the  Frendi  Ambassador,  the 
innuendo  implying  that  he  called  to  recdve  the  wages  paid 

■  Tovm  and  CotttOry  Magarint,  iv.  53  ;  PtMie  Advvtistr,  Nov.  37, 1771 ; 
Jan.  8,  1772. 

■  PMic  Adotrtittr,  Dec.  si,  1771. 

*  Town  and  Coumtry  Magatint,  iii.  613 :  Public  Aivartistr,  Feb.  36, 
177a. 

*  Aecoumt  of  James  Bolland  (1772),  p.  13  ;  Ptiblic  AdvarUstr,  Dec.  3, 16, 
1771  :    Uarcb  23,  Ma7  9,  1773  ;    Tlu  NswgaU  CaUitdar. 

*  Annual  Regiiifr  (1772),  iii  :   FtMic  AdvmitMr,  June  29, 1773. 

*  CtMtman'i  MagoMtm  (1772),  pp.  489. 

*  G^n^tman'i  Magaiint  (1771),  p.  471, 
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to  him  for  causing  dissensim  between  tbe  city  Eutd  tiie 
Govenuneat.^  The  charge  was  never  proved.  Even  if  it 
had  been,  Wilkes  no  doubt  would  have  managed  to  paUtate 
H.  ProbaUy  he  would  have  contended  that  no  one  had 
ever  been  able  to  infiuoice  his  conduct  either  by  bribes  or 
by  threats,  and  that  he  was  doing  a  smart  and  a  patriotic 
act  in  extorting  levies  from  the  pockets  oi  an  unfrimdly 
nation. 

Jcdin  Reynolds,  the  pugilistic  attorney,  managed  to  secme 
the  position  <A  under-dienfE  during  bis  employer's  tenn 
of  office.  Owing  to  his  sense  of  humour  he  continued  hi^ 
in  Wilkes's  favour,  althou^  a  negligent  man  of  business. 
Enemies  declared  with  some  reason  that  he  was  igncoant 
and  vulgar  and  "  spoke  bad  grammar  "  ;  but  he  was  ever 
ready  to  roar  with  laughter  at  his  patron's  jests,  and  could 
always  spare  the  tune  to  take  him  itx  a  day's  holiday  to 
his  country  house  at  Brcunley,  where  the  sberifi  forgot  aU 
his  anxieties  in  tbe  charming  society  of  His.  ReyndUs  and 
her  ^sto:.*  It  proved  a  most  unfcnlunate  connection, 
terminating  ev^itually  in  the  lawyn's  bankruptcy.  It 
was  Wilkes's  fate  invariaUy  to  be  badly  served  l^  those 
he  trusted,  being,  in  ^te  ol  all  his  shrewdness,  absolutely 
without  discretion  v/bea  choosing  a  subordinate. 

During  his  shrievalty  and  for  many  years  aftorwanb, 
the  Suppcwters  of  the  Bill  of  Kghts  ccmtinued  to  pay  his 
debts  and  provide  him  with  an  annuity.  With  happy 
tact,  shortly  after  the  great  schism,  he  had  persuaded  the 
society  to  "  take  into  consideration  the  state  (^  his  afiair^" 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  no  claim  upon  them.* 
The  docile  and  opulent  Bull  was  proud  to  act  as  treasurer, 

I  History  of  Reign  of  Gtorg*  III,  H.  Wolpole,  iii.  13S ;  Utfrt  t^  B. 
WalpoU  <Toyi)bee),  vii.  321 ;  Walpolima,  J.  Pinkerton,  i.  * ;  Mimoint 
sur  La  Ouvaliirt  D'Eon,  F.  GaUlaidet,  p.  166 ;  D'Eom  d*  Btatmumt,  O. 
Homberg  and  F.  Jonaselin,  p.  130:  Add.  ItS.  33.368,  t  310  :  LMtrt  <^ 
WiUes  to  his  DaugiOtr,  i.  177 ;  G«MltoMW>'«  Magtuim  (1771),  jM ;  PmbHe 
Advtrtistr,  Dot.  6,  17,  1771. 

■  Life  and  Timet  of  Frederick  Reynoldi,  pottim. 

■  Town  tmd  Country  Magaiine,  iv.  109. 
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while  Brass  Crosby  and  Watkin  hemiB  contended  with  each 
other  for  the  chair.  Although  the  contributiiuis  of  the 
faithful  flowed  in  a  less  copious  stream,  the  principal 
members  of  the  club  could  aCEord  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
Dr.  Wilson  and  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  were  wealthy  men, 
and  Humphrey  Cotes,  who  remained  a  devoted  slave,  was 
always  ready  to  convass  for  the  benefit  of  his  leaders.  Many 
of  the  Whig  magnates,  including  Lord  Rockingham  and 
the  Dukes  of  Portland  and  Devonshire,  contributed  an 
annoal  sum  of  £100  for  Wilkes's  benefit.^  An  occasional 
legacy  swelled  the  balance-sheet.  And  though  his  income 
was  coDSJderable,  he  suj^demented  it  largely  by  credit. 

At  the  next  election  he  stood  for  the  mayoralty.  In 
ofder  to  prevent  the  return  of  a  "  ministerial  alder- 
man," James  Townsend  was  chosen  as  the  other  popular 
candidate.  Lord  Shelbume's  influence  in  the  dty  being  in 
a.  large  measure  respcMisible  for  his  selecti<m.*  Having 
prock^med  publicly  in  his  dispute  with  Oliver  that  "  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  g«itleman  to  submit  to  the  Liveiy 
the  choice  of  his  colleague,"  Wilkes  could  make  no  objec- 
tion, although  the  enmity  between  Townsend  and  himself 
was  more  bitter  than  ever.  In  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  they  had  accused  one  another  respectively  of  com- 
mitting  perjury  and  uttering  falsehoods,  and  everyone 
believed  that  sooner  ot  later  a  dud  must  take  place. 
Wlkes  headed  the  poU,  as  all  had  expected,  fdlowed 
ck>sd.y  hy  his  enemy,  who  received  only  twenty-three  votes 
less,  and  though  their  opponents  donanded  a  scrutiny  the 
election  was  confirmed.  During  the  contest  Townsend 
disdained  to  appear  on  the  hustings,  proclaiming  osten- 
tatiously that  he  had  "gone  shooting."  When  the  two 
leaders  were  submitted  as  usual  for  the  final  choice  of  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  the  craftiness  of  Richard  CMiver,  who 

'  Mtmoin  of  Lord  Rochimfkam,  ii.  336. 

■  Lift  of  LordSMburm.  E.VltsnMxiik»,  a.  iaj;  L«Uom  mi  IMt  Rimg- 
iam,  a.  E.  Shupe,  iii.  133. 
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was  now  one  of  the  sherifis,  secured  the  selection  of  his 
friend.  By  making  the  return  while  the  VTiUrites  were 
unprepared,  a  majority  of  the  aldermen  "  scratched  "  for 
Townsend,  who  accordingly  became  Lord  Mayor.  A  great 
outcry  arose,  a  real  and  spontaneous  outburst  of  pc^mlar 
indignation,  and  Wilkes  himsdf ,  for  once  in  his  life,  lost  his 
temper  also.^ 

While  her  father  was  absorbed  in  municipal  afiairs  the 
beloved  Polly  had  been  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cri^ 
Molineux  at  Garboldisham  in  Norfolk.  In  the  pretty 
country  house,  with  its  old-world  garden  and  wealth  of 
stately  trees,  she  was  always  a  welcome  guest,  the  lady  of 
the  manor  remaining  her  devoted  friend  to  the  close  of 
her  life.  But  Garboldisham  Old  Hall  soon  ceased  to  be  the 
happy  home  that  Miss  Wilkes  found  it  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year.  Husband  and  wife,  through  incompatibility  of 
temper,  began  to  live  much  of  thdr  hves  apart,  lbs. 
Molineux,  the  spoilt  child  of  an  indulgent  father,  found  it 
impossible  to  tolerate  the  careless- habits  c^  old  Oisp, 
upon  whose  manners  and  character  a  long  residence  in 
the  West  Indies  had  left  an  indelible  stamp.  On  his 
part,  the  genial  planter  was  quick  to  perc^ve  that  the 
handsome  heiress  whom  he  had  -married  was  neurotic  and 
invertebrate. 

Upon  the  four  children,  all  special  pets  of  Miss  Wilkes, 
the  estrangement  of  the  parents  cast  the  inevitaUe  gloom. 
George,  the  only  boy,  often  was  condemned  to  spend  bis 
holidajrs  at  school,  and  Peggy  and  Betsy,  the  two  younger 
dai^hters,  who  seem  to  have  been  Mr.  Molineux's  favourites, 
were  kept  away  from  their  mother  as  much  as  possible. 
In  writing  to  her  father  Miss  Wilkes  referred  affectionately 
to  Mrs.  Molineux  as  "the  widow,"  and  her  sympathies 
were  always  on  her  side.  The  patriot  and  his  daughter 
never  ceased  to  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the 

>  Journal  of  Reign  of  Gtt>rgHM*  Third,  H.Walpolt,i.  163-4  i  LttUnof 
Mut  Ca¥tor  to  Ur$,  Montagu,  ii,  174 ;  PubUe  AdvtrHt*r,  Oct.  1-51,  ifp. 
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unlucky  lady,  who  managed  to  remain  gay  and  sprightly 
in  spite  of  her  tribulations,  and  they  often  talked  with 
pity  about  her  "  distracted  family."  In  the  three  Miss 
HoJineux  also  Wilkes  took  a  fatherly  interest,  for  they 
grew  up  to  be  very  pretty  girls.^ 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  no 
lord  MaycH-  of  London  experienced  a  more  turbulent  year  of 
office  Han  James  Townsend.  A  great  manifestation  of 
popular  anger  occurred  a  few  days  after  his  election,  the 
people  being  indignant  that  he  had  been  chosen  instead  of 
his  colleague.  As  the  Lord  Mayor's  procession  was  making 
its  way  to  Westminster  it  was  stopped  by  the  mob,  who 
attempted  to  tiun  back  Townsend's  coach,  crying  that 
"  Wlkes  must  go  first,"  and  the  windows  of  most  of  the 
carriages  were  broken  l^  stones.  In  the  evening,  while 
the  mayoral  ball  was  in  prepress,  a  riotous  multitude  sur- 
rounded Guildhall,  breaking  lamps,  extinguishing  lights, 
and  probably  would  have  invaded  the  building  had  they 
not  been  dispersed  1^  the  militia.  Alderman  Townsend, 
no  less  brave  than  irascitde,  was  delighted  by  these  dis- 
turbances, and  Qideavoured  to  mahgn  his  enemy  by 
accudng  Wilkes  and  his  friends  of  "  hirii^  the  mobs  "  to 
attack  him.  Having  absented  himself  frcsn  "  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Show,"  lest  his  presence  might  provoke  a  riot, 
M^lkes  was  able  to  refute  the  imputation,  and  declared  that 
the  disorder  could  have  been  suppressed  at  once  had  not 
Sherifi  Ohver  been  a  coward.  It  was  his  good  fortune 
invariably  to  be  accused  of  offences  that  bis  antagonists 
were  enable  to  prove.' 

With  implacable  virulence,  but  without  losing  his  temper, 
Wilkes  continued  to  revile  his  antagonist  incessantly,  in- 
sulting him  in  the  council  chamber,  lampooning  him  in 

■  HSS.  of  Majof  G.  F.  Molineiix-Moiitgomerie  cf  Garboldisbam ; 
Wilkes  HSS.  passim:  Will  of  Crisp  Molinenx,  P.C.C.  Dodwell,  p.  373; 
Hnsgrave's  Obituary,  Iv.  311-13. 

■  /MwiiaIo/JI«4>o/<?*o>'S«f  >H.Walpote,  i.  164;  P\M%c  Adwrtistr, 
Nov.  10,  i3>  1773  ;  I-midntMfvaritM  (1773),  549. 
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anoc^niDus  paiagraphs  in  die  newspapers.  Food  d  ctn- 
tention  as  he  was,  and  tfaou^  he  met  ev^  ODsbnght 
unflindim^y,  it  was  not  long  before  Townsend  woold  have 
welcomed  a  treaty  of  peace,  constant  tnnoendoes  extingotsh- 
ing  the  last  remnants  of  his  pc^olarity.  The  chai^  tiiat 
he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  demand  fcr  shorter 
parliaments  Intiugbt  him  much  odium ;  the  accosatiim  that 
he  had  flogged  two  children  for  trespassing  on  his  land 
aroused  an  angry  clamour  against  him.  Nor  wonld  Wilkes 
allow  the  people  to  fcnget  that  their  Lord  Blayor  was  attadied 
to  the  Sbdbume  faction,  the  taunt  of  "  Hakgrida  "  bdng 
always  on  his  lips.  He  told  his  enemy  to  his  face  that  he 
was  a  liar  and  a  brutal  tyrant,  adding  ^gnificantly  that 
he  himsdf  had  "  a  hand  and  a  swcavL"  Yet  tiion^  re- 
nowned for  his  bad  temper,  Townsend  would  not  be  provoked 
to  a  ^ueLi 

A  tj^cal  instance  of  the  cunning  tactics  with  \^ch  the 
dnnagogue  harassed  his  rival  occurred  when  the  City  of 
London  [wesented  a  fresh  Remonstrance  to  the  Crown. 
Wtlkes  himself  refused  to  accompany  the  deputation  to 
St.  James's,  alleging  with  unwmted  ddiicacy  that  as  be  was 
"  personally  obnoxious  to  the  King "  it  would  be  "  rude 
and  indecent  to  force  himself  into  the  Royal  Pves^ice," 
and  suggesting  very  truly  that  his  appearance  might  cause 
a  riot.  Having  thus  made  his  own  peace  with  the  populace, 
he  proceeded  to  place  Townsend  in  an  unideasant  dil«nma. 
When  the  Remonstrance  was  being  composed  be  insisted 
that  it  should  be  drafted  in  the  most  strong  and  vdiement 
language,  boasting  that  the  Lord  Mayor  would  be  arraigned 
for  treason  if  he  {oesented  it  and  st(»ied  by  the  people  if 
he  did  not.  By  he^tancy  Townsend  augmaited  his  em- 
barrassments, for  he  sou^t  the  opinion  of  Thuiiow  as  wdl 
as  Glynn,  hoping  to  conciliate  both  Whig  and  Tory,  and, 
being  finally  compelled  to  accompany  the  Remonstrance 

I  Pitblie  AdotrtiMr,  Not.  i6.  Dec.  4,  177* ;  Feb.  »»,  1773 ;  itidiktu 
Journal,  Feb.  20-23, 1773. 
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to  die  palace,  he  ^diispered  to  the  Lrard  Quunberlain  that 
"  he  was  only  acting  officially."  ^ 

Whfle  enjoying  his  tit-for-tat  with  his  rival,  Wilkes  took 
care  that  the  Utter  memory  of  the  Middlesex  election  should 
not  fade  from  the  public  mind,  promptit^  Savile  to  move 
an  ammal  motion,  which  received  the  desultory  support 
of  the  Opposition.  Soon  after  the  presentaticHi  of  the 
Remonstrance  he  found  a  better  opportunity  still  of  adver- 
tidog  his  claims.  A  call  cd  the  House  of  Commons  beii^ 
moved  by  the  Prime  Umister,  Ha  sheriff  recdved  notice 
to  summon  the  various  representatives  of  the  counties  and 
boroughs,  and  (Miver  and  Lewis,  who  were  now  in  office, 
ignored  Colonel  Luttrell  and  instructed  Wilkes  to  attend  as 
member  fw  Middlesex.  Having  written  to  the  Speaker, 
asserting  his  right  to  his  seat,  the  demagogue  demanded 
bis  cotificate  at  the  Crown  Office,  and,  being  refused,  he 
maithed  to  St.  Stephen's,  where  be  demanded  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  take  the  oath.  Although  his  application 
was  ignored,  the  GcFvemment  did  not  venture  to  punish 
him  for  contempt.  The  occasicn  also  gave  him  another 
chance  of  vituperating  the  Shdbume  faction,  for  be  in- 
onoated  that  CHiver  had  wished  to  send  the  summons  to 
Cotond  Luttrell,  being  dissuaded  with  difficulty  by  the 
protests  of  Watkm  Lewis.' 

At  the  next  electicn  Wilkes  made  another  bid  for  the 
Mayoralty,  choosing  Frederick  Bull  as  his  colleague.  Being 
assured  that  bis  nominee  and  himself  would  head  the  pdl, 
he  knew  that  the  court  of  Aldennen  must  sdect  one  of  them. 
In  this  manner  he  foresaw  that  it  was  posaibte  for  him  to 
^)p(»nt  the  Lord  Mayor  every  year. 

>  /MnMf0/AMg»o/G#orx*//i,H.Walpole,i.  188,190;  Lift 0/ Lord 
SJUIbwM,  E.  Fitzmauice,  U.  391 ;  Middksax  Journal,  Umh  9-11,  i8-zo, 
1773 ;  PhUm  Advertistr,  March  9, 16,  20,  36,  27,  39,  30 ;  April  3, 6,  7,  S, 
9,  1773- 

*  Corrsipoiidenet  of  R.M.Ktia,  i.i39-4o;  UtUrs  of  Goorg*  tk»  Tkira 
to  Lord  North,  i.  131 ;  JourmU  of  Homso  of  CmunoNC,  xudv.  379-3S3 ; 
Aimitai  RfuUT  (1773),  pp-  190-S  ;  PybtU  Aiotrtistr,  AprU  7-39, 1773. 
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"  I  am  happy,  gentlemen,"  he  had  boasted  to  the  livecy 
twelve  months  {ffevioosly,  "  to  be  faitiier  oseful  to  yoa  by 
humbly  ofiering  to  you,  at  all  future  times,  the  tender  of 
my  servicee,  in  conjunction  with  any  gentleman  vbota  3rou 
many  choose  hereafter  to  raise  to  the  dignity  of  your  Qiief 
Bfagistrate.  I  shall  thus  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  vesting  in 
the  livery  of  London  the  full  and  sole  power  of  electing  tbeir 
own  mayor,  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  all  other  corpcoutions."  * 

It  was  an  ultimatum  both  to  Uie  "  court  party  "  and  the 
"  Malagrida  gang,"  a  threat  practically  to  ostracise  tb^n 
imtil  they  should  allow  him  to  become  Lord  Mayor: 

Undaunted  by  the  tribulations  of  Townsend,  the  Shel* 
bume  faction  made  anoth^  effort  to  thwart  their  anta- 
gonist, putting  up  Sawbridge,  their  strongest  candidate,  in 
conjunction  with  Oliver.  At  a  Cconmon  HaU  on  the  day  of 
election  he  accused  Wilkes  from  the  hustings  of  slandering 
him  in  anonymous  paragraphs,  which  ehcited  a  "  spirited 
reply  "  from  the  patriot,  who,  being  ever  on  the  watch  to 
alienate  Sawbridge  from  his  party,  took  the  opportuni^ 
of  praising  him  highly  as  "  a  private  man."  From  the 
opening  of  the  poll  it  was  obvious  that  Wilkes  would  gain  a 
splendid  victory,  and  his  majority  exceeded  expectations. 
Nearly  1700  votes  were  given  to  him,  Bull  receiving  only 
35  fewer,  but  Sawbridge  totalled  less  than  I200,  and  Oliv^ 
came  last  with  1094,  Outside  Guildhall  a  delighted  mob 
shouted  for  "  WUkes  and  Liberty,"  and  when  the  conqueror 
appeared  he  was  drawn  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 
A  couple  of  days  later,  when  the  two  names  were  submitted 
to  the  court,  an  equal  number  of  aldermen  "scratched" 
for  each,  but  Bull  was  chosen  Lord  Maytn-  by  the  casting 
vote  of  Townsend.*  Wilkes,  nevertheless,  was  quite  content, 
for,  since  bis  docile  nominee  was  ^itirely  under  his  thumb, 
he  could  look  forward  to  dictating  the  policy  of  the  Mansion 

>  Public  AdotrUstr,  Sept.  34, 1773. 

■  PitUic  jtAwrMMT,  Sept.  30 ;  Oct.  9,  1773 ;  Midikitx  JonnuU,  Sept 
30-Oct9- 
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House  as  thoroughly  as  tiiough  he  had  worn  the  chain  of 
office. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  spring  his  natural  son.  Jack 
Smith,  came  back  from  France,  wh»%  he  had  been  living  for 
four  years.  Being  attached  to  the  "lively  little  rogue," 
Wilkes  had  taken  much  interest  in  his  education,  sending 
him  first  to  Harrow  and  then  transplanting  him  to  the 
academy  of  Monsieur  Lauchmx  in  Paris.  It  was  an 
original  plan,  the  lad  being  now  only  thirteen,  and  the  result 
was  peculiar ;  for  Master  Jack  arrived  in  London,  a  French 
boy  in  taste,  manner,  and  appearance,  having  also  nearly 
forgotten  his  own  language.  Much  perturbed,  for  as  he 
had  tabooed  French  wine  it  was  inconustent  to  have  a 
French  son,  Wilkes  [4aced  him  under  the  care  of  the  famous 
Angelo,  hoping  that  he  would  lose  his  Pariaan  habits  in 
the  gymnasium  and  the  riding-school.  At  the  same  time 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  send  Um  to  Germany  for  a  year  or 
two,  in  case  the  first  antidote  failed  to  take  effect.^ 

In  August  Wilkes  was  ill  for  nearly  three  weeks  at 
Prince's  Court  suffering  from  ague,  the  only  malady  that 
ever  troubled  him.  The  complaint,  however,  was  apt  to 
return  at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  fever  was  oft^i  obstinate 
and  distres^ng,  requiring  bark  and  James's  Powder  in  large 
quantities  bef<n:e  he  could  find  rehef.  Always  a  patient 
invalid,  he  never  disob^red  the  doctor's  orders,  keeping  his 
bed  until  convalescent,  or  sitting  in  the  cosy  parlour,  de- 
corated with  prints  after  Hogarth,  overlooking  Birdcage 
Walk.  On  the  present  occasion  the  attack  proved  a  severe 
one,  causing  much  commotion  both  to  friend  and  foe,  but 
his  fine  constitution  was  as  v^ofous  as  ever,  and  the  illness 
never  became  dangerous.  When  able  to  travd  he  paid  a 
short  visit  to  Eastbourne  and  Brighton.' 

He  was  back  in  London  eariy  in  September  in  cffder  to 

>  History  of  th»  Id*  of  Wight,  W.  H.  Davtnport  Adams,  p.  303 ;  A*- 
minitctnct*  of  H.  AttgOo,  i.^i ;  Lift  of  WiUiM,  J.  Almra,  v.  117. 
■  Wilkes's  diary.  Add.  MSS.  30.866. 
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make  Ids  piaas  for  the  electiaQ  of  tiie  new  Lord  Mayor. 
Once  again  be  chose  his  itmasx  colleague — a  threat  to  the 
Court  of  Aldmnea  that  they  would  have  to  dect  Aldennan 
Bull  for  all  time  unless  th^  would  consent  to  accept  Alder- 
man Wilkes.  The  Townsend  faction  were  unable  to  find 
anycMie  to  oj^KMe  him,  Sawbiidge  having  been  coDciliated 
at  last  l^  their  wily  foe,  and  they  were  oHiged  to  give  their 
suppcfft  to  the  "court  candidates,"  Esdaile  and  Keimett 
As  isual  the  poll  was  open  for  six  days,  fnnn  the  30th  of 
September  to  the  6tfa  of  October,  1774,  and  at  its  close, 
Wilkes,  who  received  thirty-four  more  votes  than  his 
associate,  had  beaten  the  nearest  of  his  of^xnents  by  a 
majority  of  almost  five  hundred. 

On  the  followi:^  morning,  when  the  election  was  to  be 
dedded,  Guildhall  and  the  adjacent  streets  were  filled  by 
as  resdute  and  exultant  a  multitude  as  ev«r  assemtded 
beneath  the  banner  of  John  Wilkes.  Few  doubted  the 
final  result,  and  it  was  agnificant  that  no  preparations  had 
been  made  to  suppress  a  riot.  On  the  hustings,  within  the 
historic  building,  all  the  prominent  "  patriots "  were 
present  with  radiant  faces,  ^id  Sergeant  Glynn,  "  though 
emaciated  and  eat  up  with  gout  and  quite  unable  to  stand," 
was  carried  to  his  seat  by  two  men,  determined  at  any  hazard 
to  take  part  in  the  triumph  of  his  old  comrade.  Shortly 
afto"  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  Ccsnmon  Sergeant  had  de- 
clared the  state  of  the  poll,  the  dierifis  dqtarted  to  submit 
the  names  of  the  two  leaders  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  retinue  filed 
^owly  on  to  the  platform.  A  signal  bdng  given  to  the 
decrepit  Gljmn,  ^ose  duty  it  was  as  Records:  of  Londcm 
to  announce  the  result  of  the  livery,  he  hobUed  to  bis 
feet,  aided  l^  his  two  bearers.  Before  be  had  spoken  a 
word  the  vast  assembly  had  guessed  the  tidings  he  had  to 
tell  them,  and  as  he  declared  that  "  the  dection  had  fallen 
on  John  Wilkes,"  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  most 
mighty  shout  that   had   ever  resounded  within  the  dd 
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liaD.'  A  amneDt  later  the  applause  was  swelled  by  ten 
thousand  throats  from  whhoat,  the  bells  from  all  the  ndgh- 
bonring  steej^es  joinii^  in  the  psean  of  joy. 

In  the  eyes  at  the  superstitious  there  was  one  inddent 
to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  While  the  chain  was 
being  placed  over  the  head  of  the  new  Lord  Mayor,  according 
to  custom  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Livery,  the  links 
became  unfastened  and  it  fell  )q>on  the  floor.  Wilkes, 
however,  was  no  believer  in  sudi  portents  of  ill-luck. 
Flushed  with  triumf^  he  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  hust- 
ings, delivering  the  usual  speech,  thanking  the  electors  for 
the  honour  they  had  paid  him,  with  vigour  and  earnestness. 
"  It  is  the  greatest  lumour,"  he  declared  in  his  hoarse,  harsh 
vcMce,  "  that  you  could  confer  or  I  receive,  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  as  you  have  chosoi  me  for  the  guardian  of 
your  rights  and  liberties,  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  defend 
the  franchise  of  this  city  and  the  hl>^ies  of  the  people  in 
genarsJ.  I  do  promise  always  to  be  ready  to  meet  you  in 
Common  Hall  or  C<nnmon  Council  whenever  called  up(Mi 
for  that  purpose,  that  we  may  confer  together  for  the  great 
purpose  of  preserving  the  constitution  of  this  commerciaJ 
dty."  Ooteide  Guildhall  the  people  had  watted  with 
patience  and  good  humour  all  the  morning  to  welccone  their 
chamfHon.  No  sooner  was  he  seated  in  his  coach  than  the 
horses  were  taken  from  the  shafts  and  be  was  draped  in 
triumph  to  the  Hana<xi  House.  In  the  scuffie  fco'  the  honour 
d  drawing  him  through  die  streets  one  of  his  admirers  lost 
his  life.* 

In  one  particular  the  ensuing  Lord  Mayor's  Show  was 
the  most  notable  that  had  talun  [Jace  hitherto.  Never 
heioK  had  so  great  a  concourse  witnessed  the  spectacle. 

I  Only  three  of  the  aldermen  voted  against  Wilkes — Olirer,  Townsend, 
and  anoOier, 

■  lliddUiM  J^nmuU,  S^.  3<H3ct  S,  1774 ;  PtibUc  Atbmiistt.  Oct  10 
and  II,  1774:  Gtntlammt's  Magtuitu  (1774),  p.  491 :  Tomt  and  Country 
Magatitu,  vi.  355  ;  Lady's  Maftuin»  ((774),  pp.  535-^ :  LomUm  Magiuint, 
itm.yyj;  Jomnaloftlu  Rtigtuf/Gtorge  III,K.WmlpcAe,i.  ^ao-i. 
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From  the  "  Three  Crane  "  stairs  at  Queenbithe,  where  the 
flotilla  of  stately  ba^es  began  its  journey,  the  water  was 
covered  with  boats  as  far  as  Westminster,  each  filled  with 
a  little  crowd  of  holiday-makers.  "  Thq'  iormed  one  sur- 
face of  wood,"  a  journalist  declared,  "  and  looked  like  a 
tempanx^  bridge."  On  both  sides  of  the  river  the  banks 
were  lined  with  jubilant  spectatws.  It  was  a  common 
remark  that  the  number  of  ladies  in  the  windows  and 
balconies  was  larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  There 
was  no  reason  for  the  demagogue  to  complain  of  the  zeal 
of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Of  all  the  London  pageants  none  was  more  splendid  or 
picturesque  than  this  annual  proces^on  up  the  Thames 
when  the  Lcurd  Mayor  went  to  take  the  oaths  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer.  Modem  progress,  alas,  has  substituted 
a  conventionsd  drive  through  the  streets.  A  master  of 
p^eantry,  >A^lkes  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
display  Uie  resources  of  the  city  in  full  panoply.  Seldom 
had  the  state  bai^e  made  a  braver  show  of  pendants  and 
streamers.  The  barge  of  every  city  company  followed  in 
his  train,  tnight  witii  new  paint  and  gilding.  Never  had 
his  lordship's  footmen  appeared  m<»*e  magnificent  in  their 
new  liveries  of  blue  and  crimson.  Every  councillcM:  and 
every  official,  entitled  to  wear  a  robe,  was  pressed  into 
service  to  swell  the  triumph. 

On  the  return  journey,  when  the  Lord  MaycM*  disembarlod 
as  usual  at  Blackfiriars  Stairs,  so  tumultuous  was  his  welcome 
that  he  deemed  it  needful  to  make  a  short  speech  to  the 
excited  crowds,  advising  "deconun."  Preceded  by  the 
Joiners'  Ccnnpany,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  Saltos' 
Company,  out  of  annpliment  to  Alderman  Bull,  with  the 
"  city  music  "  playing  popular  airs,  and  the  militia  as  his 
escort  (for  be  would  not  hire  the  artillery  to  walk  in  his 
pageant  ^ce  they  had  always  voted  gainst  him),  the 
proces^on  began  its  march  through  the  streets,  moving 
slowly  and  with  labour,  as  the  horses  of  the  state  coach. 
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frightened  by  the  acclamatioiis,  were  difficult  to  control. 
At  every  step  of  the  journey  Wilkes  was  received  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.  The  City  of  London  had  never  given 
such  a  magnificent  ovation  to  any  man.  In  s[nte  of  the 
sneers  of  his  enemies  his  popularity  was  greater  than  ever 
it  bad  been  before. 

Yet  there  was  much  bitterness  in  the  cup  for  which  he 
had  fought  so  greedily.  At  the  Ix>rd  Hayc«-'s  dinner  in 
GnildhaH,  when  the  Show  was  over,  numbers  of  those  who 
had  been  bidden  would  not  de^  to  attend  the  feast. 
Usoally  the  most  illustrious  in  the  land  were  eager  guests, 
but  on  the  present  occasion  the  nobility  for  the  most  part 
refused  the  invitation.  At  the  ball,  too,  which  followed 
the  banquet  there  were  few  of  the  high-bom  wcnnen  whose 
presence  usually  made  the  assembly  so  brilliant.  Illness, 
moreover,  seized  him  just  as  he  was  sitting  down  to  table. 
The  day  had  been  a  most  arduous  one,  for  he  had  commenced 
his  {»ogress  to  Westminster  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  did  not  reach  the  Guildhall  again  till  neariy  five,  being 
exposed,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  raw  November  air.  Although  he  managed 
to  perform  bis  duties  both  at  the  dinner  and  the  dance,  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  in  the  grip  of  fever.  On  his  return 
to  Prince's  Coin^  that  evening — for  the  apartments  at  the 
Mansion  House  were  not  yet  ready  for  him — the  indisposition 
proved  to  be  an  attack  of  ague,  and  he  was  unable  to  leave 
the  house  for  seven  days.^ 

At  the  time  of  Wilkes's  accession  to  the  mayoralty  the 
country  was  in  the  turmoil  of  a  general  election.  Fourteen 
days  later,  amidst  tipsy  cheers  and  the  booming  of  cannon, 
he  had  been  rettuned  once  more  as  memb^  for  Middlesex 
along  with  Serjeant  Glynn,  no  one  venturing  to  do  battle 
against  him.    The  scene  at  the  hustings  at  Brentford  Butts 

*  Mtddlestx  Jtntnuil,  Nov.  lo,  1774  ;  Loytdon  Magatiiu  (1774),  pp. 
315-16,  560 ;  GtmUman's  Magarint  (1774),  p.  538 ;  cf.  History  of  Lomiom, 
J.  Eotkk,  iii.  303-7 ;  HiOory  of  London,  B.  Lambert,  iU.  309-ia ;  Lord 
Mayor's  PagtamU,  F.  W.  FairboH,  1.  I43M- 
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was  a  typical  ooe,  tbe  patriots  madEmg  a  fine  display  oi 
equi[iages  and  cavalcades  of  horsanen,  banners  streaming, 
music  playing,  and  an  unsavoury  crowd,  filled  with  tree 
beer,  jostling  and  cheering  in  front  of  the  bedizened  platform. 
From  an  apNk  window  in  a  neighbouring  house  Wilkes's 
termagant  sister,  Mrs.  Hayley,  smiled  ap^HToval  upon  the 
freeholders.  As  soon  as  they  coidd  manage  to  escape, 
tbe  two  knights  of  the  ^lire  set  off  in  a  coach  and  six 
belonging  to  Alderman  Bull  and  drove  over  Kew  Bridge 
to  the  "  Star  and  Garter  "  at  Richmond,  where  they  sat 
down  to  a  festive  dinner  with  some  congenial  friends. 

Aspiring  to  lead  a  factitnt  of  his  own  in  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  like  Sbdbume  or  Rockingham,  Wilkes  had  isaied 
a  manifesto,  soon  after  the  dissolution,  that  all  who  wished 
to  fight  under  his  flag  were  required  to  endosse.  It  was  Cfoe 
■-of  the  first  exanqdes  of  the  familiar  "  programme,"  with 
which  a  poUtical  party  in  modun  days  wooes  the  favour 
of  the  proletariat  at  the  time  of  a  geaeral  election.  In  sub- 
stance it  was  calcnlated  to  satisfy  the  most  progressive  of 
the  patriots.  Commencing  with  a  pledge  to  supprart  the 
fcsm  of  Government  estaUished  at  the  RevoIuticH),  it  advo- 
cated Sorter  Parliaments  and  a  more  fair  and  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  d^nanding  also  that  the  American 
colonists  should  be  conciliated  by  favourable  legislation. 
Every  candidate  who  disai^>roved  of  these  principles  was 
oppcsed  by  the  Wilkites.* 

At  one  period  it  seemed  probable  that  Wilkes  wouU 
have  a  ctoisiderable  number  of  followers  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment. However,  several  of  his  n<Hninees  met  with  unex- 
pected failure.  In  the  City  of  London  he  carried  Bull  and 
Sawtvidge  and  his  brother-in-law  Gecffge  Hayley,  but 
Richard  Oliver,  by  gaining  the  support  of  the  ministerial 
party,  managed  to  defeat  Brass  Crosby.  In  Westminster, 
also,  his  two  disciples,  Lords  Mahon  and  Monntmorres,  for 
vrbixra  an  easy  victory  had  been  anticipated,  were  beaten  by 

>  Annual  RtgiHt  (1774).  P>  13a :  Gtalhmm'i  Moffuim*  (1774},  p.  444. 
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Eari  Vfxcy  and  Laid  Thomas  Clinton.  Though  the  result 
was  attributed  to  mismanaganent,  smce  Humphrey  Cotes 
was  allowed  to  stand  as  a  third  candidate  while  the  name 
of  Edmond  Burke  had  also  been  submitted  to  the  electors, 
the  seat  was  wtHi  by  the  assiduity  of  the  Duchess  of  Northum- 
berland, who  came  to  canvass  for  her  son  in  Covoit  Garden, 
and,  fawning  upon  the  mob  in  the  best  Wilkes  manner, 
fairly  beat  him  at  his  own  game.  In  the  end  the  demagogue's 
party  numbered  about  a  dozen,  whom  with  characteristic 
profanity  he  dubbed  his  "  Twelve  Apostles."  ^ 

It  was  on  the  znd  of  Decemb»,  1774,  that  'Wilkes  took  his 
seat,  after  being  ostracised  from  I^liament  for  the  space 
of  eleven  years.  Two  months  later  he  raised  the  question 
of  the  Middlesex  election,  moving  that  the  Resolution  of 
the  17th  of  February,  X769,  which  expelled  him  from  the 
House,  should  be  expunged  from  the  Journals,  "  as  sub- 
versive of  the  li^ts  ot  the  whole  body  d  dectors  erf  the 
Kingdom."  Much  curiosity  had  been  aroused  by  the 
motion,  and  there  was  the  compliment  -of  a  full  House 
when  he  rose  in  his  place.  AlUiou^  one  of  his  sarcasms 
was  levelled  at  the  king,  whom  he  likened  to  "  imperial 
Jove,  pointing  his  tiiunderbolts  red  with  nnconunon  wrath  " 
at  his  devoted  bead,  the  speech  was  a  temperate  <»»,  so 
temperate  indeed  that  it  conveyed  the  fatal  impression  of 
insincerity.  Having  declared  that  "  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon,"  by  [ax>po^iig  the  ezpul^cm,  had  "  com- 
mitted ia0i  treason  against  Magna  Carta,"  he  assured 
Lord  North,  to  ^om  be  was  referring,  in  a  stage  whisper 
that  he  "  only  said  so  to  please  the  fellows  who  fc^owed 
him."  Otherwise  it  was  a  fluent  and  well-ordered  oration, 
full  of  common-sense,  Ic^cal  and  intelligent,  occasionally 
gleaming  with  a  flash  of  eloquence.    The  occasion  was 

>  MiddUstM  Jon*»»t,  Oct.  15-18,  1774 ;  /MtrMof  of  Rngn  of  George  ITT, 
K.  Walpole,  L  439-4,  437-8;  Hitt.  MSS.  Comm.,  isth  Report,  Appendix, 
Fart  VI,  S15 ;  13th  Report,  Appendix,  Part  VI,  134 ;  ConttfondMtes  of 
E.  Bmk»,  i.  471,  473-6 ;  Tkt  Harpomt  Pt^ms,  vii.  313 ;  UUtn  ^  H. 
Walpoh  (Toynbee),  tx.  70-1,  74. 
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memorable  owing  to  Charks  Fox's  justification  of  the 
expulsion,  and  because  James  LuttreU  confessed  that  he 
had  alwajrs  disapproved  of  his  brother's  candidature. 
After  an  eight  hours'  debate,  the  Government  defeated  the 
motion  l^  a  majority  of  66,  but  171  members  followed 
Wilkes  into  the  division  lobby.  An  amusing  incident 
occurred  durii^  the  evening.  Charles  Van,  member  for 
Brecon,  had  asserted  that  Wilkes  had  been  judged  guilty 
of  blasphemy.  The  Lord  Mayor  at  once  called  him  to 
order,  and  showed  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  statement. 
"  A  pUM'y !  "  he  muttered  audibly,  after  he  had  routed 
his  antagonist ;  "  does  he  think  I  don't  know  what  is 
blasphemy  better  than  he  does  1 "  * 

Wlkes  proved  an  admirable  Lord  Uayor  just  as  be  had 
.  been  an  admiraUe  Sherifi.  Sobered  by  the  respon^bility 
'-  of  office,  he  did  not  allow  the  theories  of  the  demag«^ue 
to  clash  with  the  duties  of  the  administrate.  Having 
much  of  the  martinet  in  his  dispositioQ  he  would  never 
tolerate  the  smallest  laxity  in  his  subordinates,  demanding 
the  most  perfect  discipline  and  efEiciency  from  those  who 
worked  under  his  command.  Although  careless  as  r^ards 
bis  own  afiairs,  he  had  a  natural  capacity  for  puUic  bu^ess. 
A  Government  department  would  have  been  safe  in  his 
hands,  but  he  would  have  reduced  the  family  distilloy  to 
bankruptcy  in  a  twelvemonth,  a  talent  for  administration 
beii^  wholly  different  from  the  ability  of  the  tradesman. 

Much  stricter  in  bis  control  of  the  markets  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  many  of  Wilkes's  regulatiotks  were  far  in 
advance  of  his  age.  The  treatment  of  cattle,  Inroaght  to 
Smithfield  and  elsewhere,  became  far  more  humane  under 
his  rule,  the  City  Marshal  beii^  instructed  to  suppress  all 
cruelty.  A  vigorous  crusade  was  directed  against  trades- 
men who  gave  short  weight,  and  the  practice  of  raising 
1  JaumalsoftluHoHSaof  Commons,  TKXV.  141;  ParlUmeiUary  Hisioty, 
xviii.  374-6 ;  SpMchM  of  Mr.  Wilhtt  (17M),  19-39 !  Jommal  of  Rtign  of 
Gtorge  lh«  Third,  H.  W^pole,  i.  464-6 ;  ComspomdtMot  of  Goorg*  Ih*  Third 
»M  Lord  North,  i.tn  I  Annual  IttfUt»r{fijs),  93,  lot. 
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prices  by  forestalling  or  "  conwrmg  the  market "  was 
punished  with  seventy.  A  disciple  of  the  old  school  of 
economics,  like  most  of  bis  contemporaries,  Wilkes  made  use 
of  all  the  power  that  he  possessed  to  r^ulate  the  price  of 
provisions,  his  inclinations  being  to  make  reducti<His  oat  I 
of  sympathy  for  the  poor.  Having  organised  a  spedal' 
charity  for  tiie  benefit  of  prisoners,  he  was  able  to  distribute: 
a  cmsiderable  siim  at  Christmas  time  among  the  various 
gaols.  One  of  his  most  admirable  reforms  had  the  efiect, 
of  clearing  the  streets  of  the  city  of  disorderly  women.' 
Being  informed  by  a  deputatitm  of  London  merchants  that, 
it  was  inconvenient  for  them  to  attend  at  Guildhall,  as  it 
was  so  far  from  the  Exchange,  he  agreed  to  hold  a  court 
in  future  at  the  Mansion  House.^  in  a  dispute  over  a 
municipal  election  he  refused  to  sancticm  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Aldermea,  beheving  it  to  be  an  unjust  one,  and 
after  a  desperate  strug^  he  managed  to  wtH'k  his  will — a 
most  popukr  victory  and  a  memorable  tit-for-tat  with  his 
old  enemies.* 

Before  Icmg  society  began  to  change  its  attitude  in  some 
degree,  and  no  longer  tabooed  his  hospitality.  On  the  17th 
of  February,  1775,  the  Archlnshop  of  Canterbury  and  five 
other  bishops  dii^  with  him  at  the  Mansion  House,  while 
a  brilliant  company  attended  the  Easter  baU  on  the  z8th 
of  April,  one  of  the  most  princefy  entertainmoits  ever  given 
by  a  I^ord  Mayor.'  To  his  own  family  circle  he  was  most 
liberal,  inviting  his  nearest  relatives  repeatedly  to  the 
various  banquets,  few  of  his  old  friends  also  having  reas(»i 
to  comfdain  of  his  neglect.  None  of  his  predecessors  ever 
gave  a  greater  ntmiber  of  {mvate  dinner-parties.    Naturally 

*  Arnmul  tUgitUr  (1775),  105 ;  liitUUstn  Jotmml,  Nov.  10-13,  17-19, 
19-33,  3»-a4 ;  Dec  6-4,  17-30,  33-34,  34-37>  39-31,  1774 ;  PtMie  Ad- 
BffFtiMr,  Jan.  3  and  9, 1775 ;  t-ifi  of  WiUut,  J.  Almoo,  Iv.  174, 

■  Londo»  ttnd  M*  Kingdom,  B.  R.  Sbaipe,  Ui.  146-9 ;  MMUtsM  JotmuU, 
Dec.  1-3,  »-io,  1774. 

*  Morning  Pttl,  Apdl  19,  I77S  :  Utmoirt  o/Uu  Coimmm  FtmtOy,  R.  B. 
P*»ta,  L  334-5. 
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his  expenses  were  enormous,  larg^  probatJy  than  those  of 
any  previous  Lsrd  Mayor,  reaching  the  sum  of  £8226,  ot 
£3337  in  excess  of  the  income  allowed  to  support  the  dignity 
of  the  office.  Three  years  before  be  had  spent  £iSoo 
during  his  shrievalty.  Then,  no  doubt,  Frederick  Bull  was 
the  loser.    Now,  it  was  his  cieditcHs.^ 

Having  seen  him  break  a  lance  with  the  House  oi 
Commons  and  homiliate  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  most  of  the 
patriots  would  have  been  grievously  disappointed  if  the 
mayoralty  of  their  leader  had  run  its  course  without  a 
passage  at  arms  with  the  king.  In  order  to  provide  the 
opportunity  the  Uvery  of  London  drew  up  a  petition, 
"  praying  for  the  removal "  of  Lord  North  and  his  cabinet, 
"  for  their  iniquitous  measures "  with  respect  to  thdr 
"  fellow  subjects  in  America." '  Nothing  loth,  the  Lord 
Mayor  accepted  the  responsibility  of  presenting  the  remon- 
strance, leading  a  civic  procession  to  St.  James's  on  the 
loth  of  April,  an  inquisitive  crowd  flocking  in  his  train. 
Nev^heless,  there  was  no  repetition  of  the  Beckford 
interlude,  \l^es  being  far  too  sensible  to  try  to  wran^ 
with  his  Sovereign  in  proprUi  persond.  Still,  something  of 
the  kind  had  been  anticipated,  for  on  his  arrival  at  the 
palace  he  was  informed  that  His  Majesty  dedred  that  he 
would  not  speak  to  him. 

"  The  caution  is  needless,"  he  lepUed  calmly,  "  for  I 
never  expected  the  honour," 

So  exemplary,  indeed,  was'  his  behaviour  that  the  king 
remarked,  after  the  deputation  had  departed,  that  he  had 
"  never  seen  so  well-bred  a  Lord  Mayor."  '  Yet  George 
had  treated  the  petitioners  with  the  greatest  contempt, 

>  PuMif  Advertitur,  June  19,  1776. 

'  GfNtttMxm's  MagMtne  (1775)1  p-  203 ;  Lond^in  Maga*i%t  (1775),  pp- 
209-to  ;  Town  and  CotuUry  Magatin*  (177s),  p.  130  ;  AnniuU  R*fisttr 
(1775).  P-  106. 

*  AiUie  AdvtrHsm,  April  it,  1775;  Jounul  of  Rtigm  of  Gtorge  III, 
H.  Walpole,  i.  484 ;  LttUrs  to  and  from  Lord  Malnmfmy,  i.  jot  -,  Corrt- 
spondtnet  of  Georgt  th*  Third  with  Lord  North,  i.  341. 
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telling  them  that  he  was  "  struck  with  astonishment  that 
any  part  of  his  subjects  should  encourage  the  rebellious 
disposition  which  prevailed  in  some  of  his  colonies." 

Although  careful  to  behave  as  a  gentleman  in  his  inter-  ' 
course  with  his  Sovereign,  Wilkes  showed  no  lack  of  courage 
in  defending  the  privileges  of  bis  fellow-citizens.  Having. 
received  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  two  days 
later,  intimating  that  His  Majesty  would  listen  to  no 
petition  or  remonstrance  in  future  unless  it  came  frcon  the 
"  body  corporate,"  he  returned  a  firm  answer,  maintaining 
the  r^t  of  the  Livery  to  present  an  address  to  the  king.^ 
In  order  to  put  the  question  to  the  test  a  fresh  petition, 
at  his  instigation,  was  drawn  up  at  the  next  Common  Hall 
protesting  against  the  American  War,  and  the  Sheriffs  were 
instructed  to  inquire  whether  Geoi^e  the  Third  woiild 
receive  it,  "  ^tting  on  the  throne."  Naturally,  Ge^ge 
the  Third  refused  to  give  any  such  undertaking,  declaring 
that  he  alone  must  decide  the  place,  an  answer  which  the 
Livery  condemned  as  "  evasive,  nugatory,  and  insulting," 
Wilkes  announcing  publicly  that,  as  His  Majesty  would  not 
Teccdve  them  "  ^tting  on  the  throne,"  be  thought  it  his 
duty  not  to  go  on  with  the  address.  Instead,  resolutions 
were  passed,  informing  the  king  that  his  answer  was  a 
direct  denial  of  the  right  of  the  court  to  have  their  petitions 
heard.  Having  vindicated  their  principles  in  this  manner 
each  of  the  two  enemies  was  ready  to  accept  the  compromise. 
A  new  address  was  prepared,  which  the  king  agreed  to 
receive  "  sitting  on  the  throne,"  as  it  came  from  the  city 
in  a  corporate  capacity,  and  it  was  duly  presented  at  St. 
James's  Palace  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common 
Councillors.' 

Wilkes  was  f  ratunate  in  being  assisted  by  a  most  popular 
'  PtMie  AdvtTtis*r,  May  6,  1775;    GemtUman's  Magatint,  1773,  pp. 

•  PtMic  ddMTtiitr,  June  a6,  29 ;  July  5,  6,  15  ;  Morning  Post,  June 
26 ;  July  4, 10, 1775  :  GfnIUmon's  Magaiina  (1775),  pp.  303, 34?  ;  dmmal 
K'f'Cr  (1775)1  PP-  >07>>55:  Hm(.  o/£«(I«Nd,  J.  AdotpbnB.a.  254. 
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Lady  Mayoress.  Wth  mtich  of  ber  fath^s  a[domb,  bttt 
sincere  and  unafEected,  a  bright  ccnveisatioiialist,  and 
noted  for  her  taste  in  dress,  his  beloved  daughter  played 
her  part  more  successftUly  than  it  ever  had  be^i  jdayed 
before.  One  forgot  the  plainness  of  her  features  in  the 
el^ance  of  her  manners,  for  her  schooling  was  that  of  Paris 
of  the  Pompadour,  giving  her  every  charm  that  art  can 
bestow  on  womanhood.  Though  a  great  heiress  and  now  in 
her  twenty-fifth  year,  no  eligible  suitor  had  come  forward. 
Only  Captain  Kendal,  an  Iri^  adventurer,  for  a  time  was 
believed  to  have  serious  intuitions.  The  sole  piece  of 
gallantry  of  which  she  had  been  the  hertnne  was  a  challenge 
sent  by  Tiger  Roach  to  a  brother  officer  who  had  spoken 
slightin^y  of  her  personal  appearance.  PossiUy  her  father 
was  to  blame  for  the  lack  of  wooers.  While  granting  her 
absolute  liberty,  his  personality  wholly  dominated  her  life, 
monopolising  all  her  tiioughts  and  actions.  Being  so  deefdy 
in  love  with  him,  it  appeared  as  if  she  had  no  desire  for  any 
other  affection. 

At  midsummer  in  this  year  >A^lkes  made  his  lm)ther- 
in-law,  Geoi^e  Hayley,  one  of  the  Sheriffs.  Originally 
manager  to  Samuel  Storke,  the  first  husband  of  the  patriot's 
termagant  sister,  Hayley  had  obtained  possession  of  a 
lucrative  business  by  marrying  the  widow  of  his  late  master. 
A  quiet,  amiaUe  soul,  with  commerce  as  his  chief  joy,  he 
was  content  to  be  ruled  by  his  wife  at  home,  iriiile  allowing 
Wilkes  to  shape  his  public  career.  By  industry  and  in- 
t^gence  he  had  amassed  a  large  fortune.  Having  an 
unbounded  admiration  for  his  famous  relative  be  submitted 
to  the  inevitable  borrowings  without  complaint,  considering 
himself  amiJy  repaid  by  sharing  some  of  the  j^ray  of  his 
reputation.  Out  of  gratitude  Wilkes  bad  made  him  an 
alderman  and  a  member  of  Parliament.^ 

Although  not  an  unattractive  wooian  in  early  life  the 

•  TluStxag*itarian,Vi.Betoe,  1.335:  !,•/«  <»/IFitt«,  J.  Almon.i.  4,  «l 
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tempestuous  Mrs.  Hayl^  bore  a  great  resemUance  to  her 
brother  John,  a  likeness  that  grew  more  accentuated  as 
she  advanced  in  years.  All  the  family  stood  in  awe  of  her 
"  bsimsttHie  qualities."  It  was  believed  that  "  an  out- 
rageous quarrel "  with  her  mother  in  the  sick-room  of  her 
sister  Salty  had  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  invalid's  death.> 
Incessant  headaches  seem  to  have  been  the  cause  of  many 
of  her  exfdo^ons  of  wrath.  Kind  at  heart  but  destitute  of 
self-control,  she  loved  to  augment  her  reputation  for  eccen* 
tricity.  Her  handsome  coach  with  four  black  horses  was 
driven  faster  than  any  other  vehicle  in  the  town.  Fond 
of  attending  all  the  remarkaUe  trials,  she  would  never 
obey  the  judge's  request  for  women  to  withdraw  from  the 
court,  listening  to  the  most  unsavoury  evidence  without  a 
Mush.  While  the  unhappy  Dr.  Dodd  was  being  ccmdemned 
to  death  for  f  or^ry  she  sat  unconcemed  in  one  of  the 
galleries  of  the  Old  Bailey,  eating  gingerbread  nuts  with  a 
tankard  of  nc^us  by  her  side.*  Despi^ng  her  own  sex 
she  sought  the  company  of  men,  and  being  a  brilliant 
talker,  like  her  brother,  her  society  was  in  great  request. 
Even  with  her  only  daughter  she  was  never  on  good 
terms.* 

Poor  Humidiz^  Cotes  died  during  Wilkes's  mayoralty, 
passtng  away  on  the  zst  of  Hay  while  his  old  friend  was 
engaged  in  the  altercation  with  the  Lord  Qiamberlain. 
Latteriy  the  thriftless  wine  merchant  had  fallen  upon  more 
prosperous  days.  In  the  winter  of  1772,  six  years  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  had  married  the  widow  of 
Savage  Barrdl  of  Vaoxhall,  vAose  husband  had  been  a 

■  Add.  US.  30,869,  f.  138. 

•  Morning  Pott,  Feb.  35,  1777. 

»  Tkt  Stxagn^wian,  W.  Beloe,  i.  325-33  I  Historic  Rousts  of  B<Uk, 
R.  E.  Peach,  pp.  J,  119-31 ;  RicoUections  of  Satnttl  Bttch,  pp.  109-14 ; 
Old  Famm  amd  kis  Almanack,  G.  L.  Klttridge,  pp.  10-14 ;  Works  of  Sir 
J.  B^ynoUi,  A.  Graves  and  W.  CioDin,  iU.  1054.  iv.  1436 :  Add.  MSS.  30,869, 
!•  98  i  30.873,  L  319;  30.879,  t.  293;  MonuMg  Hmaid,  Nov.  7,  1783  ; 
Mominf  Pott,  Sept.  30.  Dec.  7, 1784 ;  April  37.  July  ai,  17S5. 
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wealthy  Supporter  of  the  Bill  of  Ri^ts.^  During  the  UA- 
lowing  summer  Wilkes  visited  the  pair  at  littlehampton, 
spending  much  of  his  holiday  in  their  company,  and  the 
two  tdd  comrades  had  remained  on  the  best  of  terms  for  mtxG 
than  twelve  months  afterwards.  At  the  Westminster 
election  Cotes  received  his  friend's  vote,  althou^  not  re- 
garded by  the  patriots  as  one  of  their  offidal  candidates.' 
Then  a  little  later  came  a  quarrel,  their  first  serious  dis- 
sension, and  the  breach  was  never  healed.  Soon  after 
becoming  Lord  Mayor  the  tolerant  Wilkes,  anxious  for  a 
recondhation,  sent  a  friendly  message  to  the  offended  Cotes, 
suggesting  that  he  should  supply  all  the  wine  that  was  used 
at  the  Mansion  House.  The  proposal  occasioned  as  neat  a 
retort  as  any  that  Wilkes  ever  uttered. 

"  Have  my  wine,"  returned  the  implacable  Himiphrey; 
"  tell  the  Lord  Mayor  that  he  shall  never  have  my  wine — 
even  though  I  knew  he  would  pay  for  it  I  "  ■ 

Towards  the  close  of  his  mayoralty,  which  had  brought 
him  nothing  hitherto  but  triumph  and  renown,  Wilkes 
experienced  one  of  the  most  pzunful  humihations  of  his 
life.  On  the  10th  of  October  a  footman  came  to  the  Mansion 
House  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Barnard  of  Berkeley 
Square,  the  valetudinarian  son  of  a  famous  alderman  of 
London.*  Only  a  fortn^ht  previously  he  had  dined  with 
the  Lord  Mayor,  to  whom  for  obvious  reasons  he  was  a 
persona  grata,  and  Wilkes  opened  the  communication  without 
the  least  uneasiness.  Its  contents  staggered  him.  In 
terms  of  bitter  reproach  his  old  friend  announced  that 
Mrs.  Barnard  had  made  a  confession  of  her  infidelity. 
The  conscience  of  the  guilty  woman  having  been  troubled 
by  a  dream,  in  which  the  vi^on  of  her  dead  child  had 

'  PuMic  AdimtistT,  Dec.  i,  177a. 

■  Londom  Magtuine  (1774),  p.  509- 

'  Momitii  Pott,  April  17, 1775. 

*  English  Mtrehants,  H.  B.  Fox  Boorne,  i.  435 ;  Old  and  New  Londom. 
E.  WaUord,  iv.  333  ;  "  VHU  of  John  Barnard,"  P.C.C  5S8,  RocldnghMn ; 
Genltetnan's  Magatine  (ijis),  p-  t$5- 
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appeared  to  her,  she  had  flung  herself  upon  her  knees  in 
an  agony  of  remorse  and  bad  told  her  husband  that  Wilkes 
had  betrayed  bis  honour.^ 

Much  distressed,  fOT  the  wealthy  recluse  had  been  an 
invaluable  friend,  Wlkes  sent  an  evasive  note  to  Barnard, 
begging  for  an  interview  at  the  Mansion  House.  The  other 
replied  that  he  was  "  too  ill  to  go  out  in  the  evening,"  sug- 
gesting sternly  that  it  was  the  Lord  Mayor's  duty  to  call 
on  him.  After  some  idle  correspondence  the  appointment 
was  made,  and  A^^lkes  came  to  Berkeley  Square.  With 
clever  guile  he  made  some  show  of  sympathy,  but  ridiculed 
the  story  of  the  daughter's  ghost,  hinting  that  it  was  tbe 
delu^on  of  a  hysterical  woman,  and  protesting  his  own 
innocence.  Grim  and  inexorable,  for  he  had  good  reason 
for  bis  suspicions,  Barnard  denied  that  his  wife  was  de- 
ranged, proposing,  in  order  to  disprove  the  insinuation,  to 
confront  her  with  his  visitor.  Even  tbe  audacity  of  Wilkes 
shrank  from  such  an  ordeal,  and  with  some  haughtiness  he 
declined. 

A  few  days  later  the  injured  husband  wrote  again  to 
tbe  Mansion  House.  No  letter  that  Wilkes  ever  received 
can  have  galled  him  more  scwely,  although  it  was  not  tbe 
bitter  vituperation,  but  the  ^sappointment  of  a  long- 
cherished  expectation  that  caused  bis  distress.  In  spite 
of  his  infirmity  poor  Barnard  was  able  to  take  an  ample 
revenge.  Reiterating  his  beUef  in  tbe  truth  of  his  wife's 
story  be  told  Wilkes  that  be  had  lost  "  tbe  sincerest,  the 
most  affectionate  and  disinterested  friend  "  that  be  had 
"  ever  had  in  the  whole  world."  With  the  fretful  hysteria 
of  tbe  invaUd  be  took  a  fierce  joy  in  explaining  bow  it  was 
in  his  power  to  impose  an  adequate  punishment.  Enclosing 
a  copy  of  bis  will,  in  which  be  had  left  'Wilkes  a  sum  of 
£8000,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  books  and  prints,  worth 
upwards  of  £2000,  he  announced  that  these  legacies  had 
been  cancelled  that  monung. 

<  Add.  MSS.  30,8So,  B.  f.  30. 
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In  a  letter  of  vindication  the  dismayed  WUces  pco- 
tested  that  the  lady  bad  made  a  false  confession  in  ocder 
that  he  should  be  disinherited.  Yet  unluckily  for  this 
plea  Jdm  Barnard  was  able  to  rettot  that  his  wiie  was 
igncM^nt  of  the  manna  in  which  he  attended  to  (fispose 
at  his  property.  To  this  last  communication  Wilkes  did 
not  venture  to  reply,  but  a  few  days  later,  with  singalar 
effrontery,  he  sent  "  a  very  fine  "  hare  with  his  compli- 
ments to  his  eccentric  friend.  The  i»«sent  was  returned 
immediately,  followed  by  a  fresh  tirade  from  the  poor 
rechise,  lamenting  that  he  bad  been  so  long  "  the  dape  of 
the  most  consiuimate  villain."  For  many  months  Wlkes 
tried  in  vain  to  convince  Mr.  Barnard  that  he  was  innocent, 
suggesting  always  that  his  wife  had  made  her  confession  in 
a  moment  of  temporary  insanity,  bat  the  other  refused  to 
listen  to  his  protests.  Indeed  the  patriot's  guilt  appears 
to  have  been  obvious.  The  only  exteouation  of  bis 
treach^,  if  such  it  be,  hes  in  the  ^ct  that  Mrs.  Bamaid 
had  been  bis  mistress  before  her  marriage,  as  the  injured 
husband  was  well  aware.* 

<  Letters  from  Mr.  &nd  Hn.  Barnard  to  Wlkes  in  Add.  MSS.  30,880, 
B.  e.  39-57 :  ^/*  of  tVillut,  J.  Almon,  v.  34-8. 
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IN  THE   HOUSE 

1774-1782 

WITH  the  close  of  1774  the  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
John  Wilkes  had  reached  its  flood.  After  a 
ceasdess  straggle  of  more  than  five  years  his 
faithful  followers  had  succeeded  in  giving  him 
a  i^ace  in  the  House  of  Commons :  at  the  third  attempt  they 
had  made  him  also  the  first  magistrate  of  the  City  of  London. 
A  hard-won  tritmiph  invariably  calls  forth  great  expecta- 
tions, the  victras  looking  forward  to  the  enjojrment  of  the 
fruits  of  conquest  without  tmdue  delay,  or  anticipating  at 
least  that  their  recompense  shall  be  something  more  than 
a  barren  honour.  Hence  the  innumeraUe  instances  where 
the  oscillati(»i  of  the  political  pendulum  is  caused  by  the 
disillusionment  of  those  who  have  striven  for  the  unattain- 
able or  where  the  demagogue  has  been  dethroned  owing  to 
the  disappointment  of  ambitions  that  he  cannot  gratify. 
As  soon  as  Wilkes  was  seated  among  the  law-^vers  the  new 
party  of  progress  waited  impatiently  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  hopes  that  he  had  held  out  to  them.  Not  unnaturally 
they  believed  that  he  would  prove  as  puissant  in  the  senate 
as  he  bad  been  in  the  market-place,  expecting  that  his 
l^lislative  achievements  would  justify  his  promises.*  Since 
his  political  programme  was  half  a  century  in  advance  of 
his  age  the  aspirations  of  his  followers  were  too  exactti^. 
It  was  inevitable  that  disenchantment  should  follow  and 

'  So  George  GrenTille  h&d  proi^iemd  on  Feb.  3,  1769,  in  Ua  great 
■peech  In  the  Hoom  of  Commone  on  Vnikea'B  expnlskw,  ▼.  PmUmntutary 
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the  tide  of  his  popularity  begin  to  ebb.  That  the  dis- 
j  enchantment  was  a  gradual  process  and  that  the  tide  ebbed 
1  very  slowly  was  due  wholly  to  his  personal  magnetism  aiul 
'  wonderful  sagacity. 

When  Wilkes  took  his  seat  in  the  new  House  of  Commons 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  the  Opposition  r^arded  him  with 
little  more  favour  than  the  ministry.  Like  all  who  have 
repudiated  the  trammels  of  party  discipline,  he  had  com- 
mitted a  political  offence  almost  as  heinous  and  unfoigive- 
able  as  one  who  has  deserted  to  the  other  side.  The  recent 
dispute  with  Edmund  Burke  over  the  candidature  for 
Westminster  had  increased  the  mistrust  of  the  Rockingham 
faction.*  With  the  exception  of  Sir  George  Savile  none  of 
the  prominent  Whig  leaders  would  have  any  dealings  with 
him.  In  the  Upper  House  there  was  no  one  but  his  fellow 
sjnnposiast,  "the  wicked"  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  could  be 
relied  upon  to  give  him  assistance.  Despite  their  anta- 
gonism in  city  affairs  Lord  Shelbume  was  the  only  statesman 
with  whose  policy  he  was  in  sympathy,  but  the  enmity  of 
Oliver  and  Townsend  made  an  aUiance  impossible.  So  be 
stood  alone  with  his  little  band  of  disciples,  bearing  the 
ominous  badge  of  independence  like  "  hay  upon  his  horns," 
and  every  party  was  on  its  guard  against  him. 

Undoubtedly  his  programme  was  intolerable  to  the 
most  prc^essive  Whig.  He  vociferated  still  that  "  the 
)  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God."  Among  his 
followers  the  famous  resolutions  promulgated  by  the  Sup- 
porters of  the  Bill  of  Rights  three  years  before  continued 
to  be  the  test  for  all  parliamentary  candidates,  who  were 
required  to  sign  a  declaration,  promising  to  support  3 
drastic  reform  bill  and  other  revolutionary  measuires.*  Not 
only  were  the  terms  of  the  required  pledge  abhorrent  to 
official  Wh^gism,  but  the  principle  itself  was  re^^arded  with 

'  Corrtspondtmct  of  E.  Burk*,  i.  473-7. 

»  Middteux  JtmrtuU,  Sept.  27-29, 1774;  LeIUrs  of  Junius  (Bohn,  1908), 
ii.  71-4 ;  TJu  Cgntiis  of  Partiamtntaiy  Rtform,  G.  5.  Vdtch,  p.  33. 
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antipathy  in  the  belief  that  it  would  reduce  the  repre- 
sectatives  of  the  people  to  the  position  of  delegates.  Yet 
the  great  famihes  who  cherished  the  dogmas  of  "the 
glorious  revolution  "  failed  to  realise  that  their  views  were 
as  retrogressive  as  those  of  the  Wilkites  were  extreme, 
and  that,  while  the  spirit  of  the  age  demanded  that  the 
Member  of  Parliament  should  become  more  regardful  of 
his  constituents,  the  relations  between  them  might  be 
modified  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  the  constitution. 
To  Wilkes  is  due  the  credit  (if  such  it  is)  of  being  the  first 
to  make  the  relationship  between  the  representative  and  the 
electors  a  more  intimate  one.* 

The  demagogue  had  now  reached  his  forty-ninth  birthday. 
It  was  seventeen  jrears  ago  that  he  had  been  first  elected  for 
Aylesbury.  Eleven  years  had  passed  since  he  sat  in  his 
place  in  the  Ho\ise.  During  the  whole  of  his  political  life 
he  had  been  a  recc^nised  member  for  otdy  six  years.  In 
spite  of  an  occa^onal  attack  of  ague  he  was  in  the  full 
vigour  of  manhood,  cautious  in  diet  and  most  abstemious, 
careful  to  preserve  his  health  by  fresh  air  and  exercise.* 
Notwithstanding  bis  previous  failiu:e  as  a  parliamentary 
orator  his  great  name  gave  him  an  assured  portion,  and  it 
was  inevitable  that  he  should  possess  the  ear  of  the  House 
whenever  he  chose  to  appeal  to  it.'  Already  a  far  more 
formidable  political  force  than  Beckf<»d  or  any  other  city 
magnate  ever  had  been,  it  needed  but  an  alliance  with  one 
of  the  segments  of  the  Opposition  to  make  him  the  leader 
of  a  powerful  faction.  Old  parliamentary  hands,  who 
remembered  when  Chatham  himself  was  equally  obnoxious 
to  his  king,  must  have  watched  the  career  of  the  present 
demagogue  at  this  time  with  a  curious  interest. 

The  ministers  were  disposed  to  be  tolerant.    Lord  Ncnth, 

*  ConsliiHiumat  History  of  Eitglmid,  EnUne  Hay,  ii.  70-3. 

*  RenaniscamM  of  H.  Angtlo  (1904).  U-  13 ;  SeeolUctions  of  S.  Rogtri 
(1SS7),  p.  43 ;  Old  Court  Sttburb,  Leigb  Hunt,  i.  37 ;  Antttul  lUgisUr  (1797), 
P-  377  i  Bwoptan  Magatitu,  xxxiii.  165, 339. 

*  Cf.  HM.  and  Post.  Mtmoirs  of  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall  (Wheatley),  i.  48. 
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stiU  the  Premier,  was  the  most  geraal  ol  men,  and  the  general 
election  had  confirmed  Us  great  majority.  At  the  polling- 
booths  eveiyidiere  the  cry  of  "  Wilkes  and  liberly  "  had 
aroused  littte  enthusiasm.^  The  member  fen-  Middlesex, 
on  the  other  hand,  obliged  to  justify  his  positim,  was 
eager  itx  hostiUties.  With  mischievous  efirontoy  be  spread 
the  rumour  that  he  should  [n'opose  one  Robert  Hacieath, 
member  for  Castle  Ri^ng,  as  ^)eaker,  anticipating  with 
perfect  forea^t  that  the  prospect  of  an  ex-waiter  at 
Arthur's  becomii^  ^rst  Commmer  of  England  would 
throw  George  the  Third  into  a  fever  of  resentmcmt.*  And 
in  his  first  speech  in  the  House  he  [^otested  against  the 
anniversary  of  Charles  the  First's  executioo  beii^  kept  as 
a  day  of  moumii^,  declaring  that  "  it  should  be  cdebrated 
as  a  festival,  a  day  of  tiiumi^  not  k^  as  a  fasL"  '  Like 
a  famous  character  in  fictim,  Wilkes  was  always  much 
perturbed  by  the  mention  of  King  Qiaries's  head. 

Ever  willing  to  suspend  judgment  in  regard  to  one 
\iiiose  reputation  has  been  made  outside  the  wa&  of 
Parliament,  the  House  was  prepared  to  listen  to  him  with 
attention.  Among  its  members  there  were  many  on  both 
sides  who  did  not  dislike  him  personaUy,  thou^  they  loathed 
bis  politics.  All  knew  that  he  was  too  intelligent  to  omduct 
hiniself  at  St.  Stephen's  with  the  same  mde  arrogance  that 
he  employed  to  sut^ugate  the  backsliders  at  Guildhall. 
Notwithstanding  bis  long  intercourse  with  the  faumUe  cits, 
it  was  obvious  to  the  most  critical  that  "  Jack  had  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman,"  uncormpted  by  evil  assodaticms. 
The  old  fastidiousness  in  attire  was  still  unchanged,  suits 
of  brilliant  hues  with  much  gold  lace  appearing  always  (hi 
dress  occa^(ms.*    And  for  moming  attire  he  continued  to 

>  History  of  England,  W.  £.  Lecky,  ui.  523. 

■  LtttM-i  of  GtMf  III  to  Lord  North,  L  317 :  tMm  0/  H.  W^poU 
(Toynbee),  U.  loa. 

*  Tie  SpMciM  (>f  Mr.  Willut  (1766),  p.  i. 

*  LfttartofWilliflolHtDmfUmr,iii,iM:  BotmOTt  Lif»  tif  Jokmto*, 
G.  Biikbeck  Hill,  ui.  66. 
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wear  the  scariet  coat  of  a  militia  cdonel,  with  militaiy 
boots,  his  powdered  hair  fastened  in  a  lai^ge  bag,  a  button 
and  loop  ornamenting  his  three-cocted  bat.  On  his  return 
from  Paris  he  had  even  been  the  {noneer  of  a  strange  new 
fashion,  introdndng  the  custom  of  using  blue  hair  powder.* 
Wlkes  made  a  dozen  set  speeches  in  the  House  between 
1775  and  1776.  During  the  next  two  years  he  spolce  ^- 
teen  times.  In  1779  and  1780  he  was  reported  at  more  or 
less  full  length  (m  fourteen  occasions.  Snch  exertions  were 
quite  sufficient  to  assure  his  position  as  a  prominent 
pariiamentarian  in  that  leisurely  age.  AUhou^  he  bad 
been  labelled  as  "  a  wretched  speaker  "  owing  to  his  per- 
functory efforts  while  member  for  Aylesbury,  and  was 
handicapped  by  his  reputation  as  a  mob  orator,*  few  of  his 
speeches  ofEended  the  critical  instincts  of  his  fastidious 
audience.  Every  word  being  car^ully  prepared  and  learnt 
hy  rote,  his  rhetcnic  attained  the  high  literary  standard 
that  satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  elect.  Other  masteriy 
spealcers,  like  Lord  North,  were  as  imperfect  in  th^  utter- 
ance and  as  uncouth  in  their  delivery,  while  his  ability  as 
an  actor,  combined  with  the  wit,  gaiety,  and  animal  ^nrits 
<A  the  man,  more  than  compensated  for  the  defects  oi  his 
docution.'  Though  failit^  as  before  to  become  a  great 
debater,  a  gift  seldom  acquired  without  an  arduous  ap- 
prenticeship in  early  youth,  he  invariably  made  his  mark 
on  a  full-dress  occasion.  One  fatal  fault,  however,  marred 
his  parhamentary  repntaticn,  an  attitude  that  the  House 
of  Commons  has  never  tolerated.  Whether  intentionally 
or  not,  Willus  generally  managed  to  convey  the  impression 
of  insincerity. 

>  StcotUtMoM  0/  /oA»  O'Kt^;  i.  io8 ;  JbmMMMWwt  of  H.  Angtto 
(1904).  i.  43 :  OU  Court  Swbwrb,  L(^  Hnnt,  i.  38. 

*  UtUrt  of  H.  WalptU  (Tojmbee),  vU.  178 ;  Mtmotr*  of  lh»  Rtign  of 
G*orgt  III.  H.  Walpole,  i.  14a. 

■  For  tbe  beat  deacriptlaa  of  Wilkes  aa  %  pariisnuBtsiT  ontor  see 
HUt.  and  Post.  Mfmoin  of  Sir  N.  W.  WrtuaU  (Wfaeatley),  1.  365 :  li. 
46-90 :  iii.  178 ;  V.  a-3.  There  is  an  exctOeot  appcedation  in  Ftruer  Kae's 
Waiut,  Shtridaa,  amd  Fo*,  pp.  ios-114. 
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It  was  more  essential  for  him  than  for  any  other  pdi- 
ticdantodemonstratethat  he wasin  earnest.  AUthibu^his 
public  career  the  censorious  had  condemned  him  as  a  hjrpo- 
crite,  ringing  changes  upon  the  familiar  jibe  that  "  accident 
had  made  him  a  patriot."  Neverthdess  his  delight  in 
badinage  caused  him  to  assume  the  r61e  in  which  his  enemies 
wished  him  to  appear,  and  he  loved  to  turn  the  shafts  of  his 
wit  against  rather  his  creed  or  his  disciples.*  The  eariy 
jest  in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  proposing  a  motion 
merely  "  to  please  the  fellows  \^o  followed  him "  was 
belief  to  have  been  the  true  explanation  of  bis  attitude 
towards  most  important  questions.*  Ministerial  news- 
papers are  able  to  allege  with  plausibihty  that  it  was  his 
habit  to  refer  to  his  constituents  as  "  the  Middlesex  fools."  ' 
On  one  occasion  when  the  House  was  about  to  adjourn 
he  asked  permission  to  make  a  speech,  on  the  plea  that  he 
had  sent  a  copy  to  the  Public  Advertiser,  and  that  it  was 
absurd  for  it  to  be  printed  without  having  been  delivered.* 
His  frequent  murmurs  against  the  heterodoxy  of  the  clergy 
sounded  as  the  merest  cant  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  notcmous 
profaner  of  sacred  things.' 

The  first  serious  speech  that  he  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  made  in  support  of  a  motion  that  was  moved 
by  Alderman  Sawbridge  "  for  shortening  the  duration  of 
Parliaments,"  a  favourite  panacea  with  the  primitive 
Radicals.'  According  to  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine  he 
"  particularly  distii^uished  himself."  '  On  three  occasions 
diuing  the  same  year  he  spoke  vehemently  and  at  great 
length  against  the  measures  that  were  being  used  to  coerce 
the  rebellious  colonists  in  America.    Each  of  these  set 

>  Cf.  Lif*  of  Lord  Siimoitk,  G.  Fellew,  i.  76-7. 

■  Journal  oftktRtign  of  George  III,  H.  Walpole,  i.  465. 

■  Momimg  Pott,  Feb.  3, 1780. 

'  Records  of  my  Life,  J.  Taylor,  i.  114. 

>  SpeechM  on  April  38,  1777 ;  Blarch  10  tmd  13.  April  30,  1779 ;  cf. 
Morning  Pott,  Ifay  3,  1777, ;  March  18  and  34, 1779. 

*  PartUuMHlary  Hiitory,  xvUi.  317. 
'  Tomn  tmd  Comttry  Magatine,  vil.  73. 
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orations,  in  the  words  of  a  critic,  was  "  s[Hiited,  classic, 
and  stamped  with  the  characteristic  energy  of  his  fearless 
mind."  ^  Not  un£requently  they  had  the  true  ring  of  elo- 
quence. "  A  successful  resistance,"  he  declared,  "  is  a 
revolution,  not  a  rebellion.  Rebellion  indeed  appears  on 
the  back  of  a  flying  enemy,  but  revolution  flames  on  the 
breast-plate  of  the  victorious  warrior.  Who  can  tell,  sir, 
whether  in  consequence  of  this  day's  violent  and  mad 
address  to  His  Majesty  the  scabbard  may  not  be  thrown 
away  by  them  as  well  as  by  us  ;  and,  should  success  attend 
them,  whether  in  a  few  years  the  independent  Americans 
may  not  celebrate  the  glorious  era  of  the  revolution  of  1775, 
as  we  do  that  of  1688.  The  generous  efforts  of  our  fore- 
fathers for  freedom  heaven  crowned  with  success,  or  their 
noble  blood  had  dyed  our  scaffolds  like  that  of  Scottish 
traitors  and  rebels,  and  the  period  of  otu:  history  which 
does  us  most  honour  would  have  been  deemed  a  rebeUion 
against  the  lawful  authority  of  the  prince,  not  a  resistance 
authorised  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  not  the  expulsion 
of  a  tyrant." ' 

Under  no  delusion  with  regard  to  the  source  of  the 
trouble,  be  reiterated  that  the  colonists  were  defending  the 
[Hrindple  that  there  should  be  no  taxation  without  rejH'e- 
sentation.  "  I  call  the  war  with  our  brethren  in  America 
an  unjust,  felonious  war,  because  the  primary  cause  and 
confessed  origin  of  it  is  to  attempt  to  take  their  money  from 
them  without  their  consent,  contrary  to  the  common  rights 
of  all  mankind,  and  those  great  fundamental  princi[des  of 
the  English  constitution  for  which  Hampden  bled."  ■  Like 
Chatham  he  foresaw  that  the  Government  had  undertaken 
a  hopeless  task.  "  We  are  fighting  for  the  subjection,  the 
unccmditional  submission,  of  a  country  infinitely  more 
extended  than  our  own,  of  which  every  day  increases  the 

>  Hist,  and  Post.  Memoirs  of  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall  (Wheatley),  i.  363. 

■  Sp*tch*s  of  Mr.  Wilk»s  (1786),  pp.  16-17 ;    ParUamtikuy  History, 

•  Speeches  of  Mr.  Willut,  p.  43  ;  ParUammOary  History,  xviil.  734. 
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wealth,  the  nattiral  str«igth,  the  pc^iulatUMi.  Should  we 
not  succeed,  it  will  be  a  loss  jteva  enough  to  be  deplofcd, 
a  Jxtsom  friendship  soured  to  hate  and  resentment.  .  .  . 
Success,  final  success,  seems  to  me  not  equivocal,  not  im- 
certain,  but  impossitde.  However  we  may  difio'  among 
onrselves,  they  are  perfectly  united.  On  this  side  the 
Atlantic  party-rage  unhappUy  divides  us,  but  (me  soul 
animates  the  vast  northern  continent  of  Ammca,  the  graieral 
congress  and  each  {ovvinctal  assemUy."  ■  Apparently  the 
ministry  wished  as  usual  to  label  him  as  a  mere  bufiocm. 
"  The  tacd  Mayor,"  wrote  Germain,  the  new  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  "  was  petulant  and  scurrilous,  which  occa^oned 
a  loud  laugh  instead  of  any  indignation  in  the  House."  ■ 

In  a  speech  a  month  later  on  the  American  questi<Hi, 
Wilkes  made  a  bitter  attack  upon  this  same  minister,  yibo, 
whai  Lord  Gecnrge  Sackville,  had  been  accused  of  cowardice 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  throu^  his  failure  to  lead  his 
troops  into  action  at  the  battle  of  Hinden.  "  After  a  very 
bloody  campaign  you-  have  conquered  only  one  hill  of  kss 
than  a  mile's  circumference.  .  .  .  Would  the  noUe  lord, 
i^om  His  Majesty  has  lately  raised  to  one  of  the  hi^est 
civil  offices,  if  he  were  sent  on  a  military  service,  would  he 
venture,  even  at  the  head  of  the  wAo^  British  cavalry,  to 
ad\^uice  ten  miles  into  the  country  ?  "  '  With  ptoi^ietic 
instinct  he  foretold  the  issues  (^  the  struggle.  "  The 
Americans  will  dispute  every  inch  of  territory  with  jrov, 
every  narrow  pass,  every  strong  defile,  every  Thermo[^dc 
every  Bunker's  Hill.  A  train  of  most  unfmrtunate  evenb 
will  probaUy  ensue,  and  the  power  of  recruiting,  peih^ 
subsisting,  your  weak«ied  f(Ht:es,  at  such  a  distance,  be 
lost.  .  .  .  The  Americans,  sir,  are  a  pious  and  leligioas 
people.  'Wth  mocfa  ardour  and  success  th^  tdOow  the 
fijst  great  command  of  Heaven, '  Be  fruitful  and  mvdtxfiy' 

>  Sp$*ehtt,  pp.  44-5 ;   PariiamtMlory  Hittory,  xviii.  735. 
'  Hist.  MSS.  Conm.,  Stopford-SackvUIo  MS.  i.  137. 
■  SpMdtM  of  Mr,  WWut  <I786),  p.  49. 
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While  they  are  fervent  in  these  devoat  exerdses,  while  the 
men  continue  enteqnisiiig  and  heattfay,  the  women  kind  and 
prdific,  all  your  attempts  to  subdue  them  by  force  will  be 
ridiculous  and  unavailing,  will  be  r^arded  by  thran  with 
scam  and  abhorrence.  .  .  .  They  set  out  like  a  young  heir 
with  a  notde  landed  estate,  onenctunbered  with  enormous 
family  debts ;  while  we  a[^)ear  the  poor,  old,  feeble  and 
exhausted,  and  ruined  parent,  but  exhausted  and  ruined  by 
our  own  wickedness,  prodigahty;  and  profligacy."  <  In  the 
mouth  of  Burke  or  Chatham  sncfa  im^eiy  mig^t  have 
thriDed  the  anditMs.  From  the  tips  of  Wilkes  it  could  not 
fail  to  raise  a  smile. 

On  the  2ist  of  March  of  the  foQowing  jrear  he  moved  his 
long-expected  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  his  Rdana 
Bill,  making,  in  the  words  of  the  PhMk  Advertiser,  "  a  very 
ingenious  and  puUic-spirited  speech."*  It  was  his  pri- 
▼ik^  to  be  the  first  poUtidan  to  propose  a  larg^  extensicm  of 
the  franchise  and  a  drastic  redtstrilnition  of  seats.  Laying  ) 
down  the  propodtion  that  the  representation  of  the  people  I 
in  Pariiament  had  become  "  insufficient,  partial;  and  unjust,"  I 
he  contended  that  originally  it  "  was  founded  t^  our 
ancestors  in  justice,  wisdom;  and  equatity.  ...  It  becomes 
our  duty,"  he  aigued,  "  to  restore  to  the  people  their  clear 
i^its,  tbeir  original  share  in  the  l^pslature."  *  Although 
formulating  no  detailed  plans,  he  made  it  [dain  that  his 
proposals  were  comprehensive  enoti^  to  satisfy  the  most 
amhitioas  reformer.  "  I  do  not  mean,  sax,  at  this  time," 
he  observed,  "  to  go  into  a  tedious  detail  of  all  the  various 
proposals.  .  .  .  When  the  bill  is  brought  in  and  sent  to  a 
committee  it  will  be  the  proper  time  to  examine  all  the 
minutife  of  this  great  plan.  ...  I  will  at  this  time,  ^,  only 
throw  out  general  ideas,  that  every  free  agent  in  this 
kingdom  should,  in  my  wish,  be  represented  in  Parliament ; 

■  SptteMu,  pp.  30-9 ;  PmHamtnlary  MUmy,  xviii,  loo^io. 

*  Public  Advtrtitmr,  Hwccb  aa,  1776. 

*  SpfdiM  of  Mr.  WiUm,  pp.  37,  61 ;  PatUmtmtmy  Hiitory,  xviil. 
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that  the  metropolis,  vdiicfa  contuns  in  itself  a  ninth  part  erf 
the  people,  and  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  YOTk  and  others, 
which  so  greatly  aboiind  with  inhatntants,  should  receive 
an  increase  in  their  reiM:e5entation ;  that  the  mean  and  in- 
significant boroughs,  so  emphatically  styled  '  the  rotten  part 
of  our  Constitution,'  should  be  lopped  ofE,  and  the  electon 
in  them  thrown  into  the  counties ;  and  the  rich,  populous, 
trading  towns,  Birmingham,  Mancbesta,  Sheffidd,  Leeds, 
and  others,  be  permitted  to  send  deputies  to  the  great  council 
of  the  nation." ' 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  could  not  resist  a  sinister 
but  irrelevant  jibe  at  his  old  enemy  Lord  Gecnge  Gennain, 
paraphrasing  the  celebrated  expression,  used  by  Lord 
Chatham  at  the  time  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  that  he 
"  had  conquered  America  in  Germany." 

"  East  Grinstead,"  sneered  Wilkes,  pointing  to  the 
Cdonial  Secretary, "  has  onfy  abont  thirty  electors,  yet  gives  a 
seat  among  us  to  tiiat  brave,  heroic  lord  at  the  head  of  a  great 
civil  department,  now  very  military;  i^io  has  fully  deter- 
mined to  conquer  Ammca^-but  not  in  Germany." '  Lord 
North  refdied  to  the  fulminaticns  of  the  demagogue  in 
terms  of  banter,  invariaUy  tolerant  towards  the  whimacal 
antagonist,  n4io  on  his  side  never  showed  any  malice  against 
bis  persecutors.  Moreover,  it  seemed  the  best  policy  not 
to  treat  him  seriously.' 

Wlkes  was  now  staggering  beneath  a  fresh  burdoi  of 
debt,  owing  in  a  lai^  measure  to  the  fact  that  his  expendi- 
ture whUe  he  was  Lord  Mayor  had  exceeded  his  receipts  by 
more  than  £3000.  All  sorts  of  expedients  were  necessary  to 
raise  money.    The  docile  Bull  being  aUe  no  longer  to  accept 

*  SpMchet,  pp.  67-8 ;  Parliamentary  Hittwy,  xviii.  1994-5 :  Th» 
G«M4sis  of  Pmliammtary  Stform,  G.  S.  Vdtch,  pp.  44-6 ;  CtmttihMomal 
History  of  Englmd,  EnUne  Hay,  1.  394;  EnglitM  Co»sHtntiomal  History, 
T.  P.  TasweU-Longmead,  p,  734, 

*  Spttek**  of  Mr.  Wilhrt,  p.  58 ;  ParliMHMtlary  History,  xviU.  1389 ; 
Umrs  ofH,  WalpoU  (Toynbee),  Ix.  339. 

*  ParluHKtHtary  History,  xviii.  1398;  GntOtmam's  Mofotims  (1776}, 
p.  140. 
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his  drafts,  he  was  ^ad  to  recdve  loans  £rom  an  unknown 
admirer,  named  Samud  Cutler,  who  correspraided  with  him 
anonymously  under  the  sobriquet  of  "  Philo-Wilkes."  Dis- 
honoured notes  of  hand,  bearing  his  signature,  often  found 
their  way  to  the  ofEice  of  Peter  Fountain  of  Maiden  Lane, 
the  last  of  his  long  line  of  sohcitors.  In  the  hope  that  the 
Corporation  of  London  would  come  to  his  rescue;  he  published 
the  balance-sheet  of  his  mayoralty,  pleading  that  "  it  surely 
becomes  the  hcmour  of  the  city  to  support  the  proper  ex- 
penses "  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Sherifis  "  without  loss 
or  prejudice  to  their  famiUes."  Bdng  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  protected  against  arrest  by  the 
privil^e  of  Parliament,  and,  after  striving  without  success 
to  obtain  a  promise  of  payment,  at  last  his  creditors  adopted 
the  onusual  course  of  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Council,  praying  for  the  discharge  of  all  the  debts 
that  he  had  contracted  at  the  Mansion  House.* 

When  his  embarrassments  first  b^an  to  press,  he  had 
amazed  his  friends  by  ofEering  himself  as  candidate  for  the 
Chambeiiainship  of  London,  a  most  lucrative  office  that 
fell  vacant  in  February  1776,  owing  to  the  retirement  of 
Sir  Stephen  Janssen.  Since  he  had  always  afiected  to  be 
wholly  indifierent  to  "  a  place,"  and  had  made  a  public 
statement  in  the  days  of  the  old  Bill  of  Rights  Society  that 
he  would  never  occupy  this  particular  position,  his  change 
of  attitude  was  regarded  by  some  of  bis  followers  as  the 
most  rank  apostasy.*  Many  of  his  warmest  admires 
wished  his  candidature  to  fail,  while  the  vindictive  Oliver 
used  aU  his  powers  of  intrigue  against  him.  Owing  to  this 
dissendon  among  the  patriots,  the  ministerial  party  gained 

*  Add.  MSS.  30.873,  fl.  I,  6,  8,  14, 17, 19,  33,  40,  44,  56,  63,  83,  92 ; 
Lif»  of  WHHm,  J.  Almon,  v.  S3-3  ;  Londom  tmd  tiu  Kinfdom,  R.  R.  Sbatpe, 
lil.  i6a-4:  Public  Aivtrtistr,  Jnue  19,  1776:  Moruinf  Pott,  June  34, 
1776;  Oct.  34.  Nov.  I,  1777:  GtntUmaH't  Magann*  (1777),  p-  506: 
London  Magtuim  (1777),  p-  533. 

■  Tht  GvtHtwr,  Hay  30,  1771 ;  Corrapomdtnce  0/  Edmund  Biirkt,  ii. 
109,  III. 
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an  easy  triamph.  Benjainin  Hopkins,  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant in  Broad  Street,  ^o  had  undertaken  the  hazardous 
task  of  oppodng  Wilkes,  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  by  n^riy  four  hundred  votes.*  Not  was  the  result 
due  to  chance.  When  his  ri^^  had  to  submit  himself  for 
re-election  at  the  following  midsummer  the  demagc^oe 
challenged  him  once  more,  muttering  dark  complaints  (rf 
Inibery  and  corruption ;  but  though  he  put  forth  all  his 
powers,  he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  almost  three  times  as 
large  as  the  previoTis  one.'  There  was  a  similar  result  ^/ibea 
he  came  forward  as  a  candidate  in  the  following  year, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  unusual  to  oppose  the  Cham- 
berlain unless  he  were  guilty  of  misconduct.  On  this 
occasion  the  patriots  satirised  their  opponent  as  "  Vulture  " 
Hopkins,  allegii^  that  he  was  an  unscrupulous  mooey- 
lender,  irtio  made  lai^  profits  out  of  minors,  and  the 
minist^s  in  alarm  were  inclined  to  prohibit  the  iHt>ducti<Mi 
of  a  new  comedy  called  The  School  for  Scandal,  fearing  that 
the  satire  upon  usiuy  might  in^judice  the  chances  of  their 
candidate.  For  the  third  time,  however,  WiBces  was 
beaten  deciavely,  polling  only  1228  votes  against  zi32." 
For  the  moment  the  Livery  of  London  seemed  to  have 
changed  its  alliance.  Addres^ng  the  House  of  Commons 
later  in  the  year  on  the  question  of  concluding  peace  with 
America,  the  demagogue  lamented  that  the  country  was 
"  still  bleeding  at  every  vdn."  * 

"I  d^iy  that,"  interposed  the  jovial  Richard  Rigby,amidst 
a  general  lau£^;  "  the  dty  of  London  has  stopped  Ueedingt"' 

■  Atblie  divtrttstr,  Feb.  7,  9>  I5>  17.  19,  31-4,  ^6-9 ;  Mudi  3,  1776 : 

/ontim;  ofRtitit  ofGtorgt  III,  H.  WalpoU,  U.  ai. 

•  PiMie  AivnUstr,  June  20-1,  as-^;  July  1-3,  3,  1776 ;  Uonuwf 
PotI,  June  33-8;  Jnty  3,  1776:  GttUUman't  Mafuim  (i??^),  n>-  385, 
333  :  Totm  amd  Cmmtry  Magannt,  vtti.  pp.  334,  3S7. 

■  Mormtnt  Pott,  June  30,  35-8,  30;  Jnty  I,  3,  1777:  GfrntUmttft 
MagoMine  (1777),  p.  346;  London  Magtuim*  (1777),  p.  333;  Sktridm, 
Walter  Sichd,  i.  350. 

■  Sfiuckes  of  Mr.  WUhot,  p.  179. 

*  Moming  Post,  Nov,  38, 1777. 
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Although  thb  last  insolveacy  was  a  senoos  hindrance 
to  his  Parliamentary  activity,  doing  irreparable  damage 
also  to  his  aodal  prestige,  Wi^ss  continned  to  strike  many 
a  -vigorous  blow  on  behaU  of  "  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
ticn."  Still  believing,  as  he  had  declared  many  years  before, 
that  the  character  of  George  III  was  a  composition  of 
"hyprociisy,  meanness,  ignorance,  and  insc^ence,"  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  upon  him>  Inadebate 
cm  the  dvil  list,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  his  criticism  (^  the  king's 
expenditure  surpassed  the  most  audacious  of  his  jnevious 
utterances.  "  How  then,  sir,  has  this  debt  been  con- 
tracted ?  "  he  thundered.  "  These  are  no  outmard  tmi 
visible  signs  of  grandeur  and  expense.  I  will  tdl  the  House 
what  is  said  without  doors.  .  .  .  The  nation,  sir,  suspects 
that  the  regular  ministerial  majorities  in  Parliament  are 
bou^t  .  .  .  that  in  one  instance  we  attend  to  the  evan- 
gelical precept, '  give,  and  it  shall  be  ^ven  imto  you,'  and 
the  Oown  has  made  a  purchase  of  this  House  with  the 
money  of  the  peo[de.  Hence  the  ready,  tame,  and  servile 
compliance  to  every  royal  edict  issued  1^  the  minister. 
Inward  abruption  is  the  canker  which  gnaws  the  vitals  of 
Fariiament.  It  is  almost  tmiversally  believed,  sir,  that 
the  debt  has  been  contracted  in  corrtqiting  the  representa- 
tives of  the  pet^ile."  ■  All  knew  that  the  charge,  formulated 
so  doquently,  was  a  true  one.  None  but  a  man  who  was 
inspired  by  a  great  cause  would  have  dared  to  accuse  his 
king  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  nation.  It  was  at  such 
moments  that  Wilkes  rose  to  his  Iciest  heists. 

Still  mxae  greatly  daring,  he  sought  k^ve  to  tmng  in 
a  IhII  in  the  following  year  "  to  prevent  the  dangerous  and 
unconstitutional  practice  of  .  .  .  granting  money  to  the 
Crown  .  .  .  without  the  consent  of  Paiiiament."  Besides 
being  a  studied  attack  upon  the  king,  this  was  as  ixAd  a 

*  CftrnviU*  Pafms,  u.  73-4. 

•  S^McJkM  0/  Mr.  WilliM,  pp.  137-S ;  /MrmJ  o/  Rti^  of  Gtorgt  III, 
H.  Wolpole,  ii.  110 1   Town  and  Coimlry  Uaganm*,  Ix,  S37-8. 
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challenge  to  public  opinion  as  his  reprobation  of  Press 
Warrants.  In  an  outburst  of  military  enthusiasm  many 
of  the  provincial  towns  had  raised  a  regiment  i<x  service 
in  America  or  for  protectim  against  French  invaaon,  the 
officers  of  which  regiments,  by  a  [O'omise  from  the  Secretuy 
for  War,  were  to  be  entitled  to  half-pay.  "  These  absdute 
engagements  for  puUic  m<Hi6y  to  be  afterwards  voted  by 
Parliament,"  protested  Will^,  "were  made  in  direct 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  are  contrary  to  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  murdered 
constitution."^  It  was  a  speech  of  some  merit,  earning 
the  supprat  of  Burke,  but  is  chiefly  memorable  as  an  in- 
stance of  Wilkes's  indifference  to  popular  odium  when 
principle  obliged  him  to  defy  it. 

A  few  days  later,  in  a  debate  on  the  Royal  Annuity  Bill, 
he  found  a  filesh  oppatunity  of  lettii^  loose  the  shafts  of 
his  wit  against  Ge<»ge  the  Third,  in  allusion  to  the  wonderful 
fecundity  of  the  Idng  and  queen,  ^o,  after  sixteen  years 
of  married  life,  had  already  no  less  than  twelve  children. 
"  The  gratitude  of  this  House  to  beavoi  increases  every 
year,"  he  exclaimed  in  mock  solemnity,  "with  the  for- 
tunately prolific  annual  increase  of  the  royal  oilspring.  We 
triumph  in  those  endearing  pledges  of  our  monarch's  love, 
and  the  public  felicity  whidi  an  all-bounteous  Providence 
continues  to  bestow  on  this  peculiarly  favom^  naticm. 
The  kingdom  at  large  contem[date  with  laptiue  His  Btajesty's 
numerous,  and  still,  I  hope,  increasing  progeny,  as  insuring 
even  beyond  our  children's  children,  to  the  naii  natorum,  et 
qui  nascetUur  ab  Hits,  the  blessings  and  glories  of  bis  reign."  ■ 
This  was  pure  farce,  like  much  of  hb  ctmduct  when  his 
humour  echpsed  his  good  taste,  and  farce  of  this  kind 
has  never  been  held  in  great  esteem  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

>  SpMcket,  p.  33B ;  Patliamtmtary  Hittory,  idx.  looi ;  AforMtnf  Pott, 
April  4,  177S. 

■  Spt^kss,  p.  355 ;  PatKamtntary  History,  yix.  1061 ;  JomiMl  0/ 
E»i(»  of  C4org»  in,  H.  WtJpole,  U.  333. 
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No  phase  of  his  public  life  is  more  admirable  than  his  I 
attitude  towards  religious  liberty.  Not  only  did  he  help  ' 
to  rdieve  the  dissenting  teachers  and  ministers  from  sub- 
scription  to  any  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  in  three 
eloquent  speeches  he  qrake  earnestly  in  favour  of  "  an 
universal  toleration."  To  the  Catholic  and  to  the  Methodist 
alike,  be  was  an  equal  friend.  "  I  would  not,"  he  asserted 
in  a  felicitous  phrase,  "  persecute  even  the  Atheist.  I  think 
he  has  a  ri^t  to  toleraticm,  and,  ta  my  own  part,  I  pity  him, 
iar  he  wants  the  consolation  which  I  enjoy."  *  Another  of 
his  aphorisms  was  equally  apjoopriate :  "  Religion,"  he 
declared,  "should  teach  ns  the  most  refined  humanity, 
and  all  her  ways  should  be  peace.  The  bigot  is  seldom  the 
virtuous,  the  meek,  the  amiable,  ot  the  learned  character."  * 
For  the  dissenting  clergyman  he  had  the  highest  praise. 
"  I  will  venture,  ar,  to  a£Brm,"  he  declared,  "  that  there 
are  not  in  Europe  men  of  more  liberal  ideas,  more  general 
knowledge,  more  cultivated  understanding,  and  in  all  respects 
men  better  calculated  to  form  the  rising  generation,  to  give 
the  State  wise  and  virtuous  citizens,  than  the  doctors  Price, 
Priestley,  and  Kippis.  Yet  the  rod  of  persecution  hangs 
over  them  by  a  single  thread,  if  they  do  not  subscribe 
thirty-five  articles  and  a  half  to  our  Church." '  Towards 
the  Catholics,  actuated  in  this  instance  by  no  political  tnas, 
he  showed  the  widest  ^mpathy.  "  I  think  it  wotdd  do 
honour  to  our  Churdi,"  he  pleaded,  "  to  treat  with  tsader- 
ness  all  tho^  who  are  unhappy  enough  not  to  be  in  her 
bosom.  I  jtdmire  the  temper  with  which  the  late  indul- 
gences to  the  Roman  Catholics  were  received Our 

master  has  told  us,  in  the  largest  and  most  general  terms, 
that '  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  them.' "  *  There  was  a  ring  of  truth 
in  all  his  speeches  on  religious  questions,  which,  had  his  love 

'  Spetchrt,  p.  330 ;  Parliam*ntary  History,  xx.  313. 
■  SpMthtt,  p.  336 ;  Partiamtnlary  Hiiloty,  xx.  316. 

*  Spmchtt,  p.  333 ;  ParHmmtmkny  UUtory,  xx.  313. 

*  SpMciu,  p.  331 ;  Pafliamtwtary  History,  xx.  345. 
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of  liberty  not  beeo  identified  with  a  iove  of  Uccnce,  most 
have  omvittced  his  audience  of  hb  ancerity. 

Wlkes  was  one  of  the  first  state^^n  of  his  day  to 
reH&e  the  importanos  ol  £st9-t>Jishiiig  a  national  lilnaiy  on 
an  adequate  scale.  At  the  first  opportunity  he  eodeavoored 
to  peisuade  the  House  of  Commons  to  recognise  the  oUiga- 
tions  of  hterature.  "  It  is  a  general  comi^aint,"  he  observed, 
"  that  the  British  Museum  is  not  sufficiently  accessiUe  to 
the  pnUic.  This  must  necessarily  h^^ten  from  the  defi- 
dern^  td  their  reveones.  The  trustees  cannot  pay  a  premier 
number  of  officers  and  attendants.  .  .  .  But,  ar,  I  wish 
their  plan  much  enlai:ged,  eq>ecia%  00  two  important 
objects.  Books  and  Paintings.  .  .  .  Loodon  has  no  large 
puUic  library.  The  best  here  is  the  Royal  Society's :  bat 
even  that  is  inconsiderable ;  neither  is  it  open  to  the  public. 
.  .  .  The  British  Museum,  sir,  is  rich  in  Manuscripts  .  .  . 
bat  it  is  wretchedly  poor  in  printed  books.  I  wish,  sir,  a 
sum  was  allowed  by  Parliament  for  the  purchase  of  the 
most  valuable  editicms  of  the  best  authois,  and  an  Act 
passed  to  oblige  eveiy  printer,  under  a  certam  penalty, 
to  send  a  copy  of  every  puUicaticm  he  made  to  the 
British  Museum."  *  The  privilege  that  Wlkes  desired  the 
national  libraiy  to  enjt^  had  been  granted  by  Pariiar 
ment  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  but  the  law  was  notOTionsfy 
evaded,  and  sixty-five  years  passed  by  before  a  new 
Copyright  Act  confirmed  the  (wiginal  intention  of  the 
le^dature. 

In  the  summer  of  1778  Wilkes  ofiered  himsdf  once  more 
as  a  candidate  f«  the  Chamberlainship  of  Londoi^  in  oppo- 
sition  to  Benjamin  Hopkins.  For  the  fourth  time  he  sufEeied 
a  enisling  defeat,  the  majority  against  him  being  lune 
hundred,  many  of  the  voters  resenting  bis  persistency  in 
defjring  tradition  hy  seeking  to  eject  the  holder  cA  an  <^ce 

I  Spttctt4S,  ^.  141-3 :  Town  tHtd  Comttry  Uagatint,  ix.  239 ;  Morwu>i 
Post,  Hay  3,  1777 ;  WUku,  SktridMt,  Fom,  W.  Ftasei  Rh,  pp.  108-9 : 
C  Elliot  Bnnni  in  NoIm  and  Qntrin,  3th  leriM,  viii.  33  j. 
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that  was  osuaBy  enjoyed  for  life.'  In  the  following  year 
he  was  wise  enou^  to  allow  hb  rival  to  be  re-dected  un- 
opposed, apparently  having  abandraied  all  hope  of  gaining 
the  coveted  position.  A  few  months  later,  however,  the 
office  became  vacant  again  owing  to  the  death  of  Hopldna, 
a  ladcy  chance  fcv  Wilkes,  who  was  almost  at  the  end  of 
his  resources.  So  great  was  his  poverty  that  "  he  was 
sometimes  distressed  tot  a.  guinea,"  but  with  cheerful 
courage  he  continued  to  assure  friends  that  he  "  had  his  own 
good  spirits  to  feed  and  clothe  him."  If  asked  vAat  he 
intended  to  do,  "  Nothing,"  he  had  always  replied,  "  I 
must  still  hang  upon  the  chapter  of  acddents  and  wait  to 
drive  the  first  mdl  that  ofiers." '  With  the  new  vacancy 
fcr  the  Chamberiainship  came  the  desired  o[^>ortunity. 
The  prospect  of  his  dection  no  longer  caused  disuniim 
amcmgst  his  foUowera,  all  being  now  agreed  that  the 
(^iporttmity  had  come  of  rewarding  the  patriot  f<v  his 
services.  Richard  Oliver,  too,  was  in  the  West  Indies, 
broken  in  health  and  wealth,  so  the  most  framidaUe  of  his 
enemies  was  removed  from  his  path.  This  time  he  was 
chosen  by  an  ovenrfielming  majority,  his  oppcnent,  WiUiam 
Jfloes  of  Serjeant's  Inn,  i^  had  been  selected  as  the 
imrtjtf^Tjiftj  candidate,  retiring  fran  the  field  on  the  third 
day  in  a  minority  of  neariy  two  thousand.  In  the  case  of 
the  Middlesex  electioa  Wlkes  was  obliged  to  engage  in  t 
five  contests  before  he  gained  his  seat.  It  was  at  the  fifth  j 
attempt  also  that  he  became  Chamberlain  of  London.' 

During  the  whole  of  the  American  War  Wilkes  continuedt 
to  be  a  most  zealous  friend  of  the  United  States,  advocat-J 
ing  the  fliy*>n^'"*"='"'^  of  hostilities  at  eveiy  oj^Kstunity/ 

>  LonJoM  ami  UU  Kingdom,  R.  G.  Shupe,  iii.  163 ;  Morminf  Pttt, 
Jwiy  ■,  1778 ;  GtmUumm't  MagMim  (t77^.  P-  3y>- 

■  Lift  of  WM*s,  J.  AlmoD,  v.  S3 :  Enropeam  Magatin*,  xxxiiL  xaS ; 
Hittory  of  London,  B.  Lambert,  iv.  466. 

*  MoraMf  Pott,  Nov.  17-19,  aj,  35,  1779 ;  GtmOommlt  Mofmrina 
(1779),  p- 610 :  Lai)/*  MoftftiN*  (1779),  pp.  614-15:  Tomm  nmd  Cownlty 
MaggMint.  zi.  614 ;  Lif§  of  Wilkti,  J.  Almon,  W.  300:  LttUn  of  Un. 
iWoMy,  V.  493. 
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striving  to  peaisuade  die  ministers  that  tbey  bad  undertaken 
a  hopeless  task.  Between  1775  and  1780,  the  years  <A  his 
greatest  pariiamentaiy  activity,  he  delivered  ten  set  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favoor  of  peace.  "  Let  ns  treat 
with  the  liberal  spirit  of  freemen  and  Englishmen,"  he 
pleaded  at  an  early  stage  of  the  struggle.  "  Unconditional 
submis^on  is  unconstitutional  submission,  and  becomes  only 
the  slaves  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.  Fore  against  the  vast 
Amoican  contiitent,  we  have  found,  avails  nothing.  All 
coercion  appears  to  be  impossible.  The  attempts  of  violoice 
have  been  followed  with  deep  distress,  di^;race,  shame. 
and  disappointmoit.  Let  us,  therefore,  at  last,  hear  and 
obey  the  vcMce  of  reason,  which  calls  aloud  upcw  us  to  save 
ourselves  and  our  brethren."  ^  The  emfdoyment  of  Indians 
as  auxiliaries  by  the  British  generals  excited  bis  bitter 
wrath,  and  he  drew  many  liuid  pictures  of  massacres  by 
scalping'knife  and  tomahawk.'  After  the  disaster  of  Sara- 
toga he  demanded  "  an  immediate  cessation  of  aims " 
unconditionally.  "  It  may  save  the  fragments  of  this 
dismembered  empire,"  he  prophesied,  "  ios  I  own  I  shall 
tremble  for  the  fate  of  Canada,  neariy  lost  three  years 
ago,  as  well  as  i(xt  Nova  Scotia,  the  two  Floridas,  and  even 
the  West  Indian  islands,  if  the  powerful  confederaticoi 
of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies  ccmtinues."  *  In  language 
of  the  bitterest  sewn  he  empha^sed  the  obvious  truth  that 
the  Americans  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  independoice. 
"They  no  longer  consider  themselves  as  embarked  with 
us  on  board  this  sinking  vessd  of  State,"  he  told  the 
House  of  Commons  later  in  the  year.  "  They  avcnd  us  as 
a  tyrannical,  unprinci[ded,  r^tacious,  and  ruined  nation. 
Their  only  fear  is  that  the  luxury  and  profligacy  of  this 
country  should  gain  their  people."  *  During  the  f(^ow- 
ing  autunm,  when  oppodng  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 

■  Spt*at**  of  Mr.  WMes,  p.  191 ;  PtrltamMtmy  Hittory,  xix.  426. 

■  Sptteits,  pp.  187,  iSS,  199,  3ifr-(|,  370,  373,  376,  303. 

■  SpMchts,  p.  330 ;  fartowwwtery  History,  xix.  813. 
'  SpttekM,  p.  399 ;  ParlimmtMary  Hiftory,  xix.  1333. 
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Cmnwallis  and  other  commanders,  he  summed  up  in 
(Hie  phrase  the  whole  reascu  of  his  oi^Miation  to  the 
war.  "  Every  friend  of  the  constitution  saw  early  in 
the  support  of  the  American  cause  a  vindication  of  the 
ri^ts  of  Ei^Ushmen  against  an  old  exploded  usurpation 
of  the  Stuarts,  revived  under  the  third  prince  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick."  *  With  equal  truth  he  mi^t  have  added 
that  the  same  emotions  which  aroused  the  strug^  coi  behalf 
of  "  Willces  and  Liberty  "  had  ins{Mred  the  Americans  to 
fight  ioi  their  iikdependence. 

In  the  month  of  September  1780  he  was  returned 
again  at  the  general  election  for  the  county  of  Uiddlesex 
withont  opposition,  his  colleague  being  George  Byng,  ex- 
member  for  Wigan,  who  had  been  prevented  t^  a  party 
trick  from  gaining  the  seat  (m  the  death  of  Sergeant  Glynn 
twelve  months  [neviously.*  Henceforth  Wilkes  addressed 
the  House  of  Commons  less  &«quently,  weary  no  doubt 
of  appealing  to  nnqrmpathetic  ears.  An  immense  ^(Hsm, 
such  as  his,  being  as  sensible  of  incompetence  as  of  ability, 
he  must  have  been  aware  of  his  true  position  in  Parliament. 
Having  failed  to  aopiire  the  art  of  extempore  rhetoric  he 
inspired  no  apprehension  in  debate,  while  his  set  orations, 
although  often  of  superb  eloquence,  invariably  had  failed  to 
convince  as  heretofcne.  So  he  sat  silent  and  alone,  calling  1 
himself  "an  exhausted  volcano,"*  regarding  his  isolation! 
with  cheery  indifference,  a  little  scornful,  perhaps,  in  his,' 
secret  soul  that  a  glib  fluency  should  be  one  of  the  chief 
credentials  of  statecraft. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  his  incapacity  as  an  impromptu 
speaker,  he  tnight  have  reached  the  foremost  rank  ammg 

'  Spetcktt,  p.  S59 ;  ParliammOary  Bitlory,  xzi,  S93 ;  HisL  and  PotL 
MttHOirs  of  Sir  N.  W.  WraxaU  (Wbeatley),  i.  263 ;  GMitlMMo'i  MagatiiM 
(ijSi),  p.  aoa. 

■  TA«  Vmtformti  Hout*  of  Commomt,  E.  Foiritt,  1.  347 ;  Morning 
Pott,  Oct.  ij,  37, 19,  1779;   Add.  US.  30.87s,  f.  lot. 

*  TH*  Stxagtnarian,  W.  Beloe,  ii.  9 ;  Tht  OraeU,  Dec.  39,  1797 ; 
Homing  Post,  April  3, 1788. 
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his  fellow-senators,  as  many  have  done  wfaose  talents  were 
far  lets  splendid  than  his  own,  had  thb  been  the  sole 
hindrance  to  his  progress.  The  incidents  of  his  cazeer, 
however,  reveal  other  caiues.  At  the  close  of  his  mayoralty, 
in  s|Mte  of  all  his  art,  bis  name  began  to  lose  its  magic  chann, 
except  to  the  ears  of  his  faithful  amatituents,  and  his 

)[Mrestige  in  Pariiament  was  HmiiTii<ih<»H  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
decadence  of  his  popularity.  The  petty  squabbles  ot  city 
politics,  in  which  he  was  often  a  central  figure,  converted 
many  loyal  supporters  into  bitter  antagonists.  Attached 
to  no  party,  always  changing  bis  fiien(b,  bdieved  to  be 
onscrupolous  in  regard  to  wtxnen  and  dishonest  in  nioQey 
afiairs,  never  free,  moreover,  fran  pecuniary  distress,  all 
the  odium  that  lack  of  character  attaches  to  a  man  rested 
upon  him.  Great  thou^  he  was,  Wilkes  had  not  the 
rsu^oeme  greatness  which  persewres  to  the  aid.  Since 
/the  future  seemed  to  offer  no  prospect  of  pariianaentaiy 
'  recompense  to  a  person  in  his  position,  a  foe  alilu  to  every 
:  party  as  wdl  as  to  the  king,  he  saw  no  reason  to  exhaust 
his  enecgies  in  pursuing  a  chimera.  Even  bad  be  realised 
that  his  reputation  for  insincerity  was  bis  heaviest  incom- 
brance,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  possessed  sufficient  adf- 
restraint  in  these  later  years  to  change  his  habitual 
demeanour.  Thus,  although  endowed  with  most  of  the 
attributes  of  the  parliamentarian,  with  heahh,  courage, 
and  the  gift  of  making  a  great  oration  on  a  great  occasion, 
insfnred  by  a  noble  cause,  and,  at  the  outset,  an  idxA  of  the 
people,  he  failed  to  become  a  dominant  power  in  the  House 
of  pMnmons.  No  man,  who  has  written  his  name  so 
indelibly  in  the  Statute  Boolt,  was  ever  as  unsuccessful  in 
Pariiament,  and  with  his  failure  "  the  Crown  devolved 
'upon  the  King  of  England." 

For  e^ht  years  in  succession  Wilkes  continued  to  Iwing 
forward  his  famous  "  annual  motitm,"  prc^Kising  that  the 
resolution  of  the  17th  of  February,  1769,  which  declared 
him  incapable  of  bdng  elected  a  member  of  Pariiament, 
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should  be  expunged  from  the  jonrnab  of  the  House.*  At 
last,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1782,  it  was  "  resolved  m  the 
affinnative,"  one  hundred  and  fifteen  members  voting  in 
its  fayoar  and  only  forty-seven  against  it,  the  princijdet 
that  the  dectorate  shall  be  free  to  choose  its  own  repre-l 
sentatives,  for  yrincii  the  member  for  Middlesex  had  struggjedl 
so  long,  being  finaDy  vindicated.'  The  Whig  party  was 
now  in  power,  with  Lord  Rockingham  as  Premier,  the  late 
ministry  having  been  driven  from  office  t^  the  triumph 
of  the  Americans.  "  I  have  now  the  hapjriness,"  declared 
Wilkes,  in  propoang  this  last  of  his  annual  motions,  "  of 
sedng  the  Treasury  Bench  filled  with  the  friends  of  the 
constitution,  the  guardians  and  lovns  of  liberty."  One 
of  these  friends,  however,  and  he  a  giant  among  them,  was 
unwiBing  to  expunge  the  resolution.  Alone  among  "  lovers 
of  liberty  "  Charles  James  Fox,  the  new  Secretary  of  State, 
spdce  against  the  motion,  contending  that  the  House  of 
Cnnmons  (or,  in  other  words,  the  Government  inspired  by 
the  king)  had  been  justified  in  expelling  the  member  for 
Middlesex,  "  a  privil^e  too  valuable  to  be  ^ven  up " ; 
but,  althou^  voting  with  the  minority,  he  admitted  that 
be  would  not  preserve  the  privilege  if  "  the  voice  of  the 
people  "  was  against  it.*  Certainly,  an  ingenious  attempt 
oa  the  part  <rf  a  convert  to  harmcmise  expediency  with 
principle. 

The  idea  of  rewarding  Wilkes  for  his  incomparable 
services  to  the  Whig  party  by  giving  hun  a  Government 
office  had  never  entered  tiie  heads  of  the  Whig  leaders. 
Such  an  ai^xHntment  would  have  been  refused  with  indig- 
nation by  the  king,  and  therefore  no  charge  of  ingratitude 

>  The  toUowing  are  the  dates  ol  Wilkes's  aimiuJ  motioii :  Feb.  33, 
1775  ;  April  30,  1776  ;  April  39.  1777 :  March  13,  1778 ;  Feb.  18,  1779 ; 
Harch  15,  1780 ;   April  5,  1781  ;   May  3,  1783. 

*  SpmekM  of  Mr.  WitJut,  p.  373  ;  ParlitmnbKy  Hiitory,  xxii.  1407  ; 
jMmtalo/Houu  of  Commons,  icxrvm.  977;  Hut.  and  Pod.  Mtmtoirs  0/ Sir 
N.  W.  WraxM  (WhmOaj),  il.  396 :  Montini  Htald,  May  4,  1783. 

■  Pmtiammitary  HiOory,  xxii.  141a :  Jotmul  of  Ot*  Reifn  of  Gtorgt 
Ot  Tkira,  H.  Walpole,  U.  343, 
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on  account  of  the  omission  can  be  levied  against  Ixxi 
Rockingham.  Such  an  independent  auziliaiy  could  not  be 
regarded  as  having  so  great  a  claim  npon  him.  Under  any 
circumstance  the  elevation  of  one  ^o  did  not  belcmg  to 
"  the  charmed  circle  of  hereditary  legislat(»s  "  would  have 
been  an  unusual  phenomenon.  By  now,  too,  his  popularity 
was  no  longer  a  menace,  and  be  was  becoming  a  silrat 
member.  Hence,  the  man  to  ^om  the  Government  was 
indebted  far  more  deeply  than  even  to  Burke  or  to  Fox, 
I  and  who,  with  the  exception  of  these  two  statesmen,  would 
I  have  been  the  greatest  among  the  ministers,  had  he  been 
'  one  of  them,  sat  neglected  on  the  back  benches.  For 
<  many  years  later  it  was  still  posaUe  to  repudiate  the  most 
formidable  tribune  of  the  people. 

But  although  office  was  closed  against  him  he  mi^t 
have  been  rewarded  with  some  post  of  profit.  ApparenUy, 
he  was  not  entirely  hopeless  of  receiving  such  a  recogniticm, 
for  he  sent  a  letter  to  omgratulate  I;C^  Rockingham,  as 
soon  as  his  aj^xuntment  was  announced  in  the  GaxetU, 
and  when  Lord  Shelbume  succeeded  as  Premier  a  few 
m<mths  later  he  transfored  his  allegiance  to  the  new  leader, 
his  hostility  towards  the  old  antagonist  in  dty  politics 
having  died  away  ^ce  his  dection  as  Chamberiain.*  Still, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  provide  him  with  a  {dace.  In 
this  resp«:t  the  Whigs  of  every  denomination  were  equally 
ungrateful. 

>  Add.  MS.  30.873,  t.  190;  Monung  HtrtM,  August  10  uid  98, 
October  ax,  Novembw  13,  1783. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

SOCIAL  AFFAIRS 

1776-1783 

POLLY  WILKES  cansd  litUe  for  politics.  In  her 
letters  to  her  father  they  are  seldom  mentioned ; 
in  his  letters  to  her  there  is  ahnost  the  same 
reticence.*  Perhaps  she  understood  with  feminine 
intuition  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  gained  by 
him  in  Parliament,  and  that  his  fame,  for  good  or  evil, 
was  unalterably  established.  All  her  correspondence  is 
devoted  to  socUd  matters,  containing  pleasant  gossip  con- 
cerning friends  and  relatives.  Whenever  he  was  away 
from  home  upon  one  of  his  constant  jaunts  to  Batfa  or 
Brighton  she  wrote  to  him  several  times  a  week,  full  of 
anxiety  if  he  had  been  indisposed,  taking  a  cheerful  interest 
in  his  adventures  when  he  was  well.  While  he  was  absent, 
just  as  if  he  were  at  her  ^de,  she  continued  to  give  him 
advice  in  r^ard  to  his  health,  telling  him  to  take  his  medicine 
and  when  and  when  not  he  might  bathe  in  the  sea.* 

Wilkes,  on  his  side,  was  equally  aflectionate  in  his  letters 
to  Polly.  With  the  playful  gallantry  that  he  invariably 
assumed  towards  her  be  tells  her  that  he  is  going  "  to  drink 
the  health  of  a  most  amiable  young  lady  in  Prince's  Court," 
or  calls  htx  his  "  sweet  Euphrosyne,"  or  speaks  of  "  that 
dear,  happy  day "  on  which  she  was  bom.'  "  I  have  a 
dau^ter,"  he  writes,  in  acknowledging  a  present  that  she 

*  This  oniiasion  Is  iiotic«d  in  Th*  Gmimm  of  ParliomtnUwy  Rtform, 
by  G.  S.  Veltcli,  p.  44  ». 

■  e.g.  Lifi  of  Willus,  J.  Afanoa,  iv.  167,  169,  171,  373. 

■  LMtrs  of  WOhet  to  Hit  DaitUtT,  U.  13,  38,  41. 
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had  sent  him,  "  the  sweetest-tempered  girl  in  the  wcwld, 
generous  and  noble-minded.  She  gives  me  both  a  purse 
and  money,  and  writes  me  at  the  same  time  the  prettiest, 
most  elegant  aanpUment  possiUe,  of  more  value  than  all 
the  purses  and  money  in  tiie  world,  not  equalled  ^c^  the 
time  of  Madame  de  Sevign^.  The  purse  I  shall  keep  as  long 
as  I  live ;  the  money  I  shall  lay  out  at  Bath  as  a  souvoiir 
for  her  of  cme  of  ibt  politest  and  most  obliging  actions  I 
ever  knew.  I  must  always  add,  hapi^,  happy  father  in 
such  a  daughter."  > 

In  their  communications  to  one  another  the  two  were 
almost  as  intimate  and  confidoitial  as  husband  and  wife. 
When  Polly  wrote  to  announce  that  the  mistress  of  their 
eccentric  friend  Lauraguais  had  "  given  him  a  dau^ter," 
adding,  "  I  am  sorry  it  is,jiot  a  son,"  Wilkes  re{died  that 
the  Count  "would  probably  console  himself  as  the  two 
friends  in  La  Fontaine's  Contes  do,"*  a  startling  reflectioQ 
upon  the  Frenchman's  morality.  Upcm  the  Inrtb  of  Haik 
Antoinette's  first  child  Miss  Wilkes  naively  declared  in  her 
next  letter  to  her  father,  "  II  faut  esp6rer  que  son  auguste 
£poux  sera  plus  habile  la  premiere  fois."  To  iriiich  the 
meny  patriot  respcmded  with  reproach,  "Comment  dmc, 
est-ce  que  je  n'ai  pas  ^t^  Uen  habile,  quand  j'ai  ^t  un 
chef-d'ceuvre  neuf  nuns  avant  votre  naissance.  .  .  .  ?  Et 
vous,  petit  ange,  vous  osez  me  repiocher  que  je  ne  suis  pes 
assez  habile  / "  *  Some  years  later,  when  one  ci  their 
acquaintances,  named  Mrs.  Swinburne,  expected  to  beoKne 
a  mother,  Wilkes  infonned  his  daughter  that  he  bad  "  sent 
a  hen-pheasant  to  Blenheim  Street  to  her,  if  that  event 
has  not  yet  happened,  and  if  it  has.  for  Mr.  Swinburne, 
for  having  done  his  duty,"  *  Pl^  talk  such  as  this,  irtiidi 
has  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  modem  Puritan,  was  a  natural 

■  LtUtri  of  Wilkes  (o  His  DimgkUr,  U.  43. 

•  Lift  of  WiOtn,  J.  Almon,  iv.  aji ;  Lttbn  of  WOktt  to  RU  Dm^tki, 
a.  34  ;  Add.  HS.  30,879,  f.  236 ;  et,  (Eimrts  d»  La  FomMmt  (1827),  iiJ.  55. 

Lftfrs  of  WtUu*  to  HU  DtmgkUr,  U.  133. 

UlUrs  of  Withts  to  Hit  DaiigUtr,  Ui.  X44. 
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consequence  of  the  wonderful  intimacy  between  the  pair. 
Yet,  in  the  [Mesence  of  company,  Wilkes  would  allow  do 
topic  of  conversation  which  could  possibly  offend  his 
daughter's  modesty.*  In  spite  of  her  tolerance  for  the 
doui^  entmtss  of  her  father,  Polly  was  a  most  decorous 
youi^  lady,  against  whose  fair  fame  the  voice  of  scandal 
has  never  whispered  an  evil  word. 

Occasionally  a  lig^tly-dropt  remark  showed  that  he 
hoped  fhe  would  marry.  "The  greatest  blessing  which 
Heaven  can  bestow  on  any  man,"  he  told  her, "  is  a  dau^ter 
like  you — unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  favoured  mortal  who  can 
call  you  his  by  a  still  closer  connexion,  and  be  perpetuated 
by  another  resemblance  of  yomsdf  and  him,  which  could 
comfdete  my  happiness  as  a  father."  *  Apparently  he  had 
no  notion  that  she  was  plain.  "  The  httle  Grace  of  Prince's 
Court,"  he  calls  her  in  one  <A  his  letters ;  in  another  he 
speaks  lovin^^y  of  her  "  jM-etty  face."  No  one  else,  how^ 
ever,  shared  his  admiration,  and  Folly  Wilkes,  great  heiiess 
thou^  she  was,  could  not  find  a  lover. 

AxDOOg  his  former  acquaintances  John  Churchill  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  still  ranained  the  most  esteemed. 
The  former  continued  to  be  his  medical  adviser,  but  he 
saw  little  of  the  latter  except  on  his  visits  to  Bath,  where 
the  poor  dotard  lived  in  [datonic  friendship  with  Catherine 
Hacaulay,  *'  the  female  historian,"  until  her  second  marriage 
with  the  brotiier  of  a  quack  doctor  terminated  their  inti- 
macy.* One  of  his  chief  cronies  during  this  period  was 
Lord  Imham,  the  reprobate  father  of  Cohmd  Luttrell,  an 
amusing  old  rascal,  perhaps  the  most  dissolute  peer  of  his 
age.*    In  Chase  Price,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Radnorshire, 

*  Biogn^kiM  of  WUkis  mtd  Cubbm,  Bav.  J.  S.  Wataon,  pp.  Ili-is ; 
£Nro^MM  Ma^Mfin*,  xudil,  S139. 

■  IMUrt  of  WOhK  lo  His  Daufhfr,  U.  89. 

*  Hittorie  Hotuas  of  Batk,  R.  E.  FMch,  lit  Mrtoa,  p.  117 ;  Utttn  of 
WilkM  to  His  DtmgMtr,  ii.  63,  76,  84, 93, 115,  133, 134,  ia6, 135,  143, 163. 

*  WOkt^t  Diary  1  Add.  HSS.  30,866,  patsim  ;  Lift  of  WUk**.  J.  AIokmi, 
iv.  345. 
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he  found  anotiier  kindred  spirit,  aliDost  equally  famons  as 
a  bumoiist,  and  an  even  greater  admirer  ctf  femiimte 
charms.*  With  Lord  Abingdon,  a  feUow-travdIer  in  Itaiy, 
and  Lord  Kelly,  whom  he  had  known  while  an  exile  in 
Paris,  he  was  on  terms  of  the  dosest  intimacy,*  and  dis- 
tinguished fellow-members  of  the  Beefsteak  Club,  such  as 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Eails  of  Induquin  and  Effing- 
ham, were  amongst  his  most  familiar  faiends.  Peiliaps, 
however,  bis  master  erf  ravels  was  a  wealthy  dub-man, 
named  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  who  invited  him  to  many  a 
cosy  little  dino^-party,  alcmg  with  Captain  Ayscou^  and 
Edward  Jopbam,  on  which  occasions  Miss  Nancy  Brown, 
the  pretty  actress,  who  was  the  host's  sultana,  and  some 
other  gay  young  ladies,  whose  names  figured  in  "  Harris's 
List,"  were  always  present  to  amuse  the  company.*  Some- 
times acquaintances  from  Paris  like  Soard,  Lauraguais, 
the  Neckeis,  or  Beanmardiais,  came  ovot  to  Ltmdtm, 
receiving  always  the  wannest  welcome  at  Piioce's  Court.* 
Wilkes  was  famous  for  bis  hosfHtality. 

The  insatiable  aj^ietite  for  conviviality  remained  un- 
abated, and  bis  sodal  activities  were  not  in  the  least  re- 
tarded by  his  duties  as  a  dty  alderman  and  a  mnnber  of 
Pailiament.  Exc^  oa  the  rare  occasions. when  he  was 
unwdl  he  dined  with  friends  or  entertained  guests  in  bis 
own  house  almost  every  day.  Apparently  a  movaUe  feast, 
&e  time  of  dinnier  fluctuated  indiscriminatdy  between  dte 
hours  of  two  and  six  in  tbe  aitemoon,  his  own  inclinatioii 
beii^  to  postpone  tfae  meal,  since  be  disliked  late  suppen.* 

'  Ruordi  of  My  Lift,  J.  Taylor,  ii.  307:  Mtmoirt  of  Tat*  WHkinton, 
a.  17G,  iii.  163,  165,  169-73 :  TMt  Boyat  R*gUt»r,  W.  Combe,  vU.  38-37 ; 
ShUches  and  CharaeUrs,  P.  Tluckiiesw,  p.  93 ;  LaiUr$  of  faU  LaU  Lanl 
LyUtUom,  p.  1 33  ;  M«moirt  of  L»ri  BockmgkMH,  U.  336. 

■  Lift  of  WMts,  J.  Almon,  ptuiim  :  WH*tt't  Ouiry.  pattim  :  LtUm 
d*  tAbbi  MoTtM,  p.  173  ». 

■  Town  amd  Coimlry  Magatin*,  viil.  g,  xviiL  9:  KtfoHb  ^  My  Lift, 
J.  Taylor,  ii.  389-9S. 

*  Witkts't  JHary. 

•  Letters  of  Wilkei  to  Hii  DaugUer,  ii.  a6,  40,  50,  133,  I49,  iii.  la/. 
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Althou^  a  great  epicuve,  he  was  contest  with  a  small 
mena,  and  notwithstanding  his  love  of  good  fellowship  he 
drank  most  sparingly  of  wine.*  Walking  was  the  exerdse 
upcm  which  he  idied  most  to  keep  fain^elf  in  befdth,  but 
he  was  often  on  horseback,  sometimes  even  buntiiig,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  age,  he  would  bathe  in  the  sea.*  To  [dease 
his  dau^ter  be  appeared  occa^onally  at  the  Randa^  mas- 
querades, bat  thou^  on  very  familiar  terms  with  David 
Garrick.  be  was  not  a  great  patron  of  the  play^iouse.  He  was 
always  most  happy  in  those  places  where  be  was  able  to  talk. 
Amongst  the  cdd  friends  with  whom  be  dined  frequently 
was  James  Boswdl  of  Auchinleck,  who  never  failed  to  visit 
Prince's  Court  wbeaevex  he  came  to  I/mdon.  No  one 
enjoyed  the  society  of  Wilkes  more  heartily  than  the 
hnmorous  little  Scotsman,  and  no  one  was  more  raitertaioed 
by  badinage  at  the  expense  of  his  fellowHX}untrymen.  At 
every  opportunity  Wilkes  made  him  the  butt  <rf  his  wit, 
blowing  (hat  tbe  good-natured  lellow  would  never  resatt 
the  liberty.  Once  in  the  Old  Bailey  at  a  judge's  diimer 
Boswell  c(»n[dained  that  his  handkerchief  had  been  stolen 
as  he  came  out  of  the  Session  House.  "  Never  mind  him, 
mykrd,"  ejaculated  Wilkes,  "It  is  Uie  ostentation  of  a 
Scotsman  to  let  the  world  know  he  has  a  handkerchi^"  ■ 
Almost  as  rude  was  a  famous  retort  in  reference  to  the 
scenery  of  Scotland.  *'  You  must  acknoiriedge,  my  friend 
Wilkes,"  observed  Boswell  one  day,  "  that  tbe  t^pmach  to 
Edinburgh  from  the  London  road  presents  a  very  picturesque 
and  interesing  picture."  "Why,  so  perhaps  it  may,"  re- 
turned Wilkes.  "  hat  when  I  was  there  tbe  wind  was  in 
my  face,  and  it  brou^t  such  a  confounded  stink  that  I 
was  obliged  to  keep  my  handkerchief  to  my  nose  the  whole 
ot  the  way  and  could  see  nothing  of  the  prospect."*    In 

'  ttUtn  of  WUlm  (o  HU  DaMghUr,  i.  140,  ti.  317 ;  Littrary  Aiutiotn, 
}.  Nichols,  ix.  477  N.  I. 

■  t*ll*Tt  of  WUkts  to  Hii  DattgKUr,  u.  7,  10, 18,  33,  36. 

■  3fon»>N(  Poa,  Feb.  15,  17S6 ;  Emoptam  UafaMim*,  xxxML  336. 
*  Tht  5«MCMMrte«,  W.  Bdoe,  ti.  7. 
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reference  to  the  lack  of  trees  in  Scotland,  he  once  observed : 
"There  Judas  might  have  survived  his  desperate  inten- 
tion." '  Probably  the  reason  that  Boswdl  was  one  of  the 
few  North  Britons  who  coold  tolerate  the  anti-Scottidans 
of  his  friend  is  exfdained  by  the  fact  that  he  knew  that 
WUkes  had  a  great  r^ard  for  him. 

Qt  had  lot^  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  genial  httle 
banister  that  Wilkes  and  Dr.  Johnson,  the  two  persons  to 
whom  he  was  most  attached,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  one 
anotheA  Years  ago,  vibea  writing  to  the  exiled  patriot 
from  Voiice,  he  had  expressed  a  hope  that  Wilkes  mi^t 
be  taught  "  the  road  to  ration^  virtue  and  noble  fdicity  " 
by  the  great  lexio^^rapher.'  ;  With  the  close  of  the  trinm- 
phant  mayoralty,  when  Wilkes  bore  a  royal  testimonial  as 
a  wdt-bred  alderman,  and  all  parties  yrexe  agreed  that  the 
office  had  never  been  filled  more  worthily,  Boswdl  began  to 
think  that  it  mi^t  be  possible  to  arrange  an  interview 
between  his  two  eminent  friends.  An  invitation  from  DiBy, 
the  bookseller,  to  meet  Wilkes  at  dinner  seemed  to  provide 
the  long-desired  opportunity,  and  the  Scotsman  suggested 
at  once  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  be  asked  too. 

"  What,  with  Hr.  Wilkes  ?  "  cried  Dilfy,  aghast  at  the 
proposal.  "  Not  for  the  worid.  Dr.  Johnson  would  never 
foi^ve  me." 

"Come,"  repbed  Boswell,  "if  you'll  let  me  negotiate 
for  you  I  will  be  answerable  that  all  shall  go  wdl."  * 

Thus  assured,  Hr.  Dilly  agreed  to  said  the  second 
invitati^ 

(  it-  was  a  tremendous  task  that  Boswell  bad  undertaken 
so  lightly,  for  Wilkes  and  Jc^nson  were  as  repugnant  to 
one  anotiier  as  the  cross  and  the  crescent. 'Ever  since  the 
days  of  The  North  Briton,  in  which  the  leXicogTapher  was 
hdd  up  to  ridicule  as  a  pensioner  and  a  hireling,  the  two 

*  Tht  jMmimgkam  Pafmt,  i.  sSj. 

■  Add.  MS.  30,877,  f.  47. 

■  Bomtirt  Lift  of  Johmson,  C.  Birkbeck  HUI,  iii.  65. 
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antagonists  had  been  engaged  in  contiauous  strife.  > 
Invariably  tolerant  and  foigiving  to  his  tutterest  foe,  Wilkes 
was  incapable  of  cherishing  any  deep  animosity,  but  in 
the  eyes  of  the  loyal  and  pious  Dr.  Johnson  the  merry 
demagogue  was  tiie  most  dangerous  and  wicked  marplot 
in  the  worid.  iSoon  after  the  affair  of  ibe  general  warrant 
the  great  moianst  had  called  Wilkes  "  an  abusive  scoundrel," 
adding  that  "  instead  of  applying  to  my  Lord  Qiief  Justice 
to  punish  him  I  would  send  half  a  dozen  footmen  and  have 
him  well  ducked."*  In  his  celebrated  pamphlet  called 
The  False  Alarm  he  was  even  more  defamatory.  "  Lam- 
poon itself,"  be  declared,  "  would  disdain  to  speak  ill  of 
him  of  whom  no  man  speaks  well."  ■  In  the  course  of  the 
essay  he  referred  to  the  patriot  as  a  "  varlet,"  "  a  retailer 
of  sedition  and  obscenity,"  and  "  a  criminal  from  gaol."  * 
Whenever  he  menti<nwd  the  man's  name  there  was  an 
exjdoaon  of  wrathful  scorn.  "  Sir,"  he  once  told  Boswell, 
"  had  Wilkes's  mob  prevailed  against  the  Government  this 
nation  had  died  of  phthiriasis."  *  After  Townsend  had  been 
dected  Lord  Mayor  he  remarked  that  it  was  extraordinary 
that  "  all  the  force  of  Government  was  required  to  prevent 
Wilkes  from  being  chosen  chief  magistrate  of  London, 
thou^  the  liverymen  knew  he  would  rob  their  shops  and 
debauch  their  dau^ters."  *  During  Wilkes's  mayoralty 
he  had  enunciated  the  famous  aphorism  which  has  been 
more  oftoi  misapplied  than  any  other  in  the  En^ish 
language:  "Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel."* 

Wilkes,  on  his  side,  had  dealt  the  Tory  champion  some 
equally  vigorous,  if  less  vicious,  blows.  In  A  Letter  to 
Samml  Johnson,  LL.D.,  puUished  in  answer  to  The  False 

'  Til*  North  BrUtm,  i.  99,  loo,  loi,  103. 

*  BostMlTs  Lift  of  Johmwn,  G.  B.  Hill,  i.  394. 
■  The  Foist  Alarm,  p.  6. 

*  Tht  FtUse  Almm,  pp.  SQ,  35,  51. 

*-  BotwtlFt  Lift  of  JohMton,  G.  B.  HiU,  Ui.  183  n. 

*  BotmMt  Lift  ofjohiuom,  G.  B.  HiU,  v.  339. 
1  BotwtU't  Lift  of  Johtwm,  U.  348. 
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Alarm,  he  had  designated  his  opponent  as  a  "  spitter  forOt 
...  of  serrility  and  bombast,"  mimicks^  with  piaybA 
hmnoar  his  robust  and  sonorous  stj^e.  Describi^  the 
Jcdmsonian  pamphlet  as  "  the  unwiddjr  exhibition  of  the 
gambols  of  a  Colossus,"  he  ramnded  "the sage"  again  that 
he  was  a  pensions,  and  referred  sarcastically  to  his  former 
"  poor  bnt  hcmest  state."  '  Neverthdess,  in  si»te  c4  their 
antagonism  in  politio  and  eOiics,  Boswell  was  aware  that 
the  two  were  1^  no  means  temperamratally  unsympathetic, 
both  beii^  endowed  with  a  grace  of  htunoor  and  a  direwd 
common-sense  that  could  not  fail  to  transport  their  minds 
across  the  gulf  that  divided  them. 
/The Scotsman  conducted  his  " negodations  "  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  most  skilfol  of  diplomats.  He  knew  tiiat 
if  he  put  the  pmnt-blank  question :  "  Sir,  win  you  cBne  in 
company  with  Jack  Wilkes  ?  "  the  cAd  lesdcographer  would 
have  flown  into  a  pas^n  and  would  probaUy  have  answered : 
"  Dine  with  Jack  Wlkes,  sir  I  I'd  as  socm  dine  with  Jack 
Ketch."  So  he  had  recourse  to  subterfuge,  confident  Qiat 
he  would  gain  his  point  owii^  to  "  the  spirit  (MF  ccmtrsdtc- 
tion  "  which  sometimes  actuated  his  friend,  uid  on  the  first 
opportunity  vfhtxi  they  were  alone  together  he  mentnmed 
casually  the  bookseBer's  invitation. 

"Hr.  Dilly,  sir,  sends  his  respectful  comidiments  to 
you,"  he  b^an  craftily,  "  and  wonld  be  happy  tf  you  wouM 
do  him  the  honour  to  dine  with  him  on  Wednesday  next 
along  with  me,  as  I  must  socm  go  to  Scotland." 

Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  am  much  ol^ed  to  Hr.  Dilly.  I  wiQ 
wait  npon  him." 

Boswett.  "  Provided,  sir,  I  suppose,  tiiat  the  company 
which  he  is  to  have  is  agreeable  to  you  ?  " 

Johnson.  "  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  What  do  you 
take  me  for  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  so  ignorant  of  the  woild 
as  to  imagine  that  I  am  to  prescribe  to  a  gentleman  what 
company  he  is  to  have  at  his  tatde  ?  " 

>  ALttt»rloSammlJolmton,p.3y.  G*nO»mam'sUatatim{ijjo),p.ji. 
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BotwtU.  "I  beg  yoor  paidcin,.sir,  fcH*  wishing  to  prevent 

yoa  firom  meetnig  p»>p)e  vriioin  you  might  not  tike.    Perhaps 

he  may  have  some  of  «4iat  he  calls  his  patiiotic  friends  with 

'  JahHson.  "  Well,  ax.  and  what  then  ?  What  care  I  for 
luG  patriotic  friends  ?    Poh  I  " 

Boswett.  "I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  Jack  Wilkes 
there." 

Jolmaim.  "And  if  Jack  Wilkes  ^wuU  be  there,  what  is 
that  to  me,  sir  ?  Hy  dear  friend,  let  os  have  no  more  of 
this.  I  am  Sony  to  be  angry  with  you ;  but  really  it  is 
tzeiding  me  str&i^<ely  to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  could  not  meet 
any  cranpany  whatsoever  oGcaaonaliyjl  ^  - 

BowmeQ.  '*  Pray  forgive  me,  sir,  1  meant  well.  But  you 
shall  meet  whoever  comes,  for  me." ' 

Thus  in  the  first  act  of  the  comedy  Boswdl  had  been  as 
triumphant  as  Pimchindlo  in  Italian  force,  but  as  a  retri- 
bution, periiaps,  for  his  du[dicity  towards  his  mentor,  the 
bof^  tomed  sadly  against  1^  in  the  next  scene.  For  at  tbe 
(^q;xunted  boor  on  Weifaesday,  the  15th  of  Hay,  1776,  v^ien 
he  waited  on  Dr.  Johnson  to  accompany  htm  to  the  dinner- 
party he  found  him  "bufiettiug  his  books  "  in  tbe  study, 
having  fragottcn  all  about  the  engagement  with  Mr.  Dilty. 
Moreover,  he  had  promised  to  dme  at  home  with  Mrs. 
WiUiams,  the  blind'  dependent  who  lived  in  his  house,  and 
being  too  land-hearted  to  disappoint  tbe  poor  creature  he 
refused  to  alter  bis  plans  nnlese  ^e  would  consent.  It 
seemed  for  the  moment  that  the  encounter  with  Jack  WiBks 
would  not  take  [dace  after  all.  The  volatile  Scotsman,  how- 
ever, was  not  easily  baffled.  Gmng  to  tbe  (riki  lady's  room, 
be  explained  his  dilomna,  u^i^  all  his  power  of  cajcdcay  to 
induce  her  to  give  up  her  daim  to  the  great  man's  company. 
It  was  a  difficult  task,  but  at  length,  after  listening  to  a 
fall  «[[Aanati(ni,  Mrs.  Williams  agreed  that  Dr.  Johnson 

>  BotviirsLiftaJJokmso»,0,R.Ym,m,fA:  BotwtU's Lif» of  Joluuom, 
P.  Ktigmdd,  ti.  143. 
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ought  to  go.  So,  while  "  the  sage  "  was  puttii^  on  a  dean 
shirt,  a  carriage  was  called,  and  the  two  friends  were  sotn 
driving  down  the  Strand  to  the  house  of  tbdr  host  in  the 
Pooltiy.  "When  I  had  him  faiily  seated  in  a  hackney- 
coach  with  me,"  Boswell  confesses  in  his  great  lac^raphy, 
"  I  exulted  as  much  as  a  fortone-hunter  who  has  got  an 
heiress  into  a  post-diaise  with  him  to  set  out  for  Gretna 
Green."  *  Evidently  he  had  no  misgivings  about  the  con- 
sequences of  his  pbt,  believing  that  the  tact  and  humour 
of  the  member  for  Uiddlesex  could  not  fail  to  chann  hia  old 
friend. 

Wilkes  undoubtedly  was  not  in  the  least  perturbed 
but  perhaps  a  little  dated  at  the  prospect  of  meeting 
Dr.  Johnson.  It  was  a  foible  with  him,  just  as  it  was  with 
Boswell,  to  be  acquainted  with  every  man  of  mark,  and  he 
took  a  pride  in  turning  his  enemies  into  friends.  He  had  no 
intention  of  flaunting  the  blue  flag  in  the  face  of  the  dA 
Tory,  although  the  fear  of  being  tossed  and  gored  woukl 
not  have  deterred  him.  So  he  donned  his  best  clothes  in 
hi^  sjnrits  and  went  ofi  to  Mr.  Dilly's,  res^dendent  in  gold 
I  lace  and  bright  colours. 

>^'A11  the  company  were  assemUed  when  Dr.  Jdmson 

'   rolled  into  the  room  with  Boswdl  strutting  beside  him. 

Host  of  the  guests  were  strangers  to  the  dd  man,  and 

Wilkes,  evra  more  alert  than  usual,  must  have  been  amused 

to  hear  him  a^  the  host  to  tell  him  thdr  names. 

*'  Who  is  that  gentleman,  sir  ?  "  was  the  first  whispered 


"  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  sir,"  replied  Dilly,  indicating  the  well- 
known  American  revolutitmaiy. 

"Too,  too,  too,"  muttered  Johnson  in  great  dis[deasun 
under  his  breath,  "  and  vdio  is  the  gentleman  in  lace  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Wilkes,  sir  I  " 

The  patriot  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  expression 
of  consternation  upon  the  face  of  the  stubborn  old  Tory, 

<  BotmlTt  Lift  of  Johmton.  C.  B.  HiU,  iii.  67-8. 
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as  he  took  up  a  book  and  ttuned  away  in  disgust  to  the 
window-seat,  restraining  his  resentment  with  difficulty. 
But  having  declared  that  he  could  "  meet  any  company 
whatsoever  occasionally,"  he  did  not  choose  to  show  that 
the  boast  was  an  empty  one.' 

When  dinner  was  at  last  announced  Wilkes  followed 
close  upon  Johnson's  heds  into  the  dining-room,  and  seating 
himself  in  the  next  chair  began  to  chat  agreeably.  It  was 
a  strange  study  in  contrast,  the  volatile  epicurean  in 
silk  attire,  and  the  unwieldy  herculean  stoic  in  his  sombre 
clothes,  the  one  prattling  with  merry  insouciance,  det^mined 
to  please;  the  other  with  a  surly  scowl  on  his  rugged  face, 
deep  m  a  sulk.  It  was  not  long  before  tiie  quick  tact  of 
Willis  had  divined  a  way  to  ingratiate  himsdf  with  his 
old  enemy.  In  front  of  him  stood  a  fine  joint  of  veal,  and 
rememb^ing,  no  doubt,  that  J  ohnson  was  a  famous  gourmet, 
he  b^an  to  help  him  with  marked  attention. 

"  Pray  ^ve  me  leave,  sir.  It  is  better  here,"  he  said,  as 
he  carved.  "  A  Uttle  of  the  brown — some  fat,  sir — a  little 
of  the  stuffing — some  gravy."  And  when  the  plate  was 
filled t  "Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  some 
butter,"  he  persisted.  "  Allow  me  to  reconmiend  a  squeeze 
of  tills  orange— or  the  lemon,  perhaps,  may  have  more 
zest." 

And  while  exiting  himself  to  anticipate  the  old  gentle- 
man's wants  Wilkes  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that 
he  was  not  labouring  in  vain.  The  huge  swaying  form  bent 
towards  him,  and  the  massive  bead  bowed  low. 

"Sir,  sir,  I  am  much  oUiged  to  you,  si,"  repeated 
Johnson,  and  Uie  patriot  saw  that  the  frown  had  begun  to 
fode  fran  the  old  man's  brow,  while  the  dim  eyes  no  longer 
wore  the  look  of  anger.    In  a  little  while  they  were  chatting    I 
nicably.*  J 

The  talk  turned  upon  the  stage,  Garrick's  name  bein^""^ 

>  BoswtUS  Lift  of  Jolmum,  G.  B.  HiU,  iii.  68. 
*  Botwrift  Lit*  oj  Jokmo*,  iii.  69. 
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mmtioiied,  a  dongeroes  uil^ect  in  sncfc  company,  smce 
JohnsoD  would  never  "oUow  anjroiut  to  attack  Garrick 
bnt  bimself."  Wilkes's  first  remark  was  compUraaitary, 
fikeniiig  the  wit  of  the  great  actor  to  L(Md  Qiesterfidd's, 
but  when  the  doctor  had  told  an  anecdote  about  Foote  and 
his  smaB-beer,  the  patriot,  remembering  perhaps  the 
occaaon  when  the  boei»tality  ct  the  villa  at  Hampton  had 
been  denied  to  him,  ^wke  of  Ganidt's  avarice. 

"  He  would  have  made  the  unall-beer  stiH  smatto',"  be 
observed.  "  He  is  now  leaving  the  stagi^  but  he  w31  play 
Scrwfr  all  bis  life."' 

J  ohoson,  however,  1^0  was  now  leadb^  Gte  oonvecsalioo 
in  pofect  good  hnmonr,  did  not  take  office,  protestbg 
merdy  that  the  actm*  was  mucb  more  genenms  than  the 
public  imagined.  The  cdd  man's  interest  was  aroused  and 
be  was  cwions  to  hear  how  fbe  celelnBted  iester  would 
acquit  himself. 

A  few  moments  later  Wilkes  seiiKd  an  of^rtunity  of 
poking  fun  at  the  Scotch,  well  aware  that  in  Oiis  reelect  he 
was  sure  of  his  iiieig^bour'&  sympathy. 

"Among  all  the  bold  flights  of  Shakespeare's  ima^ 
naticm,"  be  exclaimed,  "the  boldest  was  making  Kmam 
Wood  march  to  Donsinane ;  creating  a  wood  where  there 
never  was  a  shrub ;  a  wood  in  Scotland !    Hat  hal  hal"* 

And  in  ridicnle  of  the  riannfah  slavcsy  of  the  Hi^ilands 
he  declared  Qiat  -wbila  on  a  visit  to  Inveraray  it  was 
apparent  tiiat  he  wo^d  be  massaciad  by  the  tenants  if 
he  displeased  tbdr  chief,  for  he  knew  that  the  stray  wotdd 
amuse  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  recently  been  the  guest  tA 
-the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  his  beautiful  dudMSS  in  tkax  north- 
country  home.  Havk^  lound  a  btmd  cA  onion  widi  Ins 
former  bSU  noir*  in  their  antipathy  to  GmUc  tlongs,  the 
old  man  began  to  be  captivated  by  the  charm  of  fiie 

I  BoswOTi  Lift  of  Jokmsom,  G.  B.  Hill,  lii.  70 :   cl.  Contspomitma  tf 
Daaid  Garrich,  i.  436-7 ;  Add.  US.  30.877,  f.  60. 
■  BotmMs  UJt  0}  Jokmo»,  G.  B.  HUl,.  iii.  73. 
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patriot  Soon  tbey  wen  gratifying  aoottier  taste  in  ccKQiDon, 
discussing  a  contested  passage  in  the  Ars  Poetica. 

"  We  hav«  no  dty  poet  now,"  said  Wilkes;  "  that  is 
an  office  which  has  gone  into  disuse.  The  last  was  Elkanah 
Settle.  There  is  something  in  names  which  one  camiot  help 
ieding.  Now  Elkanah  Set^  sonnds  so  que»':  who  can 
expect  much  from  that  name  ?  We  should  have  no  hedta- 
ti«i  to  give  it  for  John  Diyden  in  preference  to  Elkanah 
Settle  from  the  names  only,  without  knowing  thdr  different 
merits." 

"I  snppose,  MT,"  sneered  Johnson,  sure  that  the 
ex-Lord  Mayor  demised  the  dty  f<A  as  mudi  as  he, 
"Settle  did  as  weD  for  Aldennan  in  his  time  as  Jdin 
Home  oonld  do  now  1 "  ^ 

Tlie  menti<m  of  Home  suggested  fresh  jokes  against 
North  Britain;  and  some  one  having  remarked  at  the 
moment  that  Scotti^  colonists  were  cultivating  a  barren 
part  of  Ajn^ica,  Wilkes  and  Jcdinson  began  to  vie  with 
one  another  in  good-humoured  chafi  at  Bonrdl's  expense. 

"  Why,  sir,  all  barrenness  b  comparative,"  lauj^ed 
Jcdusoa.  "The  Scotch  would  not  know  it  to  be 
barren." 

"Come,  come,  he  is  Battering  the  English,"  protested 
Boswdl.  "  You  have  been  in  Scotland,  sir,  and  say  if  you 
£d  not  see  meat  and  drink  enou^  there  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,  sir,"  retorted  Jdmson,  "meat  and  drink 
enouf^  to  give  the  inhabitants  sufficient  strength  to  run 
away  fmn  home." 

"That,  I  should  think,"  interposed  Wlkes,  "may  be 
safely  svom  of  all  the  Scotch  nation." 

'*  You  must  know,  sir,"  OHitinued  Jcdmson,  fumii^ 
confidentially  to  V^kes,  "  I  lately  took  my  friend  Boswell 
and  showed  him  genuine  dvilised  life  in  an  English  pn> 
vmcial  town.  I  turned  him  loose  at  lidifidd,  my  native 
dty,  that  he  mi^t  see  for  once  real  dvihty :  for  you 
>  flWjtTi  Lift  of  JOhtUMt,  iii.  -jt. 
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know  he  lives  amtmg  savages  in  Scotland  and  among  rakes 
in  London." 

"  Except  when  he  is  with  grave,  sober,  decent  people," 
replied  Wilkes,  "  like  you  and  me."  ^ 

The  old  Tory  be^:an  to  talk  of  Mis.  Macaulay,  "  the 
female  historian,"  whose  vagaries  were  becoming  more 
ridiculous  every  day. 

"  One  day  when  I  was  at  her  bouse  I  put  on  a  very 
grave  countenance  and  said  to  her:  *  Madam,  I  am  now 
become  a  convert  to  your  way  of  thinking.  I  am  convinced 
that  all  mankind  are  upon  an  equal  footing ;  and  to  give 
you  an  imquestionable  proof.  Madam,  that  I  am  in  earnest, 
here  is  a  very  sensible,  dvil,  well-behaved  fellow-dtizen, 
your  footman ;  I  desire  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  sit 
down  and  dine  with  us,'  I  thus,  sir,  showed  ber  the 
absurdity  of  the  levelling  doctrine.  She  has  never  hked 
me  since."* 

And  Wilkes,  who  realised  that  the  focdish  woman  was 
ruining  the  hap{»ness  of  his  <dd  friend  Dr.  Wilson,  was 
delisted  with  the  anecdote.  He  was  now  far  less  attached 
to  his  old  axiom  that  "  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  vcnce  of 
God." 

So  friendly  had  Johnson  become  towards  him  that  he 
even  ventured  upon  the  verge  of  politics,  talkiog  "  wiUi  all 
imaginable  freedom  of  the  ridiculous  title  "  given  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  Diabolus  Regis. 

"  I  have  reason  to  know  something  of  that  officer,"  he 
explained  demurely,  "  for  I  was  prosecuted  for  a  Hbel." 

"  Poor  old  England  is  lost  1  "  he  cried  later,  in  allusi<n 
to  the  recent  disaster  in  America,  but  the  stubbcnn  Tory, 
who  rarely  missed  the  opportunity  of  fji^fttisipg  a  political 
opponent,  was  pleased  to  be  indu^ent  towards  bis  new 
acquaintance. 

"Sir,"  remarked  Johnson,  changing  the  conversation 

>  Botwties  Life  0/  Johmo*,  G.  B.  Hill,  Ui.  77. 

■  BonMtt't  Lift  0/  /oAmmm,  G.  B.  Hill,  i.  447,  iij.  77-S. 
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with  a  jest,  *'  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  lamented  that  Old 
En^and  is  lost  as  that  the  Scots  have  fomid  it." 

"Had  Lord  Bute  govoned  Scotland  only,"  answered 
Wilkes,  "  I  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  his 
eulogy,  and  dedicate  Mortimer  to  him." ' 

When  dinner  was  over  Wilkes  still  continued  to  pay 
court  to  "  the  great  Cham,"  h(ddtng  a  candle  "  to  show  a 
fine  print  of  a  beautifol  female  figure  which  hung  in  the 
room,  and  pointed  out  the  elegant  contour  of  the  bosom 
with  the  finger  of  an  arch  connoisseur."  Afterwards,  in  a 
conversation  with  Boswdl,  he  "  waggishly  insisted  that  all 
the  time  Johnson  showed  visiUe  signs  of  a  fervent  admira- 
tioQ  of  the  corresponding  charms  of  a  fair  Quaker."  It  was 
a  most  successful  party  in  every  respect,  and  on  his  return 
home  the  doctor  informed  His.  Williams  that  he  had  been 
greatly  pleased  with  Wilkes's  company.* 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Hrs.  Thrale  on  the  next  day  the 
old  man  once  more  referred  with  evident  gratification  to 
Uie  meeting  at  DiUy's.  "  For  my  part,"  he  wrote,  "  I 
b^^  to  settle  and  keep  company  with  grave  aldermen. 
I  dined  yesterday  in  the  Poultry  with  Mr.  Aid.  Wilkes, 
BIt.  Aid.  Lee,  and  Counsellor  Lee,  his  brother.  There  you 
sat  all  the  while,  so  sober  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  you  think  by 
chance  on  Jcdmson,  what  is  be  doing  ?  What  should  he  be 
doing  ?  He  is  breaking  jokes  with  Jack  Wilkes  upon  the 
Scots.  Such,  Madam,  are  the  vicissitudes  of  things."  *  In 
V^lkes's  diary,  unhai^y,  there  is  merely  the  usual  taccwic 
entry :  *'  Dined  at  Mr.  DiUy's  in  the  Poultry  with  Messrs. 
Edward  and  Charles  Dilly,  Dr.  J(dmson,  Mr.  Boswell, 
Arthur  Lee,  HUler  of  Bath  Easton,  Dr.  Lettsom,  &c. "  * 

Stin,  it  is  evideait  that  the  patriot  had  not  conceived 
any  great  veneration  icx  the  lexicograidier.     In  spite  of 

*  Botwir$  Lift  of  Jokntom,  G.  B.  HiU,  UL  78. 

■  Botm$IF$  Lift  of  Jotmtom,  G.  B.  HiU,  U.  7S-9. 

■  UUtn  0f  Smmm)  Jokiuo»,  G.  B.  HIU,  i.  397 ;  LtMrf  te  and  from 
Jokmaon,  H.  L.  I^oui,  i.  339. 

*  Add.  MS.  30.866. 
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tbdr  merry  meeting,  his  pcjitical  aoimo^ty  Uazed  iorOi 
again  before  the  end  of  twelve  months.  During  bis  speech 
aa  the  king's  debts  in  the  fdlowing  spring,  he  went  out  of 
bis  way  to  make  a  fresh  attack  upon  bis  old  antagonist 
"The  two  famous  doctors,  Shebbeare  and  Johnson,"  be 
thundered,  "  are  .  .  .  the  state  hirelings  called  penskmers. 
The  i^ety  of  our  Sovere^  to  the  memory  of  his  grandfatiier 
....  shouldsurdy,  sir,  have  prevented  the  names  of  these 
two  doctOTS  from  disgracing  the  civil  list,  whidi  both  of 
thesn  repeatedly  and  puUicly  declared  the  King's  family 
had  no  right  to.  .  .  .  These  two  doctors  have  in  their 
writings  treated  the  late  King  and  King  William  with  tlie 
utmost  virulence  and  scurrility,  and  they  aie  known  as  the 
pennoned  advocates  of  despotism."  ^ 

Oddly  enough,  Johnson  was  nev^  aware  of  this 
malediction,  or  if  it  came  to  his  knov^edge  he  bore  it 
with  unwonted  humility.  Five  months  later  he  spo^  of 
Wilkes  in  tenns  of  praise^  "  Did  we  not  bear  so  mudi  of 
Jack  WiUoes,"  he  observed,  "  we  ^lould  think  more  hi^ily 
oi  his  OMivenation.  Jack  has  great  variety  of  talk.  Jack 
is  a  scholar,  Jack  has  the  manners  o£  a  gentleman.  But 
after  hearing  his  name  sounded  from  pde  to  pole  as  the 
idioenix  of  convivial  felicity  we  are  disaf^inted  in  his 
company.  He  has  always  been  at  me ;  but  I  would  do 
Jack  a  kindnrss  radier  than  not.  The  onriest  is  now  over."  ■ 
In  spite  of  the  late  fulmination,  Wilkes,  too,  had  qo  fedings 
of  animosity  against  "  tlie  state  pensioner."  A  few  months 
later,  when  Boswdl,  who  was  fond  of  praising  the  one  in 
the  [vesence  of  the  other,  repeated  a  Johnsonian  uttenutoe 
on  the  subject  of  liberty,  he  exclaimed  with  good-humoured 
_  toloance,  "  What  I  does  he  talk  of  liberty  ?  Liberty  is  as 
ridiculous  in  his  mouth  as  religion  in  mine."  * 

Five  years  elapsed  before  the  two  met  again.     Utteriy 

^  Sp*»ch**  of  Ur.Wiilm,  pp.  tSi-4:  Ptrtimmtmtmy  History,  ^x.  tii. 

■  BoMMlTf  Uf*  o//««««M,  G.  B.  Hfll,  UL  183  ;  BomMft  L^  cfj*lm- 
(M,  P.  Fitigerald,  u,  236. 

■  Botwtirs  Lift  ofjohnton,  G.  B.  HiU,  iii.  314. 
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disMmilar  in  tastes  and  ctfimoos,  there  was  nothing  to 
make  them  intimate  friends.  Once  more,  on  the  &h  of 
May,  1781,  they  dined  together  vith  Dilly  in  the  Poultiy, 
the  patriot  being  now  Qiambedain  of  Londtm.  and  a  far 
less  active  politician  than  framerly.  Naturally,  since  it 
was  a  sulqect  upcm  which  both  could  expatiate  wiOiout 
danger  of  altercaticm,  they  were  soon  engaged  in  chaffing 
their  Scottish  friend. 

"I  have  becai  thinking.  Dr.  Johnson,"  began  Wilkes 
mischievously,  "  that  there  should  be  a  bill  brought  into 
ParliamsDt  that  the  controverted  dectioDs  for  Scotland 
should  be  tried  in  that  country  at  their  own  Abbey  oi 
Holyrood  House  and  not  heie;  for  the  consequence  of 
trying  them  here  is  that  we  have  an  intmdation  of  Scotch- 
men, who  OHne  iq)  and  nev^  go  back  again.  Now,  here  is 
Boswell,  who  is  come  up  upon  the  dection  for  his  own 
county,  which  will  not  last  a  fortnight." 

"Nay,  or,"  rqfdied  Jdmsoa,  "I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  tried  at  all ;  for  you  know  one  Scotchman 
is  as  good  as  another." 

"  Pray,  BosweU,"  inquired  Wilkes,  "  how  much  may  be 
got  in  a  year  by  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar  ?  " 

"  I  believe  two  thousand  pounds,"  answered  the  barrister. 

"  How  can  it  be  posuUe,"  cried  Wilkes,  "  to  spend  that 
money  in  Scotland  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  the  mtmey  may  be  spent  in  England," 
returned  Johnson,  "  but  there  is  a  harder  questitm.  If  one 
man  in  Scotland  gets  possession  of  two  tliousand  pounds, 
what  remains  fcf  all  the  rest  oi  the  natiim  ?  " 

"  You  know,  in  the  last  war,"  continued  Wilkes,  "  the 
immense  booty  which  Thurot  carried  o£E  by  the  complete 
plunder  of  seven  Scottish  isles  ;  he  re-anbaiked  with  three 
and  sixpence." ' 

In  the  course  of  convosation  the  patriot  utteied  two 
characteristic  criticisms.  Quotation  he  censured  as  pedantry. 

>  Bomtirt  UJ*  efjDimvm,  G.  B.  HIU,  ir.  loi. 
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his  own  style,  both  cc^oquial  and  literary,  bdng  too  swift 
and  transparent  to  admit  of  interpolation. 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  a  good  thing,"  objected  Johnson ;  "  there 
is  a  community  of  mind  in  it.  Classical  quotation  is  the 
parole  of  literary  men  all  over  the  world." 

"  Upon  the  continent  they  quote  the  Vulgate  Bible," 
answered  Wilkes,  tactfully  avbiding  aigument;  "Shake- 
speare is  chiefly  quoted  here;  and  we  quote  also  Pope, 
Prior,  Butler,  Waller,  and  sometimes  Cowley."^ 

In  reference  to  oratory  his  oiHnions  w»%  more  reac- 
titmaiy.  Oratory,  he  dedared,  was  "accompanied  with 
all  the  charm  of  poetical  expression,"  thereby  revealing 
one  (A  the  reasons  of  his  own  failure  as  a  parliamentary 


"No,  sir,"  replied  Jfdutson,  "oratory  is  the  power  of 
beating  down  your  adversary's  arguments  and  putting 
better  in  their  place." 

"  But  this  does  not  move  the  pasaons,"  retorted  Vt^lkes, 
with  the  memory  of  his  achievements  as  a  tub-thnmp»  no 
doubt  in  his  mind. 

"He  must  be  a  weak  man  vrtio  is  so  moved,"  said 
Johnson  significantly. 

Even  politics  and  religion  were  no  longer  excluded  from 
their  talk.  When  Wilkes  suggested  that  in  case  of  necessity 
the  House  of  Commons  might  order  the  exportation  of 
specie  to  the  colonies,  tiie  doctor  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
obvious  argumetiittm  ad  hominem. 

"  Sure,  sir,"  he  observed,  "  you  don't  think  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  eqnal  to  the  law  of  the  land  ?  " 

"  God  forbid,  sir,"  replied  Wilkes,  remembering  the  vote 
that  made  him  an  exile  for  five  years.* 

A  little  later  the  patriot  remarked  how  strange  it  was 
that  an  irreligious  person  like  Topham  Beauderk  should 
have  had  a  large  collection  of  sermons  in  his  library. 

>  BotwelTs  Lift  0/ Joknsim,  G.  B.  HUl,  Iv.  102. 
*  BosiBttrt  Lif*  0/  JokmtoK,  iv.  104. 
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"Why,  sir,"  said  Jobnson,  "yon  are  to  consider  that 
sermons  make  a  considerable  branch  of  V-pgliih  literatore ; 
so  that  a  library  must  be  very  imperfect  if  it  has  not  a 
nimierons  collection  of  sermons.  .  .  .  Besides,  sir,"  he 
continued,  looking  at  Hr.  Wilkes  with  a  placid  but  signi- 
ficant smile  as  he  spoke,  "  a  man  may  collect  sennons 
with  the  intentim  of  making  himself  better  by  them.  .  .  ."* 

And  Wilkes,  who  delighted  to  brag  of  his  imfaety,  must 
have  been  gratified  by  the  old  man's  interest  in  his  siHiittial 
welfare. 

Apparently  each  was  charmed  by  the  society  of  the 
other,  and  Johnson,  at  any  rate,  being  incapable  of  actii^ 
a  pEirt,  must  have  been  sincere.  To  the  delight  of  Boswdl, 
the  sage  continued  to  sit  in  a  favourite  attitude,  thrust  far 
back  into  his  chair,  with  Wilkes  at  his  elbow,  their  heads 
close  together,  talking  earnestly  in  a  confidential  whisper 
long  after  the  rest  of  the  company  had  dispersed.  Before 
they  separated,  Wilkes  asked  for  a  present  of  The  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  which  Johnson  told  the  bookseller  to  send  with 
his  compliments,  and  in  due  course  the  gift  arrived  at 
Prince's  Court.  Soon  afterwards  the  patriot  called  upon 
the  doctor  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness,  ^en  they  had 
another  friendly  interview.* 

Two  years  later  Boswdl  tried  to  arrange  a  fourth  meeting, 
^^Ikes  being  anxious  that  the  lexicographer  shoold  dine 
with  him  at  his  home  in  St.  James's  Park.  Unfortunately 
Johnson  was  engaged  on  the  days  proposed,  and  the  banister 
had  to  hurry  back  to  Scotland.  Even  had  the  guests  been 
available,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  dinner  would  have 
taken  [dace,  for  Wilkes  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  three  weeks.* 

It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  Wilkes  and  Johnson  met 
so  seldom.    Familiarity  must  have  led  to  a  quarrd,  for  it 

*  BotatlTs  Lifi  of  Jolhuom,  iv.  105-7. 

■  flonwif*  Lift  ofjohtuon,  G.  B.  HiU,  iv.  107. 

■  Add.  HSS.  30.877,  fi.  93-7 ;  LMtri  of  S.  Jokimm,  G.  B.  HiU,  U. 
395-6 :  Lift  cf  WilltM,  J.  Afanon,  iv.  314,  331 ;  Wlkes's  Diary. 
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was  impos^ble  that  they  could  reconcile  their  difioeoces 
for  any  length  of  tune.  The  doctor  would  not  tolorate  an 
impious  word  ;  the  patriot  revelled  in  facetious  stories  and 
mild  profanity.  Tt^t  Wilkes  had  no  deep  xcvereaxe  for 
Johnson  is  shown  by  his  approval  of  a  sjuteful  epitatdi, 
writt^  by  an  egr^ous  scribbler,  named  Soame  Jenyns, 
long  after  the  great  man's  death.*  It  was  vanity,  for  the 
most  part,  that  led  him  to  conqu»  the  averaon  of  his  old 
foe.    Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  foimd  a 

'  real  pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  member  iar  Middlesex, 
and  the  marvellous  metamorphosis  in  Iheir  relationship, 
revealed  in  the  history  of  their  two  meetings,  is  a  very  hi^ 

/  testinumy  to  the  charm  and  versatility  of  Wilkes. 

<  Ijtttrs  0/  Wiihts  to  kis  Doi^kttr,  iv.  38. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

LADY  FRIENDS 
1773-1780 

DURING  the  period  of  his  greatest  activity  in 
Parliament,  Wilkes  was  eojoying  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  his  amouis.  The  liaison  with  pretty 
Mrs.  Gardiner  had  been  a  t»ief  one,  and  after 
a  period  of  vacillation,  while  he  amtised  himself  with  the 
Kitty  Towlers  and  Lucy  Ballards  whom  he  met  at  the  supper 
parties  of  Miles  Andrews,  he  selected  a  mattresse  en  Htre 
who  was  clever  enougji  to  retain  his  favour  for  four  years. 
It  was  on  the  Z4th  of  September  1773,  that  he  saw  her 
first  at  a  dinner  in  the  old  Swan  Inn  in  Chelsea,  given  by 
the  witty  voluptuary  Chase  Price,  one  of  her  innum^able 
patrons.^  The  name  of  the  siren  was  Mariamie  Genevieve 
de  Charpillon,  a  Parisian  of  Swiss  origin,  v4io,  although  apt 
to  underrate  her  age  aft^  the  manner  of  her  kind,  had 
already  passed  her  thirtieth  birthday.*  Time  had  been 
lenient  to  her  charms  in  spite  of  her  riotous  past,  and 
Wilkes,  ever  an  admirer  of  the  ladies  of  France,  was  be- 
witched by  her  blandishments. 

Mademoiselle  Charpillon  was  a  very  handsome  woman. 
With  soft  tdue  eyes  and  a  wealtii  of  chestnut  hair,  her  beauty 
belonged  to  the  Gretchen  type,  the  gift  of  her  Helvetian 
ancestry.  Tall  and  shapely,  with  deUcate  hands  and  tiny 
feet,  there  was  grace  and  elasticity  in  all  her  movements. 
An  expression  of  sincerity  rested  upon  her  dainty  features, 

•  Wilkea'a  Diary.  Vi4*  Add.  HSS.  30,866 ;  ef.  Add.  MS.  30,880  A, 
Letter  cA  Feb.  7,  1774. 

*  Wilkea's  LUt  of  AMrtuts.     Vidt  Add.  MS.  30,893. 
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inviting  the  sympathy  of  all  with  its  n^ve,  childlike  inno- 
cence. It  was  a  sweet,  alluring  face,  [nnk  and  v4ute  and 
piquant,  and  the  licentious  Wilkes,  who  did  not  insist  that 
a  mistress  should  be  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  began 
immediately  to  pay  court  to  her.* 

At  this  period  she  was  living  in  Black  and  White  Lands 
Lane  at  Chelsea,  with  her  grandmotfa^,  her  mother,  and  an 
aunt.*  The  iiistory  of  the  family  had  been  a  tempestuous 
one,  all  three  generations  having  been  courtesans.  The 
old  lady,  under  the  name  of  Brunner,  had  attained  some 
notoriety  in  her  youth  as  a  second-rate  meretrix  lb  BeiAe, 
where  the  mother  of  Marianne  was  bom,  oa^  of  thfee 
illegitimate  dau^ters.  Even  less  successful  thte  tbeir 
parent,  the  girls  never  found  any  more  eminent  clients 
than  grooms  and  footmen,  leading  a  hazardous  existence 
in  low-class  bagnios,  until,  lucidly  for  themselves,  the  whole 
family  was  banished  from  the  country  by  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment. Eventually,  tmder  an  assumed  name,  they  drifted 
to  Paris,  where  for  a  time  they  enjoyed  considerable  pros- 
perity, being  patronised  by  men  of  rank  and  portion.  Htxe, 
about  the  year  1740,  Rose  Chaipillon,  tiie  youngest  of 
the  three  girls,  ^ve  birth  to  Marianne,  and  after  a  futile 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  baby  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Imperial  Ambassador,  the  family  was  obliged  to  allow  that 
her  real  father  was  a  Jew  boiurgecris.'  When  scarcely 
more  than  a  child,  her  mother  and  grandmother,  seeking 
the  best  market  for  their  goods,  em^rated  with  her  to 
London. 

While  never  reaching  the  first  mik  amongst  "  Covent 
Garden  Ladies,"  Marianne  Chaipllon  did  not  lack  admirers. 

>  Mtmoirts  dt  ].  Catamova  (Gamier),  vi.  485  :  Mtmoires  ie  J,  Cm*m- 
nova  (Rom),  vi.  7.  For  the  pioofi  th&t  identify  the  Chupillon  of  Wil^ 
with  the  CharpiUon  of  Casanova,  see  Author's  note  in  NoUs  and  Qwtrut, 
litb  series,  iv.  381,461;   V.4S4;   ilniM.  o/H.  jta^olo  (19O4),  i.  42. 

*  Wilkes's  List  of  Addrtsies.     Vide  Add.  HS.  30,893. 

*  Minunrts  dt  Caiomova  (Gamier),  vi.  513  ;  inform&tion  snppliod  hy  H. 
Ch.  Samaran,  of  the  Arekivts  Natimiakt  in  Paris.    Cf,  Jaequ*t  C 
"    ~  1,  pp.  370-82. 
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Probably,  but  for  die  ptesaace  of  squalid  relatives,  she 
mi^t  have  become  a  que^i  of  the  demi'itwnde.  Yet,  in 
^te  of  a  mediocre  career,  h^  posthumous  fame  has  ex- 
ceeded that  of  almost  any  of  her  land.  It  was  to  a  curious 
incident  that  she  owes  this  celebrity.  In  January  1764, 
while  living  with  her  unsavoury  kinsfolk  in  Denmark  Street, 
St.  Giles's,'  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Italijin 
adventurer,  named  Giacomo  Casanova,  who  had  come  to 
England  to  seek  his  fortune.  A  black  and  virile  creature, 
fierce  as  the  sun  of  his  native  land,  he  was  unused  to  place 
any  curb  upon  his  passions,  and  as  soon  as  his  restless  eyes 
b^eld  the  radiant  face  of  Marianne  Char[Hllon  he  pursued 
her  like  a  satyr.  The  girl's  dignity  was  ofiended,  for  she 
was  not  without  strength  of  character,  and  had  an  exalted 
OfMiiion  of  her  own  worth.  Deeply  incensed  by  the  un- 
mannerly wooing  of  the  stranger,  ^e  resolved  to  teach  him 
a  bitter  lesson.  Time  after  time  i^e  accepted  his  money 
and  arranged  a  rendezvous,  but  when  the  meeting  took 
place  she  refused  to  gratify  his  dedres. 

Invariably  successful  in  bis  amours,  Casanova  was 
provoked  beyond  endurance  by  this  obduracy.  Racked 
by  the  torm^ts  of  Tantalus,  he  lost  all  self-control  and 
menaced  the  scornful  beauty  with  his  cane.  Driven  into 
the  street  in  night  attire  to  avoid  corporal  punishment, 
the  ind^nant  Marianne  took  a  swift  revenge.  Lodging 
a  complaint  at  Bow  Street,  she  procured  the  arrest  of  her 
persecutor  on  the  ground  that  he  had  threatened  her  with 
violence.  Althou^  the  Italian  had  httie  difficulty  in 
persuading  Sir  John  Fielding  to  grant  his  release,  the 
adventure  seems  to  have  rankled  in  his  mind  more  than  any 
misfortune  in  his  stormy  career.  For  he  had  been  deeply 
in  love  with  the  fair  CharpiUon,  and  was  sorely  hurt  because 
she  -  treated  him  with  disdain.  Thirty-five  years  lat», 
\i4ien  the  old  hbertine  was  composing  his  wonderful 
memoirs,  the  blue  eyes  of  the  beautiful  girl  still  haunted 

*  Uolbon  Rate  Boohs  for  1764. 
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him,  and  he  told  the  stoiy  of  his  humiliatioii  in  a 
sfMiit  of  fierce  resentment.  Among  all  the  men  and  wcnnen 
depicted  in  these  lurid  pages.  La  Charpillon  remains  the 
most  vivid  and  memorable — a  bri^t,  implacable  coquette 
with  a  child's  face  and  a  heart  of  steel.  As  long  as  the 
memoirs  of  Casanova  are  read  she  will  not  be  forgotten.^ 

Bound  by  a  strong  family  tie,  which  is  an  excellent  trait 
in  her  character,  Marianne  behaved  with  admirable  gene- 
rosity towards  her  people,  willing  to  share  with  them  at  all 
times.  Her  mother,  iiLore  than  forty  years  of  age  when  Casa- 
nova came  to  England,  was  a  greater  burden  even  than  the 
old  grandmother,  becoming  soon  a  chronic  invahd,  but  h^ 
Aunt  Juhe  succeeded  in  earning  a  small  income  by  the  sale 
of  a  quack  medicine,  which  she  called  "  le  baume  de  vie," 
allegii^  that  it  was  the  true  elixir  of  life.*  Occasionally 
Marianne  captivated  a  rich  gallant,  like  Thomas  Panton  of 
turf  fame  and  brother  of  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  who 
for  her  sake  seems  to  have  deserted  such  a  powerful  en- 
chantress as  "  the  luscious  "  Mrs.  Gamier.*  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  Qiar];dUon  family  were  in  an  impecunious 
state,  and  the  capture  of  the  famous  demagogue  was  a 
lucky  event,* 

Alwa3rs  lavi^  in  his  dealings  with  a  woman,  WUks 
spared  no  expense  to  win  the  approval  of  the  capridous 
courtesan.  Soon  after  their  first  meeting,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  whole  family  should  remove  to  a  more  commodious 
house  in  Great  Titchfield  Street,  where  they  took  up  thdr 

>  MImoirts  da  Casanova  (Garnier),  vi.  chaps.  14, 15,  and  16 ;  Utmoirm 
dt  Casanova  (Roret),  vi.  chaps,  i  and  3.  Althoogh  Caaanova  was  is 
England  during  the  latter  ball  <rf  the  year  1763,  when  the  whole  nation 
was  talldi^  of  Wlkea,  he  does  not  mention  the  patiiot's  name.  In  later 
years  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  leanit  of  the  comtection  between  Wilkes 
and  Mile.  Chaipillon. 

*  Mimoim  4a  Casanova  (Garnier),  vi.  490,  493,  499;  Add.  HS. 
30,880  A,  fi.  94,  98,  103  ;  LtUers  of  Wilkas  to  las  Datt^httr,  ii.  30,  iv.  37, 
142,  169 ;  Lifa  oj  Wilkts,  J.  Almon,  iv.  279. 

■  Add.  HS.  30,880  A,  f.  131 ;  cl.  Tomm  and  Country  MafaJtina,  I.  57. 

'  Noiai  and  Quariaf,  iitbMries,  u.386;  111.341;  v.  484. 
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abode  on  the  ist  of  Novembo',  when,  ance  it  was  Marianne's 
birthday,  a  festive  little  dinner  party  was  given  by  the 
amorous  alderman  in  honour  of  Ms  inamorata.'  In  addi- 
tion to  monetary  contributions  he  sent  periodical  gifts  of 
food  and  wine,  also,  when  his  finances  permitted,  rich 
presents  of  gowns  and  millinery.*  Ever  since  his  matri- 
monial fiasco  he  had  hoped  to  meet  a  woman  who  might 
take  the  place  of  a  wife,  and  at  last  he  seemed  to  have 
found  bis  affinity. 

For  more  than  four  years  Harianne  managed  to  retun 
his  fealty.  Wth  the  passing  of  youth  ^e  had  leamt  the 
need  of  tact,  while  repeated  misfortunes  showed  her  the 
folly  of  bang  too  exacting.  Even  had  her  temperament 
beoi  unchanged  since  the  days  when  ^e  had  tormented 
Casanova,  she  realised  full  well  that  in  John  Wilkes  she  was 
dealing  with  a  stronger  and  cleverer  man.  Judging  his 
disposition  with  charming  art,  her  attitude  towards  him 
was  an  gentleness  and  humility,  and  the  stubborn  egotist, 
encfaantCMi  by  her  dainty  foreign  accent  and  coaxing 
smiles,  indulged  her  like  a  spoilt  child,  unaware  that  ^e 
ruled  him  in  all  thii^.  Whenever  he  tried  to  scold,  she 
would  lay  her  hand  upon  his  lips,  begging  him  not  to  make 
"  the  mouth  of  an  elephant."* 

If  a  week  should  pass  without  a  vidt  from  her  paramour, 
she  wrote  him  a  letter  in  her  quaint  orthography,  chiding 
him  for  his  ne^gence  or  reproaching  him  for  iruLldng  her 
unhappy,  knowing  that  he  was  vastly  amused  by  these 
naive,  illiterate  scrawls.  Sometimes  she  sov^t  to  awaken 
his  ardour  by  playful  suggestiveness.  *'  C'est  avec  im- 
patience que  i'aten  le  mois  de  Novembre,"  she  informed 
him  on  the  ist  of  August,  "  puisque  cela  me  fait  esp^r 
que  vous  ne  ser£e  pas  si  paraisseur  que  dans  le  grande 

'  Wilkes's  Diary  of  Nov.  i,  1773  ;  'VKlkes's  List  of  Addnttu.  Vide 
Add.  MS.  30,893  ;  Maiylebone  Rate  Books. 

■  Add.  US.  30,860  A.,  pauim ;   MonUug  Post,  July  4,  1777, 

■  Add.  HS.  30,880  A,  S.  46,  77. 
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chaleur."  In  like  marni^,  indieii  asldng  f(v  a  loan,  she  knew 
how  to  chaim  away  his  displeasure.  "  Si  par  hasar,"  she 
insinuated,  "  vous  est  tourm^itte  par  husivet^  se  S4Hr, 
ven^  pour  vous  disip^  avec  moy."  ^ 

In  almost  every  letter  that  she  wrote  there  is  evidence 
of  the  skill  with  which  she  kept  him  in  control.  For  WUkes 
was  always  a  restive  lover,  and  had  to  be  driven  with  silken 
reins.  By  pretending  implicit  obedience,  she  managed  to 
get  her  own  way  in  most  things.  Knowing  his  ^^tite 
for  flattery,  she  professed  the  most  profound  admiraticm 
for  bis  character,  and  never  failed  to  r^>eat  eveiy  little 
incident  that  would  tickle  bis  vanity.  "  J'ai  6t6  hyar  an 
bal  mask^,"  ^le  told  him  after  one  of  th^  tifis,  "  le  plaisir 
seul  que  j'ai  eut  vous  en  ^ti6e  I'auteur,  ce  qu'il  vous  panx- 
tera  une  ^nigme,  mais  le  raison  est  toute  claire,  il  y  avak 
mi  Mr.  que  avoit  &ri  sur  son  diapo  Wilkes  and  liberta.  II  a 
trte  bien  joute  ce  rolle  il  a  cont^  a  la  campagoi  que  les 
dnns  de  ce  pay  ^tois  perdu  si  vous  n'^ti^e  pas  61ue,  et  vous 
i^kz  san  tache  et  une  infinite  dautre  circumstance  .... 
vous  pouv^  fadlemen  pans^,  que  toute  ses  bonne  raison 
non  pas  I'ess^  que  de  me  flat^  I'oreilhe,  qui  ^iten  ce  qui 
vous  regard  par  les  autre."*  Probably  Wilkes  imagined 
that  he  had  accomplished  a  successful  taming  of  the  shrew, 
whereas  in  reality  La  Cbarfnllon  was  his  mistress  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

It  was  part  of  her  policy  to  fdgn  a  great  interest  in  the 
dau^ter  of  her  protector,  "  une  demoiselle  si  accompli 
et  si  peifectionn^e."  Miss  Polly  also,  ignorant  of  nothing 
that  concerned  her  father,  was  quite  aware  of  Marianne's 
existence,  and  Wilkes,  most  brazen  of  Ubertines,  ^itrusted 
her  on  one  occaaon  with  a  commission  for  his  mistress.* 
Although  he  never  allowed  them  to  meet,  be  did  not  attempt 
to  prevent  them  from  exchanging  compliments.     "Made- 

>  Add.  MSS.  30.eSo  A,  fi.  38,  6a. 
Add.  MS.  30,880  A,  I.  106. 
Li»ms  oS  Wilkts  lo  hit  DMigUm',  U.  34. 
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moisdle  Wilkes  ma  fait  l'h(»ineiH'  ce  matin  de  me  faire 
demeod^  I'^tat  de  ma  sant^,"  Marianne  wrote  to  her 
protector  during  the  year  of  his  mayoralty,  "  je  suis  for 
smsible  a  la  politesse  de  My  lady  Mayor."  * 

Similar  motives  led  her  to  make  a  pet  of  Jack  Smith, 
whose  fondness  for  French  people  and  Froich  ways  created 
a  bond  of  sympathy  between  tiiem.  With  a  strange  lack  of 
discretion,  Wilkes  encouraged  the  intimacy,  and  during  the 
two  years  that  his  son  remjuned  in  London  he  took  him 
frequently  to  dine  at  No.  30  Great  Titcbfield  Street.  Jack 
was  a  droll,  lovable  boy,  with  a  large  share  of  hereditary 
humour,  but  proved  a  sad  disappointment  to  his  father. 
Being  unable  to  adapt  himself  to  English  ways  after  his 
long  residence  in  Paris,  he  made  no  progress  in  his  education, 
except,  thanks  to  the  tuition  of  Angelo,  in  the  matt^  of 
horsemanship.  At  last,  in  the  summer  of  1776,  weary  of 
his  peccadilloes,  for  he  proved  a  sad  pickle,  Wilkes  sent  him 
over  to  Germany  with  the  idea  of  allowing  him  to  enter 
the  Hessian  cavalry  as  soon  as  he  had  learnt  the  language. 
It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  he  should  not  serve  against 
the  American  colonists.' 

One  Sunday  evening,  while  Wilkes  was  taking  supper  at 
Great  Titchfield  Street,  ten  months  after  the  departure  of 
Jack  Smith,  tiie  first  serious  quarrel  took  place  between 
Mariamie  and  bimseli.  In  a  sudden  [dque  the  nature  of 
the  gutter-child  revealed  itself,  and  she  scolded  him  like 
a  street-walker.  Since  his  afiections  wero  beginning  to 
wane,  Wilkes  was  ^ad  of  an  excuse  to  terminate  the 
liaison,  for  he  was  deep  in  debt,  and  Miss  Charpillon 
was   an  expensive  luxury.     On   the   following   morning 

>  Add.  USS.  30,880  A,  ff.  34,  36,  33,  tao ;  LOUrt  of  Wtihis  to  ku 
DamfMn,  ii.  34. 

■  WUkea's  Diary,  1774-6 :  Vid$  Add.  USS.  30.866 ;  XtcorSs  of  Uy 
Lift,  J.  Taylor,  t.  lit ;  Rems.  of  H.  Angth  (1904],  i.  41,  42 :  History  of 
liU  ^  Wight,  W.  H.  Davtoport  Aduus,  p.  903 1  Life  of  WiUtt*.  J.  Alaum. 
iv,  167,  168,  169,  348,  333,  375;  V.  117^133;  Litbn  of  Wilkt  to  kit 
DtrngUtr,  il.  33,  29,  45 ;  Add.  USS.  30,873,  fi.  63,  it6. 
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he  sent  a  letter  to  Ind  her  farewell,  detennmed  to  see 

her  no  more : 

"  Mademoiselle, — Les  demiires  paroles  que  voiis  m'  avez 
fait  lliomieur  de  me  dire  ^toient,  '  Monsieur,  vous  metes 
devenu  aussi  odieux  que  ma  Mere  1 '  Vous  savez,  ce  qui 
est  aniv^  dimanche  au  soir. 

La  plainte  est  pour  le  fat, 

Le  bruit  est  pour  le  sot, 

Llionn^te  homme  tromp^ 

S'^loigne  et  ne  dit  mot. 

Adieu."  * 

Though  he  did  not  keep  this  stem  resolve,  his  connection 
with  Marianne  soon  came  to  an  end.  After  a  suitable 
apology  she  received  his  forgiveness,  and  they  met  occa- 
sicmally,  while  Wilkes  sometimes  sent  her  presents  of  wine 
or  flowers.  But  her  power  over  him  was  gone.  Financial 
worries,  an  election  for  the  Qiamberlain^p,  and  frequent 
absence  from  London  all  in  turn  served  to  keep  him  from  her 
side.  Before  November  they  had  drifted  entirely  apart. 
For  some  weeks  Mademoiselle ,  CharjMllon  had  been  in- 
capacitated with  a  scalded  foot,  and  when  able  at  last  to 
leave  her  couch  she  foimd  that  the  fickle  lover  was  beyond 
her  reach.*  Under  the  circumstances  her  reign  had  been 
of  more  than  usual  duration.  It  was  her  art,  not  mutual 
sympathy,  that  had  bound  them  together,  and  it  was 
impossible  that  two  masterful  temperaments  such  as  theirs 
could  Mend  for  long. 

In  a  Uttle  while  Wilkes  had  found  a  youi^er  and  more 
tranquil  companion,  Amelia  Arnold  by  name,  country-bred 
and  economical — a  plain,  homely  creature,  happy  to  wait 
on  him  hand  and  foot,  and  obedient  as  a  slave.  There 
was  no  formal  partii^  with  Marianne,  and  he  bore  no  rancour 
gainst  her,  taking  note  of  each  new  address  for  many  years, 
whenever  she  changed  her  abode,  in  case  he  might  wish  to 

>  Add.  MS.  30,860  A,  f:  101 ;   cf.  Wilkes's  Difry,  May  ii,  1777. 
*  Add.  MSS.  30,880  A,  &,  I03-II3 ;  cf.  Wilkes's  Diary. 
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nnew  their  friendship.  It  was  sddom,  however,  that  he 
had  need  to  {nek  up  the  threads  of  the  past.  Each  mcmth, 
ahnost,  of  his  adventurous  life  led  him  upon  a  fresh  trail. 
Scarcely  had  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  [uqtiant  face  of 
Mademoisdle  Qiar[Mllon  than  he  was  entangled  in  a  heah 
amour,  the  most  remarkaUe  perhaps  in  which  he  had  ever 
engaged.  Compared  with  this  new  intrigue,  the  affair  with 
Miss  Arnold,  which  took  place  at  the  same  time,  was  a 
casual  incident. 

It  was  during  a  vi^t  to  Bath,  where  hespent  the  Oiristmas 
holidays,  that  this  incorrigible  libertine  fell  in  love  once 
more.  The  name  of  the  lady  was  Maiia  Stafford,  wife  of 
William  Stafford,  of  The  Holt,  near  Wokin^am,  and  a 
woman  of  position,  whom  he  met  at  a  dinner-party  on  the 
loth  of  January,  1778,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
in  Russell  Street.^  Cultured  and  clever,  with  much  of  the 
blue-stocking  in  her  disposition,  she  was  flattered  by  the 
homage  of  the  popular  hero,  and  behaved  to  him  with  de- 
lightful complaisance.  Enchanted  by  her  bright  ^ance 
and  lively  prattle,  Wilkes  began  to  entertain  most  tender 
asjnrations,  his  passion  being  inflamed  by  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  living  apart  from  a  faithless  husband.  In 
comparison  with  this  serene  and  gracious  gentlewoman, 
the  humble  Amelia  and  the  artful  Marianne  both  seemed 
vulgar  and  commonplace.  All  ttie  evening  he  remained 
by  her  side,  making  love  to  her  with  audacious  persistency, 
overjoyed  to  find  that  she  was  pleased  to  listen  to  all  that 
he  had  to  tell  her. 

Four  days  later  business  siunmoned  him  to  town,  but 
before  setting  out  he  left  a  card  at  her  house,  which  called 
forth  a  grateful  little  note  to  say  that  she  would  be  "  truly 
glad  to  see  him"  whenever  he  returned  to  Bath.  En- 
couraged by  this  good  omen,  Wilkes  replied  in  a  voliuninous 

t  Wilkes'B  Diary;  Vi4e  Add.  USS.  30.S66  ;  Add.  US.  30,880  B,  f.  61 ; 
cj.  Will  of  Willuuu  Stafiord,  proved  Sqit.  7,  1796 ;   Eun^pum  Maianu; 
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Irtter  as  soon  as  be  leajched  home,  a  tentative  thouf^  amatory 

e^tle,  for  be  was  wise  enough  to  make  a  reconnoitre  before 
venturing  upon  a  decisive  attack.  Receiving  no  answer, 
be  expressed  himself  more  passionately  in  a  seccHid  communi- 
cation a  foitni^t  later.*  The  lady  was  alarmed.  Beiiig 
an  amiable  coquette,  ^e  was  willing  to  enjoy  all  the  adula- 
tion that  a  beautiful  and  Icmely  woman  is  aUe  to  command, 
but  in  the  present  instance  she  percdved  that  it  had  hem 
imprudent  to  give  too  much  encouragement  to  such  a 
pertinacious  admirer.  So  she  wrote  a  cautious  thou^ 
amicable  r^y,  quoting  a  paragrafA  in  praise  of "  discretion  " 
from  a  book  that  he  had  given  to  her,  and  telling  him  that 
in  consequence  of  her  "^tuation  "  ^e  dared  not  continue 
the  correspondence. 

In  Ins  next  letter  Wilkes  imjdcH^d  her  to  revoke  this 
stem  decision.  "I  approve  discretion,  but  would  not  let 
it  run  away  with  my  happiness,"  he  declared.  "  Have  I 
given  any  such  lesson  in  any  book  ?  I  should  be  like  the 
eagle,"  be  added,  using  a  poetic  ima^  that  has  since  bera 
preserved  in  inmiortal  verse,  "  which  was  killed  by  an  arrow 
feathered  from  bis  own  wing."*  Glad  enon^  to  fliit  if 
she  could  keep  her  gallant  under  proper  control.  Mis. 
Stafiord  sent  an  answer  by  return  of  post,  acknowled^uog 
that  she  wished  to  be  his  friend,  but  reiterating  her  deter- 
mination not  to  write  or  receive  letters.  Yet,  with  artful 
coquetry,  she  replied  to  another  importunate  appeal  a  few 
daj^  later,  assuring  him  once  more  that  she  was  looking 
forward  to  his  return  to  Bath.* 

On  the  25th  of  February  Wilkes  revealed  his  intentions, 
which  indeed  the  lady  must  have  understood  from  the  first : 
though  confident  in  her  power  of  re^tance,  she  wished  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  wooed  by  her  impetuous  lovw. 
"  Make  me  youb  protector,"  he  ^dea^d ;  *'  I  have  a  faap{H^ 
<  Add.  HSS.  30,S8o  B,  S.  61-3.  The  whole  conespotidence  of  WHka 
and  Mn.  Stafioid,  a  most  aimwing  MTieB  of  Mtera,  is  cootaiiud  in  tliis 
v^ome. 

•  Add,  US,  30.880  B,  a.  63-4.  '  Add.  MS.  30,880  B,  fi.  65-7, 
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lot  iitan  Cromwdl.  I  dare  not  be  mcnv  expUdt,  and  I  trust 
I  need  not.  ...  A  beantiftd  Ionic  colunm  is  in  no  small 
danger  single  and  unconnected,  bat  forms  the  best  part 
of  an  elegant  building.  ...  A  deserted  state  is  unnatural 
to  a  woman,  formed  by  all  the  virtues  and  graces  to  enjoy 
life  and  inspire  the  most  exquidte  happiness.  .  ■  .  You 
say  my  best  wishes  are  always  yours.  Do  you  really,  then, 
wish  me  the  best  thing  on  ec^tb  ?  The  object  of  all  my 
fond  wishes.    Do  yoM.  wish  me  yourself  ?  "  ' 

Once  more  by  return  of  post  the  provoking  young  woman 
despatched  Yiet  reply,  a  calm,  dispassionate  uialysis  of  tbeir 
mutual  relationship,  composed  with  evident  care,  in  which 
she  reminded  him  that  matrimony  was  impossible,  Platon- 
ism  ridiculous,  while  "  the  bare  idea  of  any  connection  less 
durable  and  innocent "  had  "  something  in  it  too  honiUe 
even  to  be  hinted  at."* 

Aware  that  his  coquetti^  blue-stocking  regarded  freedom 
of  speech  on  the  part  of  a  man  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
intellectual  equality,  Wilkes  had  no  fear  of  offending  her  by 
audacity.  Accnstomed  to  success  in  all  his  gallantries,  it 
iras  not  his  habit  to  show  a  faint  heart  in  ad^%ssing  a  fair 
lady.  The  composition  of  two  important  speeches  and 
aihet  pditical  business  occupied  bis  attention  for  a  fortni^t, 
after  which  he  returned  to  his  wooing  with  fresh  ardour. 
"  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  perfectly  well  read  in  the 
history  of  Ei^tand,"  he  wrote  to  h&t  on  the  14th  of  March. 
"  We  all  agree  that  James  11  abdicated  and  deserted,  and  that 
the  throne  thereby  became  vacant.  I  say  that  Hr.  Stafford 
abdicated  and  deserted,  and  the  throne  of  love  is  thereby 
become  vacant.  What  was  the  next  step  of  the  people 
of  Ei^land  ?  They  filled  the  vacant  throne  with  that  hero 
of  liberty,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  all  Europe  applauded. 
The  puUic  prints  say  that  the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
have  passed  an  Act  for  creating  a  county  in  that  province 
to  be  called  'Wilkes's  Cotmty.'    I  would  exchange  that 

•  Add.  us.  30.880  B,  ft  67-8.  ■  Add.  us,  30,880  B,  fl.  69-70. 
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whole  county  for  the  property  .  .  .  which  Mr.  StafEoid 
abdicated  and  deserted.  It  cannot  therefore  be  any  longer 
his  in  conscience  or  honour."  In  conclusion,  he  assured 
her  that  be  was  coming  early  in  April  to  lay  siege  to  the 
deserted  home,  which  her  husband  had  ceased  to  valae.> 

Mrs.  Stafford  was  not  in  the  least  ofiended  by  this  freedom 
of  speech.  Wth  a  child's  delight  in  playing  with  fire,  she 
revelled  in  the  feverish  experience.  Still,  she  had  no  in- 
tention to  indulge  her  passions,  though  possibly  as  amorous 
as  he,  realising  that,  even  when  no  less  willing  than  her 
pursuer,  a  woman  has  need  to  hesitate  because  ^e  invari- 
ably will  have  to  pay  a  heavier  penalty.  But  she  continued 
to  tantalise  him  by  letter,  misinterpreting  his  compliments, 
scolding  him  mildly  for  sending  presents,  serene  and  coo- 
fid^t  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ardent  philandering.  Un- 
hapfnly,  she  overrated  her  power  of  resistance.  Wilkes 
now  called  her  by  her  Christian  name.  Certain  of  success, 
he  made  arrangements  to  pay  a  visit  to  Bath  during  the 
Easter  recess,  even  namii^  the  time  that  he  would  call 
upon  her.  For  a  little  while  still  she  sought  to  keep  him 
at  bay,  threatening  at  first  that  a  previous  engagetneot 
would  take  her  into  tiie  country,  then  pleading  a  cold, 
and  finally  informing  him  that  her  doors  could  only  be 
open  to  him  "  when  they  were  so  to  toute  le  monde" 
Deaf  to  every  excuse,  he  left  London  at  seven  o'clock 
on  the  appointed  day,  and,  reaching  Marlborough  the  same 
ni^t,  arrived  in  Bath  on  the  following  afternoon.  Aft^ 
being  baffied  more  than  once,  for  she  continued  to  be  coy, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  his  '*  dear, 
adorable  Maria  "  on  the  next  morning.' 

No  incident  in  the  life  of  Wilkes  reveals  his  ruthlessness 
towards  wom^  more  conspicuously  than  his  pursuit  of 
Mrs.  Stafford,  or  in  stich  a  cruel  shape.    Unlike  most  of  tiie 

>  Add.  us.  30,880  B,  f.  71. 
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ot^ects  of  his  lost,  she  was  a  blameless  lady,  whose  reputation 
hitherto  had  been  above  reproach,  in  a  position  of  life  also 
that  made  the  favour  he  demanded  a  monstrous  sacrifice. 
A  liaison  with  him  would  bring  social  ruin,  whUe  the  gener- 
ous alimony  that  she  had  received  from  her  husband  would 
cease  immajiatdy.*  In  return  he  could  ofier  no  equivalent, 
being  unable  to  provide  her  with  an  adequate  establishment, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  live  under  the  same  roof 
as  his  own  dau^ter.  By  becoming  his  mistress  she  would 
have  to  surrender  all  that  she  had  in  the  w(Srld  in  exchange 
for  his  doubtful  allegiance. 

The  first  tite-^tite,  albeit  "  the  most  refined  delicacy 
was  observed  on  her  ^de,"  insinred  him  with  confidence. 
After  having  reiterated  a  score  of  times  that  she  would 
never  consent  to  a  clandestine  interview,  she  had  con- 
sented. Though  hitherto  she  had  declined  to  receive  pre- 
sents she  accepted  a  bouquet  of  roses,  and  requested  him  to 
franlc  a  letter  for  her.  Two  evenings  later  they  met  at 
the  concert,  where  bis  compliments  did  not  offend  her, 
and  she  talked  freely  of  her  matrimonial  misfortunes. 
Believing  that  he  could  read  her  character,  he  was  sure 
that  bis  plan  of  seduction  must  succeed.  "  The  fire  of 
those  eyes  told  me,"  he  confessed  in  a  subsequent  letter, 
"that  the  powers  of  nature  were  transcendent  but  not 
yet  called  forth,  and  in  that  manner  I  accounted  for  every- 
thing in  your  history."  Perceiving  that  the  flirtation 
gave  her  pleasiue,  he  was  convinced  that  he  would  suc- 
ceed in  capturii^  the  vacant  throne  which  the  ignoble 
Stafford  had  abdicated.  The  next  morning  he  left  a 
bouquet  of  violets  at  her  house,  and  sent  another  ticket  for 
a  concert.  It  was  suggested  too  that  they  should  meet  at 
a  ball.    It  was  obvious  that  she  was  wavering.* 

Happily  for  the  "  adorable  Maria,"  a  luc]^  chance 
prevented  her  from  committing  more  serious  folly.  One 
of  her  best  friends,  a  masterful  dame  who  had  been  her 

•  Add.  MS.  30,680  B,  f.  70.  ■  Add.  HSS.  30.880  B,  fi.  79-81. 
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confidant  and  adviser  for  many  years,  happened  to  call  on 
this  momentous  Thnisday  morniiig,  and  saw  the  bonqtwt  and 
concert  ticket  lying  npon  the  table.  Sontewhat  surprised,  she 
asked  the  name  of  the  person  who  sent  them.  Mrs.  Stafford 
refosed  to  answer.  Suspecting  a  secret  admirer,  the  friend 
proceeded  to  cross-examine  the  servants  and  so  discovered  the 
truth.  The  good  woman  was  aghast.  Realising  the  serious 
penl  in  which  her  dear  Maiia  was  hkely  to  be  involved,  she 
indsted  upon  hearing  the  whole  history  of  her  acquaintance 
with  the  wicked  Mr.  Wilkes.  Unable  to  resist  (he  oth^'s 
strength  of  will,  the  unhappy  Mrs.  StaSord  made  a  full 
confession,  receiving  in  return  the  most  excell^it  advice. 
The  correspondence  with  the  dangerous  hbertine  was  to 
cease ;  no  more  of  his  presents,  in  any  ^ape  or  fonn,  were 
to  be  accepted ;  be  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  visit  her  again  ; 
the  letters  on  both  sides  were  to  be  retimied.  Wholly 
penitent  now  that  she  understood  the  enormity  of  her 
indiscretion,  Mrs.  Stafford  proceeded  to  write  a  ^eweO 
letter  to  inform  Wilkes  of  this  ston  decision.* 

He  was  deeply  distressed.  In  a  despondent  reply,  he 
picttu^  himself  "  ^tting  np  all  ni^t  in  an  elbow  chair 
before  the  fire  composing  melancholy  verses,"  oblivious 
entirely  to  the  humour  of  such  a  spectacle — an  elderty 
gentleman  of  fifty-three  in  dresang-gown  and  slippers 
sighing  like  a  furnace  for  a  lady  as  young  as  his  own  dau^ter. 
Of  the  interloper  it  was  hard  for  him  to  speak  in  measured 
language — "  your  female  friend  "  he  called  her — and  he 
omjured  np  the  vi^on  of  a  jealous  virago  whose  m^ier  it 
was  to  prevent  the  pretty  ones  of  her  sex  from  enjoying  the 
admiration  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Professing  to 
obey  her  commands,  he  continued  to  assail  her  neverthdess 
with  importunate  letters.  "  I  will  never  cease  to  love  you 
with  ardour,"  be  avowed,  "although  you  ^aU  restrain  it 
as  you  please,  and  the  rest  I  leave  to  heaven."  Possibly 
the  picture  of  her  wizened  old  lover  in  his  lonely  vi^  over 

'  Add.  VSS.  30.86a  B,  fi.  Ba-90. 
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the  fire  awakened  her  [Hty,  for  she  wrote  to  him  no  less 
than  three  times  during  the  next  week,  and,  while  stipulating 
that  correspondence  and  Ute-i-tUes  must  cease,  she  held 
out  hopes  that  they  mi^t  see  each  other  occasionally  in 
public  places.  A  severe  cold,  however,  followed  by  wintry 
weather,  kept  Mrs.  StafEoid  a  prisoner  in  the  house  for 
several  days,  and  Wilkes  was  obhged  to  leave  Bath  without 
seeing  her  again.* 

It  was  the  end  of  th^r  amour.  On  his  return  to  town 
he  had  to  make  a  pretence  of  fulfilling  his  promise  to  send 
back  her  letters,  but  he  only  surrendered  three  of  them, 
for  his  replies  were  writtra  on  all  the  rest,  and  he  did  not 
wish  her  to  know  that  he  had  kept  copies.*  With  wonted 
patience  he  waited  in  silence  for  nine  months,  receiving  no 
tidings  of  her  meanwhile,  but  still  hving  in  hope  that  she 
would  relent.  Coming  again  to  Bath  in  December  to  spend 
Christmas,  he  learnt  the  sad  news  that  she  had  left  the  town, 
and  that  her  residence  was  for  sale.  On  pretence  of  viewing 
the  furniture  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  empty  house.  "  I  sat 
half  an  hour  in  your  chair,"  he  wrote  to  tell  her  a  few  days 
later,  "  I  had  a  groupe  of  ideas  I  dare  not  express.  I  was 
in  your  bed-chamber,  but  hurried  away  from  a  scene  too 
luxurious  for  a  warm  imagination.""  AU  his  blandish- 
ments  were  in  vain.  Anxious  to  become  reconciled  to 
Mr.  Stafford,  "  the  adorable  Maria  "  was  careful  to  run  no 
risks.  A  few  months  later  husband  and  wife  were  living 
together  once  more. 

Very  wisely  Wilkes  shoiwed  neither  vexation  nor  despair, 
although  the  lady,  having  wit  and  intelligence  as  well  as 
beauty,  perhaps  had  stirred  his  heart  more  deeply  than  any 
woman  he  had  ever  known.  Because  he  had  ffdled  to  win 
her  love,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  enjoy  her 

^  Add.  USS.  30,680  B,  fi.  83-9:  Wilku's  i>tar>'.  April  13-May  a,  1778: 
KMJ*  Add.  USS.  30,866  ;  L«««no/»'»ttMfoAu£mi;A<«r,il.Ss-93;  LiftoJ 
WUhu,  J.  Almon,  iv.  368,  384. 
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friend^p;  an  occaaonal  flirtatioD  also  jfyrning  hi^ily 
probable.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  while  travdling  to  Batti 
as  usual  for  the  Chiistmas  holidays,  he  stayed  for  the  night 
at  Salt  Hill  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  visit  to  The  Holt, 
so  that  he  mi^t  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Staficnd. 
Naturally  he  was  not  favourably  impressed,  dubbing  him 
"  her  puppy  of  a  husband,"  thou^  ^d  to  find  that  he 
was  a  Wilkite.  "She  behaved  with  grace,  degance  and 
ease,"  he  wrote  to  his  dau^ter  the  same  evening;  "he 
with  awkwardness  and  absurdity  .  .  .  Her  character  is 
exceptional,  and  she  has  great  sense  and  wit  .  .  .  His. 
Stafiord  read  with  hesitation  Lord  Kelly's  letter.  I  was 
surprised  at  her  decyidieiing  it  so  quick.  .  .  .  Shelau^iin^y 
asked  me  what  salary  I  would  give  her  to  be  secrrtaiy  to 
the  Chamberlain.  I  said, '  You  may  name  your  own  terms. 
I  have  only  one  condition  to  insist  cm,  yoor  constant 
residence.' "  i 

Evidently  the  old  rascal  was  encouraged  by  her  com- 
j^sance  to  take  further  liberties,  for  when  writtng  to  her 
from  Bath  two  days  later  he  forwarded  at  the  same  time 
a  ribald  French  poem.  "Mr.  A^lkes  dares  not  send  the 
enclosed  very  witty,  but  too  gay,  verses  to  His.  Stafiord," 
be  explained,  though  there  was  no  reason  at  all  to  enter 
into  details.  "  He  therefore  seals  them  up  for  Mr.  Stafford, 
who  will,  he  believes,  be  much  pleased  with  them.  They  are 
just  arrived  horn  France."  Knowing  the  disposition  of 
the  lady,  no  doubt  he  felt  very  sure  that  she  would  insist 
upcni  reading  the  enclosure.* 

For  many  years  "  the  amiable  and  lovely  Mrs.  Stafiocd." 
as  well  as  "  her  puppy  of  a  husband,"  remained  on  the  most 
cordial  terms  with  J<^m  Wilkes.  Gratified  l^  the  esteem 
of  a  famous  man  for  n^ose  achievements  she  had  a  pro- 
found respect,  although  a  loyal  Tory,  she  took  infinite  care 

*  LttUrs  of  WOhu  to  his  Daiglittr,  it.  176-7 ;  Add.  MSS.  30,880  B^ 
fl.94-7- 
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to  retain  his  friendship,  but,  taught  wisdom  by  her  dangerous 
escapade,  she  would  never  allow  bim  the  slightest  licence. 
In  the  matter  of  presents,  too,  ^e  was  strangely  punctilious, 
returning  every  one  of  the  costly  things  that  he  insisted 
upon  buying  for  her  from  time  to  time,  greatly  to  his 
chs^iin,  but  making  him  happy  occa^onally  by  sending 
him  some  little  gift  which  she  had  worked  with  her  own 
hands.  Whether  she  grieved  him  or  whether  she  [leased 
him,  Wilkes  continued  to  be  her  ardent  admirer,  never 
fearing  to  speak  openly  of  his  admiration,  but  careful  to 
allow  her  to  prescribe  the  limits  of  thdr  intercourse,  much 
afraid  of  forfeiting  her  good  opinion.  It  was  a  Platonic 
flirtation  of  the  most  harmless  kind.  On  many  occa^ons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stafford  entertained  the  Chamberlain  at  The 
Holt  <Hi  his  journeys  to  the  west,  while  he  often  visited 
them  in  Bath,  and  dined  with  them  at  their  town  house 
in  New  Norfolk  Street.  They  also  were  frequent  guests  at 
Prince's  Court,  where  the  incomparable  Polly  was  a  most 
cordial  hostess,  well  aware  of  her  father's  attachment  to 
the  beautiful  lady.'  Of  his  innumerable  amours,  no  oflier 
perhaps  had  so  agreeable  a  dhtouement,  in  spite  of  its 
ominous  commencement.  Having  failed  to  win  a  woman 
as  a  mistress,  it  was  seldom  that  he  was  content  to  keep 
her  as  a  friend. 

In  the  midst  of  his  first  bitter  disappointment,  ndien 
he  returned  from  Bath  after  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Stafiord's 
empty  home,  and  realised  that  his  hopes  would  never  be 
fulfilled,  ^K^lkes  sought  consolation  immediately  with  bis 
usual  versatility  in  the  smiles  of  a  new  inamorata.  The 
name  of  the  young  person  was  Jenny  Wade,  a  frail  adven- 
turess, who,  lodging  at  No.  8  Prince's  Court,  was  for  the 
moment  his  next-door  neighbour.  For  several  months  they 
met  frequently  in  maisons  de  rendezvous,  such  as  Mrs. 

>  Add.  MSS.  30.880  B.,  a.  98-114 ;  L*tt*rs  of  WMut  to  kis  Datitht*r, 
U.  176,  1S3,  905,  33a,  334,  336,  357 :  iii-  14, 15.  17,  3>i ;  Wlkea's  Diary, 
vids  Add.  USS.  30,866. 
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Huilman's,  ofi  the  Strand,  and  Mrs.  Nelson's,  in  Wardonr 
Street.  Encour^ed  by  his  professions  of  regard,  the  pretty 
courtesan  seems  to  have  expected  that  he  would  provide 
her  with  an  estabhshment,  endeavouring  with  some  craft 
to  play  off  a  certain  Mr.  Paul  against  him.  Afraid  of  the 
expense  of  such  monopoly,  Wilkes  preferred  to  risk  the 
chance  of  competition.  Miss  Jenny  having  shown  clearly 
that  she  could  run  into  debt  as  heedlessly  as  any  woman 
of  the  town.  So  their  friendship  continued  to  be  a  periodical 
one,  enduring  from  first  to  last  for  the  space  of  a  year, 
far  more  than  the  average  length  of  most  of  his  promis- 
cuous love  affairs,  and  although  showing  much  fondness 
for  her  whenever  they  met,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
distressed  when  they  parted  for  the  last  time.' 

Meanwhile  he  was  growing  more  attached  to  the  placid 
Amelia  Arnold,  who  had  borne  him  a  daughter.  Always 
fond  of  children,  the  improvident  Wilkes  was  not  in  the 
least  dismajred  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  dependent,  and  the 
little  girl  being  very  pretty  made  herself  the  pet  and  tyrant 
of  his  old  age.  When  his  election  as  Chamberlain  had 
given  him  an  assured  income,  he  provided  his  mistress  with 
a  liliputian  home  in  a  small  row  of  houses  at  Kensingtcm 
Gore,  facing  the  high  road  opposite  to  Prince's  Gate,  when 
the  charmii^  Harriet  would  have  the  advantage  of  coimtTy 
air.  Here  he  was  a  constant  visitor,  especially  when  PoDy 
Wilkes  was  away  from  home,  and  here  he  gave  dinner 
parties  occasionally  to  privileged  friends,  bringing  servants 
from  Prince's  Court  to  wait  at  table.  There  were  six  long 
windows  in  the  small  parlour,  and  mirrors  lined  the  walls 
everywhere  throaghout  the  house,  for  its  owner  loved  a  bright, 
light  room,  both  in  the  day-time  and  when  the  shuttos 
were  drawn.' 

>  Add.  MSS.  30,880  A.,  passim. 

*  Oid  Court  Submb,  L^b  Hunt,  pp.  33-36 :  Lift  and  Timts  of  F.  Brr 
nalia,  i.  30;  Mtms.  of  T.  A.  HajiUy,  p.  150;  Diary  of  Crabb  Robimsm. 
i,  300;  Old  and  Ntw  London,  v.  133;  WiUcea'a  Diary,  nid*  Add.  MS- 
30,866 ;  Lift  of  Wiikts,  J.  Almon,  v.  91-6, 140. 
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Never  beautiful,  Amelia  Arnold  became  quite  plain 
when  the  freshness  of  youth  had  vanished.  Yet  Wilkes's 
devotion  to  her  remained  unchanged,  justifying  his  boast 
that  he  would  have  been  "  a  uxorious  husband  "  if  married 
to  a  sympathetic  wife.  Whenever  convenient,  he  was 
deUghted  to  take  her  with  him  on  a  holiday  tour.  To  her 
Uttle  circle  of  humble  friends  be  was  kind  and  generous. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  late  in  life  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  with  his  middle-aged  mistress  and  two  of 
her  elderty  gossips.  Once  a  ribald  newspaper  made  a 
coarse  allusion  to  her  plainness. 

"  You  see,  my  dear,"  he  observed  with  a  wit  and  tender- 
ness that  fully  consoled  the  poor  woman,  "  there  has  never 
been  any  difference  between  us."  ^ 

A  week  seldom  passed  without  one  of  "  the  usual  pere- 
grinations  to  Kensington  Grae."  And,  while  hving  there, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  to  and  from  the  Guildhall 
in  all  weathers,  as  he  did  at  home,  somewhat  bent  by  the 
weight  of  years,  but  shu£Qing  along  with  quick  impatient 
strides,  paying  no  faeed  to  the  solicitations  of  the  hackney 
coachmen  in  the  Knightsbridge  Road,  who  at  the  sight  of 
the  tall,  slender  figure  in  the  cocked  hat,  scarlet  coat  and 
military  boots,  vociferated  incessantly,  "  A  coach,  your 
honour." ' 

Such  were  the  principal  amours  of  John  Wilkes  after  he 
had  passed  his  fiftieth  year.  Although  the  category  of  his 
moral  misdeeds  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  the  character 
of  the  rest  is  pretty  much  the  same.  Like  most  of  the 
men  of  his  time,  he  hved  in  open  polygamy,  rather  more 
heedlessly  and  ostentatiously  than  the  majority,  but  trans- 
gressing no  more  often  than  many  who  have  been  regarded 
both  by  posterity  and  by  their  ccmtemporaries  as  far 
superior  in  Christian  virtue.    Still,  it  is  not  remarkable 

>  i.^«  amd  Timts  of  F.  Styndda,  ii.  109. 

*  RtcolUetiiMt  of  J.  O'Kuff*.  i-  loS  ;  Old  Court  Suburb,  Ldgb  Himt, 
p.  37 ;  TeM4  Talk  of  S.  Sogtrt  (A.  Dyce),  p.  43- 
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that  he  earned  the  reputation  of  being  the  wtnst  of  profii- 
gates,  nor  was  the  character  altogether  ill-deserved.  The 
attempt  upon  the  chastity  of  Maiia  Stafford  shows  that 
there  is  no  inherent  improbability  in  Horace  Walpole's 
story  of  bis  seduction  of  "  a  maiden  of  family."  Owing 
to  the  frequent  ribaldry  of  his  conversation,  he  appeared  to 
revel  in  libertinism,  and  many  of  his  friends  and  all  his 
foes,  witnessing  his  numerous  gallantries,  actually  believed 
that  be  would  "  debauch  "  any  daughter  of  theirs,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  had  foretold,  if  be  had  the  oppc^unity. 

There  was  some  truth  certainly,  but  a  great  deal  of 
falsity  also,  in  this  opinion.    Like  all  acccnnplished  ral^s, 
Wilkes  did  not  b^;in  a  courtship  if  there  was  no  prospect  of 
success,  never  taking  a  liberty  until  he  had  recdved  encoor* 
agement.     The  most  chaste  of  da""!ftW  was  safe  in  bis 
company,  imless  she  gave  him  a  false  impression  of  ha 
character.     It  was  her  own  fault  if  she  had  to  complain  of 
his  behaviour.    To  many  a  charming  girl,  like  Elizabeth 
Linley  or  Julia  Brereton  or  the  pretty  Misses  Molineux,  be 
was  the  kindest  of  friends,  receiving  in  return  a  warmth  i 
of  affection  that  the  nearest  of  relations  would  have  been  I 
^d  to  insfore.    The  defamers  of  \mkes  were  apt  to  foriget  I 
that  a  man  cannot  be  wicked  if  a  w<xnan  says  nay. 

Much  of  the  evil  that  was  told  of  him  was  obviously  the 
invention  of  the  enemy.  To  an  indignant  Tory  any  stick 
seemed  good  enough  to  beat  "  the  blasphemer  of  his  God 
and  the  libeller  of  bis  long."  Since  he  took  a  misdiievoos 
ddi^t  in  shocking  his  opponents  by  exaggerating  his 
depravity,  he  played  a  considerable  part  also  in  bis  own 
defamation.  No  devil  could  have  been  so  black  as  he  was 
painted  by  those  who  wished  to  besmirch  him.  It  would 
not  have  been  strange  if  the  phrase  "  as  wicked  as  Wilkes  " 
bad  passed  into  a  proverb. 

It  is  a  common  plea  that  the  men  who  have  lived  in  an 
age  of  lax  morality  should  not  be  judged  by  the  standard  of 
a  more  virtuous  exa.    The  Christian  code,  established  for 
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all  time,  can  accept  no  such  extenuation.  Yet,  this  attitude 
is  hardly  reasonable,  since  the  existence  of  a  low  state  of 
morals  must  indicate  that  Christian  precepts  have  failed 
to  im^H'ess  the  popular  mind.  Although  WiUces  adopted  a 
new  mistress  almost  as  often  as  he  bought  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  the  bishops  did  not  refuse  to  dine  with  him,  and 
many  a  good  cleigyman  was  proud  to  be  reckoned  his 
friend.  The  sentiment  of  the  Georgian  period,  which 
sanctioned  the  butcheries  of  Tybnm,  was  more  than  tolerant 
to  a  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment.  While  it  is 
usual  to  praise  those  who  are  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  their 
age,  it  seems  unjust  to  condemn  those  who  are  content 
merely  to  keep  pace  with  it.  Wilkes  was  no  better,  and 
very  little  worse,  than  the  average  poUtidan  of  his  time, 
and,  such  as  he  was,  he  thoroughly  deserves  the  oppro- 
brium of  a  less  robust  and  more  hypocritical  epoch. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

AN   EXHAUSTED  VOLCANO 
1780-1788 

IN  the  summer  that  followed  the  melancholy  viat  to 
Bath,  when  Wilkes  had  sat  and  dghed  in  Mrs. 
Stafford's  empty  hcmie,  he  was  once  more  in  the 
midst  of  a  political  tmnult  that  £ifiected  his  repu- 
tation more  considerably  than  any  event  since  his  release 
from  prison.  After  having  caused  the  rising  of  a  hundred 
mobs,  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  take  his  share  in  quelling  the 
fiercest  riot  that  the  capital  had  ever  seen.  A  woeful  object- 
lesson  showed  him  the  fallacy  of  the  convenient  doctrine 
that  "  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,"  For 
the  first  time  since  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  he 
found  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Government.  It  was  the 
outbreak  of  the  Gordon  Riots  that  caused  this  remarkable 
tergiversation,  and  he  played  his  new  rede  as  resolutely  as 
he  had  played  the  demagogue. 

One  of  the  periodical  epidemics  of  rehgious  intolerance 
had  swept  over  the  kingdom.  All  the  legions  of  rabid 
Protestantism  were  ablaze  with  wrath  because  Parliam^t 
had  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  Cathcdics  by  allowing 
them  the  ri^t  to  worship  in  their  own  faith  and  by  removing 
the  penalties  imder  which  their  property  had  been  liable 
to  forfeiture.  With  Lord  George  Gordon  as  their  hysterical 
leader,  the  most  combative  of  the  fanatics  began  a  fierce 
agitation  against  "  Popery,"  and  it  was  resolved  that  a 
procession  of  twenty  thousand  malcontents  should  inarch 
to  St.  Stephen's  with  a  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  Relief 
Act.  On  the  appointed  day  a  turbulent  mob,  three  times 
360 
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as  large  as  was  expected,  suited  around  the  walls  of  West- 
minstea:  Palace.  The  demonstration  speedily  became  a 
riot.  Maddened  by  religious  b^otry  the  crowd  was  de- 
tenmned  that  Parliament  should  obey  its  commands. 
Every  member,  as  he  made  his  way  through  Palace 
Yard,  was  obliged  to  assume  the  blue  cockade,  and  to 
promise  that  he  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
laws.  All  who  were  suspected  of  sympathising  with  the 
Catholics  were  seized  and  beaten,  some  of  them  being 
grievously  hurt  before  they  could  be  rescued.  With  wild 
shouts  of  "  No  Popery,"  a  multitude  forced  its  way  into  the 
lobbies,  where  Lord  George  Gordon  addressed  them  in  an 
incendiary  speech,  denouncing  his  fellow-members  as  the 
emissaries  of  Rome.  For  several  hours  both  the  LOTds  and 
the  Commons  were  kept  prisoners  in  their  respective  Houses, 
waiting,  sword  in  hand,  for  the  onslaught  of  the  rioteis, 
who  were  expected  every  moment  to  burst  through  the 
locked  doors.  It  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  the  Guards 
that  Parliament  was  rescued  from  its  himiiliating  position, 
when  the  mob  withdrew  without  any  attempt  at  resistance, 
manifesting  its  zeal  for  the  Protestant  faith  by  burning 
two  Catholic  chapels  near  Golden  Square  and  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  before  it  dispersed  into  the  slums.' 

During  the  next  forty-eight  hours  the  town  remained 
quiet,  but  cm  Sunday  ni^t  the  storm  broke  out  afresh  in 
the  district  of  Moorfields,  where  there  was  a  large  colony 
of  Catholics.    The  streets  began  to  resound  with  the  clatter 

<  For  ao  account  of  the  Gordon  Kiota,  aee  Hitt.  amd  Post,  Mtmoirt 
of  Sir  N.  W.  WraxaU  (Wheatley).  i.  331-47 ;  Jounial  of  Rfign  of  G*org» 
III,  H.  Walpole.  u.  403-10 ;  UtUrs  of  H.  WalpoU  (Toynbee),  xi. 
187-313,  330,  333-3  :  Litt—'s  of  Lord  M^nusbmy,  i.  361-5  ;  Rtms.  of 
H.  Ah^Io  (1904),  ii.  111-17;  NarraUo*  of  ik«  LaU  DiiUtrbanc*s,  Vim. 
%%icent :  History  of  London,  B.  Lambert,  ii.  361-73 ;  Gtrnti—naii'* 
Magatitu,  1.  367-8,  313-16,  367-g;  Annual  JtegisUr  (1780),  371-87; 
PiOoriat  Hitlory  of  England,  CL-Cttik,  v.  411-17  ;  Hiitory  of  England, 
W.  E.  Lecky,  iii.  509-33  ;  Lift  of  Gtorg*  the  Third,  J.  H.  Jesse,  ii.  361-S6  ; 
ParliamtnUmy  Hittory,  zxi.  664,  669;  Bamaby  Rvdg*,  Cbailes  Dickens; 
Fttblic  Adv*Ttis*r,  June  1780. 
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of  hurrying  footsteps,  which  gradually  swelled  into  the  duU, 
heavy  tread  of  a  vast  multitude.  An  angry  roar  <A  "  No 
Popery  "  rose  incessantly  from  itsa  thonsand  throats.  like 
a  pack  of  hungry  wolves,  the  savage  rabble  had  come  to  hunt 
down  its  prey.  Soon  there  was  the  sharp  crackle  of  fire, 
and  the  flames  of  another  burning  chapel  leapt  into  the  still 
summer  air.  Hither  and  thither,  with  cheers  and  curses, 
the  relentless  fanatics  hurried  along  on  their  work  of  des- 
truction, sacldi^  every  house  that  was  known  to  be  the 
habitation  of  a  Catholic. 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  king's  birthday  should  have 
been  celebrated,  the  metropolis  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
mob.  Since  the  memory  of  the  Wilkes  riots  was  still  vivid, 
the  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  military,  were  chary  of  using 
force,  fearing  that  if  hves  should  be  lost  they  might  have  to 
stand  a  trial  for  murder  befca%  a  prejudiced  jury.  Beycmd 
the  arrest  of  a  few  of  the  insurgents,  the  authorities  made 
no  serious  attempt  to  suppress  the  disturbance.  Of  all  the 
city  magistrates,  John  Wilkes  was  the  foremost  disci{4e 
of  the  go^)el  of  "  thorough,"  urging  the  Lord  MaycH:  to  raise 
the  posse  cotmtatus  without  dday,  while  he  declared  that 
if  he  had  the  power  he  "  would  not  leave  a  rioter  aUve." 
It  was  said  apin'opriately  1^  a  critical  foe  "  that  he  wbo 
raised  mobs  could  not  be  afraid  to  quell  them."  ^ 

Fot  three  days  and  three  nights  fire  and  slaughter 
raged  through  the  city.  What  had  been  at  first  a  mere 
outbreak  of  religious  intolerstnce  was  changed  into  a  f  CKrmid- 
able  rebellion.  Most  of  the  criminal  classes  joined  in  the  riot, 
revelling  in  the  f acihty  for  pillage.  From  venting  their  rage 
upon  the  Catholics,  the  insurgents  b^an  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  their  rulers.  Many  attempts  were  made 
to  storm  the  Parliament  House,  ih&  riotos  being  l^t  at 
bay  by  the  troops  of  soldiers  that  blocked  every  approach 

<  WUkes's  Diary,  vide  Add.  MS5.  30,666  ;  Utfrt  of  S.  Joknstm,  G.  B. 
Hill,  U.  174-5  ;  Utters  of  Wilk*s  to  kis  DmigUar,  u.  21a.  For  tile  condnct 
of  the  Lonl  Mayor  knd  Aldermen  durii^t  the  riots,  see  LoMdo»  tmd  Uu 
Kingdom,  R.  R.  Sbarpe,  iii.  179--S6,  190- 
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to  Westnunster  Palace.  The  honse  of  Justice  Hyde,  who 
had  been  active  in  opposing  the  mob,  was  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  that  of  Sir  John  Fielding  was  wrecked  and 
{dtindered.  Hw  contents  of  Lord  Mansfield's  residence  in 
filoomsbury  Square,  including  a  valuable  collection  of  books 
and  a  number  of  priceless  manuscripts,  were  utterly  des- 
troyed, while  the  veneraUe  judge  himself  nearly  fell  a  victim 
to  the  vandals  when  the  sack  of  bis  mansicn  was  begun. 
A  bonfire  blazed  in  almost  every  street,  fed  by  the  house* 
hold  goods  of  those  v^ose  homes  had  been  despculed.  All 
throu^  the  panic-stricken  town  there  was  the  fierce,  hurried 
tramp  of  a  frenzied  multitude,  who  thundered  forth  the 
strident  war-cry  o£  "  No  Popery." 

Newgate  Prison  fell  before  the  rebds,  its  massive  docvs 
beatrai  down  by  the  besiegers,  and  after  the  malefacttHS 
had  been  rescued,  the  whole  edifice  was  devoured  by  flames. 
Hard  by  in  Holbom,  a  few  hours  later,  a  still  more  mighty 
fire  rose  from  the  distillery  of  a  Cathohc  gentleman,  and  a 
de^  stream  of  raw  spirits  pom^  down  the  gutter  along  the 
roadside  from  the  scores  of  vats  that  had  been  staved  in 
by  the  rioters,  while  a  surging  crowd  lai^)ed  it  greedily  in 
their  hands.  Presently,  bursting  into  flame,  the  fiery  flood 
swept  upon  the  besotted  wretches  who  clustered  around  its 
brink,  and  in  a  moment  a  mass  of  burning  humanity  was 
reeling  through  the  streets,  shriekii^  and  fighting  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  Scchcs  of  men,  women  and  children  lay 
in  drunken  slumber  on  the  pavement.  There  was  scarcely 
a  pause  in  the  work  of  ruin.  From  bouse  to  house  the 
riotous  mob  harried  swiftly  with  torch  arkd  crowbar,  bursting 
throng  the  doors,  flinging  the  furniture  from  the  windows, 
burning  and  smashing,  mad  with  the  lust  of  loot  and  de- 
vastation. Now  and  then  the  sound  of  guns,  as  the  sddiers 
fired  upon  the  people,  mingled  with  the  crash  of  falling 
masonry.  The  blaze  from  the  burning  buildings  illumined 
all  thii^  as  clearly  as  the  li^t  of  day. 

All  through  the  crisis  Wflkes  behaved  with  bis  usual 
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K  courage.  Perceiving  bom  the  first  that  strenuous  measures 
j  were  needed  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  he  set  the  ri^t 
example  to  his  feUow-aldennen  by  collecting  an  anned 
[  company  from  amcmg  the  residents  of  his  ward  and  placed 
\  himself  at  their  head.  As  soon  as  it  became  necessary  to 
raise  a  force  for  the  protection  of  the  Bank  of  England,  he 
volunteered  to  asast  the  soldiers,  and  on  Wednesday  evening, 
when  the  tumult  was  at  its  height,  be  took  his  {dace  in 
Threadneedle  Street  among  the  defenders.  A  terriUe 
spectacle  met  his  eyes.  The  flames  of  thirty-six  great 
fires  rolled  up  above  the  house-tops,  dyeing  in  bri^t  crimson 
the  clear,  star-ht  sky.  A  mass  of  iKittered  and  blackened 
buildings  stretched  before  him.  A  seething  multitude,  mad 
with  drink  or  wild  with  religious  rage,  was  hoi^^ing  execra- 
tions gainst  the  mihtary.  Gatherir^  strength  at  every 
instant,  reinforced  by  every  thief  and  cut-throat  in  the  town, 
at  last  towards  midni^t  the  mob  summoned  courage  to 
make  an  attack.  Led  by  a  jrouth  riding  a  hoise  capari- 
soned with  chains  from  Newgate,  there  was  a  rush  towards 
the  great  gate  of  the  bank.  With  a  resolute  colonel  in 
command,  and  a  magistrate  like  Willces  to  give  counsd, 
the  gospel  of  "  thorough  "  was  sternly  observed.  VoUey 
after  vdley  rang  out,  and  as  the  daunted  crowd  vraivered 
and  fell  back  the  soldiers  charged  upon  them.  And  at 
the  head  of  the  party  that  drove  the  rioters  away  towards 
the  river  strode  the  old  Bucldn^amshire  Tnilitiaman  in 
his  red  coat  and  three-cocked  hat,  as  gallant  a  leadtf  as 
ever  cheered  his  men  on  to  victory.' 

All  the  next  day  he  was  still  under  arms,  taking  part 
in  guerilla  skirmi^es  with  the  rabble,  or  parading  with  a 
patrol  through  the  streets.  While  snatching  a  moment 
to  admonish  the  Lord  Mayor  he  received  an  intimation 
that  the  Commanding  Officer  at  St.  Paul's  was  urgently 

•  Wilkes's  Diary,  ]<u>e  7,  1780 ;  LtOtr*  0/  S.  Jckmam,  G.  B.  Kill, 
ii.  174-3  ;  lUnts.  of  H.  Anfrio  (1904),  ii.  114 ;  Pttblie  Aiiitrtis*r,  Jono  13 
and  14,  1780. 
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in  need  of  Femforcements,  so,  hurriedly  adlecting  a  handful 
of  troops,  he  marched  them  off  to  the  scene  of  action.  All 
id^t  long,  until  live  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the 
tireless  alderman  remained  on  guard  in  St.  Sepulchre's 
Chiux^yard,  beside  Newgate  prison,  where  the  riot  had 
been  fiercest  and  which  even  yet  was  one  of  the  danger 
spots  of  the  metropolis,  in  charge  of  "  a  good  party  of  horse 
and  foot "  and  with  his  faithful  followers  "  the  armed 
inhabitants  of  the  ward  "  of  Farringdon  Without.  In  the 
midst  of  this  strenuous  employment  he  managed  to  find 
time  to  send  a  note  to  his  daughter  to  tell  her  that  he  was 
safe.  On  the  next  night,  too,  he  was  "  doing  duty  "  again 
at  St.  Sepulchre's  till  long  after  daybreak,  having  come 
thither  early  in  the  afternoon  when  he  had  fini^ed  his  work 
at  Guildhall.  On  the  morrow  he  came  to  grips  once  more 
with  the  rioters,  dispersing  a  great  mob  in  Fleet  Street, 
and  seidng  the  publisher  of  a  seditious  paper.  For  almost 
a  week  he  patrolled  his  ward  from  time  to  time  thoroughly 
with  a  party  of  horse  and  foot,  making  many  arrests,  and 
holding  a  court  each  day  until  late  in  the  evening  for  the 
examination  of  the  prisoners.  When  order  was  restored 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Privy  Council  for  bis  services.' 
Bitterly  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  C(d- 
leagoes  during  the  disturl^mces,  Wilkes  took  the  first 
opportiinity  of  makii^  a  p^est  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  debate  on  the  King's  Speech  respecting  the  riots, 
when  Parliament  met  once  more  after  its  long  adjournment, 
be  made  a  vehement  attack  apon  Lord  Mayor  Kennett, 
declaring  that  "  if  proper  care  had  been  taken  in  the  city 
by  the  first  magistrate  the  mischief  done  there  might  have 
been  prevented."  In  a  later  speech  on  the  same  day  he 
censured  his  old  comrade,  the  docile  Bull,  still  more  severtiy, 

>  Wilkes's  Diary,  June  S-iS,  17S0 ;  Lttterg  «/  Witktt  to  ki*  DoMftiUr, 
U.  3ia-i3  :  d ,  Hiii.  and  Pott.  Mnnoirt  of  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxatt  (Whoatley), 
i.  249  ;  Add.  MS.  30.873,  f.  196  ;  Comipondtnu  of  Gtorg*  III  wUk  Lord 
North,  il.  334  ;  UtUri  of  H.  WalpoU  (Toynbee),  xi.  333 ;  Lifrmy  Aim- 
doUs,  J.  Nichols,  Ix.  464  ;  Morning  Post,  June  13,  17S0. 
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accusing  him,  with  some  trntb,  of  being  in  sympathy  with 
the  rioters,  and  alleging  that  he  had  walked  away  from  St. 
Stei^ien's  on  the  afternoon  that  the  petition  was  presented 
arm  in  arm  with  Lord  Geoi^  Gordon.* 

In  the  following  year  Wilkes  lost  his  brave  old  mother, 
^o  died  on  the  22nd  of  January  at  the  age  of  ei^ty-one.* 
Since  the  death  of  her  eldest  daughter,  the  gentle  SaUy. 
ik4io,  poor  valetudinarian  that  ^e  was,  had  never  married, 
the  venerable  old  Ujiy  had  removed  from  Hart  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  to  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  so  as  to  be 
near  the  little  house  in  Prince's  Court.  Left  in  comparative 
affluence  by  her  husband,  she  was  always  able  to  keep  a 
coach,  and  had  faithful  servants  to  care  for  her.  In  later 
years  her  children  were  a  source  of  much  sorrow.  The  death 
of  poor  Sally,  which  deprived  her  of  a  loving  companion, 
was  a  still  greater  blow,  because  it  was  hastened  by  the 
tempestuous  Mrs.  Hayley,  who  distressed  the  invalid  deefdy 
by  invading  the  sick-room  to  pick  "  an  outrageous  quaird  " 
with  her  mother.  Israel  Wilkes,  her  eldest  son,  gave  her 
many  anxioiis  moments  also,  being  vacillating  and  impro- 
vident, a  lethargic,  plausiUe,  Micawber-like  gentleman, 
wandering  over  Europe,  then  to  Africa,  and  eventually  to 
the  West  Indies  in  the  hope  that  something  would  torn  up. 
The  docile  Heatcm,  too,  was  as  inefficient  as  he  was  amiable, 
and,  after  reducing  the  family  business  to  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy, was  obliged  to  become  a  partner  in  a  smaD  firm  of 
coal  merchants.* 

Undoubtedly  it  was  at  Prince's  Court  that  old  Urs. 

'  PoriMffMftlan'HMtPry.xn.  701-a;  Jotimatoftk*  lUigno/Gtorg*  lit, 
H.  Walpole,  ii.  418. 

>  Flake  Pedigree  at  Herald's  Ccdlege;  GmOtman't  M^igMiiu  (1781), 
p.  47 ;  L<mde»  MagoMim*  (1781),  p.  56. 

'  Beferencea  to  the  mother  of  John  Wilkes  will  be  found  in  Add.  tGS. 
30,669,  fi.  s8,  119,  158  ;  30.879.  fi-  55>  iio>  136 ;  Lift  of  WiihMa,  J.  AlmoD, 
iv.  143:  Will  of  Sarah  Wilkes,  P.C.C.  53,  Webster;  Wilkes's  Dimrj, 
passim;  PtMic  Aiutrtistr,  March  a8,  1771 :  Tru*  Bnton,  Dec.  jo,  1797. 
Also  her  nnmerotis  letters  in  the  Wilkes  MSS.  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  Aug.  i, 
1913- 
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Wilkes  spent  the  happiest  hours  of  her  life.    Of  aU  her 

grandchildren  the  tactful  Polly  was  her  prime  favoniite, 
having  been  her  confidant  since  childhood  in  everything 
rdating  to  her  celebrated  son,  and  she  often  sought  the  good 
offices  of  the  girl  when  she  desired  to  influence  the  father. 
Throu^  this  loving  alliance  the  deepest  affection  had 
always  existed  between  the  grandparent  and  the  grand- 
daughter. Intensely  proud  of  the  famous  John,  taking  an 
absorbing  interest  in  every  incident  of  his  career,  the  fond 
mother  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  protect  him  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  indiscretions,  never  failing  to  deliver  a 
^olesome  lecture  if  it  seemed  necessary.  In  sfnte  of  Ae 
frequent  difierences  of  opinion  Wilkes  was  a  devoted  son, 
never  lacking  in  attention  to  the  old  lady,  and  receiving 
her  opinions  with  filial  respect.  Althou^  he  may  not 
alwasrs  have  acknowledged  it,  he  was  grateful  for  her 
solidtude  and  generally  followed  her  advice. 

A  spkndid  letter,  ^diidi  led  him  to  break  his  connection 
with  the  notorious  Mrs.  Gardiner,  is  a  typical  example  of 
her  vigilance  and  outspokenness : 

"May  I  not  flatter  my  Sdf,"  she  wrote  to  him  from 
Hart  Street  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1771,  "  that  the  near 
connection  with  a  dear  Son  will  supersede  apologising  for 
the  free  Contents  of  this  Billet  ?  My  duty  and  affection 
will  not  suffer  me  silently  to  lament  your  present  very 
obnoxious  omduct  in  making  so  frequent  visits  to  the 
infamous  Mrs.  Gardiner,  unhappily  situated  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood.^ A  late  vi^t  in  your  Sheriff's  Chariot  (which 
has  been  repeated  too)  has  be^i  severely  censured,  but  not 
more  than  sudi  an  Insult  upon  Public  decency  merited  I 
My  Intdligence  came  from  Conduit  Street,  so  distant  has 
it  already  travelled.  A  Gentleman  and  Friend  to  the 
Public  Cause  then  address'd  you  with  an  admonition  not 
to  enter  that  House.  He  afterwards  expressed  his  concern 
>  Mn.  Gmrdioer  lived  in  a  hooM  at  tbe  corner  of  Charlotte  Street  and 
Tbomey  Street,  Bloomsbnry. 
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in  the  Strongest  and  most  Pathetic  Terms,  said  it  was  a 
dagger  to  his  heart.  The  populace  that  was  gather'd 
woidd  not  pennit  the  Blinds  to  be  drawn  up.  They  Hiss'd 
you,  as  a  detestation  of  you  entering  a  notorious  Bawdy 
Hoiise.     Vou  are  continually  observ'd  and  watch 'd,  as  is 

also  Mr. ,  no  stranger  to  you !     'Tis  true  that  I  have 

the  {Hty  of  the  Neighbourhood  (for  'tis  publickly  talked), 
which  in  this  case  is  a  sad  mortification.  I  see  the  fatal 
Consequences  from  the  loss  of  Popularity,  which  will  not 
only  disserve  the  best  of  causes,  but  even  ^nk  a  great  Patriot 
into  Contempt.  Many  of  the  Midling  Class  of  Pec^e 
(thank  Heaven)  revere  virtue  and  see  Vice  coimtaianced 
by  a  Mapstrate  with  dotiitle  abhorrence,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  suppress  it.  Let  me  now  Ccmjure  you,  with  the  most 
ardent  Parental  affection,  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  all  Infamous 
and  Ruinotis  Connections,  and  this  in  farticviar.  O  I  my 
Dear  Son  do  not  sacrifice  Temporal  and  Eternal  Fehdty 
to  any  Criminal  Indulgraices.  But  let  that  wisest  Gift 
Reason  regulate  and  subdue  Inordinate  Passions,  which  will 
be  the  Noblest  Trium[A  and  reward  you  with  Inexpressible 
Satisfaction  and  TranquilHty,  and  you  will  then  cause  a 
Mother's  Heart  to  Sing  for  Joy,  who  is  most  Affectionately 
jrours,  S.  Wilkes."' 

Three  years  later,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1784,  J(dm  \^^akes 
became  a  widower.  "  Mrs.  Wilkes  died  "  was  the  laconic 
entry  in  his  diary  on  the  date  in  question.  For  four  days 
he  dined  alone  with  his  daughter  or  took  a  solitary  mod 
at  Kensington  Gore,  entertaining  no  friends  until  tiie  8th 
of  the  month,  and  not  accepting  any  invitation  to  dinner 
for  a  fortnight.  During  the  space  of  six  months  he  wore 
mourning.  Beyond  these  conventional  observances  be 
showed  no  sign  of  sorrow.  Latterly,  since  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Meade,  the  ancient  animosity  between  the  incongm- 

1  Letter  of  Sanh  Wilkes,  dated  Oct,  33,  1771,  In  tbe  WUkes  HSS. 
■old  at  Sotheby's,  Aug.  i,  1913. 
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ous  pair  had  tost  much  of  its  bitterness,  and  there  had 
bem  several  false  nunours  of  a  reconciliation.  For  many 
years  PoUy  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  frequ^it  visits 
to  her  mother's  country  house  at  Clapham  with  her  father's 
approval,  while  Mrs.  Wilkes  sometimes  spoke  kindly  of  her 
husband  in  the  girl's  presence.  In  comparison  with  the 
acrimony  of  former  years  this  was  a  great  advance  in  mutual 
tolerance. 

The  death  of  Hrs.  Meade,  an  implacable  enemy  of  her 
son-in-law,  did  not  come  mitil  it  was  too  late  to  blot  out  the 
past,  and  her  vindictive  will  would  have  made  it  impossible 
under  any  circumstances  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel. 
To  the  pious  mind  of  Mrs.  Wilkes  the  constant  infidelities 
of  her  husband  were  the  deadliest  of  sins,  the  arrogance  of 
feminine  self-restraint  preventing  her  from  understanding 
that  a  man  who  is  deserted  by  his  wife  does  not  become 
necessarily  a  misogjrnist.  On  his  side  he  had  r^arded 
her  always  as  "  the  woman  in  the  world  the  most  unfit  for 
him,"  and,  while  |HX>fessing  to  hold  her  in  esteem,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  all  his  affection  had  vanished.  Many  years 
before  her  death  her  lethargy  had  grown  into  an  absolute 
disease,  for  even  in  summer  weather  and  when  in  perfect 
health  she  scarcely  ever  went  out  of  doors.  However  great 
the  faults  on  his  part,  V^ilkes  certainly  had  the  misfortune 
to  many  a  dull,  lazy,  and  onaffectionate  wife.* 

During  this  summer  there  was  grave  discord  in  th» 
Hayl^  family.  The  alderman  had  died  three  years  pre- 
viously, leaving  a  considerable  fortune  invested  in  business. 
In  the  administration  of  his  estate  "  tiie  brimstone  qualities  " 
of  his  widow  manifested  themselves  once  more  as  she  b^an 
to  quarrel  with  her  danghter  over  money  matters,  declining 
to  observe  the  terms  of  her  husband's  will.    For  in  the 

>  For  references  to  Hrs.  John  Wilkes,  see  Add.  HSS.  30,868,  fi.  154, 
173 ;  30>879.  fi-  30i  33,  36,  40,  ito;  Lift  of  Wilk»s,  J.  Almon,  iv.  164, 
389 ;  Letters  of  Wilkes  and  DeU,  April  36  and  Hay  3,  1737 ;  WUl  of 
Huy  Wilkes,  P.C.C.  395.  BockinKham ;  Tht  North  Briton  (W.  Bingley}, 
vol.  i..  Part  I,  p.  Ixxxvi. ;  Buroptatt  Magarine,  xndii.  17. 
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previons  antnmo  Hiss  Hayley  had  been  mairied  to 
Robert  Baker,  a  captain  in  the  Devon  Militia,  and  ha 
mother,  r^;arding  h^  stm-in-law  as  a  mere  fortune^ontei, 
tried  to  prevent  the  bride  from  gaining  possessicni  of  her 
inheritance.  A  lawsuit  ensued,  Captain  Balcer,  who  was 
deep  in  debt,  being  compelled  meanwhile  to  take  his  wife 
to  St.  Omer  to  escape  trcxa  his  creditors.  The  expectatioD 
of  a  grandchild  momentarily  softened  Mrs.  Hayley's  heart, 
and  upon  her  arrival  in  Boston,  vdiither  she  had  been  obliged 
to  sail  to  look  after  her  property,  she  sent  a  condliatoiy 
letter  and  a  [nresent  of  mtmey.  Bu^ess  worries,  however, 
detained  her  in  America,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  the 
young  couple  could  pay  tbeai  debts  and  return  to  En^and. 
Fortune  was  kind  to  thou  in  after  years,  greatly  to  the  joy 
of  Wilkes,  who  loved  his  "  sweet  niece,"  for  Captain  Baker 
earned  distinction  as  a  soldier  and  was  created  a  baronet.^ 
.''  By  bis  gallant  conduct  during  the  Gordon  Riota  Wlkes 
'  made  his  portion  as  Cbambortain  of  London  invulnaaUe 
]  to  all  attEUJc  for  many  years.  In  any  case  it  is  doubtful 
'  whether  the  ministerial  party  would  have  fdknved  the  bad  i 
example  tA  contesting  the  office  as  long  as  he  hdd  it  witli  j 
propriety,  and  as  he  proved  a  most  capable  manager  cA  the 
city  accounts,  there  were  no  grounds  for  opposing  his  annnal 
re-election.  Naturally,  a  host  of  sceptics  dei»ecated  the 
appointment  of  an  incorrigible  spendthrift  as  treasurer  of  the 
corporation,  the  fact  that  he  was  {daced  in  charge  of  "  the 
monies,  lands  and  goods,  of  the  city  ort^iands  "  eliciting  ftS 
the  old  insinuations  about  the  Foundling  HosiHtal.  With 
imperturbable  good-humour  Wilkes  merdy  lauf^ied  at  these 
ina^ble  aspersions. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  infamous  libd  against  yoa," 
demanded  an  indignant  friend,  "  in  to-day's  paper  ?  " 

*  Add.  us.  30,873,1.  as;;  rjb  SMof MMTUM,  W.  Bdoe,  1.  339 :  LMn 
ef  WiOts  to  kit  DoKtUtr,  h.  74,  iii.  83,  89,  147,  155 ;  Lifi  tf  Wiia, 
J.  Almcm,  V.  loS,  114;  Broka'a  PMTage;  G*wa»mmt's  Magmtim  (17S3). 
p.  804 ;  (1803),  Put  I,  p.  395  ;  Matyiamd  Jotmut,  Jane  4, 1784 ;  Vao*- 
ehusMs  SMhntl,  Hay  36,  17S4. 
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"  Yes,"  chuckled  Wilkes,  "  I've  just  been  writing  to  the 
printer  of  another  paper  to  copy  it." 

Once  a  political  ant^onist,  wishing  to  insult  him  in 
public,  accused  him  to  his  face  of  all  sorts  of  crimes.  After 
listening  patiently  to  the  tirade  Wilkes  bent  towards  his 
defamer  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  You  have  a  wretched  memory,"  he  observed,  plea- 
santly; "you  have  fivgotten  all  about  the  Foundling 
Hospital  1 "  1 

Wilkes  could  afford  to  laugh  at  his  enemies.  The  income 
of  his  office  was  a  splendid  one.  Altiunigh  be  did  not  re- 
ceive man  than  £500  per  annum  in  direct  payments  frcnn 
the  dty  his  emduments  amotmted  to  more  than  £1500  a 
year,  the  perquisites  of  the  post  compensating  for  the 
smallness  of  the  salary.  Since  aU  the  revenues  of  the  cor- 
pOTation  passed  through  his  account  there  was  often  a 
lai^  balance  in  his  hands,  and  the  opportunities  of  sub- 
scribing for  Government  loans  on  favooraUe  terms  were 
innumerable.  Like  ministerial  pa^asters  and  army  com- 
missaries in  those  easy  times  the  Quunberlain  o<  Ixindon 
was  entitled  to  the  profits  of  this  stock-jobbing,  itrtiile  be 
ran  no  risk  in  inviting  public  money  in  puMic  funds. 
Whenever  there  was  a  balance  in  the  dty  treasury  he  was 
able  to  make  hicrative  deals  in  Navy  and  \^ctualling  Bills 
or  Long  and  Short  Annuities.*  Little  wonder  that  he 
described  his  office  as  "  a  post  adequate,  after  the  payment 
oi  my  debts,  to  every  wish  I  can  form  at  53 :  profit,  patron- 
age, and  extensive  usefulness,  with  rank  and  dignity."  * 

*  Atfilw  AhinHiti;  Oct  s6,  1774 ;  EwopMm  Hagttimt,  xwriii.  337 : 
cf.  Lttltn  •/  Jfr*.  D*lmy,  v.  495-  The  duties  of  the  OwmberUin  ore 
•etIorthiiiIfMfory0/L0MJas,B.LMnbert,lii.3i3,334:  HiOory of LonAm, 
J.  Entick,  ui.  338,  338. 

*  UtUri  of  H.  WtdpoU  (Toynbm),  zL  66 ;  Oty  Account  Book  lot 
■7S9-90,  fl.  153,  376,  304  ;  Aconmta  of  John  WUkos,  Ch&mbeiiAlD  of  Otf 
of  Lcmdon  for  1794,  1793,  1796,  Undty  ftunlgfaed  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Sharpe 
from  the  Acconnt  Books  at  GnUdhall ;  Report  of  Cooiinlttee  for  Letting 
the  aty  Lands  on  June  30,  1801 ;  LtUtn  of  WUktt  to  hit  DmtigUtr,  iU. 
to-3, 141. 

■  Ufa  <^  Witkn,  J.  Almon,  v.  37. 
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At  the  same  time  he  was  careful  to  do  nothing  iir^^ular, 
relying  meticulously  upon  precedent  in  all  bis  mraietaiy 
dealings,  keeping  his  accounts  in  perfect  order,  knowing 
full  well  that  many  of  his  old  enemies  were  eager  to  accuse 
him  of  peculation.  A  Scottish  common-coundllfH-,  named 
John  Cowley,  soon  established  himself  as  a  peamanoit 
censor,  criticising  all  the  financial  statements  of  the  Chamber- 
lain per^stently,  but  notwithstanding  the  most  watchful 
surveillance  he  was  never  able  to  lay  his  finger  upon  a  flaw.' 
Many  of  bis  colleagues  also  were  disi^eased  that  Wilkes 
should  remain  an  alderman,  it  having  been  always  the 
cust(»n  hitherto  for  the  Chamberlain  to  resign  his  gown.* 
With  these  exceptions  little  hostile  criticism  was  raised. 
In  every  respect  Wilkes  proved  a  most  efficient  city 
treasurer,  none  of  his  predecessors  having  been  more  r^nlar 
in  attending  to  their  duties,  or  dischai^ing  them  with  such 
patient  thoroughness.  It  was  apparent,  moreover,  that  his 
personality  conferred  an  unusual  distincticm  upon  the 
office.* 

In  one  particular  he  could  display  his  irrepressiUe 
humour  without  loss  of  dignity.  Every  mining,  except 
diiring  the  vacations,  the  Chamberlain  held  a  court  tea  the 
enrolling  of  apprentices,  and  the  daily  homilies  that  Wilkes 
addressed  to  the  youths  who  came  before  him,  though 
spoken  with  the  most  solemn  gravity,  were  full  of  ddicious 
drollery.  More  than  a  generation  lata:  Qiarles  Mathews, 
the  great  mimic,  was  able  to  convulse  an  audience  by 
giving  an  imitation  of  the  late  John  Wilkes  adnumishing  a 
small  boy>  One  of  these  apprentices  himself,  a  stage- 
struck  lad  named  Thcnnas  Dibdin,  who  laid  a  complaint  at 

>  GtntUmat's  Magarin*  (1768),  p.  539 ;  (1833),  Put  II,  p.  473 ;  Tki 
OracU,  Dec.  30,  1797;  Mormng  Post,  March  34,  1786;  Jniw  30,  lySS; 
Jan.  12,  Feb.  19,  1791 ;  April  4, 1794. 

■  Morning  Post,  June  14,  1791. 

*  Life  of  WilliK,  J.  Abnos,  iv,  300;  LttUrs  of  Wilkttto  Am  Dtmgkttr, 
i.  111. 

*  Diwy  0/  Otabb  Robimtom,  ii,  339 :  cf.  Tkt  World,  Dec.  31,  17S7. 
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the  Chamberlain's  office  because  his  master  had  thrashed 
him  for  playing  with  a  toy  theatre  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  at  work,  has  described  how  the  spectators  in  court 
used  to  appreciate  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  old  patriot. 
And  as  Wilkes  was  making  peace  between  the  aggrieved 
yooth  and  his  choleric  master  young  Dibdin  noticed  that 
"while  the  worthy  magistrate  exhorted  Sir  William  he 
a|^)eared  to  be  looking  full  at  me  ;  and  while  he  admonished 
me  his  eyes  seemed  fixed  on  Sir  Wlliam."  ^ 

After  the  death  of  Rockingham  in  the  summer  of  1782 
a  slow  but  sure  metamori^iosis  b^an  to  take  place  in  the 
political  opinions  of  John  Wilkes.  A  gradual  estrangement 
from  Charles  Fox  so<mi  tn'ought  about  a  compbte  severance 
of  old  ties.  Up  to  the  end  of  X781  he  had  been  one  of 
the  most  toyal  su[^)orters  of  the  member  for  Westminster, 
appearing  on  his  [^tfomis  and  acquiescing  in  his  leader- 
ship.* Then,  within  the  space  of  twelve  months,  Fox  was 
respcnsiUe  for  three  acts,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Wilkes, 
were  wholly  aKen  to  Whig  principles.  He  tried  to  prevent  / 
the  resolution  concerning  the  Middlesex  election  from  being  ' 
ezpnnged  from  the  Journals  of  the  House.  He  Tetired  '' 
from  office  because  he  disapproved  of  Shelbume  as  Rock- 
ingham's successor,  althou^  the  ministry  was  confronted 
with  the  mi^ty  task  of  making  peace  with  America. 
Finally,  he  rent  the  party  in  twain  by  a  coalhion  with  Lead 
North,  the  late  Tory  Premier.  It  seemed  to  Wilkes  that 
the  last  of  the  old  Whigs  had  died  with  their  late  leader, 
and  that  independence  more  than  ever  before  must  in 
future  be  bis  mitier.  At  the  same  time  he  began  to  be  a 
regular  attends  at  the  king's  levee.* 

Within  a  few  months  he  was  acting  in  vicdent  opposi- 
tion  to  the  coalition  Government  under  Lord  North,  which 

■  Remimitetnat  of  TkomM  Dibii»,  i.  3^33. 

■  AforwtMf  Post,  F«b.  4,  1780 ;  Mormmf  Utratd,  Dec  it,  1781. 

*  Mormng  Htrald,  Aog.  10  and  38,  Nov.  13,  1783 ;  Jan.  28,  Feb.  37, 
March  15,  April  8,  1783  ;  LttUri  of  WiUtit  to  kia  DatitkUr,  i.  134  ;  Uf» 
0/  WilAts,  J.  Almon,  iv.  343. 
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had  driven  Lord  Shelbaroe  oat  oi  office.  Fiom  Uie  first 
he  had  regarded  it  as  a  "  monstrous,  tumatural  union  of 
incongruous,  discordant  particles  that  could  tmly  be  broo^t 
to  co^esce  iot  the  division  of  the  public  spcnls,"  and  when 
Fox,  as  Secretaty  of  State,  introduced  his  India  Bin 
Wlkes  was  <Hie  of  the  most  vehement  critics  of  the  new 
measure.'  Beyond  all  doubt  his  ainceiity  was  unqoesdra- 
able,  whatever  may  have  been  the  value  of  his  judgment 
In  bis  opinion  the  proposed  act  was  a  vic^titm  of  the  Charter 
of  John  Cfxnpany,  while  it  left  the  patrmage  of  India  a 
prey  to  the  greediness  of  factioL  It  seemed  to  him  that 
Lend  N(M^,  vbo  had  striven  to  crush  the  freedom  of 
America,  was  prompting  bis  colleague  in  a  sinister  design 
against  the  tiboties  of  the  Anglo-In£an.*  A  strong  vdn  of 
imperialism,  moreover,  the  heritage  of  his  eariy  intercoaise 
with  Pitt,  influ^Ked  Wilkes's  sympathies.  The  5[dendid 
deeds  of  Warren  Hastings  had  fired  his  imagination,  and 
he  bdieved  that  in  order  to  preserve  our  empue  in  tbe 
East  Parliament  must  be  loyal  to  the  traditims  of  the  great 
{tfoconsol.*  Holding  such  views,  he  rejoiced  m  the  ova- 
throw  of  Fox  and  North,  welcoming  the  s^ipointment  of  the 
youi^er  Pitt  as  Prime  Minister. 

Early  in  the  new  year  he  was  favoured  with  a  nniqne 
opportunity — dissociated  ostensibly  from  party  politics— d 
emphasising  his  approval  of  the  youthful  Kvmior.  When 
the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London  was  presented  to  Pitt 
at  Grocer's  Hall  on  the  z8th  of  Fetnuary  it  became  tbe 
duty  oi  the  Qiamberlain  to  make  the  official  spee<^  As 
always  oa  such  occadons  Wilkes  delivered  an  admirabk 
oration.  At  his  first  reference  to  the  name  of  CSiatham 
tfis  voice  trembled  and  bis  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for,  not- 
withstanding the  lamentaMe  termination  of  their  friendship, 

'  Parltameiaaty  HiOory,  xidv.  ii-3& ;  Spteits  of  Mr.  Wilkn,  p.  39); 
Hi»t.  oKd  Poa.  M*ms.  of  Sir  N.  W.  WraxM  (Whuttey),  iii.  178 :  Monaf 
Htrald,  Dec.  9.  1783. 

*  SpMctus  of  Mr.  WiOts,  p.  389. 

■  SpMChti  of  Mr.  WUhtt,  p.  379. 
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he  never  lost  his  old  reverence  for  his  great  leader.^    "  The  \ 
administration  of  your  noble  father  gave  us  security  at  C 
home,"  he  contini^  in  the  impedalist  style  of  which  he 
was  so  fond,  "  carried  the  glory  of  this  naticm  to  the  utmost 
height  abroad,  and  extended  the  bounds  of  the  £mi»re  to 
countries  where  the  Roman  eagle  never  flew."  * 

Naturally,  many  of  his  supporters  were  indignant  that 
he  should  tolerate  a  minister  nominated  by  the  Idng, 
alleging  that  his  oppo6iti<m  to  the  India  Bill  was  caused 
t^  the  fear  iA  (rffending  the  Gty  of  LcndcMi*  At  the  general 
election  following  the  disstdotion  of  Parliament  a  three- 
cornered  fight  took  place  for  the  Fe{n:esentation  of  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  Wilkes  appeared  as  a  jcunt  candidate  with 
William  H^waring,  one  of  the  "  King's  friends,"  while 
George  Byng,  his  late  cdleague,  opposed  him.  At  no  time 
daring  the  contest  was  bis  triumph  ever  in  doubt.  Relying 
upon  the  old  familiar  battle-cries  of  shorter  Paihaments 
and  a  reform  of  the  House  of  CcHnmons  he  gained  an  easy 
victory  over  the  partisans  of  the  coalition,  his  nominee 
being  elected  with  him.  A  scrutiny,  [vompted  by  the 
disappdnted  Byng,  was  unsuccessful* 

The  appearance  of  Wilkes  among  the  suppcnrters  of  the 
king  and  Pitt  in  their  contest  with  Fox  and  North — in 
which  as  heretofore  he  was  on  the  popular  side — delighted 
the  hnmorists  exceedingly.  Squibs  and  caricatures  were 
scattered  broadcast,  and  one  of  the  latter,  representing 
George  the  Third  in  the  act  of  embracing  the  old  agitator. 


of  CluMam,  J,  Almon,  tU.  362 ;  Uirabtat^i  L*H*rs  durimg 
kU  RmitUnct  t«  BitgUnd,  i.  95  ;  Buropetm  3fafMitM,  xxxiij.  329. 

>  Sptekas  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  p.  441  ;  Loudon't  RoU  of  Fams  (Cassell) ; 
Tomm  amd  Cowmtry  Uagnitu  (1784),  p.  164 ;  Jfomtag  Post,  March  i  and  10, 
1784. 

■  Morning  PoO,  Jan.  27, 1784 :  Add.  US.  30,893,  f,  68. 

*  RtPrumtatiw  History  of  Grtmt  BHUmi,  T.  H.  B.  Oldfleld,  )v.  180 ; 
Lift  ofB.  AfotofM,  p.  363  ;  Add.  MSS.  30,895,  ff.  58,  59, 61,  70,  72  ;  Public 
AiattisT,  April  34,  27,  May  j,  1784;  Gtntltmam'*  Magtuin*  (1784), 
p.  381  ;  cf.  Utitrt  of  Wiilu*  to  his  DattgUtr,  itl.  11,  12,  106;  William 
Pitt  amd  NationtU  Rtoival,  J.  Hcdland  Rom,  p.  171.  The  fignres  were  : 
WiUiaai  UainwariiQ  3117,  Jfrtm  Wilkes  1858,  George  Byng  17B7. 
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exfuressed  v^y  neatly  the  sentimeat  of  the  hour.*    At  last 

both  the  monarch  and  the  subject  might  have  exclaimed,  in 

the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson  at  a  similar  reconciliation,  "  the 

!  contest  is  now  over."     Once  at  a  levee  the  king,  who 

I  frequently  had  a  chat  with  his  former  enemy,  happoied  to 

/  mention  the  name  of  Sergeant  Glynn. 

I        "  Sir,"  replied  Wilkes,  with  perfect  nonchalance,  "  he  was 

no  friend  of  mine.    He  was  a  VTiUdte,  which  I  never  was."  ■ 

While  dining  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  now 

on  very  bad  terms  with  his  father,  Wilkes  was  called  vpoa 

for  a  toast.     Without  a  moment's  hedtation  be  gave  "  the 

King  and  long  life  to  him." 

"  Since  when  have  you  become  so  Ic^al  ?  "  sneered  the 
unfilial  prince,  laughing. 

"  Ever  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  knowing  jour 
Royal  Highness,"  replied  Wilkes,  accompanying  the  re- 
proach with  a  respectful  bow.* 

One  day  as  he  was  walking  along  the  street  an  (M 
woman  cried  out,  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty," 

"  Be  quiet,  you  old  fool,"  growled  the  ex-demagogue. 
"  That's  an  over  long  ago."  * 

Political  opponents  ridiculed  his  apostasy  in  a  hundred 
satires,  the  following  effusion  being  attributed  to  Sheri- 
dan : — 

"  Johnny  Wilkes,  Johnny  Wilkes, 
Thou  greatest  of  bilks. 
How  changed  are  the  notes  you  now  sing  I 
Your  famed  Forty-five 
Is  Prerogative, 
And  your  blasphemy  '  God  save  the  King.'  "  ' 

*  Caricaturt  History  o/tAe  Georges,  J.  Wright,  p.  314. 

■  Life  ofLordEidon,  H.  Twiss,  ii.  356. 

■  Tha  CoHfte  of  EtH'ope,  H.  Swinbnnie,  i.  399 :  Life  of  Lord  EUUm, 
H.  Twiss,  ii.  355 ;  Ewropeait  Mafa/nne,  xxxiii.  336 ;  cf.  Lilerary  AtuedoUt, 
E.  H.  Barker,  ii.  10. 

*  The  Bedford  Correspondence,  iti.  ja. 

*  Life  of  SheriiMt,  T.  Moore,  it.  81 ;  Menu,  of  Thomas  Moore,  ii.  31 1. 
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With  a  great  man's  reverence  fen'  the  greatness  of  another 
Wilkes  bad  unbounded  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the 
young  Premier.  "  Mr.  Pitt  is  greatly  improved  as  an 
orator,"  he  declared,  a  month  after  Parliament  had  met. 
"  He  has  more  smoothness  and  grace,  more  Attic  laugh 
and  easy  irony,  without  the  sharpness  and  gall  of  the  last 
session.  Mr.  Fox's  power  declines  hourly."  A  week  later 
he  was  rejoicing  in  the  discomfiture  of  Uie  enemy.  "  The 
great  majority  of  the  present  administration  has  driven  the 
Opposition  almost  to  despair,  while  Mr.  Fox  loses  his  temper 
more  and  more  every  day."  To  the  financial  pdicy  of  the 
new  Government  he  gave  his  cordial  api^oval.  "  Mr.  Pitt 
is  greatly  extolled,"  he  observed  on  the  eve  of  the  Budget, 
"  for  his  late  proposition  to  abolish  smuggling  and  lay  an 
adequate  duty  on  windows.  ...  He  establishes  himself 
mens  and  more  in  the  hearts  of  the  people."  ^ 

For  the  most  part  he  continued  to  observe  his  habit  of 
silence,  only  addressing  the  House  occa^onally  in  a  brief 
speech.  It  was  not  until  three  years  later  that  he  was  . 
constrained  at  length  to  intervene  in  a  notable  debate, 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  calling  forth  a  last  * 
<»ation.  Believing  that  this  illustrious  friend  was  the 
victim  of  "  the  same  envious  faction  "  that  had  persecuted 
his  noble  friend  Rodney,  he  turned  upon  the  accusers  in 
his  wrath,  animated  by  all  the  old  fire  and  passion  that 
had  borne  him  through  the  great  battles  of  former  times. 
He  was  an  old  man  now,  old  beyond  his  years.  The  scanty 
locks,  brushed  neatly  over  his  fra^ead,  were  crusted  with 
powder  to  conceal  his  baldness.  Gean  white  ruffles  and  an 
embroidered  vest  were  in  strange  contrast  with  his  faded 
red  coat.  The  heavy  jaw  hung  down  truculently,  and  as  he 
spoke  the  husky  voice  swelled  into  a  hoarse  note  of  in- 
dignation. He  was  defending  a  friend  and  preaching  the 
gospel  of  imperialism,  and  he  felt  the  inspiraticm  of  a 
great  cause. 

<  LttltTt  of  Wiikts  to  his  DmifhUr,  iii.  33,  37,  6i. 
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//  The  nnjastness  of  the  impeachment  was  the  viudebiBdai 
of  his  ^xech.  "  The  late  Goveroor-General  of  Bengal  has 
been  frtqaently,  by  a  light  honourable  gentleman,  cosn- 
pared  to  the  Roman  Pnetor  of  Sicdly,  Venes.  The  fairness 
of  the  compaiison  has  not,  I  believe,  been  so  much  thoa^t 
of  as  an  indirect  and  aty  coiap. 
amnfig  us.  He  imagined  that 
natm^y  lead  the  mind  to  the 
CiceiD,  our  prototype,  the  aocu 
ccmqiTehend  the  justness  of  1 
peachment  of  Veires  evecy  dt 
except  Sjrracuse  and  Iteaian 
peadunent  of  the  late  Govemc 
annotmced  to  the  poblic  ab< 
are  the  petitioiis  to  this  Hou! 
town  or  village,  ox  the  most 
or  even  an  individual  in  all 
that  no  man  was  ever  more  ' 
than  Mr.  Hastings.  His  dep 
the  natives  and  Europeans  a 
gave  him  eveiy  public  and  p 
and  esteem  as  their  common  h 
tary  tribute  of  tears  was  paid 
reserved  for  a  faction  and  j 
hdd  OS  out  to  the  ridicule  of  m 
inquisition,  this  persecution  i 
peachment."* 

It  was  acclaimed  a  superlative  speech,  the  best  that  he 
.  had  ever  delivered,  though  it  is  strange  that  he,  of  all  mm. 
n^lected  to  affirm  the  unanswerable  truth  that  whenevcf 
the  l^islature  has  attempted  to  usurp  the  functions  ai  the 
judiciary  it  has  always  committed  a  political  blimder  and 
generally  has  been  guilty  of  the  gravest  injustice. 

'  SpMth  af  air.  WMts,  Mar  9,  1787;  PmrHtmmOary  HitUtry,  z»L 
itoi,  iiu  :  Hut.  »nd  PotL  Mtms.  <^  Sir  N.  W.  WroMM  (WbcftOe^, 
V.  3-3  ;  TA<  Wotld,  May  lo,  1787  ;  Gnthman't  Magatin*  (17S7),  Put  11, 
p.  1134 ;  Ewfoptam  Magtuim*,  xi.  41J. 
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Although  Hastings  and  Rodney  were  his  bosom  friends, 
and  he  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  hooaes  of  the  great, 
Wlkes  did  not  neglect  his  little  circle  of  old  acquaintances. 
In  Prince's  Court  itself  Aere  were  his  neighbours,  Colonel 
and  His.  Gordon — with  whom  both  he  and  Pdly  dined  mrac 
often  than  with  anyone  dse — and  an  old  lady  named  Mrs. 
Smith,  one  of  his  most  ai^iredattve  gossips.  Of  the  Hdi- 
neox  family  he  was  as  fmd  as  ever,  both  he  and  bis  daughter 
paying  much  attention  to  "  the  widow,"  who  di^dded  her 
time  between  Bath  and  Laadoa,  separated  from  her  htisband. 
Betsy,  the  prettiest  of  the  girls,  was  now  married  to  Sir 
William  Bumaby,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  yrbo  was  as  much 
attached  to  Wilkes  as  his  young  wife.  With  BIr.  and  Hra. 
Swinbnme,  Qie  happy  pair  to  wbtmi  be  had  sent  the 
pheasant,  be  was  om  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  for,  being 
great  travellers,  tbey  knew  many  of  bis  continental  ac- 
quaintances. Mademoiselle  D'Ecn,  as  he  dubbed  him, 
was  often  his  guest,  and  also  Edmund  Dayrell,  the  dd 
henchman  of  Lord  Temple.  Almost  eveiy  day,  vrbea  he 
did  not  dine  out,  he  bad  friends  to  dinner.* 

For  many  years  Wlkes  had  been  anxjoos  to  possess  a 
residence  in  the  Isle  of  ^j^ht,  but  it  was  not  until  the  qning 
of  1788  that  he  discovered  one  that  was  suitable.  It  was 
a  tiny  two-storied  bouse,  standing  alone  on  the  gcnse- 
covered  downs  above  the  sea  in  the  midst  oi  Sandown  Bay, 
half  a  mile  nearer  to  Sbanklin  than  the  fort,  with  an  open 
view  of  the  expaanve  shore  as  far  as  the  clifis  on  either  side. 
There  were  only  a  few  rooms  in  the  little  dwelling,  but  it 
had  a  picturesque  exterior  with  its  latticed  windows  and 
creeper-clad  walls,  and  Wilkes,  fesdnated  1^  the  wind- 
swept utuation  and  the  beautiful  coast,  fell  in  love  with 
it  at  first  sight.  Before  leaving  he  tried  to  persuade 
Colonel  BarkOT,  the  owner  of  the  property,  to  give  him  a 
lease  of  Sandham  Cottage  for  twraty-ooe  years,  and  suc- 

>  VTilkn'a  Diary,  vid»  Add.  MSS.  30.866,  mad  WUkn's  Lilt  of 
AidrtiiM,  vU$  Add.  MSS.  y>.8»3,  iMstim. 
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ceeded  in  obtaining  one  of  fourteen.    It  was  agreed  that 
he  should  take  possession  at  once.' 

With  his  usual  energy  he  tost  no  time  in  trying  to  improve 
his  little  home.  Having  acquired  about  four  acres  of  land 
he  was  at^  to  gratify  his  taste  for  landscape  gardening, 
though  handicapped  greatly  by  the  bairenness  of  the  soil. 
In  a  httle  while  he  had  altered  the  property  beyond  recog- 
nition. Yotmg  shrubberies  of  stunted  trees  were  struggling 
against  the  gale,  and  an  apple  orchard  blossomed  abund- 
antly. A  broad  grass  walk,  over  a  himdred  yards  in  length, 
with  seats  and  arbours  here  and  there,  stretched  along  the 
front  of  the  house,  parallel  with  the  shore.  Winding  paths 
with  herbaceous  borders  cut  their  way  through  the  bracken 
and  furze-bushes  of  the  heath.  A  huge  pond,  well  stocked 
with  fish,  adjoined  a  prdific  kitchen-garden,  and  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  grounds,  beneath  a  httle  grove  of 
cypresses  and  weeping  willows,  there  stood  a  Doric  colnmn, 
bearing  the  porphyry  um  presented  by  Winckelmann, 
engraTOd  with  a  Latin  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Chailes 
Qiurchill.  Within  the  ped^tal,  v^ch  was  made  of  oak, 
the  old  jester  kept  a  fine  stock  of  port  wine,  whispering  to 
the  fri^ds  whom  he  allowed  to  taste  it  that  he  could  not 
possiUy  ofier  a  better  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  dead  poet 
Everyone  agreed  that  he  had  succeeded  in  making  a  very 
fine  garden  on  the  wind-swept  downs  of  Sandown  Bay.* 
,  A  great  lover  of  birds  Wilkes  kept  a  menagerie  of  all  ■ 
(sorts,  building  several  large  aviaries  in  various  parts  of  the 
grounds.  There  was  a  spacious  "  pheasantry,"  of  «duch  be 
was  very  jHoud,  and  a  long  "  gallery  "  contained  a  hetero- 
geneous cc^ection  of  fowls.  Dovecotes  were  dotted  about  in 
profusion,  «4iile  to  attract  the  wild  birds  boxes,  fuU  of  cam, 
hung  from  every  tree.     Little  flocks  of  pigeons  were  always 

'  Add.  MSS.  30,873,  fl.  91,  93,  96,  113  ;  30,874,  I.  35 ;  Lift  of  WiUttt, 
J.  Mmoa,  V.  78;  UtUn  of  Wilk»s  to  hit  DmifUtr,  iv.  1-3;  WUk«s'i 
Diary,  Hay  30,  1788. 

*  (hnOsmam's  iiofatiM*  {1794).  Fart  U,  pp.  779-So ;  (1804),  I^trt  I, 
p.  17 :   (1S05),  Put  I,  pp.  54-6 ;  Ewoptan  Magatins,  xxxjii.  131-3,  163. 
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strutting  over  the  sloping  lawns,  or  looking  down  from  the 
house-tops.  Whenever  these  were  admired  by  a  visitor 
Wilkes  always  spcdce  of  his  difficulty  in  getting  them  to 
stay  with  him. 

"  I  bought  my  pigetms  in  England  and  Ireland  and 
France,"  he  observed  sorrowfully,  "  but  they  all  flew  away. 
Then,  at  last,"  he  added  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  I  got 
some  from  Scotland.    They  never  returned."  * 

Of  aU  the  new  erections  in  the  garden  of  Sandham  Cottage 
the  strangest  by  far  were  two  spacious  pavihons,  made 
of  canvas  floorcloth,  manufactured  at  the  Knightsbrldge 
factory,  a  fashionable  form  of  construction  at  that  period. 
The  larger  of  the  two,  a  room  eight  jrards  in  length  over- 
looking the  sea,  full  of  rare  china  and  costly  fumiture,  was 
dedicated  to  the  incomparaUe  Polly,  an  inscription  on  the 
wall  announcing  that  it  had  been  erected  "  To  Filial  Piety 
and  Blary  Wilkes."  In  the  other,  which  was  known  as  the 
Tuscan  room,  painted  a  dead  white,  there  was  a  numerous 
collectlcm  of  engravings  and  some  beautiful  satin-wood 
chairs.  Although  only  habitable  in  the  summer  time,  these 
airy  apartments  were  invaluable  when  he  wished  to  entertain 
his  friends.* 

In  this  lonely  little  place  near  Sandown  F<h^ — his 
"  villakin  "  as  he  called  it — ^Wilkes  took  the  most  intense 
fxide,  visiting  it  often  twice  a  year,  and  living  there  for  two 
months  every  summer.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Arnold  and  little 
Harriet  would  keep  him  company  for  a  part  of  his  holiday, 
after  which  Polly  would  come  to  stay  with  him,  never 
arriving,  however,  until  the  others  had  departed.     Never 

'  Homing  Post,  Jnly  14,  1791 ;  Bteordt  of  Uy  Z-if;  ].  Ta^IaT,  i.  iia; 
Lift  of  Fr*d«riek  RtynoUs,  u.  103 ;  cf.  Add.  US5.  30.873,  f.  173 ;  30,874, 

■  Th»  ItU  of  WifU,  E.  Boncher  Jtunes,  U,  542-7 ;  History  of  tkt  IsU 
of  WifU,  W.  H.  D.  Aduns,  pp.  203-4  !  ^ow o/'J^  ^t'*  "f  ^HK  ]■  HasseU, 
U.  si-3 ;  A  DueripHom  of  ti*  IsU  of  WigU,  H.  C.  Eoglefidd,  Plate  XIX  ; 
Diariet  of  Mrs.  P.  L.  Powyt,  pp.  365-A ;  Ettroptam  Magtuitu,  xxjdit.  131  ; 
Gmtfmtm'f  Maftuim  <t794).  Fart  II,  p.  779 :  Add.  USS.  30673,  &■  111-98 ; 
30874,  ff.  10-83. 
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at  ai^  period  of  his  life  bad  Wlkes  been  hap^oer  than  now, 
never,  (m  the  whole,  had  be  been  in  better  health.  Wth 
I  an  am[de  income,  free  from  all  anxieties  for  the  future,  and 
the  favourite  of  a  host  of  friends,  he  was  not  the  least  re- 
gretful that  he  had  become  an  extinct  volcano. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  END 

1788-1797 

WHEN  the  king  was  talcen  Ul,  and  it  seemed  un- 
likely that  he  would  recover  bis  reason,  Wilkes 
passed  through  a  period  of  much  anxiety. 
Fot  him  the  pcditical  situation  was  full  of 
menace.  If  a  Regency  were  estaUished  it  was  [Hxtbahle 
that  he  would  lose  his  seat  in  Paiiiament,  and  possibly  be 
deposed  from  the  office  of  Chambeilain.  From  his  pcnnt 
of  view  it  was  most  important  diat  the  Prince  of  Wales 
^Kiuld  not  be  invested  with  the  royal  authority,  for  in  such 
a  contingency  it  was  inevitaUe  that  Fox  would  come  into 
power.  Although  stttl  claiming  a  nominal  independence, 
WHkes's  political  fortunes  were  bound  up  with  those  of  Pitt  I 
and  the  Ttnies,  and  it  was  certain  that  his  old  allies  would  I 
be  ^ad  to  punish  him  for  his  apostasy.*  ' 

During  the  three  months  that  the  king's  malady  was 
at  its  hdght,  Polly  Wlkes  was  staying  in  Paris  on  a  long 
visit  to  her  old  friend,  Madame  La  Valfi^,  Duchesse  de 
Chastillon,  and  all  through  the  momentous  winter  she 
received  ibe  latest  bulletins  from  her  father,  who  was  ever 
on  the  watcA  for  news  of  the  royal  invalid.  Upon  each 
favourable  symptom  he  dwelt  jc^ously,  as  thou^  he  were 
amtoondng  the  ctmvalescence  of  a  bdoved  rdative,  "  thank- 
ing Heaven  "  when  there  was  improvement,  exulting  greatly 
when  the  patient  slept  or  was  able  to  take  food.  "  The 
stories  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  youngest  Princess,"  he 

I  WiUcM  ]adned  with  Fox  in  oppoBiiig  tke  Shop  Tkx  ta  1797.    Vide 
GtmOtnum't  Jr<v«nw,  vol.  Ivit,  Fart  I,  p.  144. 
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wrote  in  a  burst  of  feeling,  "  are  so  afiectiiig  that  I  have 
not  courage  to  transcribe  them."  *  A  very  difio^nt  WiUces 
indeed  th^  sentimentalist  -who  paid  "  the  voluntary  tribute 
of  tears "  to  the  pathos  of  royal  domesticity  from  the 
malicious  author  of  "  No.  45."  The  jest  of  his  revdutionaiy 
days  that  "  he  loved  the  King  so  well  that  he  hoped  never 
to  see  another  "  no  longer  had  a  double  meaning.* 

As  long  as  the  illness  of  George  the  Third  lasted  the 
struggle  between  the  two  parties  was  a  desperate  one.  On 
the  one  side  Fox  contended  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
"  an  inherit  right  to  assume  the  rdns  of  Government," 
while  Pitt,  who  distrusted  the  heir-apparent  utterly,  used 
all  his  endeavours  to  make  the  R^ency  conditional.  Stak* 
ing  everything  upon  the  chance  of  the  king's  recovery  the 
Prime  Minister  proposed  to  curb  the  authority  of  the  Prince 
t^  withholding  his  right  to  make  peers  and  give  places. 
The  motives  of  both  protagonists  were  obvious.  Fox,  a 
friend  of  the  Prince,  was  eager  for  office ;  Pitt,  knowing  that 
he  would  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  the  R^ent  was  appointed, 
was  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  the  invalid  monarch.  At  last 
whm,  aftar  many  weeks  of  stormy  debate,  the  Regency 
Bill  bad  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  the  king  began 
to  recover  rapidly,  and  Wilkes  wrote  gleefully  to  his  daughter 
to  tell  her  the  good  news.* 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  great  crisis,  when  it  se«ned 
as  if  the  Government  was  doomed.  Lord  Chancellor  Thmlow 
had  been  guilty  of  strange  duplicity  towards  his  colleagues. 
Altering  into  negotiations  with  Fox  he  agreed  to  give  his 
support  to  an  unrestricted  Regency,  provided  that  be 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  woolsack  under  the  new 
ministry.  Later,  when  the  reports  of  the  king's  ccmdition 
were  becoming  more  hopeful,  he  deemed  it  wise  to  change 

■  IMts  of  Wilkn  to  hU  Dauglitn,  iii.  334,  336,  339,  34a,  343,  34S, 
353,  364, 269,  373,  388,  310,  337,  333  ;  cf.  Tlu  World,  Jan.  i,  3, 9,  and  39, 
1789. 

■  Btccrit  of  My  Lift,  J.  Taylor,  i.  114. 

■  History  of  Enflamd,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  v.  96-147. 
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his  attitude.  In  a.  speech  on  the  15th  of  December  he 
warmly  endorsed  the  policy  of  Rtt,  and  amazed  the  House 
of  Lords  by  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears.  "  When  I  fcarget 
my  King."  he  blubbered  in  a  fulsome  peroration,  "  may 
my  God  forget  me  I  " 

"  God  forget  you,"  muttered  Wlkes,  who  was  at  his 
cottage  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  when  he  heard  of  the  outburst 
of  the  treacherous  ChancellOT,  "  He'll  see  you  damned 
first  I  "  » 

Wilkes  found  many  congenial  neighbours  in  his  island 
home.  Five  miles  to  the  south-west  in  the  beautiful  park  of 
Appuldurcomb  dwelt  a  gentle  connoisseur,  named  Sir  Richard 
Worsley,  whose  spacious  mansion  was  filled  with  statues, 
gems,  and  bassi-relievi,  a  wonderful  museum  of  classic  art. 
Knighton  House,  a  picturesque  Elizabethan  pile  on  Brading 
Down,  was  the  residence  of  George  Maurice  Bissett,  happily 
married  now,  but  a  few  years  previously  the  co-respondent 
of  a  notorious  divorce  case  in  which  bis  dilettante  neighbour 
was  the  petitioner.  Sir  Nash  Grose,  a  judge  of  the  King's 
Bench,  was  the  owner  of  the  Priory,  and  Sir  'Wlliam 
Oglander  lived  at  Ntmwell,  the  seat  of  his  family  since  the 
Conquest.  Nearer  than  these  were  the  Rev.  Hr.  Hewson, 
incumbent  of  Shanklin,  and  Captain  Field,  the  commander 
of  Sandown  Fort.  Everyone  lavished  hospitality  upon 
Wilkes,  who  was  alwajrs  giving  dinner-parties  himself  at 
the  "  villakin."  • 

In  the  summer  that  he  acquired  his  cottage  by  the  sea 
Wilkes  published  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  Catullus  in  a  small 
quarto  volume,  printed  at  the  press  of  John  Nichols,  whom 
he  had  rec^itly  appointed  a  Deputy  of  the  Ward  of  Fairing- 
don  Wthout.    The  title-page  ran  as  follows :  "  Caius  Valerius 

>  Lift  of  WiMam  PM,  Lwd  Stanhope,  ii.  10 ;  ef.  Wilkn's  Diary. 
Dec  178S  :  Notu  and  QwcHu,  Stli  seriea,  xt  370 ;  William  Pitt  and  ik* 
National  Rtnval,  j.  Holland  Rose,  p.  430, 

»  TJU  IiU  of  WigU,  E.  B.  James,  i.  449, 487-8,  598 ;  Toitr  of  (b  IsU  of 
Wight,  J.  Husell,  U.  a,  7,  33,  39,  34>  67,  73,  74 :  Jt  DtseripHo*  of  U«  Jstt 
of  WigU,  H.  C.  Englefield,  pp.  104-3 ;  Die.  Nat.  Biog. ;  Willtca'a  Diary, 
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Catullus.  Recensuit  Johannes  Wilkes,  Anglus.  Loodini. 
1788.  Typis  Jofaannis  Nichols."  The  work  had  beea 
suggested  by  Count  Revicsky,  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  a 
collector  of  EdUionts  Prindpes,  who  frequently  dined  with 
Wlkes  in  company  with  Henry  Swiabume.  Consistiag 
only  of  Z03  copies,  the  im{»e8Eion  was  regarded  both  by  its 
printer  and  editor  as  perfectly  immaculate — "  not  a  word 
misspelt ;  not  a  stop  misplaced  or  CHoitted."  Modon 
scholarship  has  scarcely  endorsed  this  claim,  clerical  errocs 
of  importance  having  been  pointed  out,  while  the  text  was 
not  chosen  as  the  basis  of  subsequent  editions.  Among  hii 
contempcoaries,  howev^,  Wilkes  gained  much  credit  for 
his  labours,  and  the  eminent  persons  to  •whom  he  presented 
a  copy  were  warm  in  their  euli^ies.* 

Two  years  later  the  same  pubUsher  printed  for  him,  as 
a  companion  volume  to  the  first  wc^k,  an  editi(»i  of  the 
Ethtcai  Characters  of  Theophrastut,  the  first  complete  (Mie 
that  had  yet  appeared.  To  the  dismay  of  sch<^ar5  both  the 
accents  and  the  breathings  were  omitted,  'Wlkes  retoittiig 
airily  to  an  ol^ector  "  that  be  would  willin^y  be  at  the  ex- 
pense ot  [ffinting  a  single  copy  (fa-  him)  with  acoaats,  if  j 
he  would  be  at  the  pains  of  finding  a  person  who  would  ' 
first  make  and  afterwards  correct  them."  Although  the 
typography  was  admirable,  the  performance  found  no 
favour  with  the  elect,  it  beang  obvious  that  Wilkes  was 
incompetent.  ".  Pooh,  pooh  I  "  sneered  Porsim,  the  famous 
(kedan,  "  it  is  like  its  editw — of  no  character."  The  most 
noteworthy  fact  in  connectic»i  with  the  bot^  was  a  cooqili- 
mentaiy  letter  from  Lord  Mansfield,  txpceswi^  his  gratitude 
to  his  cUd  enemy  iot  sending  him  a  copy.* 

In  June  of  this  year  Pitt  dissolved  Parhan^eiit  and 

>  Lift  of  Wilkf,  ].  Almon,  iv.  ai8-35 ;  LiUrmy  AfuUaUi,  J.  Niclwh, 
ix.  49-50,  466-7  1  G»ntUm»n's  Mattunm*,  be.  917  ;  Montiaf  Pott,  /ua%.  t% 
1788  ;   Biographw  of  WUhis  tmd  Cobbatt,  J.  S.  Wfttva,  p.  106. 

*  Lift  of  Wiika,  J.  Ahnon,  iv.  236-38 ;  LUtr^ry  AntcJolu,  J.  Nichob, 
ix.  68-9,  46S ;  Gmtl*maK's  Maganiu,  Ix.  1013 ;  IPOIm  mU  C«6MI, 
J.  S.  WatKHi,  p.  to6 :  TabU  TM  of  S.  Rogtrt  (A.  Vyt*),  p.  at. 
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appealed  to  the  country.  For  some  time  the  financial 
pt^cy  of  the  Government  had  been  unpopnlar  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  the  tran^erence  of  the  Tobacco  Duty  from  tlK 
Customs  to  the  Excise  being  especially  distasteful.  Although 
Wilkes  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  measure  he  did  not  vote  for  its  rejectictfi  as  his 
constituents  had  ordered,  incurring  thereby  the  fierce 
resentment  of  several  important  manufacturers.  Forget- 
ting all  his  claims  upon  their  gratitude,  a  large  body  of 
nialc<xitents  determined  to  defeat  their  cdd  member,  sdect- 
ii^  Geoi^e  Byng,  the  son  of  the  f<»mer  candidate,  to  op[>ose 
faim.*  With  his  usual  adroitness  Wlkes  endeavoured  to 
evade  the  issue  in  his  address  to  the  frediolders,  emphasizing 
bis  long  services  of  over  twenty  years  and  resuscitating  the 
ancient  battle-cry  of  representative  reform  and  shorter 
Parliaments.  Yet  on  the  eve  of  the  pcdl  he  did  not  scruple 
to  enrage  the  enemies  of  the  "  Tobacco  Act "  still  farther 
by  g<»ng  down  to  Westminsta*  to  oppose  Quirles  Fox,  who 
was  their  champion,  ascending  the  hustings  amidst  a  stonn 
(rf  hisses  and  groans  to  plump  for  his  ancient  antagonist, 
Parson  Home.* 

The  nomination  c^  candidates  for  the  county  of  Middlesex 
took  place  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in  Hackney  on  Friday* 
the  25th  of  June.  So  great  was  the  crowd  oi  freehold^ 
that  the  Sheriff  adjourned  the  meeting  from  the  large  room 
to  the  bo^riing  green.  Never  beftve  had  Wilkes  beheld 
such  a  vast  array  of  hostile  faces.  Never  before  had  the 
old  general  been  unable  to  crash  a  mutiny.  His  address 
was  short  and  uninspired,  merely  a  spiritless  plea  that  he 
had  always  faithfully  disdiarged  the  trust  they  had  imposed 
on  him.    No  shouts  of  applause  greeted  the  appearance  of 

*  Tin  World,  Uucb  30  and  Jane  17,  1790 ;  Th*  GtutttMr,  June  18, 
19,  and  att,  1790;  JttprtuntaUvt  Hisiory,  T.  H.  B.  Oldfleld,  It.  tSo; 
cL  Uf*  of  Pitt,  Lord  StMibop«,  li.  33-3 :  Giiitlmm^'t  JtfafMiw  (1S47), 
P>t  I,  p.  307. 

■  Add.  MS.  30.895,  f.  92 :  Lift  of  Shori4am,  Thomas  Uoore,  il.  130 ; 
Th*  World,  JiuM  18,  1790. 
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the  familiar  red  coat.  The  hoarse,  inarticulate  speech 
ended  amidst  sullen  silence.  Immediately  he  had  finished 
the  solicitor  of  a  society  of  tobacco  manufacturers  addressed 
the  meeting,  charging  Wilkes  with  having  deseed  the 
House  on  the  day  when  be  was  instructed  by  his  constituents 
to  oppose  the  new  taxes.  It  was  an  instance  of  the  engines 
hoist  with  his  own  petard,  for  the  old  demagogue  bad 
encouraged  the  constituencies  in  former  days  to  regard 
their  representatives  as  merely  del^ates.  In  vain  he 
pleaded  that  "  out  of  eleven  divisions  against  the  Excise 
he  bad  voted  in  nine,  once  being  absent  through  ill-health 
and  once  owing  to  business."  The  vast  assembly  of  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex  had  lost  faith  in  their  old  idol, 
and  when  Wilkes  was  proposed  as  a  fit  and  inx}per  p^-son 
to  represent  them  in  Parliament  a  few  hands  only  were 
shown  in  his  favour.  Oddly  enough,  tbe  exact  number 
was  forty-five.^ 

Quite  different  was  the  receptioivof  Wlliam  Hainwaring's 
name,  for  he  was  sound  on  the  tobacco  question,  and 
hundreds  of  palms  were  held  up  on  his  behalf.  Young 
Byng,  however,  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  a  tempest  of  cheers 
greetii^  his  appearance  on  the  [datform,  and  it  was  [dain 
enough  that  his  show  of  hands  was  by  far  the  greatest 
Under  the  circumstances  the  Sheriff  had  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  upon  whom  the  nomination  had  fallen.  To  the 
surprise  of  his  friends  Wilkes  refused  to  demand  a  poQ, 
perceiving  that  his  chances  were  hopeless.  In  a  few  husky 
words  the  old  man  announced  that  tie  would  not  "  distmh 
the  peace  of  the  county  by  a  contested  election,"  and  then, 
while  tbe  voters  were  cheering  themselves  hoarse  at  tbe 
success  of  Byng  and  Hainwaring,  he  stde  quietfy  away. 
,  Thoi^h  bis  heart  was  score  be  betrayed  no  sign  of  emotioo, 
I  not  even  writing  a  farewell  address,  but  contenting  him- 
>  TMt  World,  July  8,  1790;  PttbUe  Aivtrtistr,  }an«  35  and  36,  1790: 
Lomtbm  Chrmicla,  Jnne  24  and  26,  1790:  Tke  Gaxtttt^r,  June  18,  19, 
36,  utda9,  1790;  Rtcordt  of  My  Lift,  J.  Taylor,  1.  iii :  Add.  HS.  30,89), 
J.95. 
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seU  with  a  laconic  advertisement  merely  thanking  his 
supporters  for  their  attendance  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern. 
To  a  few  familiar  friends  sometimes  he  confessed  his  dis- 
apptnntment.  "  I  shotild  much  have  liked,"  he  used  to 
say,  "  to  have  died  in  my  gears."  ' 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Hr.  Byng,  the  dour  John 
Cowley  made  an  attempt  to  eject  Wilkes  from  the  portion 
of  Chamberlain  at  the  next  amiual  election.  Of  late  the 
old  member  for  Middlesex  bad  been  causii^  grave  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  Qty,  his  persistency  in  remaining  an 
alderman  although  an  official  of  the  corporation  giving 
oftence  to  many  of  the  Livery,  while  a  recent  grant  of  £600, 
said  to  be  due  to  him  for  money  that  he  lud  advanced, 
was  arousing  much  hostile  criticism.  The  citizens  of 
London,  however,  had  a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude  than 
the  freeholders  of  the  county.  To  the  good-humoured 
crowd  that  thronged  Guildhall  on  Midsummer  Day,  it 
seemed  aa  act  of  meanness  to  deprive  the  old  man  of  his 
place.  All  knew  that  be  was  an  upright  and  an  as^duous 
Chamberlain,  by  far  the  most  illustrious  that  had  ever 
occu[Med  the  position.  So  the  envious  Coiriey  had  but 
"  a  small  show  of  hands,"  and  did  not  venture  to  challenge 
a  poll.  No  one  was  more  delighted  at  the  result  than  James 
BoGwell,  who  was  [Resent  on  the  hustings.  "  All  Scotland, 
my  dear  sir,  will  rejtHce  at  jrour  triumph  I "  he  cried,  as 
he  shook  his  dd  faeod  t^  the  hand.  To  few  men  did  the 
whirligig  of  Time  bring  more  ample  revenges  than  to  John 
Wilkes.- 

At  his  first  appearance  as  candidate  iot  the  Chamber- 
lainship  Wlkes  bad  promised  to  devote  one-third  of  his 
salary  (if  be  was  elected)  towards  the  liquidation  of  his 
debts.*    For  many  years  after  his  appointment  to  the 

>  The  World,  July  8,  1790;  Ttis  GateUttr,  July  6,  1790;  Add.  US. 
30,895,  f.  94  :  T"  SexagnMrum.  W.  Bdoe,  ii.  9. 

*  Add.  MSS.  30,893.  fi-  9S-Si  100 ;  MtMrning  Potl,  Jan.  i3,  Feb.  19, 
Mucb  4,  Jone  it,  14,  and  37,  July  i,  1791. 

■  Public  AdotrtiMT,  Feb.  31,  1776 ;  Morning  Poit,  Dec  33,  1779, 
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lucrative  office  all  his  sur;dus  innnne  was  absorbed  by  Ids 
cAd  creditors,  and  neariy  a  decade  had  passed  before  be 
was  able  to  boast  that  "  patience  and  tcaoomy  were  bring- 
isg  their  rewards."  >  At  the  time  of  his  discovery  of  Sand- 
bam  cottage  a  great  improvement  had  taken  place  in  Us 
financial  position,  and  henceforth  the  flow  of  letters  frnn 
imp(Hiunate  duns  finally  ceased.  When  at  last  he  was 
free  from  debt  he  could  regard  himself  as  a  rich  man. 
In  addition  to  his  own  splendid  salary  Hiss  Wilkes  now 
possessed  a  large  fortune  inherited  from  her  mother,  said  to 
exceed  £2000  a  year.*  Unhappily  for  those  depeadaat 
upon  him,  his  extravagance  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
his  pro^ierity,  for  he  was  incapable  temperamentaBy  at 
practising  economy. 

Dissatisfied  with  his  old  home  in  Prince's  Court,  he  was 
anxious  to  possess  "  a  com[4ete  town  residence,"  r^aidisg 
himself  as  "  fuUy  equal "  to  the  expense  of  a  larger  estabhsb- 
ment.  After  some  beatation  his  choice  fdl  upon  No.  30 
Grosvenor  Square,  a  sumiy  house  at  the  comer  cA  Sonth 
Audley  Street,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  on  the  eve  of  his 
contest  with  John  Cowley.*  Many  costly  alterations  were 
cairied  out,  the  owner's  tawdry  and  extravagant  taste 
being  evident  througfaout  the  spacious  mansion.  To  the 
admiration  of  all  her  friends,  Polly  also  to<^  a  share  in  tiie 
decorations,  painting  all  the  front  windows  with  oriental 
designs,  occuf^nng  four  years  over  the  laborious  task.' 
Wilkes  showed  the  greatest  pride  in  his  new  home,  and 
was  able  to  give  much  larger  entertainments.  His  diaDer 
parties,  however,  were  usually  small  cmes,  it  being  bis 
maxim  that  to  be  ccanfortable  they  "  should  never  consist 

«  Add.  MS.  30673,  i-  70. 

*  Momimf  P<m,  March  19,  1802 :  Wm  Wilkn's  Will,  vide  U^  tf 
Wilkes,  ].  Almoo,  V.  105-16, 

■  TMt  Squarts  of  LoNdoH,  E.  Beresfonl  Cbancellor,  p.  aS ;  La»4tm  P»a 
md  Frtitmt,  H.  B.  Wheatley,  iii.  164 ;  LtUtrt  of  Wilkts  lo  JU*  DM^iUtr, 
iv.  64,  68 ;  Ufi  of  WUkts,  J.  Almon,  v.  87.  No.  30  U  now  aambered 
No.  35- 

*  Rtm*.  of  U.  Angtlo  (1904),  i.  46 ;   MomiHg  Pe*l,  JtUM  13,  (794. 
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ot  mcn«  than  tbe  Btiinber  of  the  Moses,  nor  of  less  than  that 
of  the  Graces."  1 

Fortunately  for  Pdly  she  possessed  an  excellent  trustee 
to  prevent  her  from  being  inlected  by  her  father's  extra- 
vagance— one  Jose[^  Ptuce,  a  merchant  living  at  No.  27 
BrtaA  Street  Kll,  acclaimed  by  the  prince  of  British 
essayists  as  "  the  finest  gentleman  of  bis  time."  So  habitual 
was  his  chivalry  that  he  would  stand  bat  in  hand  while  he 
answered  a  pO(»-  servant  giii  -vAto  cbanced  to  ask  him  the 
way.  Or,  sometimes,  he  m^t  be  seen  escorting  a  market 
woman  through  a  shower,  holding  his  nmbrella  over  her 
basket  ol  fruit  lest  it  should  be  spoilt  by  die  rain.*  An 
exami^  of  perfect  altruism,  be  had  distrilmted  his  tottaaa 
among  pon*  rdati<Mis,  merdy  ret^ning  for  himself  aiough 
to  live  on.  He  had  never  married,  owing  to  a  love  dis- 
appointment in  early  youth,  but,  as  though  in  coo^ien- 
satitm  for  die  lack  of  domestic  ties,  be  was  the  guardian  of 
no  less  than  a  hundred  wards,  so  widespread  was  the  confi' 
deuce  in  his  integrity.  In  dress  he  was  the  most  prim 
of  <Ad  beaux,  always  wearing  lace  ^lirt-friU  and  rufBes, 
with  an  emlx'oidered  waistcoat  and  g<4d  knee-backles,  his 
hair  carefully  powdered  and  tied  in  a  queue.  To  this 
estimable  Hr.  Paice  the  sp^idthrift  WiUtes  often  jxoved  a 
sore  anxiety,  but  be  protected  the  interests  of  the  dai^ter 
with  tact  and  firmness,  while  remairang  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  her  vt^tile  father.* 

From  time  to  time  there  were  nunours  that  Wilkes 
would  be  rewarded  for  his  services  to  the  Government.  At 
fitst  it  was  reported  that  he  might  be  knighted,  and  then 
an  imaginative  joumaHst  announced  that  be  would  be 
created  a  baronet.*    No  doubt  the  old  man  would  have 

*  Littrary  AmeedoUs,  ].  Nidtok,  Ix.  477  k.  i. 

'  Estmysof  Elia  (A.  Aiuger,  1SS9),  p.  115:  Ettflisii  MtrehaMt,  H.  R. 
Fox  Boorae,  ii.  240. 

*  Family  Picturis,  Anne  Manning,  pp.  19-34  •  i-'f^^fS  of  Wilkes  to  hit 
DiMitUf,  m.  33,  37,  81,  184,  196,  307,  231,  379,  iv.  307 ;  Lif*  of  Wilkes, 
J,  Alincm,  V.  94-5,  96-7,  103,  106,  116  ;   Wlkes's  Diary,  passim. 

*  Thf  WorU,  Dec  4,  1790 ;   MoniMg  Post,  Ang.  3,  1791. 
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been  gratified  by  either  honour,  but  having  had  no  party 
at  his  back  in  the  City  or  in  Parhament  since  his  amversion 
to  Toryism,  pc^tical  exigencies  never  demanded  bis  exal- 
tation. Yet,  it  is  doubtful  whether  under  any  circumstances 
a  dignity  could  have  been  ccoiferred  on  him.  George  the 
Third  had  a  sense  of  humour,  and  would  have  considered 
that  he  was  making  a  very  bad  joke  in  creating  such  a  title 
as  Sir  John  Wilkes. 
I  No  one  was  nwxt  deeply  shocked  by  the  horrors  of  the 
/  French  Revolution  than  the  old  demagogue.  He  declared 
scornfully  that  the  Government  of  France  was  not  a  demo- 
cracy but  "  a  molMxracy." '  Whaiever  the  subject  was 
mentioned  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  the 
repubhc.  "  The  late  barbarities  in  France  exceeded  those 
even  of  their  own  St.  Barthelemy,"  he  wrote  to  his  daughter 
as  early  as  July  1790.  "  I  scarcely  think  that  the  history 
of  maiUdnd  can  furnish  scenes  more  truly  horrid  and  comic 
than  in  the  neighbouring  nation  of  monlceys  and  tigers,  as 
Voltaire  calls  the  French,"  be  remarked  two  years  later. 
Although  despising  the  toOy  and  indolence  of  Louis  XVI 
he  was  full  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  queen.  Harat  he 
loathed,  exulting  greatly  when  he  fell  beneath  the  knife 
of  Qiarkitte  Corday.  He  was  filled  with  ddigbt  whenever 
misfortime  overtook  "  the  bloody  savages  at  Paris."  '  It 
never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  lum  that  France  was  ani- 
mated by  the  same  sjurit  of  revolt  that  had  sw^t  avec 
England  and  America  a  generation  before,  and  that  the 
revolution  in  both  continents  had  been  precipitated  (if  not 
inspired)  by  the  volcanic  period  of  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty." 
Frc»n  the  seeds  of  the  first  great  stcmn  others  had  reaped 
the  tempest.* 

By  the  irony  of  chance  the  last  mob  that  Wilkes  ever 
saw,  though  composed  entirely  of  his  fellow-imperialists, 

'  Diary  of  Madame  lyArblay  (A.  Dobeon),  iv,  340. 

■  Lttttrs  of  Wilkti  to  his  DattfkUt,  iv.  36,  60,  93,  96,  ixo,  135,  148, 
133.  163. 

■  See  pp.  343-5>  «»*«■ 
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was  the  first  to  do  him  an  injuiy.  When  the  news  of  Lord 
Howe's  great  victory  in  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent 
reached  London  the  town  was  illuminated,  and  crowds  of 
uproarious  patriots  thronged  the  streets  until  far  into  the 
night.  At  one  period  the  demonstration  became  a  riot, 
a  gang  of  "alarmists,"  who  favoured  a  sort  of  general 
conscription,  inciting  the  peofde  to  attack  the  houses  of 
unpopular  pohtidaiis.  EiUier  by  mistake  or  because  he  had 
failed  to  support  a  scheme  of  national  defence  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  a  portion  of  the  mob 
selected  Wilkes  as  a  victim  of  their  dis^deasure.  A  shower 
of  stones  flew  throu^  the  air,  and  in  a  few  momoits  his 
beautiful  plate-glass  windows,  upon  which  his  daughter 
had  laboured  for  so  many  years,  lay  in  fragments  upon  the 
carpet.  Though  he  regretted  his  loss  he  bore  it  wiUi  much 
good  humour,  refusing  to  prosecute  any  of  the  rioters. 
"  They  are  only,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  some  of  my  cJd 
pupils,  now  set  up  for  themselves."  * 

One  of  the  penalties  of  his  new  prosperity  was  a  sboal 
of  begging  letters.  All  Uirou^  life  it  was  his  fate  to  be 
assodated  with  many  who  eventually  became  bankrupt. 
Yet  he  seldcnn  bestowed  mudi  charity  upon  these  unfor- 
tunates, partly  because  his  own  extravagant  hatnts  left  him 
with  Ettle  margin,  and  partly  because  most  of  the  lame 
ducks  were  beyond  salvation.*  Some  of  his  old  alfies, 
however,  found  him  a  generous  friend,  like  Sam  Petrie  of 
Tokraihouse  Yard,  (me  of  his  most  stalwart  supporters  in 
the  Gty,  who  was  obliged  to  flee  the  country  to  avoid  im- 
prisonment  for  debt.  By  his  own  relatives,  too,  he  was 
greatly  harassed.  The  peripatetic  Israel  met  with  no 
success  in  the  West  Indies,  returning  to  En^and  and  then 

■  Rmu.  of  H.  Angtlo  {1904),  i-  46 ;  Monting  Poit,  April  19,  Jnne  13 
aod  34, 1794 ;  Bo»  Tom  Magaiiiu,  iv.  156. 

*  In  1763  Cbnicbill  had  apostrophised  him  thus ; 

"...  Nature  gavB  thee,  open  to  distreai, 
A  heart  to  pity,  and  a  band  to  Uesa." 

—T/u  PropkKy  of  Famiiu. 
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emigratii^  to  New  Tork,  looking  always  to  brother  Jabn 
to  settle  his  financial  difficulties.  The  incompetent  HeatoD 
was  usually  insolvent,  the  coal  business  proving  as  on- 
irantmerative  as  the  family  distillery,  and  the  home  at 
Prince's  Court,  v^ther  be  had  nmovtA  in  1791,  bong  txM 
expensive  an  establishment.  Various  nqihews,  also,  seemed 
as  moch  in  need  of  pectudaiy  asustance  as  their  parents, 
while,  owing  to  the  par^mony  of  the  eccentric  Mrs.  Hayley, 
the  favourite  niece  was  often  U^dng  in  comparative  povoty.* 

Jack  Smitti,  after  a  disastrous  start,  was  now  doing  wdl 
in  ^e  service  of  tiie  East  India  Company.  In  Germany 
be  had  been  always  in  debt,  and  finding  that  his  father 
could  not  afiord  to  put  him  into  a  Prusoan  repment  he  was 
obliged  to  accept  a  clerk^p  in  an  oSxx  in  Hambo^.  Soon 
pocdving  that  he  had  no  taste  bx  business,  WiUces  recaUed 
him  to  London,  when  to  his  dismay  he  found  that  be  was 
as  mudi  like  a  German  in  manner  ^d  ^ipearance  as  he  had 
been  like  a  French  boy  on  his  return  firom  Paris.  Nominated 
to  a  cadetship  in  the  Bengal  Cavalry,  the  young  man  sailed 
to  India  in  1782,  where,  altbou|^  he  had  to  wait  ei^teen 
years  for  a  captaincy,  be  was  always  bacppy  and  contented. 
Whenever  possiUe  Wilkes  gave  him  letters  of  introductioa 
to  his  superior  (Steers.* 

Ever  ^ce  he  had  been  Qiamberiain  the  old  man 
had  empk>yed  his  Idsure  moments  in  writing  the  history 
of  his  life.  "It  will  be  pubHshed,"  he  used  to  tdl  his 
friends,  "  after  my  ascmsion."  ■  To  a  chosen  few  he  used 
to  read  sometimes  portions  of  these  meracuis,  the  anditocs 
being  always  roost  eulogistic.  Imitating  the  candour  of 
Rousseau,  without  his  neurotic  introspection,  he  endeavoared 

>  Add.  USS.  30,873-5,  pofsim:  Utmoirf  of  LalOU  HomUm,  fi.  3; 
LMan  of  WiUUt  to  kit  DoMfhtn,  iv.  84. 

■  Wu  Office  Recorda:  Add.  MSS.  30,871,  S.  116,  iBi,  302,  303,  210, 
276;  30,873,  ff.  38,  78,  134;  30.874,  «•  47.  77;  Lttttrs  of  WiOms  to  *u 
DmjrMn-,  iii.  367;  Lift  of  Waius,  J.  Almon,  v.  117-39;  HiOory  of  Hi* 
tsU  of  WigU,  W.  H.  D.  Adams,  p.  203 ;  Rteorit  ef  My  Life,  J.  Tmyiot, 
i.  iti. 

•  ToUf  Tott  of  S.  Itog»r$  (A.  Dyce],  p.  236 ;  Add.  US.  33,567,  f .  233. 
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to  ted  the  true  story  of  John  Wilkes,  taking  an  obrknia 
pleasure  in  his  confessions.  Since  he  had  a  sense  of  style 
and  the  gift  of  portraiture,  and  was  also  the  most  audacious 
of  humourists,  he  ^ould  have  written  tiie  greatest  auto- 
Hography  that  the  wotU  has  ever  seen,  for  it  was  the  nar- 
rative of  a  most  amaidng  life  by  one  who  -did  not  shrink 
from  6df-revdati<ni.  Unhapialy,  cmly  a  small  portion  has 
been  preserved.  Although  often  florid  and  affected,  it 
omtains  numoous  graceful  passages  with  some  shrewd 
comments  upon  men  and  afiaiis,  winie  the  perscmality  of 
Gertrude  Corradini  stands  forth  as  clearty  in  its  pages  as 
any  of  the  characteis  of  Jean  Jacques.' 

In  these  later  years  a  visit  to  Sandham  Cottage  became 
a  fa^onaUe  pUgrimage,  aU  Uiose  who  made  the  tour  of  the 
Isle  ci  Wght  bdng  anxious  to  see  the  "  villakin  "  and  its 
famous  tenant.  Like  V<4taire  at  Femey,  he  loved  to  have 
a  little  court  of  admirers  around  him.  In  all  his  references 
to  the  past  there  was  not  ibe  least  susfHcion  of  rancour,  it 
bcii^  Ids  habit  to  ref«  to  his  own  career  as  if  be  was  ^>eak- 
ing  of  anotiier  nun.  "  Now,  I'll  tell  yon  a  story  of  what 
happened  in  the  late  jdbn  Wilkes's  time,"  was  the  usual 
prefoce  to  some  humorous  reminiscence.  Yet  he  never 
forgot  that  he  had  passed  through  a  hard  struggle.  Once 
a  guest  happened  to  ask  how  he  would  like  to  go  through 
his  pditical  life  again. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied.  "  Adveraty  may  be  a  good 
thing  to  breal^st  on ;  nay,  a  man  may  dine  upon  it ;  but 

*  Two  vohnnes  of  tbeae  m«iiun»  are  preatfvwl  in  the  Brit.  Has.  (Add. 
XSS.  30,863).  Tliey  wm  frivktely  printed  by  W.  F.  Tkytoi  in  18S8 
(Hmnow.  i6mo},  tiiMlcf  the  ttUe  of  Jolm  Wilktt,  Patnof:  A»  Umfims\ed 
AtOobiography.  See  p.  164,  amU.  Tradltian  nys  that  the  rest  of  the  manu- 
Kript  wu  destroyed  by  HiM  Wflkea  nftcar  ber  bttber'a  death.  Vide 
R*ccTd3  of  My  Lift,  J,  TayUw,  i,  iio-ii  ;  Literary  Anecdales,  J,  Nicfaob, 
>«'  479.  480 ;  Utters  of  Wilkes  to  his  DMighter,  i.  183,  ii.  aoo ;  TIU  10* 
of  fVifU.  E.  B.  James,  U.  546 ;  The  Percy  Anecdotes,  R.  and  S.  Percy, 
U.  88 ;  Tke  World,  Oct  8  and  29,  Nov.  26,  1787 ;  MorMing  Pott,  June  17, 
■788 ;  TIte  Oracle,  Jan.  3,  1798 ;  GeiUeman's  Magatine  (1803),  Put  I, 
P-467. 
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believe  me,  my  good  friend,  it  makes  a  confomidedly  bad 
supper."  * 

To  the  last  he  was  fond  of  deprecating  his  paistmal 
appearance.  One  of  his  favourite  anecdotes  was  of  a  certain 
lottery  office-keeper,  who  offered  him  ten  guineas  not  to 
pass  his  window  while  the  tickets  were  being  drawn,  in- 
timating that  his  evil  eye  might  bring  bad  luck  upon  the 
house.* 

"  But  I  did  not  make  myself,"  he  used  to  remark,  "  and, 
being  only  tenant  for  life  I  am  not  liable  for  what  the  law3r'ss 
call  permis^ve  waste."  * 

Often  in  jest  he  loved  to  reiterate  that  he  had  always 
been  a  favourite  with  women  notwiUistanding  his  ugliness, 
repeating  the  familiar  phrase :  "  It  only  takes  me  half  an 
hour  to  talk  away  my  face." 

On  market  day  in  the  summer  time  he  was  frequently 
to  be  seen  in  Newport,  walking  arm  in  arm  with  a  faithful 
friend  named  William  Shaipe,  who,  like  J<^  Ddl  in  former 
years,  was  always  willii^  to  fetch  and  carry  i(X  him  ;  or 
standing  in  the  porch  of  the  old  Bugle  Inn  to  watdt  the 
crowd  pass  by,  casting  an  appreciative  glance  upon  all  the 
pretty  farmers'  daughters,  who  were  famous  far  and  wide 
for  their  beauty.* 

The  fli^t  of  time  did  not  seem  to  tiiiiT''n''ih  bis  *'  luxu- 
rious imagination  "  in  the  least  degree,  and  i^en  seventy 
years  of  age  the  old  pagan  was  engaged  in  a  new  amour 
with  "a  juvenile  Diddnea."  The  name  of  the  giil  was 
Sally  Barry,  and  her  home  was  in  Dean  Street,  where 
for  the  space  of  two  years  Wilkes  continued  to  vi^t  her 
periodically.  As  late  as  September  1795  a  joiimalist 
referred  to  the  liaison.  "Alderman  Wilkes  is  finishiiig 
his  Essay  on  Woman  in  the  nei^bouthood  of  Soho ;   but 

*  European  Magiuine,  xxxiii.  227,  229. 

■  Lift  of  F.  RtynMi,  ii.  to6 ;  CetOmy  of  AntdoU,  J,  Timbs,  i.  165. 

*  Rtms.  of  U.  Amgeto  (1904),  i.  407  11. 

<  Lift  of  F.  Rtytuldt,  ii.  106 :   Tht  Oractt,  Aug.  19,  1797. 
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it  is  a  weak  and  miserable  performance."'  AU  the  while, 
nevertheless,  he  remained  devoted  to  thef^dd  Mrs.  Arnold, 
visiting  Kendngton  Gore  at  least  once  a  week,  always 
behaving  to  her  with  kindness  and  consideration.  And  to 
his  tittle  Harriet,  who  was  now  a  delightful  playmate,  he 
was  the  best  of  fathers. 

"Nothing  is  so  fatiguing  as  the  hfe  of  a  wit,"  Mis. 
Thrale  used  to  say.  *'  Gairick  and  Wilkes  are  the  two  oldest 
men  of  thdr  ages  I  know,  for  they  have  both  worn  them- 
sdves  oat  by  being  etranally  on  the  rack  to  give  entertain- 
ment to  others."*  Still,  in  spite  of  his  bent  figure  and 
wrinkled  face,  the  old  patriot  was  blessed  with  tissue  of 
steel,  unimpaired  as  yet  by  the  struggles  and  dissipations  of 
his  turbulent  life.  Althou^  it  may  have  seemed  as  if 
old  age  had  come  npon  him  prematurdy  years  ago,  bis 
health  continued  to  be  excellent,  and  he  was  able  to  take 
his  daily  walk  to  and  from  the  Guildhall  until  the  end  of 
his  days.  Riding,  of  which  he  was  always  so  fond,  he  had 
given  up  some  years  before,  as  well  as  bathing  in  the  sea. 
Much  to  his  sorrow,  Polly  was  often  idling  at  this  period, 
being  troubled  with  a  delicate  throat,  and  sometimes  losing 
her  voice  for  several  wedts.' 

Until  late  in  life  be  still  retained  much  of  his  old  fasd- 
nation  for  the  common  folk,  who  remembered  with  gratitude 
how  he  bad  fon^t  against  their  oppressors.  One  hot  day 
in  summer  he  was  standing  in  the  street  with  Henry  Swin- 
burne, mopping  his  brow  as  he  talked,  when  a  drummer 
and  his  son  walked  past. 

"  What  a  queer-looking  bald  fdlow  that  was,"  w^iispered 
the  boy. 

"  Don't  you  know  him  ?  "  replied  the  father.    "  Tis 

>  WUkM'a  Dimy  Ux  1794-5,  vidt  Add.  US.  50.866 ;  Bom  Tom  liafa- 
fl'w,  V.  379-6 ;  (/.  Add.  US.  33.366,  f.  153,  for  an  anecdote  rdited  by 
Uitford. 

'■Diary  of  MaimM  ITAtiUtf  (A.  Dotaon),  U.  37. 

*  LHI*Tt  of  WiUut  io  hit  DmtgUtr,  ir.  43,  73,  86,  88,  118 ;  d.  JtfonRNg 
Pott,  Uarch  13,  1803. 
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Johnny  Wilkes ;  and  that  bald  head  has  more  brains  in  it 
than  all  our  regiments  put  t<^ether,  drummers  and  all !  "  * 

In  s[Hte,  too,  of  the  eadstence  of  Amelia  Arnold  fais  social 
position  was  bi^er  dtiring  the  last  doeen  yeais  of  his  hfe 
than  it  had  been  at  any  other  peiiod.  Since  he  had  become 
a  royal  favourite  the  doois  of  the  great  hostesses  were  no 
longer  dosed  to  him.  The  fastidious  Mis.  Montagu  insisted 
that  he  should  be  among  the  first  to  visit  her  wondeiful 
new  house.'  Even  ^e  pious  Hannah  Mtwe  allowed  that 
he  "was  very  entertaining."*  With  most  of  his  old 
enemies  he  was  now  at  peace,  James  Townsend.  the  most 
violent  of  aB,  being  reconciled  to  him  while  they  were  the 
guests  of  Lord  Shelbome  for  a  few  days  at  Bowood  Park. 
But  for  the  untimely  death  of  the  vindictive  C^ver  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Wilkes  would  have  made  him  a  friend 
long  ago. 

Of  his  Uttle  home  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  old  inan 
never  seemed  to  tire,  spentUng  ev^  summer  thoe  from 
the  year  1788  till  the  year  1797.  On  one  of  the  last  occa- 
sions that  be  crossed  the  Solent  the  wind  failed,  and  he 
complained  of  the  length  of  the  passage,  whidi  occupied 
three  horns.  "  Nothing  has  been  so  obooxicnis  to  me 
throu^  life,"  he  grumbled,  "  as  a  dead  calm."  *  Never- 
theless, he  returned  on  the  same  date  in  Uie  foDowing  year, 
staying  nntil  the  37th  of  August.  On  the  way  back  to 
London,  with  Hiss  WSkes  as  his  companitm,  be  visited 
Anmdd;,  Petworth,  and  Coldiam. 

While  he  was  apparently  in  good  health  his  friends, 
perceiving  how  much  thinner  he  had  grown,  began  to  fear 
that  he  was  attacked  by  a  marasmus.*    Altbou^  aUe  stiD 

>  CourU  cf  Ewrop*.  H.  Swinburae,  i.  398. 

*  LtUtn  of  WiikM  lt>  his  DmigUtr,  iv.  loS,  119 :  Uomimg  Post,  iUj  ib, 
1791. 

■  Lift  ami  ConupvmAmtc*  of  Hmimak  Mo*»,  ii.  109. 

*  Thi  IlU  of  Wigki,  E.  B.  James,  U.  547  ;  cf.  WUkes'a  Diary,  Joly  9. 
1796,  pfi*  Add.  MS.  30.866.  The  pusage  fram  PortMaomfa  to  ftjOt  aetata 
oMMtUr  to  Iwve  UkBD  from  igrtr-£v«  nhmtm  to  an  how  and  a  halt 

»  A»*ual  Btfitter  {1797).  P.  377- 
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to  walk  to  his  office  he  had  lost  much  of  his  energy  in 
recent  months,  and  went  to  dinner-parties  less  frequently. 
In  mind  he  was  as  active  as  ever,  enjoying  life  to  tiie  full, 
b«t  quite  aware  that  it  was  drawing  to  a  close.  On  his 
seventieth  birthday  he  had  Fsmarked  that  in  reality  he 
was  entefii^  into  Am  141a  year,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
always  lived  two  days  in  one."*  No  ^oomy  thoughts 
disturbed  his  dieexy  optimism. 

On  the  38th  of  November  it  was  his  doty  as  Chamberlain 
of  London  to  ddiver  the  usual  address  when  the  Freedom 
of  the  City  was  presented  to  Sir  Htnatio  Nelson  for  his 
great  victory  at  the  battle  of  Ca;pe  St.  Vincent  in  the  pre- 
ceding February.  It  was  an  impresave  scene,  though  the 
onlookers  scarcely  can  have  realised  its  full  significance. 
The  old  demagogue,  bowed  and  shrunken,  upon  whom  the 
shadow  of  death  was  resting,  had  infliuDced  the  ^rit  of  - 
his  age  more  deeply  than  any  other  living  man.  The 
gallant  sailor,  with  his  mghti*'***  eye,  and  the  empty  sleeve 
piimed  across  his  breast,  was  destined  to  live  in  history  as 
(me  of  the  most  glorious  of  the  nation's  heroes.* 

Seven  days  later,  on  the  5th  of  December,  there  was  a 
similar  ceremony,  the  recipient  of  the  honour  on  ttiis  oc- 
casion being  Admiral  Waldegrave.  The  Qiamberlain's 
^teedi  Vaa  sborter  than  usual,  like  that  in  whidi  be  had 
addressed  Nelson  a  week  previously,  for  bis  voice  was  no 
longer  capable  of  a  sustained  efEcFt.  But  there  was  no 
dgn  oi  mental  lassitude,  and  des^nte  his  cadaverous  aspect 
no  socmer  had  the  old  man  spoken  the  [vehminary  words, 
"I  give  you  joy,"  than  it  was  evident  that  he  was  stiU 
fun  of  life  and  spht.' 

But  it  was  his  last  aiq>earance  at  a  public  function.  A 
few  days  later  he  was  confined  to  his  rotun  with  a  dull, 

*  U$trmy  AmOOM,  J.  Nicbob,  ix.  476  n.  i. 

■  Lift  of  With**,  J.  Almon,  Iv.  212 ;  GeittUmaH's  Magtuint  <i797}, 
p.  nil. 

■  Gtnlltman't  Magaiim  (1798),  I^urt  I,  p.  73 ;  Emopttm  Magatint, 
mxUl.  163. 
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and  soon  he  was  not  well  enou^  to  leave  his  bed.  It  was 
evident  that  he  could  not  rally,  his  vitality  having  been 
undermined  at  length  by  the  ravages  of  senile  decay. 
Although  he  knew  that  his  days  were  numbered  he  had  no 
fear  of  death,  observing  that  it  was  "  one  of  the  condititms 
of  human  nature,  which  mankind  most  generally  sulnnit 
to  at  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten."*  From  the 
first  he  was  cheerful  and  resigned,  acquiescing  vnthout 
complaint  in  the  inevitable.  Impenitent  as  ever,  be  loved 
to  crack  a  ribald  joke  with  his  medical  attendant.' 

Though  his  strength  had  gone  his  mind  was  undinuned, 
and  he  was  conscious  of  all  around  bim.  To  the  servants 
^o  waited  in  the  sick-room  he  was  always  most  grateful, 
thaoldng  them  repeatedly  for  their  caie  and  attentioD- 
Occasionally,  in  bis  hoarse  quavering  vcnce,  he  would 
declaim  some  passages  from  the  last  dialogue  of  Mathias's 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  of  v^iich  he  was  a  great  admirer.' 
Lying  free  from  pain,  he  was  able  to  read  or  to  be  read  to. 
Yet,  there  was  no  need  of  books  to  while  away  the  hoars. 
for  the  memories  of  the  past  wei^  of  far  more  interest  than 
any  other  story.  Wonderful  [uctures  must  have  flashed 
throng  his  brain  as  he  lay  slovdy  wnlt^pg  to  his  death, 
those  great  historical  scenes  in  whidi  he  himsdf  bad  {^yed 
the  chi^  rdle.  Wonderful  faces  must  have  seemed  to  IxxA 
down  upon  him,  dead  heroes  v/bo  had  been  his  friends  or 
his  enemies,  and  beautiful  wmnen  whom  he  had  loved  and 
forsaken. 

There  was  one  face  upon  which  bis  eyes  could  always 
rest.  His  devoted  PoUy  never  left  his  beddde,  ever  on 
the  watch  to  anticipate  his  shghtest  wish,  unwilling  to  lose 
a  single  moment  of  his  companion^p.  Sick  at  heart, 
but  with  smiling  lips,  she  sat  patiently  by  his  coucb,  main- 
taining with  imdaunted  courage  her  unequal  ccmtest  against 

>  Europtan  Magaiint,  xxxiii.  339- 

■  Add.  HS.  33,368,  f .  34. 

'  Ettroptmt  Mofatim*,  xxxiii.  90,  165,  339. 
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death.  Once  more  they  spent  Christmas  Day  tc^;ether,  for 
he  lingered  until  the  following  evening,  conscious  to  the  last. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  December, 
he  asked  Polly  to  give  him  something  to  drink.  Taking 
the  cup  in  his  hands  he  looked  towards  her  with  his  old 
habit  of  gallantry,  and  muimtu^  loud  enou^  for  her  to 
bear  that  he  drank  to  the  health  of  his  "  beloved  and 
excellent  dau^ter."  A  little  later  he  passed  away  calmly 
and  without  pain. 

So  died  John  Wilkes  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
Althou^  he  had  outlived  the  majority  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  had  been  seen  in  pubhc  so  sddom  during 
recent  years,  his  death  created  no  tittle  stir  in  the  world. 
Long  oMtuary  notices  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  many  of  them  giving  a  full  tnographical  ac- 
count of  his  career.  In  recent  times  the  pubhc  prints  had 
never  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  decease  of  any  other 
celebrity.' 

At  first,  it  was  believed  that  the  Giamberlain  had  left 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  In  his  will,  which  was 
signed  less  than  three  years  previously,  he  had  presumed 
apparently  that  he  was  worth  at  least  £4000.  With  kind 
forethou^t  he  had  bequeathed  small  legacies  to  the  clerks 
in  his  office,  as  well  as  to  bis  servants,  besides  leaving  the 
simis  of  jf  1000  and  £2000  respectively  to  Mrs.  Arnold  and  his 
dau^ter  Harriet.  Yet,  to  the  surprise  of  his  executors, 
it  was  found  that  he  was  inscdv^t,  having  hved  in  his  usual 
careless  fashion  to  the  full  extent  of  his  income  until  the 
last.    Still,  his  himible  beneficiaries  were  not  allowed  to 

I  Lifto/Willus,J.Aiiaoa,y.iS;L$tUrsofWilMtstoliuDatifU»r,i.ixT, 
London  ChronteU,  Dec,  36-8,  1797 ;  Tnw  BHton,  Dec.  30,  1797,  Jan.  36, 
1798;  Times,  Dec.  27;  Morning  ChronicU,  Dec.  39;  Gtntrai  Evtning 
Post,  Dec.  29 ;  Morning  Htrald,  Dec.  30,  1797  ;  Th*  OracU,  Jan.  i,  a,  3, 
1798  ;  Aimnal  Rtgist^  (i797)i  PP-  58,  3*9  I  Scots  Magatin*,  Ix,  75,  153 ; 
EuTOptan  Magatiru,  xxnii,  17,  S5, 163,  225 ;  GmtUman'i  Magatins  (1797) ; 
p.  1077,  (1798)  pp.  77,  ^24;  MonMy  Mirror  {lyg^),  p.  6^, L«dyiMagatimt 
(1798).  PP- 45.  48.  93- 
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be  disappointed,  tbe  inestimable  PoBy  nuilring  up  0» 
defidency  out  of  her  om  fortune.' 

The  body  of  Wilkes  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  vault  in  GrosvoKn 
Chapel,  South  Audley  Street,  on  the  4th  January,  acccffding 
to  the  instructicms  of  his  will,  which  ordered  that  he  should 
be  buried  in  the  parish  where  he  died.  Since  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that,  the  ceremony  should  take  idace  "  in 
great  privacy,"  the  hearse  was  followed  by  onfy  three 
mourning  coaches  in  addition  to  Miss  Wilkes's  private 
carriage.  Besides  a  few  relations  like  Heaton  Wilkes  and 
Robert  Baker  none  but  the  most  intimate  frieods,  such  as 
JcAm  Ntdiols  and  Jose^  Paice,  were  invited  to  the  funeraL 
The  body  was  carried  fran  the  door  of  the  chapd  to  the 
grave  by  e^t  poor  workmen,  who  each  received  a  guinea 
as  wdl  as  a  new  suit  of  tdack  clothes.  A  plgin  mari^ 
tablet  mariES  his  tomb  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  galkfy, 
with  the  apjMxipriate  inscription,  written  t^  himsdf :  Neak 

THIS  PLACE  ARE  INTERRED  THE  REMAINS  OF  JOHN  WiLKES. 

A  Friend  of  Liberty.* 

>  Life  of  }.  Wilkes,  J.  Almon,  v.  90-5,  105-1O. 

■  Lift  of  J.  WHMm,  ].  Almrai,  v.  88 ;  UUart  of  WiOu*  to  ftu  CMlptor, 
i.  137 ;  Registers  fA  St.  George's,  Hanovei  Square ;  LomdOK  Pott  ami 
Present,  H.  B.  Wheatley,  i.  80.  The  coffin  plate  is  said  to  have  been 
engraved  with  his  anns :  "  Or,  a  chevron  Sable  between  time  ctows' 
beads  erased,  coloured  proper ;  charged  with  an  eacvtcbKn  of  preteac^ 
Sable,  a  chevron  Or,  between  three  peliauis  vulnerating  Or.  Ciest  on  ■ 
mount  Vert,  a  cross-bow  stringed  Or ;  with  tbe  motto  on  a  acroU.  Arcui 
meo  non  eot^ido."  GttiUeman's  Magtutitu  (1798),  p.  Si.  There  is  no  noord, 
hoiwerer,  at  Herald's  College  to  shcrv  that  V^lkea  vas  eotitted  to  bwt 
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CHAPTER  XXII 
THE  VERDICT  OF  POSTERITY 


THE  poethumous  fame  of  few  public  men  has  been 
influenced  more  adversely  l^  pofitkal  prejudice  | 
than  that  of  Jtdm  Wilkes.    It  was  natural  that  ' 
it  should  be  9o.    At  one  time  or  another  in  his 
turbulent  career  he  was  the  bSte  noire  of  both  Whig  and^ 
Tory,  each  party  in  turn  having  a  grievance  against  him:-- 
In  both  cases,  as  always,  it  was  not  his  services  but  his 
offences  that  were  remonbered.    For  this  reason,  strange 
thou^  it  may  seon,  he  is  perhaps  the  only  great  Ei^ish 
politician  who  le&  no  fai&ful  adherents  to  take  care  of  his 
reputaGon. ' 

The  political  begira  of  X7&4 ,  when  he  crossed  over  to  the 
GoveiTunent  benches,  did  not  arouse  the  least  gratitude 
among  the  Tories.  A  burst  of  hilarity  followed  this 
strangest  of  vicissitudes,  but  th»e  was  no  cause  for  jubila- 
tion. An  "exhausted  volcano"  already,  he  biou^t  no 
strength  to  lus  new  party.  Not  a  single  colleague  came  with 
him,  and  he  was  of  no  use  in  debate.  During  his  allegiance 
to  Pitt  he  did  not  deliver  one  serviceable  speech  on  bdialf 
of  the  administration,  while  be  failed  to  keep  his  seat  im- 
mediately he  was  called  upon  to  defend  it.  Thus,  the  Tory 
writers,  having  no  reascm  to  be  proud  of  his  adherence, 
devote  their  attention  to  his  performances  as  a  demagogue, 
consequently  saying  little  that  is  favotuuble  of  his  career. 
From  AdolfAus  to  John  Sdby  Watson  the  Conservative 
historians  have  taken  a  low  estimate  of  Wilkes's  cbar- 
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acter,  denying  that  he  possessed  dther  honesty  or  great 
alnlities.^ 

Among  the  Whigs  there  was  even  less  respect  for  his 
memoiy.  Althou^  aware  that  he  had  saved  the  party 
from  extiDction  1^  creating  an  auxiliary  force  horn  the 
ranks  of  Radicalism,  they  could  not  forget  that  he  had 
always  been  left  outside  the  pale  by  thdr  leaders,  vibo  re- 
garded him  with  jealousy  and  suspicion.  A  still  worse 
Uot  dailiened  his  political  fame.  The  unpardonaUe  sin 
of  the  ren^ade  lay  at  his  door,  and  he  was  never  forgiven 
for  going  over  to  the  enemy  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  in  the  histoty  of  'Wh^;gism.  Every  statesman  who 
changes  sides  has  endured  similar  oditun.  All  others,  how- 
ever, except  Wilkes,  have  found  capable  apologists  among 
the  members  of  their  new  party. 

One  of  the  first  of  his  detractors  was  a  great  Whig  Lord 
Chancellor,  whose  own  career,  oddly  enou^,  exhibits  many 
of  the  defects  that  he  imputed  to  the  member  for  Middlesex. 
In  order  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  other  Whig  statesmen 
.it  was  convenient  to  depreciate  the  fame  of  V^^lkes,  so  Lord 
/Brou^am  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  was  a  thoroogb  i 
!  hjrpocrite,  who  "  always  pandered  to  the  appetites  of  the 
mob."  Yet  to  the  modem  reader  the  criticism  as  a  wfade 
will  seem  ineffective.  To  declare  that  "he  had  spent  all 
his  fortune  before  he  gained  popular  favour  "  is  a  wild 
exaggeration,  and  the  taimt  that  he  '*  lived  for  years  like  a 
mendicant  on  patriotic  subscriptions "  is  applicable  abo 
to  every  popukir  poUtician  i^ose  income  has  been  provided 
by  enthusiastic  admirers.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  the  writer, 
who  was  one  of  the  ugliest  men  of  his  time,  should  speak 
maliciously  of  another's  "inhuman  squint  and  demoniac 
grin."  To  suggest,  moreover,  tiiat  "  strict  moral  conduct, 
regular  religious  hatnts,  and  t^nperate,  prudent  bdiavioor  " 

*  History  of  England,  John  Adcdphna,  i.  123-41,  338-53,  385-416, 
484-97 ;  ii.  to-ti,  303,  353-4,  313 ;  iii.  146-8 ;  Biegrapttiti  of  WiUut 
and  CobbtU,  J.  S.  W»tson,  pp.  106-14. 
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were  qualities  that  vrere  "  generally  required  of  public  men  " 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  indicated  an  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
period.  Apparently  the  object  of  Brougham's  diatribe 
was  to  emphasize  the  orthodox  Whig  tradition  with  regard 
to  the  chaiacter  and  accomplishments  of  John  Wilkes.' 

The  cry  was  taken  up  by  the  great  Whig  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  John  Russell,  whose  verdict  against  the  demagogue 
was  equally  severe.  "  A  profligate  spendthrift,"  he  dubbed 
him,  "  without  o[nnions  or  prind^^,  religious  or  political ; 
whose  impudence  far  exceeded  his  talents,  and  who  always 
meant  hcence  when  he  cried  Uberty." »  Thus,  within  fifty 
years  of  Wilkes's  deadi,  he  had  been  repudiated  most  f 
emi^iatically  in  the  name  of  Whiggism  by  two  of  the  most  | 
illustrious  of  Whig  statesmen. 

Macaulay,  writing  at  this  period,  did  not  join  in  the 
chorus  of  disapproval,  since  he  was  "  dusting  ^e  jacket  " 
of  George  Grenville,  but  his  references  to  the  member  for 
Aylesbury  are  invariably  patronising  and  cavalier.  "  One 
of  the  most  [nxifane,  licentious,  and  agreeable  rakes," 
he  calls  him,  "  the  delight  of  green-rooms  and  taverns." 
Little  but  what  is  trivial  and  superfluous  is  told  of  the  man, 
and  the  great  essayist  ignored  the  fact  that  he  was  describing 
one  of  the  most  important  constitutional  developments  in 
the  history  of  England.* 

Later  writers  on  the  Whig  side  have  been  more  generous 
in  their  acknowledgment  of  Wilkes's  services,  bitf-  they 
seldom  speak  of  him  without  contempt,  and  none  of  them 
fonn  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities.  While  admittiii^  that 
*'  there  is  no  historical  name  which  is  identified  with  pre- 
cedents of  such  angular  importance,"  Thorold  Rogers 
obviously  infers  that  the  man  was  a  charlatan,  protesting 

*  HiaoriealSiitUkuofStaUtmtitofattTim»ofG»org»III.  Henijr.Lord 
^ongham,  jid  series,  pp.  iSi-93- 

*  Th*  BtdfofA  Conttpondtnef,  m.  m. 

*  Critieti  and  HitMcal  Eii»y*,  Lord  Maonlay,  vUU  Essay  on  the 
EulofC     ' 
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that  "he  was  always  in  tiie  maitet."*  John  Ridiaid 
Green  and  Franck  Bri^t,  two'  of  the  most  widely  read  of 
modem  historians,  have  adopted  a  similar  attitude,  Hie 
fonner  calling  Wilkes  *'  a  worthless  profii^te,"  while  the 
latter  daiounces  him  as  "  a  scurrilous  writer  of  most 
hcentious  morals."  ■  Obviously  the  oH  Whig  tradition, 
fostered  by  Brougham  and  Lord  John  Russell,  h^  prevoited 
many  earnest  inquirers  from  doing  justice  to  one  of  flw 
most  con^cuous  characters  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Mean\«4iile  the  inevitable  reaction  had*taken  place. 
Soon  after  the  Whig  magnates  had  spoken  Charles  Went- 
worth  Dilke  wrote  an  eloquent  apolt^  for  Wilkes,  attempt- 
ii^  even  the  impos^Ue  task  of  extenuating  his  share  in  the 
"  Essay  on  Woman,"  but  doing  a  good  work  by  showing  the 
futility  and  ingratitude  of  trying  to  Uacken  the  character 
of  a  man  who  had  performed  a  great  constitutional  service.* 
Not  long  afterwards  a  judicious  essay  by  Fraser  Rae  gave 
the  first  adequate  account  of  the  demagc^ue's  carea. 
proving  his  claim  to  permanent  recognitioD.*  A  little  latcf , 
the  most  scholarly  by  far,  as  well  as  the  most  attractive  d 
all  the -descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  patriot,  was  contained  in  : 
Sir  George  Trevdyan's  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fos, 
which  took  for  its  text  the  words  of  Gladstone  that  the  name 
of  Wilkes  must  be  enrolled  among  the  great  chamjncMis  of 
En^i^  freedom.*  Finally,  a  com^^ete  lxc^ra[diy  in  two 
volumes,  written  with  much  care  and  elaboration  of  detail 
was  published  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald.* 

To  a  large  extent  these  latter  works  are  devoted  to  &e 
task  of  rehabilitating  the  personal  character  of  V/Ukes 
and  justifjring  his  political  attitude.    No  sincere  attonpt 

'  Hitlorieal  Gkamnts,  J.  E.  Tbondd  Hogen,  pp.  179,  1S3. 

■  History  of  the  English  PwpU,  John  Hichard  Green,  iv.  320  ;  A  His- 
lory  of  England,  ].  Franck  Bright,  iii.  1043. 

*  Papers  of  a  Crttte,  C.  W.  Dilke,  ii.  389-79. 

*  Wilkes,  Shmdan,  Fox,  W.  F.  Rae,  pp.  1-139- 

■  Early  Sittory  ofChmkt  Jamts  F<m,  G.  O.  TnmAjKa,  pp.  160-176. 

*  Tk*  Life  <Md  Tinm  of  Join  WOMes,  U.P.,  Percy  Fittgacald,  tSsa 
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is  made  to  determine  tus  position  in  liistory.  Trevdyan, 
indeed,  deems  him  "  far  from  great,"  and  even  Dilke  speaks 
of  Ills  "dead  and  fof^otten  reputation."  In  theo^Hnion 
ci  ttie  present  writer  the  narrative  tliat  lias  been  set  forth 
in  these  pages  demonstrates  beyond  all  question  that  the 
hao  of  so  many  doughty  deeds  has  an  indisputable  claim 
to  eminence ;  or,  as  a  natural  corollary,  that  "  a  gre^j 
champion  of  English  freedom  "  must  have  been  a  grear* 


"  The  Spirit  of  tbe  Agt  is  Ibe  v«iy  tiaag  that  a  great  man 


" But  doei  be  not  ratberavailhimidfof  it?"  inquired  Coningsby. 
"Parvenus  do,"  r^trined  his  companion,  "bnt  not  prophets,  great   - 
legislBtors,  great  conquerors.    Tbey  destroy  and  tbty  create." ' 

Upon  this  test  of  greatness,  enonciated  by  a  great 
statesman,  Wtlkes's  title  is  sectire.  Probably  no  other  of 
his  contemporaries  influenced  more  powerfijly  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age.  Alone  and  unbidden,  he  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  against  arbitrary  power  in  his  own  land.  The 
inspiration  of  his  example,  passing  across  the  Atlantic, 
helped  to  precipitate  the  War  of  Independence,  retiuning 
later  as  a  fiercer  spirit  still  to  provoke  tiie  cataclysm  of  the 
French  Revolution.* 

The  axiom  of  Disraeli — which  is  the  axiom  also  of  an 
historical  school  of  hero-worshippers,  who  imag^e  that 
some  great  conqueror  or  some  great  legislator  must  ride 
in  tiie  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm  of  all  great  events 
in  history — is  opposed  to  the  theories  of  a  school  of  historic 
fatalists,  who  r^ard  every  phenomenon  in  the  life  of  nations 
as  the  result  of  an  inevitaUe  law  of  chance.      There  is  no 

■  Omingsby,  B.  Disraeli,  Book  III,  ch.  i. 

*  The  files  of  the  princ^tal  Amertean  newspqwcs  in  1764,  and  again 
In  i?6&-9>  ahow  how  deeply  the  CoknittB  wece  imfffcased  by  the  "  Case 
of  Hi.  VnUces."    Cf.  LttUn  of  Willus  to  Iris  Dmighltr,  I.  107. 
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reason  why  the  disciples  of  this  latter  creed  should  deny 
that  Wilkes  was  a  great  man.  Even  thou^  he  was  but 
one  of  the  natural  products  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  the 
mere  figurehead  of  the  ship  of  progress,  borne  along  by 
an  irresistible  tide,  it  was  his  banner  that  was  the  outward 
and  visible  ^n  of  a  great  social  revolt,  and  under  his 
,  standard  there  was  always  victory. 

His  achievanente  were^.iBdeed  stupendouSi_In  his 
successful  agitation  against  the  principle  of  a  General 
Warrant,  he  vindicated  for  all  time  tiie  great  clause  In 
Magna  Charta  which  enacted  that  "  No  free  man  shall  be 
taken  or  imprisoned,  or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  anyways 
destroyed ;  nor  will  we  go  upon  him,  nor  will  we  send 
upon  him,  imless  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  l^ 
the  law  of  the  land."  >  Although  impriscmment  without 
trial  could  not  have  become  common,  the  judicial  system 
being  placed  on  too  firm  a  basis,  such  imprisonment  was 
now  made  impossible,  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  u[^olding  the  contention  of  Wilkes.*  More  than  this, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  when  the  fear  of 
Jacobinism  seemed  to  call  for  stem  methods  of  repressum, 
there  was  no  more  persecution  for  political  ofiences  after 
a  General  Warrant  was  declared  illegal.  It  was  the  proud 
privilege  of  John  Wilkes  to  preserve  one  of  the  most 
essential  principles  of  English  fiberty. 

In  his  long  struggle  to  efface_Uie  resolution  t^ft^.Hgige 
of  Commons  on  the  17th  of  February,  1769,  he  won  an  evea 
greater  triumph.  In  this  respect  one  of  tiie  onhnancs^of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  seemed  at  stake — the  declaration  "  that 
the  election  of  members  of  Parlyament  ou^t  to  be  free." 
Once  and  for  all  he  vindicated  the  right  of  the  people  to  sdect 
"their  own  Parhamentary  representatives,  and  from  this 
time  onward  the  House  of  Commons  has  never  attempted 

*  S(JmI  Ckarttrt,  William  Stubbs,  p.  301,  C.  39. 

■  Li/*  0/  Lord  ilamsfttld,  J.  Holliday,  pp.  141-a ;  G*nlltmait's  Mag*- 
*»M  (1765).  P-  535- 
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to  dictate  to  a  amstituency  in  regard  to  its  chcnce.  Not 
only  is  the  result  of  the  Middlesex  Election  a  great  con- 
stitutional landmark,  in  that  it  saved  the  electors  from 
all  danger  of  being  told  "  whom  they  should  choose,"  but 
it  eiDphasized  the  principle,  peiha^  for  the  first  time,  that  - 
^e^sovereign  power  "was  vested  not  in  Parliament,  butjn ' 
^e  "  great  public."  •  Moreover,  growing  out  of  the  national 
protest  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Lower  House  there  arose ' 
a.  definite  desire  for  a  more  popular  representation,  a  desire 
that  Wilkes  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  kindle  and  the  most' 
diligent  to  keep  aflame.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
influence  of  the  Middlesex  election  upon  public  o[miion ; 
it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  services  of  its  hero  to  the 
cause  of  constitutional  reform.  ^J 

UnquestionaUy  no  one  did  more  also  to  obtain  the  "^^^ 
fTMdom  of  the  Pre^.  In  the  pages  of  the  North  Briton  he' 
fugled,  the  full  name  of  every  person  whom  he  mentioned, . 
declining  to  conceal  their  identity  as  usual  under  an  initial. ' 
In  "  No.  45  "  he  asserted  his  r^t  to  criticise  the  King's 
Speech,  uiliile  he  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  law  of 
libd,  under  which  the  booksellers  "  hved  always  in  a  state  of 
jeopardy,  like  soldiers  fighting  for  their  country. 'V'lt  was 
owing  to  the  great  indignation  caused  by  his  conviction  for 
reprinting  his  paper  that  one  of  the  greatest  changes  afiect- 
ing  the  Newspaper  Press  was  made  in  the  Statute  Book. 
Hitherto,  as  Lord  Mansfield  maintained  in  the  year  1771,  a 
jury  had  not  the  right  to  decide  whether  the  publication 
was  libellous,  but  ot^y  wliether  it  had  been  published.  To 
the  nation  at  large  this  judgment  was  never  acceptable, 
and  twenty-one  years  later  Fox  was  able  to  pass  a  new  Libel 
Act,  which  placed  the  Uberty  of  tiie  Press  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  jury  by  allowing  them  to  determine  what 
constitutes  a  libel.    Equally  important  was  the  concession 

*■  HiOwkul  GUmtiMfi,  J.  E.  Tborold  Bogos,  f>.  1S3 ;  Ltm  of  Ik*  Co«t- 
jItMMHi,  A.  V.  Dicey,  pp.  31-4,  363 ;  ConUiUMoual  Hittory  of  EngltHtd, 
T.  EnUne  Uay,  ii.  36. 
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of  the  ^^^t  of  reporting  the  debates  in  Pariiament,  a  reform 

I  that  has  incxeasedThe  power  of  the  newspapers  in  mun- 

j  measurable  d^ree,  hdpmg  to  change  entirely  the  idatum- 

/  ship  between  the  electorate  and  its  representatives,  and  this 

reform,  as  aheady  explained,  was  1m)ii^t  about  priiKnpally 

■  ■  by  the  coun^e  and  dexterity  of  John  WiDces.*  \The  man 

'    v^o  was  able  to  vindicate  two  of  the  most  vital  clauses  of 

the  Great  Charter  and  the  Bill  of  Ri^ts,  besides  striking 

off  the  fetters  that  impeded  the  Freedom  erf  the  Press,  well 

deserves  the  title  of  the  "  Friend  of  liberty."^ 

In  addition  to  these  three  great  deeds,  Wilkes  did  mcne 
ithan  any  other  poUtidan  of  h^Jume  to  prevfioljGcQigcjSie 
/Third  from  becoming  an  absolute  monarch.  Wthont  his 
/  opposition  it  is  [nobable  that  the  king  would  hav«  over- 
thrown "  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  "  still  more 
I  effectually,  and  made  himself  even  more  independent  of 
parliamentary  restraint.  Not  only  did  Wlkes  make  a 
personal  protest  against  the  new  policy,  but  he  created  a 
party  to  oppose  it,  and  helped  to  make  that  party  the 
formidaUe  force  it  became  by  managing  it  on  a  sptendid 
system  of  organisation.*  If  we  are  to  judge  a  man  by  his 
fruits  he  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  most  illustrious  of 
thepmod. 


Ill 

In  the  hey-day  of  his  career  his  o[Hnicais  were  half  a 
century  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  he  was  the  picmeer  oi 
some  (d  the  most  important  measures  that  w^e  realised 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.    As  it  has  been  pointed  out 

*  Tht  Ctiuiis  of  Parliamtntary  Rtform,  G.  5.  Veitch,  pp.  33-6  ;  Eaiiy 
History  of  C.  J.  Fox,  Sr  G.  O.  TWvelyan,  pp.  334,  357-9  ;  ComittMiem^ 
HUlory  of  EMflmd,  T.  £rskia«  Uay,  ii.  3^-49 ;  Enflisk  CoKtbtHtunw' 
History,  T,  P.  TasweU-Laogmead,  pp.  771-4;  History  of  BngUuid,  W.  E. 
H.  Lecfcy,  iU.  256-66 ;  Law  and  Custom  of  lit  CoitstifaUm,  Sir  W.  B. 
Ansoa  (fonitli  editioo),  1.  164. 

•  Bitlowy  ofEftgUmi,  W.  E.  M.  Lecky,  lii.  174-9 :  Bmropsa»  M^wte, 
xxxiii.  338. 
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Ix<evions]y,  he  was  the  first  prominent  pditidan  to  propose 
a  bill  for  "  a  just  and  eqtial  representation  of  the  peofde  of  1 
England  in  Parliament,"  and  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  r 
that  he  was  able  to  ft^low  the  leader^p  of  the  younger 
Pitt  was  because  that  minister  was  in  favour  of  a  compre-  ' 
hensive  scheme  of  reform.*    In  hb  last  election  address  to 
the  fredioldeis  of  Middlesex  in  the  year  1790  he  still  advo- 
cated an  extension  of  the  franchise  and  a  redistribution  of 
seats.' 

It  is  cnrions  also  to  note  that  he  was  one  of  the  eailies{  ^v/ 
advocates  of  Free  Trade.  Daring  the  year  1773  he  was  ■ 
fB^-diadnnan  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Common 
Council  "  to  consider  the  most  effectual  means  of  lowering, 
or  at  all  events  of  preventing  an  increase  in,  the  price  of 
com."  In  his  report  on  the  19th  of  November  he  boldly 
recommended  "the  free  importation  of  gr^."*  Such  a 
declaration  was  quite  consistent  widi  his  principles,  for  during 
his  Mayoralty  he  made  many  endeavours  to  lower  the  price 
of  provisions.  It  was  appropriate  that  he  should  approve 
of  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  ^ce  the  great  economist, 
although  a  Scotsman,  was  a  warm  admirer  of  "  V^llces  and 
Liberty."  • 

True  to  his  liberal  princif^,  he  was  one  of  the  firs^' 
public  men  to  suggest  a  reform  of  the  criminal  code, 
garding  it  as  uimecessarily  cruel.  In  ah  address  to  the  ^ 
Livery  of  London,  which  he  issued  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1772,  at  the  dose  of  his  Shrievalty,  in  conjunction  with 
Alderman  Bull,  he  invdghed  eloquently  against  the  iKdiole- 
sale  executions.  "We  submit  to  you,"  ran  the  address, 
"  wheHier  it  would  not  be  expedient  for  you  to  instruct 
the  representatives  in  Parliament  of  this  city  to  move  for 
a  revision  of  those  laws  which  inflict  cajrital  punishment 

■  Cetush  of  ParliameiUary  Rtform,  G.  S.  Veitch,  p.  44 :   GenOemam's 
Maqatim  {1776),  p.  14a. 

■  Add.  HS.  30.S95,  f.  93. 

*  PlfWve  AiBtrtistr,  Nov.  30,  1773. 

*  Lift  of  Adam  Smiih,  Jolu  Sw,  p.  163. 
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for  many  inferior  crimes,  where  mercy  too  sddom  heals  tbe 
rigour  of  justice.  ...  It  was  our  care,  while  we  paid  a 
due  obedience  to  the  laws  now  in  force,  to  alleviate  their 
harshness  by  lenity  and  tenderness  to  every  unhapf^ 
object."  * 

Oddly  enough  the  man  who  was  destined  to  abolish 
many  of  these  blood-stained  laws  believed  that  the  member 
for  Middlesex  wished  to  retain  them.  It  was  at  a  dinner 
party  thirteen  years  after  Wilkes  had  been  Sherifi  that  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  formed  this  impression  while  listening  to 
a  sjririted  altercation  between  the  ex-patriot  and  Count 
Hirabeau.  The  arguments  of  tbe  Englishman,  like  those 
of  Dr.  Johnson  on  so  many  occasions,  .obviously  woe 
ins[ared  by  the  sfAxit  of  contradiction,  diaped  in  paradox 
for  the  purpose  of  exasperating  his  arrogant  opponent,  viho 
quickly  lost  his  temper.  Wilkes  appears  to  have  used  the 
extravagant  argument  that  as  the  spectacle  of  ca[Htal 
ptmishment  tended  to  make  the  spectators  both  Inave  and 
humane  it  was  better  that  the  severities  of  tbe  criminal 
law  ^ould  continue  I  *  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
real  sentiments  were  contained  in  the  public  address  v^cb 
he  wrote  as  Sherifi,  and  that  be  was  talldng  nonsense  on  this 
last  occasion  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  Frenchman's 
reply. 

Had  Wilkes  been  bom  fifty  years  later  his  liberal  ideas 
must  have  given  him  an  important  place  in  the  Government 
of  his  country.  Or,  if  the  great  Reform  Bill  had  been 
passed  half  a  century  earlier,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have 
taken  a  high  position  among  the  statesmen  of  his  time  in 
spite  of  his  show  of  insmcerity  and  lack'of  sHU  in  debate. 
No  general  can  win  a  deci^ve  Battle  whose  s<ddia:s  do  not 
possess  weapcms  as  effective  as.those  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
majority  of  Wilkes's  troops  were  not  armed  with  the  vote. 

'  Pvblic  Adv4rtis»r,  Sept.  aS,  1773. 

*  Mtmoiri  of  Sir  5mmmI  Romilly,  i.  61 ;  cl.  Mirab^Mn's  L*a*r$  jmimj 
hit  R»iii*¥K4  m  Engkmd  (Lomtoi,  1833),  i.  90, 
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IV 

It  is  the  veriest  truism  that  a  man  may  be  great,  as  in 
the  case  of  Napoleon,  althou^  he  is  immoral.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  custom,  however,  to  regard  Wlkes  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  Although  not  entitled  to 
one  of  the  highest  places,  such  as  Walpde,  Qiatham,  or 
Burke,  it  is  true  nevertheless  that  he  has  been  persistently 
under-rated.  Few  historical  characters  have  been  the 
victims  of  more  hasty  generalisation,  too  littie  attention 
having  been  paid  to  the  details  of  his  career.  IJnquestion- . 
ably  there  was  a  spark  of  genius  in  the  man,  or  he  would 
never  have  made~5PdT«-prodigiou5itiai1r  Upon  "Sis'  age. 
The  author  of  so  many  stupendous  events  must  have 
possessed  a  great  brain. 

The  greatest  of  men,  however,  not  only  inspire  great  ^U^ 
deeds  by  their  great  example,  but  leave  also  a  permanentT^ 
impression  upon    their   contemporaries.    Nor  is  personal  *' 
success  essential,  since  the  martyr  who  fails  superbly  may 
be  reckoned  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  conqueror.    To 
this  extent  the  shortcomings  of  Wilkes  need  not  detract 
from  his  historical  position.    But  the  d^nition  explains 
bis  hmitations,  showing  why  he  does  not  reach  the  h^hest 
rank.      The  memory  of  his  mission  faded  with  his  declen- 
^on.    He  did  not  leave  *'  the  legacy  of  heroes  ;  the  memory 
of  his  great  name  and  the  ins^dration  of  his  great  example."  ' 

The  truth  is  that  Wilkes  was  neither  a. gf eat  "c$m.-/ 
queror"  nor  a  great  "maijyr."  He  did  not  suffer  very 
grievously  for  a  cause,  nor  did  he  pro&t  much  through 
haWng  undertaken  it.  If  he  had  been  a  great  orator  like 
Fox  or  a  great  parliamentary  leader  like  Pitt,  the  reproach 
of  failure  would  not  have  clung  to  his  reputation.  Had 
be  fallen  like  Hampden  the  lesson  that  he  preached  m^t 
have  sunk  more  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
The  deeds  that  he  wrought  wa«  splendid,  but  he  has  always 
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been  reckoned  far  lower  than  his  works.    It  was  the  &shioD 

to  separate,  in  the  manner  of  Qtatham,  "  the  cause  from 

.  the  man."  *    In  this  respect  Wilkes  must  be  held  to  have 

'  tailed,  and  for  this  reason,  in  spite  of  his  assodaticHi  with 

'  so  many  historical  triumphs,  he  cannot  be  ^ven  a  place 

among  the  immortals. 

It  is  usually  an  idle  task  to  attempt  to  explain  Mriiy  ai^ 
particular  man  has  been  imable  to  succeed,  the  cause  of 
failure  in  the  majonty  of  cases  being  merely  lack  of  character 
or  want  of  abihty.  In  this  instance,  however,  since  Wilkes 
was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius,  the  reasons  of  his  non- 
success,  some  of  which  have  been  noted  already,  are  mcH« 
difficult  to  discover. 

Obviously  his  temperament  was  in  many  ways  ill-suited 

jto  his  career.     It  was  incangruous  that  a  stem  patriot  should 

/  be  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  greatest  humorists  of  the  day. 

/  A  jest  was  often  oq  his  lips  in  {dace  of  a  fierce  denunciation 

,  of  tynumy ;  instead  of  hating  his  enemies  in  good  cJd- 

/  fashioned  English  style  be  never  bore  malice  against  one  of 

'  them.    It  is  doubtful,  even  at  the  height  of  bis  popularity, 

whether  his  most  enthusiastic  followers  really  believed  in 

his  sincerity,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  feeling  that  many 

valuable  adherents  deserted  him.     It  explains,  of  course, 

the  ebb  and  flow  of  his  power.    Consequently,  in  spite  of  his 

;personal  magnetism  the  belief  in  the  crusade  was  always 

greater  than  the  trust  in  the  man. 

There  are  other  reasons,  too,  why  he  was  not  the  ac- 
knowledged prophet  of  a  great  cause,  an  unchallenged 
leader  while  ahve,  a  hallowed  memory  when  dead,  lila 
Charles  Fox  or  Richard  Cobde^i.  His  failure  to  become  a 
great  parliamentarian,  which  has  been  considered  in  a 
previous  chapter,'  gradually  destroyed  his  infhi^ice  in 
the  country.  Since  an  habitual  contempt  for  the  parochial, 
which  is  almost  a  national  characteristic,  has  made  the 

I  Lifi  of  Lord  Shdbwnt,  Lord  E.  IHtcmaurice,  1.  399. 
■  See  Chapter  XVII. 
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alderman  the  butt  of  tlu  satuist,  it  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  ki6e  prestige  by  his  aaeodatiiBi  with  Guildhall. 
The  petty  squabbles  ol  dty  politics  sewed  dissension  amongst 
his  supporters,  while,  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  lie  was  merely  the  salaried  servant  of  the  Livery  of 
Londcoi,  and  believed  by  the  nation  at  large  to  be  kept  in 
his  situation  fcv  the  sake  of  charity.^ 

The  fact  that  he  belonged  to  neither  political  party 
caus«d  him  to  be  more  vulnetabte  to  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  which,  as  he  had  aroused  more  animo^es  ^an 
any  man  of  his  day,  were,  as  has  been  seen,  most  unmerciful 
and  viruloit.  All  through  his  life  his  debts,  his  [ffofanity, 
and  his  immoraUties  were  held  up  to  public  execration, 
and  though  no  more  vicious  than  many  other  statesmen  of  , 
bis  age  he  has,  in  the  words  of  an  apcdogist,  been  made/ 
"  the  scap^oat  for  a  generation."  *  When  he  had  realised' 
that  he  was  unable  to  become  a  power  in  the  House  of 
Ccnnmcms  he  seems  to  have  been  content  to  allow  his  in- 
fluence in  the  cotmtry  to  fade  away,  glad  to  pass  the  evening 
of  his  life  in  easy  eiMcurianism.  Probably  lack  of  ambition 
had  a  larger  effect  upon  his  career  than  any  other  influence, 
his  not  being  the  supreme  greatness  that  is  spurred  to  more 
intense  eff<nt  the  m<ae  difficult  the  obstacles.  And  thus, 
immediately  he  was  withdrawn  fnm  the  puUic  gaze,  his 
memory  was  forgotten. 


It  would  be  unjust  to  accept  the  contemptuous  general- 
isation that  WiUces  was  "  alwajrs  in  the  market."  *  On  the 
first  occasion,  when  he  wished  to  be  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Con5tantino[de,  there  was  no  question  of  shutting  his  mouth 
with  a  bribe,  since  his  campaign  against  Lord  Bute  had  not 

'  The  nnnpapets,  at  least,  convey  this  impiesaion. 

•  Papers  of  a  Critic,  C.  W.  Dilke,  ii.  aa^. 

'  Littrary  GUoMinfs,  J.  E.  Tltarold  Eogcrs,  p.  179. 
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yet  began.*  In  his  application  icx  the  Govemorsliip  of 
Canada,  to  which  the  newspapers  announced  in  error  that 
he  had  been  appointed  in  the  spring  of  1763,  there  was 
certainly  a  suggestion  that  he  was  willing  to  stop  The  North 
Briton  if  the  ministers  would  mafe_iLj!BaSi_ht5_jrtiile, 
which  makes  this  appear  the  most  venal  by  far  of  aH  his 
political  actions.  In  extenuation  it  can  only  be'Tirged 
that  he  is  said  to  have  coveted  the  post  for  many  yeais, 
alleging  that  it  was  his  ambition  "  to  have  reconciled  the 
new  subjects  to  the  English."  *  But  when  he  applied  a 
second  time,  in  1765,  to  be  sent  as  British  minister  to 
ConstantinofJe,  he  was  guilty  of  no  surrender  of  {windjde 
or  disloyalty  to  his  friends.  LcmJ  Rockingham  being  now 
in  power,  the  office  was  in  the  gift  of  his  own  party.  Since 
he  had  been  an  outlaw  for  two  years  there  was  no  qnestum 
of  deserting  his  pcditical  colleagues.  All  the  objects  for 
which  he  had  striven  were  now  attained.  General  Warrants 
having  been  abolished  for  all  time,  and  Bute  ostracised 
from  public  life.* 

No  doubt  his  acceptance  of  a  pendon  fncnn  the  Whig 
ministers  lowered  his  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  his 
admirers,  but  he  cannot  be  accused  of  a  corrupt  motive. 
The  favour,  which  had  been  entirely  unsolicited  on  his  part, 
was  forced  upon  him  gratuitously,  and  accepte4kOnly  as  a 
"  temporary  provision  "  until  he  could  be  "  provided  for  " 
more  suitably.*  Every  politician  who  contributed  to  the 
annuity  was  under  the  deepest  oUigation  to  him  for  having 
driven  the  king's  favourite  from  office,  and  since  he  had  been 

'  Lift  of  Wilkts,  J.  Almon,  i.  57-8. 

*  Public  Advertiser,  April  t6,  Uay  12,  1763 ;  Jtuie  31,  1771 ;  Etiropamt 
Magarine,  xxxiii.  8; :  Catalogue  of  Satmeal  Prims  in  British  Mninm, 
iv.  366-7 ;  Wilkes's  Marginalia  in  History  of  LaU  Minority  (Brit.  Uw.). 
p.  400 ;  Life  of  Malone,  James  Prior,  p.  36a  ;  Life  of  Willies,  J.  Alinan, 
i.  59-60- 

■  Add.  MSS.  30,668,  f.  199 :  30.869,  f.  61 :  Life  of  Willies,  J.  Almoa, 
ii.  33,  M4,  210,  214,  332 ;  Letters  of  H.  WalpoU  (Toynbee),  vi,  316  ;  PmUw 
Advertiser,  June  39,  1771,  "ide  letter  from  "  Ueoenins,"  p.  174,  amU. 

*  Add.  MSS.  30,868,  f.  212  :  30.869, 1.  6. 
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expelled  from  Parliament  with  the  result  of  banlcniptcy, 
in  consequence  of  his  service  to  the  paxty  as  a  pam- 
phleteer the  leaders  were  bound  in  common  gratitude  to 
assist  him. 

The  career  of  John  Wilkes  as  a  demagogue  naturally 
is  divided  into  two  periods.  The  first,  which  be^an  with  hb 
anest  under  a  General  Warrant  in  1763,  extended  until  his 
retam  &cnn  exile  in  1768,  while  the  second  included  the 
whcde  turmoil  of  the  Middlesex  election.  .  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  venahties  during  the  first  period,  or  previous 
to  it  (and  there  is  no  proof  of  any  save  in  regard  to  the 
Governorship  of  Canada),  he  was  absolutely  incorruptible 
afterwards.  As  soon  as  he  had  commenced  his  second 
crusade  neither  bribes  nor  threats  would  turn  him  from  it. 

When  he  obtained  the  support  of  the  freeholders  of  the 
county  all  his  desire  for  a  foreign  embassy  faded  away.  It 
-was  uuw  part  of  his  creed  that  he  would  accept  no  place  of 

^profit  imder  the  Government,  and  he  never  faltered  in  his 
resdution.  Althoi^h  he  knew  that  he  would  be  allowed 
to  retain  his  seat  in  Parliament  if  he  bore  his  punishment 
quietly,  he  insisted  upon  presenting  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  redress  of  his  grievances.'  While  aware 
that  he  was  forfeiting  all  chances  of  a  pardon,  he  continued 
to  attack  the  ministers  at  every  opportnnity.  Certainly 
it  was  evident  to  both  Lord  North  and  the  Duke  of  Graftcm 
that  Wilkes  was  neither  to  be  bought  nor  sold. 

f  There  was  no  dishonour  in  allDsing  the  Supporteis.  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  to  pay  his  debts.  Their  help  was  thrust 
upon  him  voluntarily,  for  every  patriot  perceived  that  the  ^ 
cause-  must  suffer  unless  their  leader  was  rescued  from ' 
bankruptcy.  A  much  larger  fund  was  contributed  l^  the 
admirers  of  Cobden  iar  a  similar  purpose.  Although 
prodigal  in  money  matters  \^^lkes  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  corrupt.    When  he  went  over  to  the  Tories  he  received 

>  Add.  US.  3S.6o8,  f.  386:  Lift  of  Witht,  J.  AlBUm,  til.  993;  Sm* 
iraphicai  and  PoiMcal  AfUcioUs,  ].  Almon,  i.  8, 
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oo  pension.  Hke  Burke,  as  a  reward  of  his  adherence,  bnt  had 
he  been  "  always  in  the  market  """Ee  might  have  made  an 
excellent  bargain  as  the  price  of  his  apostasy  a  few  years 
previously.  It  was  not  until  he  was  comparatively  an  tJd 
man,  when  his  political  value  could  not  have  been  worth 
^  the  smallest  of  clerkships,  that  at  last  he  was  "trfCTMtelf 
;  for,"  and  then  the  recompense  for  his  laave  straggle  aa 
behalf  of  hberty  came  neither  from  the  Whig  nor  from  the 
Tory  party,  but  was  given  to  him  by  the  generous  citizens 
of  London.  Since  he  is  inccanparably  the  greatest  of  the 
Lord  Mayors  he  cannot  be  deemed  ta  have  been  unworthy 
of  the  post  of  Chamberlain. 


VI 

It  has  been  the  tendency  of  modem  criticism,  even 
when  it  takes  a  low  estimate  of  \^^lkes's  charactor,  to 
suggest  that  his  prosecution  for  the  two  libellous  publi- 
cations was  an  act  of  tyranny.  In  the  endeavour  to  show 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  persecution  the  temptation  to 
viUfy  the  ministers  of  George  the  Third  apparently  is  a 
more  powerful  motive  than  the  desire  to  whitewash  the 
pamphleteer.  Yet  an  examination  of  the  charges  against 
him  scarcely  seem  to  prove  that  he  was  an  innocent 
victim,  and  it  is  improt».ble  that  he  would  have  escaped 
punishment  in  the  present  day.  Hie  hbels  for  \^ch  he 
was  sentenced  are,  however,  only  incidents  in  his  careei, 
important  no  doubt  as  a  revelation  of  his  mtoal  diaracto', 
but  of  small  account  in  regard  to  the  great  achievements 
of  his  Ufe. 

The  "  Essay  on  Woman,"  which  Wilkes  was  always 
careful  to  style  "  a  ludicrous  poem,"  cannot  be  defended  by 
anyone  who  has  read  it.^    The  offence  of  printing  a  limited 

I  Lift  of  Wilkes,  J.  Almon,  iU.  88 ;  The  North  Britom,  W.  Bingler, 
vol.  i.,  Part  1,  p.  xlviii. 
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edition  was  just  as  disgraceful  as  the  actual  autbor^p.' 
'Wsely  preferriog  that  the  matter  should  be  forgotten 
as  soon  as  possible  he  made  only  one  public  explanation 
with  regard  to  it,  an  explanation,  nevertheless,  wholly 
inadequate  and  misleading.*  The  scandalous  charge, 
inserted  in  the  frontispiece,  alleging  that  Archbishop  Stone 
and  Lord  George  Sackville  were  guilty  of  a  crime  that 
merited  capital  punishment,  would  have  rendered  the 
publisher  liable  to  a  prosecution  for  criminal  hbel  if  one 
copy  only  had  been  circulated,  and  the  imputation  was 
repeated  still  more  grossly  in  the  "  Advertisement  by  the 
Editor."  On  the  last  page  of  the  brief  introduction, 
styled  "  The  Design,"  there  was  a  reference  to  the 
wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  that  is  almost  equally 
in&mous.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  seek  for  further  evidence  of  guilt 
in  the  poem  itself  or  in  the  accompanying  parodies.  The 
subject-matter  of  the  preliminary  pages,  apart  from  the 
obsceneness  and  blasphemy  of  the  rest,  exposed  the  pub- 
lisher to  a  heavy  penalty,  and  that  it  was  to  be  printed 
privately,  and  only  twelve  copies  struck  off,  did  not  alter 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  libel  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Since 
it  was  already  in  type  the  intention  of  publishing  was 
manifest,  and  had  the  authorities  waited  until  it  had  been 
circulated  instead  of  using  contemptible  means  to  obtain  a 
proof-sheet  no  objection  could  have  been  taken  to  their 
action.  As  it  had  been  exhibited  to  his  journeymen  he 
was  found  guilty  both  of  "  printing  and  publishing,"  a  ver- 
dict that  would  be  returned  under  similar  circumstances 
at  the  present  day.*    Being  a  criminal  libel  the  sentence  of 

>  L4tditt  Fmr  attd  FraU,  H.  KeacUey,  p.  36. 

■  Lift  of  Wiiht,  J.  AlmoD,  iii.  112-15 :  GenlUman't  Magatitu  (1764}, 
P-583. 

•  "  An  Eaaaj  on  Woman  "  (London,  1871},  pp.  4,  6,  to. 

*  Crown  Rolls,  King's  Bench,  Public  Record  Office,  Roll  348,  No.  76 ; 
HmmJTi  Sfal»  Trials,  xU.  11 24:  Tk*  Lam  of  ObftcUonabit  DeftnmOion, 
G.  S.  Bower,  pp.  4-9, 
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twelve  tnontba'  impriscaimeitt  does  not  seem  to  have  beea 
an  excessive  one. 

Nor  was  "  No.  45  "  the  "  very  innocent  paper  "  that  he 
declared  it  to  be.  ,  Although  he  endeavoured  to  justify  his 
strictures  by  the  sound  constitutional  axican  that  "  the 
King's  Spe«h  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  Speech  of 
the  Minister,"  the  Sovereign  rather  than  the  Premier  was 
uninistakaUy  the  object  of  his  tirade.  In  spte  of  cunning 
phraseolt^y  the  insinuation  that  the  king  was  re^XHuaUe 
for  the  falsehoods  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  is  mani- 
fest throughout  the  article,  George  being  accused  also  of 
having  sacrificed  the  honour  of  the  Crown.'  No  Enghsb 
newspaper  in  modem  times  has  ventured  to  attack  the 
monarch  in  such  unmeasured  language,  and  if  any  did  so 
it  would  be  compelled  to  apologise  and  retract  under  threat 
of  prosecution.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  fauhs  George 
the  Third  was  never  lacking  in  courage  and  decision,  and 
when  he  realised  that  the  enemy,  who  had  been  puUishing 
lampoons  for  so  long  with  impunity,  was  at  last  delivered 
into  his  hands,  it  would  have  been  wholly  incon^stent 
with  his  principles  not  to  have  made  an  examj^  of  him. 
\  And  Wilkes,  who  was  well  awaie  of  the  risks  he  ran  in 
I  committing  the  ofEence  of  Use  majesU,  does  not  seem  to 
I  deserve  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 


Unhappily  for  his  fame  as  an  author  most  of  Wilkes's 
writings  are  of  ephemeral  interest,  and  are  scarcely  intd- 
ligible  to  posterity.  Indeed  of  all  the  mighty  army  of 
pohtical  essayists  there  are  only  perhaps  Swift,  Junius, 
Burke,  and  Cobbett  whose  works  have  any  permanent 
value.  Moreover  the  pamphlets  kA  the  first  are  reed 
mainly  out  of  respect  for  his  genius,  those  of  the  second 
>  Tkt  Sattk  BrOoih  J-  Williama,  1763,  il.  338-40. 
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iar  the  salffi  of  his  style,  and  those  of  the  last  by  the 
historical  stadettt  in  quest  of  information.  Boike  akme, 
an  exception  to  every  rule,  is  studied  with  delight  both 
on  account  of  bis  manner  and  his  matter.  It  is  a  hard 
test  to  place  Wilkes  in  such  illustrious  cinnpany,  especi- 
ally as  his  writings  axe  of  less  general  interest  than  the 
others. 

Obviously  he  takes  a  far  lower  rank  than  either  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  had  none  of  the  power  of  reason, 
the  deep  political  wisdom,  and  the  vast  resources  of  iinaf;i- 
nation  that  distinguish  the  works  of  Burke.  He  did  not 
possess  the  dignified  restraint  that  gives  to  the  utterances 
of  Junius  their  oracular  effect,  and  little  of  his  force  of 
invective  and  glitteriag  sarcasm.  But  with  the  exception 
of  these  he  takes  rank  below  no  other  political  writer  of 
his  time.  His  st]ie  at  its  best  is  adinirable,  clear,  and 
lucid  as  the  verse  of  Pope,  the  meaning  never  in  the  least 
ambiguous.  He  had  the  knack,  as  exemplified  in  his 
portraits  of  Bute  and  Pitt,  of  presenting  a  vivid  character- 
sketch  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  and  soimd  common  sense 
is  shown  in  all  his  ofMuions.  Host  of  his  publications  reveal 
a  knowledge  and  sagacity  in  public  afiairs  tiiat  none  but  a 
high  intelligence  could  possess. 

It  is  his  misfortune,  however,  that  he  is  never  the  chief 
spokesman,  like  Swift  or  like  Burke,  on  a  great  occasion. 
As  an  apt^ogy  for  the  dder  Pitt  the  "  Observations  on  the 
Papers  relative  to  the  Rupture  with  Spain  "  a[^>ear  super- 
fluous, ^nce  a  more  satisfactory  defence  of  the  foreign 
pdicy  of  the  great  commoner  is  found  in  the  utterances  of 
the  statesman  himself.^  Likewise  his  "  Letter  to  the  Doke 
of  (Grafton  "  is  eclipsed  entirely  by  the  two  famous  tetters 
of  Junius  to  the  same  notdeman.*  The  celebrated  letter 
"  to  the  worthy  electors  of  the  borough  of  Aylesbury  "  was 

I  A  CompUU  ColUaion  of  G«immm  Paptn  m  ffo  Cate  of  John  Wittui 
(Parb,  1767),  p.  333. 

■  Lift  of  WM**,  J.  Almm,  iii.  184. 
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meiely  an  attempted  vindication  of  "  No.  45  "  and  the 
"  Essay  tm  Woman,"  not  a  very  honomable  task,  nw  did 
he  show  much  regard  to  truth  in  the  performance  of  it.* 
One  of  the  best  of  his  literary  productions  is  the  Dedication 
prefixed  to  the  Fall  of  Mortimer,  in  which  his  wit  and 
sarcasm  reach  a  high  level,  but  this  after  all  is  no  more  than 
a  coarse  lampoon  at  the  expense  of  Bute  and  the  king's 
mother.' 

The  publication  of  The  North  Briton,  occurring  at  a 
momentous  epoch  in  the  nation's  history,  gave  him  a  much 
better  opportunity.  But  although  the  papers  that  he 
unrote  for  his  famous  periodical,  ^lich  can  be  identified  by 
the  aid  of  his  letters  to  Giurchill,  are  fax  more  brilliant 
and  more  sane  than  those  of  his  ctdlaborator,  it  is  not  the 
best  literature  of  which  he  was  capable.*  Few  of  them 
reach  a  high  level  of  dignity,  most  betray  evidence  of 
careless  composition,  and  nearly  all  deal  in  mean  scurrilities 
which  are  only  tolerable  iM^ien  tranpered  by  the  fine  irony  of 
Junius. 

Being  a  skilful  author  Wilkes  wrote  admirable  letters, 
some  of  the  roost  well  known,  as  well  as  the  best,  being 
appropriately  written  to  bis  daughter,  and  had  they  been 
composed  with  a  view  to  publication  they  might  have 
held  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  As  a  historian, 
however,  judgii^  from  the  "  Introduction  to  the  History  d 
En^and,"  he  had  no  qualifications  whatever,  the  subject- 
matter  being  wtothless,  and  even  his  dear  and  graceful 
style  becomes  puerile  and  obscure  when  he  attempts  to 
describe  the  infamies  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  nobility  of  ihe 
principles  of  the  revolution.*  It  is  remarkable  tiiat  one 
who  could  write  so  well  has  left  so  little  that  survives. 
On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  the  fragment  of  auto- 

>  Life  of  Villus,  J.  AlDKHi,  ill.  86. 

*  A  Complete  CotleetioH  of  Genutne  Papers  (Pajts,  1767),  p.  142. 

*  Add.  M5S.  30,878  passim. 

*  Lift  of  Willies,  J.  Almon,  v.  161. 
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bic^raphy  that  has  escaped  destnicticm  is  the  work  by 
which  he  will  be  best  remembered.* 

As  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  N^^ilkes  bad  a  great 
fondness  for  vers  de  sociiU.  On  several  occasions  on  the 
l6th  of  August  he  composed  a  Birthday  Ode  in  honour  of 
his  beloved  Polly,  some  of  v^ch  have  been  preserved  in 
the  pages  of  The  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit.  One 
of  the  shortest,  and  therefore  one  of  the  best,  was  addressed 
to  Miss  Wilkes  in  the  year  1777  : 

"  The  noblest  gift  you  could  receive. 
The  noblest  gift  this  day  I'd  give ; 
A  father's  heart  I  would  bestow 
But  that  you  stole  it  long  ago."  ■ 

A  pretty  young  lady  once  whispered  to  him  in  a  crowd 
in  the  Assembly  Rooms  at  Bath :  "  I  can't  bear  to  be  so 
squeezed  by  people  one  does  not  know." 

In  due  course  the  merry  wag  replied  in  the  following 
"  impromptu": 

"  With  spirit  lovely  Lydia  cries, 
Sly  Cupid  bfisking  in  her  eyes, 

'  I  can't  bear  the  creatures  who  thus  press  and  shove ; 
No — let  me  be  press'd  by  the  man  that  I  love."  "  » 

The  rest  of  Wilkes's  poetical  attempts  were  no  better 
and  very  little  worse  than  these  examples.  As  a  writer 
of  poetry  he  was  probably  on  the  same  level  as  Horace 
Walpole  or  Lady  Temple,  and  his  poems  were  worthy  of  a 
place  in  Lady  Miller's  vase  at  Bath-Easton. 

>  John  Wilhts:  Alt  U»fiHwlud  Autobiography  (Hanow,  1688);  Add. 
MS.  30,863.  This  book,  which  ia  now  veiy  scarce,  should  be  cepubliabed 
nnder  the  raperviaioa  of  a  capable  editor. 

>  Tht  Nm  FomidtiMg  Ho*i>ilal/or  Wit  (1784),  i.  389. 
•  L4ll«rt  of  tVilkts  to  his  DattghUr,  i.  aoo ;  ii.  194-5. 
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VIII 

"  Jobn  Wilkes  he  was  for  Middlesex, 
They  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Shire ; 
And  he  made  a  (bol  of  Alderniao  Bull, 
And  he  atll'd  Parson  Home  a  liar." 

—OldSttHg. 

In  many  respects  a  demagogue  is  frequently  scnnewliat 
of  a  humbug.  Since  be  maJtes  his  appeal  to  the  most 
ignorant  minds  and  to  the  lowest  intelligences  it  is  inevitat^ 
if  he  has  a  sense  of  humour,  that  he  ^ould  often  feel 
contempt  for  his  followers.  Occasionally,  too,  especially  ^ 
he  achieves  a  great  success,  he  will  be  apt  to  regard  his  own 
personality  as  of  greater  importance_  g^'"tfaB~C5use' that 
he  advocates.  Though  he  may  be  perfectly""smcere  he"£as 
lapses  of  enthusiasm,  like  the  rest  of  public  men,  and  such 
lapses  will  be  all  the  more  noticeable  in  his  case  because 
at  other  times  he  scintillates  at  a  white  heat.  While  he 
may  profess  that  "  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God,"  he  will  desire,  if  he  is  a  man  of  prudence,  to  interpret 
the  pronouncements  of  the  deity  as  he  chooses,  v4iich  all 
efficient  prophets  have  done  since  the  dawn  of  histtoy. 
Having  both  a  very  human  and  a  very  humorous  personality 
John  Wilkes  possessed  all  these  frailties  in  full  measure, 
and  moreover,  as  aheady  seen,  he  loved  to  make  a  pose  of 
his  insincerity.' 

A  well-known  story  illustrates  contemporary  opinion 
'  with  regard  to  his  honesty  of  purpose.  One  afternoon  he 
told  the  Speaker  tn'pnvaie '  mat  he  tiad^to  deliver  a  petition 
to  the  House  from  "  a  set  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  on  earth." 
Being  called  upon  to  present  it  shortly  afterwards  he  rose 
in  his  place  with  the  utmost  gravity. 

"  Sir,"  be  announced,  "  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  petition 

*  CoTTttpondanc*  LitUraitt  .  .  .  pai  Jean  Fraiifois  de  la  Haipe,  i.  197. 
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from  a  most  mtelligent,  independent,  and  enlightened  body 
of  men."  * 

But  although  he  could  not  help  despising  the  rabble 
that  made  him  their  idol  it  does  ng^^^follow  that  he  was 
untrue  to  the  cause  of  libertj'".''  The  story  "of  the  peiftion 
obviously  refers  toa'lat'fe'perirfd  in  his  puUic  career  when 
he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Wilkite.  Without  any  doubt,  too, 
he  always  had  a  contempt  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  explains  his  attitude  on  so  many  occa^tms. 

"  Be  as  impudent  as  you  can,"  was  his  advice  to  members 
of  the  parliamentary  bar,  "  and  say  what  comes  uppermost 
in  your  mind.  Jack  Lee  is  the  best  heard  of  any  counsel 
and  he  is  always  abusing  us."  ■ 

Henry  Addington,  the  Speaker,  once  overheard  a  con- 
versation in  the  lobt^  between  Wilkes  and  Major  Scott, 
whoi  the  latter  had  come  under  the  ban  of  the  House  of 


"  I  give  you  Joy,"  exclaimed  the  ex-patriot ;  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  in  full  dress.  It  is  an  occasion  on  which  a  man 
should  appear  to  the  best  advantage." 

"  Joy  I  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  replied  Scott.  "  Why, 
I  am  here  to  be  reprimanded." 

"  Exactly,  and  therefore  I  congratulate  you,"  said  Wilkes. 
"  When  the  Speaker  has  finished  abuse  them  all  con- 
foundedly, and  thai  you  will  be  sent  to  Newgate  or  to  the 
Tower,  and  then  you  can  be  member  fm  Middlesex  or 
Westminster,  whichever  you  like."  * 

The  sublime  egotism  of  the  man  often  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  playing  for  his  own  hand.  On  one  occasic^ 
he  and  cme  of  his  satellites  issued  a  [nw:lamation  beginning 
"  We,  the  people  of  England,"  and  concluding  "  by  order 
of  the  meeting."  * 

'  Lift  of  Lord  SidmotOk,  George  Pellew,  i.  77. 
■  BosmtlCi  Lift  of  Joktuon,  G.  B.  Hill,  Ui.  234. 

*  Lift  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  G.  Pellew,  i.  76. 

*  Old  and  N*w  London,  E.  Walford,  i.  411. 
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In  jest,  too,  he  was  not  afraid  of  boasting  ol  his 
mendacity. 

"  Give  me  a  grain  of  truth,"  he  used  to  say,  "  and  I  wiK 
mix  it  up  with  a  great  mass  of  f  alsdiood,  so  that  do  chonist 
shall  ever  be  able  to  separate  them." ' 

It  is  unfair,  however,  to  judge  a  great  humorist,  like 
{     Wilkes,  out  of  his  own  mouth.    A3i  through  his  life  be 
\    seemed  to  base  his  conduct  upon  the  Horattan  adage  "  Quam- 
1    quam  ridentem  dicere  verum  quid  vetat  ?  "  smiling  invaii- 
I    ably  when  he  was  expected  to  be  serious.    Such  demeanour 
y  was  often  only  a  disguise  to  make  his  utterances  more 
oracular  and  paradoxical.    In  spite  of  his  quips  and  cranks 
he  was  ^cere  and  honest  enough  in  all  the  great  events  of 
his  adventurous  career.     During  the  whole  of  his  long  war- 
fare with  Parliament  he  was  as  much  in  earnest  as  any  man 
who  has  ever  fought  for  freedom,  displaying  often  enough 
the  obvious  faults  of  the  demagogue,  but  remaining  always 
a  true  "  friend  of  hberty."    There  is  no  evidence  that 
disillusionment  came  to  him  until  the  close  of  the  American 
War. 


IX 

To  morality,  of  course,  he  made  no  pretence,  rejoidng 
cm  the  contrary  in  his  reputation  as  a  [Hx>fligate.  But  even 
in  this  respect  his  iniquities  have  been  exaggerated  by 
assiduous  enemies,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  full  extent  of  his  depravity  in  order  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  his  character.  As  ^own  in  the  preceding 
pages,  he  was  a  man  of  many  mistresses,  being  unable  to 
practise  continence  or  obtain  a  divorce.  It  was  h^  boast 
that  be  "  loved  all  women  except  his  wife."  ■  Even  though 
it  may  be  impos^ble  to  agree  with  such  a  tolerant  friend  as 
Thomas  Hotlis,  who  regarded  "  the  irr^:ularities  of  V^lkes 

'  Diary  of  Crahb  Robinson,  iii,  tio. 

■  Conttpondanct  Litt4raire  .  .  .  par  J.-F.  de  La  Haipe,  i.  I98. 
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as  spots  on  the  sun,"  one  cannot  stigmatise  him  on  this 
account,  as  many  have  done,  a  wcnrthless  scoundrel.^  If 
none  were  to  be  ranked  among  the  immortals  who  had  broken 
the  seventh  commandment  Olympus  would  be  sadly  de- 
populated. 

When  scarcely  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  he  had 
already  earned  the  reputation  for  immcnrallty  that  deservedly 
clung  to  him  through  hfe.*  No  sooner  had  he  became  famous 
than  it  was  possible  for  his  enemies  to  pcant  to  him  as  one 
of  the  most  dissolute  men  of  the  age.  His  connection  with 
the  Medmenham  monks  was  already  notorious.*  The 
"  Essay  on  Woman  "  was  considered  by  all  but  obstinate 
admirers  as  "  the  most  blas[diemous  and  indecent  poem 
that  was  ever  composed."  *  His  ugly  countenance,  vilified 
by  Hogarth's  caricature,  was  regarded  as  the  index  of  his 
soul. 

In  spite  of  his  plain  features  he  received  much  en- 
couragement  from  women.  The  amour  with  Hrs.  Stafiord 
and  the  innumerable  references  in  his  correspondence  to 
persistent  fair  ones  are  instances  of  the  real  temptations 
that  fell  in  his  way.  Being  endowed  with  a  "  warm 
imagination  " — to  use  his  own  euphemistic  expression — he 
could  not  resist  the  opportunities  of  posii^  as  a  lion  amoi^ 
the  ladies,  which  await  all  popular  heroes  at  the  height  of 
their  fame.  Except,  however,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Barnard 
none  of  bis  haisoos  seem  to  have  been  with  women  of  position, 
indicating  that,  although  many  were  proud  to  be  seen  to 
flirt  with  the  distinguished  patriot,  few  were  disposed  to 
exceed  the  limits  of  philandering.*  It  is  evident,  too,  that 
Wilkes  required  obvious  provocation  before  he  ventured 
to  drop  the  handkerchief.  Still,  the  history  of  his  amours 
is  a  long  and  unedifying  one,  and  though  it  is  certainly  an 

'  Matnairs  of  Thomas  HoUU,  p.  2S9. 

'  Vid*  Potter's  Letter,  Add.  MS.  30.867,  I.  103. 

*  Public  Ade»rtiMr,  May  35,  1763. 

«  UUert  of  H.  WiipoU  (Toynbee),  v,  387. 

■  Lmtt  of  Vfiikta  to  Mt  DaNfM«r,  ii.  34,  60,  64,  66,  194. 
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error  to  imagiiie  bim,  whicb  many  have  done,  as  heuttosE 
and  insatiable  as  Casanova,  he  was  an  avowed  libertine  both 
in  principle  and  in  practice. 

To  bis  wife  he  was  both  faidiless  and  disloyal,  avowing 
publicly  that  she  was  "  perhaps  the  woman  in  the  wotld 
most  unfit  for  him,"  and  taking  an  early  oi^tortonity  of 
deserting  her.*  It  is  a  pocs-  excuse  fcs'  such  conduct  to  [dead 
as  he  did  that  she  was  "  hj^if  as  dd  T^g^in  "  as  biniq^if 
when  he  married  her,  or  to  suggest  inccanpatibility  of  tempo'. 
There  is  a  much  better  excuse  i<x  him.  Althoogb  Kn. 
Wilkes  bad  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  woman,  her 
maternal  affection  appears  to  have  fallen  far  shcHt  of  her 
fuety,  fco',  while  the  husband  was  a  devoted  father,  the  wife 
was  one  of  the  most  callous  and  ^>athetic  of  mothers*  A 
lady  vriio  was  nevex  able  to  win  the  love  and  confidrace 
of  such  a  daughter  as  Polly  Wilkes  could  not  have  been 
altogether  sound  at  heart. 

It  was  the  fashion  to  look  upcMi  WiUoes  as  one  erf  the 
most  [H^ane  men  of  the  day,  and  many  of  his  contem- 
pOTaries  have  borne  witness  that  his  conv^saticm  was 
interlarded  with  Uasphemy.  Jests  upon  sacred  things 
were  tabooed  in  bis  time  by  all  devout  Qiristians,  and 
the  modem  clerical  humorist  would  have  been  regarded 
as  an  absolute  pagan.  After  making  all  allowance  for 
squeami^mess,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demagogae 
draerved  his  reputatirai.  His  "  Description  of  Medmen- 
bam  Abbey  "  and  the  notes  in  the  "  Essay  on  Woman  " 
prove  to  what  extent  be  has  cast  ridicule  upon  religicm.* 
Of  the  scriptural  jokes  contained  in  his  letters  to  his  daughter 
there  is  httle,  however,  to  shock  the  ears  of  piety.*  Being 
also  one  of  the  most  tactful  of  men  when  he  chose  to  be, 
he  seems  to  have  tempered  the  keenness  of  his  wit  to  the 
susc^tibilities  of  his  audience,  never  aUenating  any  of  his 

■  Tke  North  Briton  (W.  Bingley),  vcA.  i.,  £^it  I,  p.  Ixzxvi. 

■  Letter  from  WUkes  to  DeU,  April  16,  1737  (Hutwdl  MSS.). 

*  LMlan  lo  andfrom  Mr.  Wilht  (1769).  pp-  17-30. 

*  UtUrt  of  WitkM  to  Uf  DaUfkUr,  ii.  47,  I48,  iSo-i. 
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nomerous  clerical  acqtiaintances,  like  his  Scottish  friends, 
by  the  ofEensiveiiess  of  his  sarcasm.  Likely  enoi^h  this 
partiality  for  blasphemy  was  merely  a  fonn  of  horseplay, 
since  he  appears  to  have  been  aware,  as  his  speeches  in 
I^liament  indicate,  that  those  who  venture  to  insult  the 
religion  of  others  are  only  justified  by  the  most  honourable 
motives.* 

It  is  often  supposed  that  Wilkes  was  an  agnostic, 
although  there  is  no  conclusive  testimony.  Probably  his 
profane  conversion  was  responsible  for  the  popular  impres- 
sion. No  doubt,  his  ostentattoos  attendance  at  churdi  in 
most  instances  was  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  but,  (m  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  strong  vein  of  superstition  in  his 
temperament,  which  renders  it  imfoobable  that  he  was  a 
convert  to  rationalism.*  Several  of  his  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment seem  to  reveal  a  deep  religious  feeUng.  His  famous 
declaration  that  religion  was  as  ridiculous  in  his  mouth  as 
liberty  in  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  merely  a  [ooof 
that  he  realised  vb3.t  people  thought  of  him.*  While  no 
priest  seems  to  have  come  to  shrive  him  at  the  eaA  there 
were  clergymen  like  Dr.  Warton  and  Mr.  Hewson  of  Shanklin 
who  were  his  friends  to  the  last,  and  these  would  not  have 
been  intimate  with  an  avowed  infidel.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  pubhc  opinion  persisted  in  regarding  him  as  a 
free-thinker,  the  newspapers  making  his  impiety  a  frequent 
subject  of  jest  even  vibea  he  was  an  old  man.* 

There  were  many  admirable  traits  in  Wilkes's  character. 

1  Sp**ehei  of  Mr.  Withi,  pp.  333-43 ;  cf.  SMttMuesnfs  of  C.  Butltr, 
i.  73 ;  Tkt  Suagtnarian,  W.  Bdoe,  ii.  9  ;  Lift  a/  Baimak  Mori,  lU.  56 ; 
L*Utrs  of  Mrt.  Carter  to  Mrs.  MonUlf^,  m.  53  :  L*tttn  of  Wilhts  to  Ms 
DaugUtr,  i.  130. 

>  GrtmiUU  Papts,  U.  349  ;  Add.  MS.  30,867,  f.  349 ;  LM»rt  of  WiOi 
to  Am  DmighUr,  ii.  98,  iiL  109 ;  Potitieat  Stgitttr,  ii.  41a ;  LtHtrt  of  WUktt 
to  kU  Daufhter,  iii.  309. 

•  BomMt  Lift  ofjokimm,  G.  B.  HiU,  tii.  224. 

*  Tho  World,  Aug.  13,  iS,  33,  35,  38,  30 ;  Sept.  11,  13,  38,  39,  17S7  : 
Jnly  38,  1789.  a.  LtUtrt  of  Willus  to  Am  DaitiUtr,  &.  113,  in.  361,  for 
lelerencca  to  the  Deity. 
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Daring  his  long  ccmtest  with  Parliament  he  believed  im- 
questionably  that  he  was  sufieiing  for  the  sake  of  a  cause, . 
and  he  bore  his  long  persecution  with  splendid  patience.' 
Almost  every  incident  of  his  life  shows  that  he  possessed 
an  indomitable  courage,  which  neither  ^uank  from  the 
violence  of  a  bully  nor  was  dismayed  by  the  threats  of  a 
tyrant.  Hardships  failed  to  sour  him,  or  even  to  depress 
his  high  spirits.  Enemies  agreed  that  he  was  a  man  of  his 
word,  and,  setting  aside  his  habit  of  writing  vituperative 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers — in  which  he  merely  imitated 
his  opponents — ^tbere  was  little  that  was  mean  or  paltry 
in  his  methods,  all  his  great  battles  being  foi^ht  fairly  and 
squarely  in  the  open.*  In  an  age  of  drunkenness  he  set  an 
example  of  sobriety,  and  at  an  epoch  when  high  play  was  a 
fashionable  vice  he  was  not  afraid  to  denoimce  gambling.* 
Although  a  fastidious  epicure  he  was  by  no  means  a  gouf' 
mand.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  the  custom  of  having  one  dish  only  at  a  time 
on  the  table  iiKteadof  the  customary  plethora.* 

In  temperament  he  was  an  aristocrat,  as  was  quite  com- 
patible with  his  early  training  in  "the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,"  and  his  youthful  association  with  the  great 
distillery  where  his  father  ruled  in  feudal  style  over  a  little 
colony  of  vassals.'  Despite  his  bourgeois  origin  he  had  no/ 
difficulty  in  forcing  bis  way  into  county  society  when  be 
became  lord  of  the  manor  of  Aylesbury,  which,  considering 
the  hindrance  that  his  wife  must  have  been  to  him,  is  one 
of  the  most  convincing  [H-oofs  of  his  power  of  fasdnatioL 
In  contemporary  memoirs  there  is  unsmimous  coiTobora- 

*  Literary  AnecdoUs,  J.  NlcboU,  ».  476. 

■  Historical  Shetckti,  Heniy,  Lord  Brougham  (3rd  series),  p.  igo; 
Letters  0/  Wilhtt  lo  hii  Daughter,  i.  36. 

■  Life  of  Wilhes,  J.  Alirum,  iv.  146  ;  Letters  of  Wilkes  to  his  Danglilee, 
i.  140,  ii.  [07,  217,  iii.  3o8 ;   Literary  Anecdotes,  J.  Nichols,  ix.  477  n.  i. 

*  History  of  BttchinglutMshirt,  G.  Lipscomb,  ii.  40 ;  Rems.  of  H.  Anf^ 
(1904),  i.  45-6;  Emopiam  Maganne,  xxxiii.  aa9;  Ltfe  ^  Fccdfru) 
Reynolds,  i.  31,  n.  a. 

■  Reminiseeneet  of  CluirUt  BuOer,  i.  73. 
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tion  of  the  verdict  of  George  the  Thkd  with  regard  to 
Wilkes's  chann  and  politeness.  Naturally,  he  was  not 
a  Uttle  vain  of  his  immense  renown,  and  tha«  are  many 
humorous  instances  of  the  "  guid  conceit  "  that  was  one  of 
his  most  valuable  credentials.'  Although  failing  to  make 
any  mark  in  a  parliamentary  debate  he  was  in  his  element 
as  a  popular  speaker,  ntany  of  his  mob  orations,  too,  being  of 
necessity  quite  extempore.  Whenever  at  a  loss  for  language 
it  was  his  habit  to  bawl  out  some  familiar  catchword.* 

Being  associated  with  several  events  of  historical  impor- 
tance it  is  impossiUe  that  the  memory  of  Wilkes  can  pass 
into  obhvion  like  that  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  who 
were  placed  on  a  far  higher  plane  during  their  lives.  It  is 
probable  indeed  that  Us  fame,  which  has  gone  through 
such  strange  fluctuations  while  he  lived  and  also  since  his 
death,  will  be  established  on  a  surer  foundation  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  tnc^raphies  of  the  most  prominent 
statesmen  of  his  time — such  as  Chatham,  Mansfield,  Shel- 
bume.  North,  and  Burke — all  of  which  must  be  re-written 
in  the  %ht  of  modem  research,  are  bound  to  shed  a  re- 
flected lustre  upon  the  great  patriot,  whether  their  authors 
are  impartial,  laudatory  or  censorious.*  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  he  can  be  more  thoroughly  aspersed  than  he 
has  been  in  the  past,  and  now  that  the  worst  is  known  of 
him  there  is  little  opportunity  for  the  display  of  imagina- 
tion. Hitherto  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  given  too 
high  a  [dace  ia  history. 


No  man  ever  inspired  warmer  friendships  than  John 
Wilkes.    No  man  ever  quarrelled  more  frequently  with  his 

*  e.g.  Steallowfi4ld  and  Itt  Owntrs,  Constance,  Lady  RnneD,  p.  364. 
■  RrmiMuetMcn  0/  Fredsrich  Reynolds,  ii.  97. 

*  Vide  Lord  North,  Reginald  Lucas,  i.  76-109,  ii.  4a,  36,  174.  Lift  of 
WiUiamPitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  BaailWUUAaia.i.aoi.aSi,  ii  6.  145,  i$$-6, 
161,  163-7,  169.  203,  349-53>  368,  fjj.  These  recent  tnographies  are  a 
proof  of  the  statement  made  above: 


^ 
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^comrades.  With  the  exception  of  John  OuircbiU  and  Dr. 
Wilson  there  are  none  that  remained  on  intimate  tenns  vn& 
him  during  the  v^ole  of  his  pc^tical  career.  Both  Jtdm 
AnnstnOTg  and  HmnjArey  Cotes,  who  had  loved  him  hke  a 
brother,  fdl  out  with  him  at  last.  George  Onslow,  William 
Fitzherbert,  and  Laucfalin  Macleane,  to  whom  he  was  nndei 
the  deepest  obligations,  all  turned  from  him  in  the  end. 
Parson  Home  and  his  dty  friends,  after  making  him  thdr 
idol,  became  his  bitterest  foes.  The  great  Chatham,  -who 
once  had  delighted  in  his  society,  made  the  fiercest  attack 
that  was  ever  levelled  against  him. 

It  does  not  follow  that  he  was  invariably  in  the  wrmg. 
Host  of  these  animosities  were  pcJitical,  and  the  life  oi  the 
parliamentarian  imposes  the  severest  strain  upoo  all  friend- 
ship. In  the  fierce  progress  of  Wilkes's  tempestuous  careo' 
it  was  inevitable  that  many  old  ties  should  be  l»t>ken.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  was  a  vexatious  coUeagne. 
Often  enough  he  was  both  "  irritable  and  passionate." 
i^iile  it  was  notorious  that  when  once  he  had  made  op 
his  mind  nothii^  would  turn  him  from  his  purpose.^  And 
whenever  a  breach  occurred  he  had  do  mercy  upcra  a  former 
friend,  attacking  him  with  the  utmost  ferocity. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  he  bore  no  malice  against  his  wast 
enemy,  being  vdiolly  without  rancour,  and  never  inftnenoed 
by  any  mean  desire  fw  revenge.  For  Lord  Sandwich  be 
had  always  a  partiality  notwithstanding  their  great  feud' 
To  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  been  the  judge  at  his  trial,  be 
pdresented  a  copy  of  his  Theophrasius.'  Although  Lord 
Chatham  had  called  him  a  "  libeller  "  and  a  "  blasplmner," 
he  had  the  utmost  reverence  for  the  great  statesman  to  the 
end  of  his  days.*    During  the  illness  of  the  king,  no  one 

>  S*C6r4$  of  My  Li/*,  J.Tt.jkx,i.ixa:  LtUtri  of  WiUm  to  Us  D»ugkli>. 

i.  141. 

■  a*mimse»iie*t  of  C.  Btitkr,  i.  75. 

'  Lif$  of  Wilkts,  J.  Afanon,  iv.  333 ;  Uttm  of  Wiilm  to  hit  Dmifklm. 
1.  163. 

•  AmtcdoUs  of  Lord  Chatham  (J.  Almon,  1810),  Ui.  363. 
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was  more  grieved,  as  his  letters  show,  than  "  that  devil 
Wilkes,"  who  a  few  years  previously  had  told  Junius 
that  he  hated  the  man.^  At  the  general  election  of 
1790  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  vote  for  Parson  Home 
when  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  interests  had  he 
abstained.*  Few  men  in  public  life  have  shown  so  much 
benevolence  and  kindly  tolerance  in  sweeping  a^de  old 
animosities. 

Often  enough  the  provocation  came,  or  must  have  seemed 
to  come,  from  the  friend  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Wilkes  had  good  reason  for  believing  that  Onslow  and 
Ktzherbert,  in  spite  of  their  professions  of  r^ard,  b^an 
to  grow  lukewarm  in  his  interests  directly  they  obtained 
office.  Although  Chatham,  in  all  probabiUty,  was  not  guilty 
of  the  meanness  of  delivering  his  famous  denunciation  out 
of  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  king,  ^^llkes  certainly  had  cause 
to  feel  aggrieved  that  his  old  leader  did  not  speak  a  word  in 
his  favour  until  his  imprisonment  was  over  and  he  was  free 
to  wield  his  great  power.'  In  his  opinion,  too,  Home, 
Townsend,  and  Ohver  appeared  no  doubt  to  be  actuated 
by  the  basest  envy.  Quarrels  with  his  own  aUies  were 
inevitable,  since  he  alwajrs  considered  that  the  Whigs  bad 
behaved  to  him  with  gross  ingratitude.  Certainly  no 
man  has  ever  done  so  much  for  his  party  who  has  received 
such  a  small  reward. 

Some  of  TOlkcs's  enmities  were  caused,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lauchlin  Hacleane,  by  his  neglect  to  refund  the  money  which 
he  had  borrowed  ;  others,  like  that  of  Dr.  Armstrong  and 
SmoUett,  were  the  result  of  his  attacks  upon  the  Scots.* 
Most  of  them,  too,  occurred  during  his  middle  age.  As  he 
advanced  in  years  and  the  fierce  pas^ons  that  he  t^d  aroused 
began  to  die  away  these  frequent  squabbles  ceased  entirely. 

»  LfUtri  of  Junitu  {Bobn,  1908),  ii.  87. 

*  Add.  HS.  30,895,  f.  93  :  Life  of  SktriAm,  T.  Hoore,  ii.  110. 
■  rk*  BtauHfiU  Lady  CroMN,  A.  M.  Broadley  and  L.  Uelville,  ii.  153-3 ; 
Papers  of  a  Critic,  C.  W.  Dilke,  ii.  3So~3- 

'  Add.  MSS.  30.869,  (.  39 ;   30.871,  ff.  56,  57. 
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All  through  his  life  he  was  somewhat  exacting  towards  hb 
intimates,  loving  to  have  a  dodle  satellite  at  his  command, 
like  Dell,  Cotes,  Suard,  or  William  Sharpe.  but  he  was 
inclined  occasionally  to  forget  the  services  that  th^  had 
rendered  as  soon  as  they  were  of  no  more  use  to  him. 
Probably  such  cases  were  the  result  of  forgetfulness  rather 
than  ingratitude,  for  he  was  not  as  a  rule  unmindful  of  old 
acquaintances.  It  has  been  reccM'ded  by  the  biographer  of 
his  most  bitter  enemy  that  "  he  cheered  the  deathbed  of 
Uoyd  by  means  of  his  bounty ;  and  after  burying  Churchill 
at  his  own  expense,  erected  an  ap];ax>priate  monument  to 
his  memory." '  It  is  unlikely  that  a  man  who  was  a  good 
son  and  the  most  devoted  of  fathers  could  have  been  a  bad 
friend. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  vicis^tudes  of  his  relationship 
with  one  of  his  old  comrades  such  as  James  Townsend; 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  such  a  man  would  wdcrane 
the  advent  of  the  great  patriot;  how  he  would  accept 
him  with  pride  as  his  leEider,  full  of  admiration  for  his 
courage  and  sagacity,  delighting  in  his  wit  and  high  sforits. 
The  inevitable  quarrel  when  two  masterful  temperaments 
came  into  collision,  and  the  pain  and  indignation  of  the 
colleague  when  he  realised  that  the  impIacaUe  \K^lkes  was 
determined  to  allow  no  armistice  and  give  no  quarter,  fcr 
every  blow  returning  ten.  Yet  after  years  of  the  fiercest 
animosity  the  demagogue  would  hartx>ur  no  resentment 
when  once  the  contest  was  over,  ever  ready  to  meet  bis 
enemy  with  a  cheery  smile  and  a  warm  grip  of  the  band, 
efiecting  a  reconciliation  sooner  or  later  with  the  dourest 
of  foes.  Although  it  might  be  difficult  to  forget  the  injury, 
the  charm  of  the  man  made  it  always  easy  to  ftugive  him, 
'^and  when  it  was  remembered  that  bis  combativeness  was 
,'  the  result  of  the  hard  battle  in  which  he  was  constantly 
\  engaged,  the  memory  of  his  offence  could  not  have  beat 
*  such  a  bitter  one  after  all.    Thus,  in  the  sunset  of  bis  life 

■  Life  of  J.  Hormt  Took*,  A.  Stepbens,  ii.  231. 
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he  was  surroonded  by  kindly  faces,  and  many  who  dis-  . 
aj^Nroved  of  his  vices  were  pleased  to  believe  that  they  were  j 
counterbalanced  by  bis  virtues,  feeling  a  ancere  afiection  j 
for  the  t»ave  old  patriot  who  had  fought  such  a  good  fi^t, 
and  proud  to  reckon  him  their  friend. 
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APPENDIX   I 

THE  AXJTHORSHIP  OF  "AN  ESSAY  ON  WOMAN" 

MORE  than  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  C.  W.  Dilke 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  Wilkes  did  not 
write  the  "  Essay  on  Woman,"  and  ^nce  the 
puUication  of  his  celebrated  apologia  there 
has  been  scarcely  an  attempt  to  challenge  his  ctmclti^ons.* 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Ashbee,  who  seems  to  have 
written  the  introduction  to  Hotten's  edition  of  the  poem, 
no  one  has  dared  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  the  member  for 
Aylesbury.*  Most  modem  critics  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  Potter  was  the  sole  author,  or  that  Wlkes,  at  any  rate, 
only  acted  as  a  collaborator. 

There  is  some  evidence  in  favour  of  his  innocence.  At 
the  time  of  his  trial  he  was  aiudous,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  poem  had  been  written  l^ 
his  friend,  and  in  the  notes  upon  the  case,  prepared  by 
Philippe,  the  lawyer,  for  the  instruction  of  counsel,  there 
was  an  emphatic  statement  to  this  efiect.  "  It  is  a  cir- 
cumstance almost  of  universal  notoriety  that  the  '  Essay 
on  Woman '  is  a  parody  of  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man,'  wrote 
about  fifteen  years  ago  by  Mr.  Potter,  son  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  ' 

Evidently  many  of  b^  friends  accepted  this  explanation. 
Captain  Edward  Thompson,  vrbo  was  a  bosom  friend  of  both 
Wilkes  and  Churchill  and,  being  a  ribald  poet  himself, 

'  NoUs  ttnd  QuerUt,  and  series,  iv.  1-2,  ai-a,  41-3.  Papers  of  a  Critic, 
ii.  339-79.  Since  this  was  writteiT  Mr.  Eric  R.  Watson's  admirable  arti- 
cles have  been  pnUished  in  Notts  and  QMttitt,  nth  series,  ix.  121  tt  $eq, 

*  "  An  Essay  on  Womaa  and  other  pieces"  (London).  Privatdy 
printed,  September,  1871.    [J.  C  Hotten.] 

»  Add.  MSS.  30.885,  f.  iSS- 
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likely  to  be  in  their  confidence,  has  left  a  written  declaratkn 
that  the  poem  was  not  composed  by  the  patriot.*  Thsxe  is  a 
manuscript  note  also  in  a  printed  cc^y  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Woman."  in  the  handwriting  of  the  late  Alexander  Dyce, 
which  says :  "  My  late  venerable  friend,  William  Maltby, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Wilkes,  and  assured  me  that 
Wilkes  said  to  him,  '/  am  not  the  author  of  the  "  Essay  (Ui 
Woman  "  ;  it  was  written  ly  Potter/  "  ■  Horace  Walpole, 
however,  always  weU  infonned  in  such  a  matter,  obviously 
believed  that  the  two  friends  had  written  the  poem  in 
collaboration.* 

The  evidence  of  his  guilt  is  much  more  conduave,  for 
by  collecting  his  public  and  private  declarati<»is  on  the 
subject  one  discovers  that  he  has  made  a  full  confessicHL 
In  his  "  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Aylesbury/'  dated  from 
Paris  on  October  22,  1764,  he  enters  into  an  daborate, 
though  not  a  very  truthful,  explanation.  "  I  now  fto- 
ceed  to  the  other  charge  brou^t  against  me,  \rtiich  respects 
an  idle  poem  caJl'd  an  Essay  on  Woman  and  a  few  cither 
detach'd  verses.  ...  I  will  always  maintain  the  right 
of  private  opinicm  in  its  full  extent,  when  it  is  not  fol- 
lowed 1^  any  op^i,  public  offence  to  any  establishment  (x 
indeed  to  any  individual.  ...  In  my  own  doset  I  had  a 
ri^t  to  examine  and  even  try  by  the  keen  edge  of  ridicule 
any  opinions  I  pleas'd.  If  I  have  laugfa'd  pretty  freely 
at  the  glaring  absurdities  of  the  most  monstrous  creed 
which  was  ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the  credulity 
of  Christians,  a  creed  which  our  great  Tillotscm  wish'd  the 
Church  of  England  was  fairly  rid  of,  it  was  in  [uivate  I 
laugh'd.  I  am  not  the  first  good  protestant  who  has  amus'd 
himself  with  the  egregious  nonsense  ...  of  that  strange, 
perplex'd  and  perplexing  mortal  .  .  .  Athanasius.    I  gave, 

>  Foems  ofPttHl  WkiUhead,  E.  Tbompscm,  p.  xxxii. 

■  Vide  copy  of  "  An  Essay  on  Woman  "  in  the  Dyce  library  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albeit  Hasenm. 

»  Utters  of  H.  WaipoU  (Toynbee),  v.  394  ;  Mtmoin  of  Uu  Rrifn  of 
Gtorg*  III,  U.  Walpole,  i.  346. 
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however,  no  offence  to  any  one  individtial  of  the  community 
...  a  Stuart  only  cou'd  make  the  refinement  in  tyranny 
of  ransacking  and  robbing  the  recesses  of  closets  and  studies 
in  order  to  convert  private  amusements  into  state  crimes.  .  .  . 
The  neat,  prim,  smirking  chaplain  of  that  babe  of  grace 
...  the  Earl  of  March,  was  highly  offended  at  my  having 
made  an  essay  on  woman.  ...  He  proceeded  to  make  very 
unfair  extracts.  .  .  .  The  most  vile  blasphemies  were  forg'd 
and  puUish'd  as  part  of  a  work  which  in  reality  contain'd 
nothing  but  fair  ridicule  on  some  doctrines  I  cou'd  not 
believe  ...  a  few  portraits  drawn  from  warm  life,  with  the 
too  high  colouring  of  a  youthful  fancy  and  two  or  three 
descriptions,  peihaps  too  luscious,  which  tho'  Nature  and 
Woman  might  pardon  a  Kidgell  and  a  Mansfield  could  not 
fail  to  condemn." ' 

In  the  "  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,"  dated  Paris 
on  December  Z2,  Z766,  there  is  a  still  more  obvious  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  guilt.  "  Mr.  I^tt  had  no  doubt  his  views 
in  even  feeding  me  with  flattery  from  time  to  time,"  he 
declared ;  "  on  occasions,  too,  where  candour  and  iiLdulg- 
ence  were  all  X  cou'd  claim.  He  may  remember  the  com- 
pliments he  paid  me  on  two  certain  poems  in  the  year  1754. 
If  I  were  to  take  the  declarations  made  by  himself  and  the 
late  Mr.  Potter  d  la  lettre  they  were  more  charm'd  with 
those  verses  after  the  ninety-ninth  reading  than  after  the 
first.  ...  I  will  now  submit  to  your  grace  if  there  was 
not  something  peculisirly  base  and  perfidious  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
calling  me  a  hiasphemer  of  my  God  for  those  very  verses 
at  a  time  when  I  was  absent  and  dangerously  iU  from  an  afiair 
of  honour.  The  charge,  too,  he  knew  to  be  false,  for  the 
whole  ridicule  of  those  two  pieces  was  confined  to  certain 
mysteries  which  formerly  the  unplac'd  and  unpension'd  Mr. 
Pitt  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  believe."  ' 

I  A  Compute  CoUtctio*  of  Genuine  Papsrs  i»  tke  Case  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
(Paiis,  1767),  pp.  133-6;   Lift  of  Withes,  J.  Almon,  iii.  1 12-16. 

■  A  Compleie  ColUctiom  of  GeHtmu  Papers,  pp.  166-7 :  Life  of  Wilkes, 
J.  Almon,  iii.  191-3. 
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Undoubtedly  it  is  the  "  Essay  on  Woman  "  that  is  hoe 
indicated,  for  it  was  in  reference  to  this  work  that  Pitt 
declared  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Nov. 
24, 1763,  that  Wilkes  was  "  a  blasphatner  of  his  God." 

A  note  from  Thomas  Potter,  written  to  Wilkes  from 
Bath  on  Oct.  27, 1754,  corroborates  the  statement  that  Pitt 
was  amused  by  V^^lkes's  poems. 

"  I  have  this  moment  read  your  parody  for  the  ninety- 
ninth  time,"  S£ud  the  writer,  "  and  have  lauded  as  heartily 
as  I  did  at  the  first.  ...  At  dinner  yesterday  we  {i^.  Pitt 
and  Potter)  read  over  your  Parody.  He  (Pitt)  bid  me  tdl 
yon  he  fotmd  with  great  concern  you  was  as  wicked  and 
agreeable  as  ever.  I  think  you  exceed  yoursdf.  I  have 
made  a  few  verbal  amendments."  ^ 

Wilkes  was  always  anxious  to  mamti^iTt  that  the  *'  Essay 
on  Woman  "  was  one  of  the  parodies  that  Pitt  admired. 

His  brother  Heaton  was  horrified  at  the  apparent  con- 
fession in  the  "  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,"  and  wrote  at 
once  to  remonstrate. 

"  Let  me  wish  two  lines  totally  omitted  ..."  he 
protested  on  the  April  14,  1767,  "  I  mean  that  part  where 
you  confess  yourself  the  Author  of  the  Essay  on  Woman. 
It  can  in  no  way  raise  your  fame  in  friends'  eyes  and  with 
enemies  must  give  them  an  advantage  over  you." ' 

In  his  reply  from  Paris  on  April  22, 1767,  Wilkes  gave  a 
full  explanation  of  his  motives. 

"  I  studiously  omitted  such  paw  paw  viords  as  the 
Essay  on  Woman  and  the  Vent  Creator,"  said  he,  "but  I 
could  not  omit  so  home  a  stroke  at  Chatham,  nor  could  it 
be  made  without  my  being  the  author  acknowledged  as  sudi 
and  prov'd  before  the  House  of  Lords.  My  defence  on  diat 
point  in  the  Letter  to  the  Borough  of  Ajdesbury  is  sdid. 
/  never  publish'd,  I  never  gave  copies,  etc.  Even  as  a 
juvenile  performance  I  only  claim  candour  and  indulgence. 
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No  man  has  a  right  to  enquiie  into  my  private  amusements 
if  they  are  not  prejudicial  to  Sodety."  * 

Having  been  proved  guilty  of  both  printing  and  pub- 
lining  the  poem  Wilkes  seems  to  have  imagined  that  he 
would  incur  no  greater  odium  by  acknowledging  the  author- 
ship, especially  as  he  regarded  his  defence  as  "  solid,"  and 
the  avowed  object  of  the  last  confession  was  to  attack  Lord 
Qiatham.  Consequently  one  may  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  it  really  was  the  "  Essay  on  Woman  "  that  the 
great  statesman  saw  in  1754.  From  Potter's  letter  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  short  parody  that  mi^t  be  read  many 
times  over,  possibly  the  "Veni  Creator."  Wilkes  also 
speaks  of  two  poems. 

Another  letter  irom  Potter  seems  to  show,  moreover, 
that  a  year  later  the  "  Essay  "  was  still  tmfinisbed. 

"  Who  your  Mrs.  M.  is  with  whom  you  rather  wish  me 

to I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess,"  the  barrister  wrote  to 

Wilkes  from  Exeter  on  July  31,  1755.  "  I  could  reverse 
the  letter  and  attempt  the  Essay  on  Woman  without  even 
the  hope  of  having  a  Commentator.  Tbey  are  a  cursed 
race  and  often  mart  the  text.  Take  notice  I  do  not  mean 
to  censure  your  annotations.  Thou  art  no  marr  text. 
But  you  sometimes  sup[dy  a  text  when  without  your  asdst- 
ance  it  would  be  defective."  • 

From  these  cryptic  observations  it  would  seem  that 
the  two  friends  were  collaborating  in  the  work.  On  his 
own  confession  Potter  was  in  the  habit  of  makii^  *'  verbal 
amendments  "  in  Wilkes's  poems.*  For  these  reasons  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  he  had  some  share  in  the  composition,  and 
that  the  pair  may  be  regarded  as  joint  authors,  as  a  great 
number  of  their  contemporaries  believed  them  to  be.  In 
my  opinion  it  would  be  unwise  to  acquit  Potter  entirely. 

*  Letter  in  HSS.  sold  at  Sotheb]''9  on  Ang.  i,  1913,  in  possession  <A 
the  antbor.    (Never  before  published.) 

•  Add.  US.  30.8S0  B.  f.  3.    (Printed  for  the  first  time.] 
■  Add.  MS.  30.867,  f.  103. 
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Wilkes,  nevertheless,  must  have  put  on  the  finishing 
touches,  and  brou^t  the  poem  up  to  date.  Originally 
composed  in  the  early  fifties,*  its  references  to  Peg  Woffing- 
ton,  Fanny  Murray,  and  "  Hussey's  Duchess  "  were  some- 
what out  of  date  in  the  year  1762.  The  allusions  to  Sack- 
ville,  to  Hogarth,  and  to  Lord  Bute  obviously  were  written 
at  the  later  period  when  Potter  was  in  his  grave.  One 
seems  to  trace  the  true  WUkes  manner  throi^hout  the  whole 
composition. 

Much  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  thot^t  to  pcnnt 
to  Wilkes  as  the  sole  author  cannot  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive. The  testimony  of  Michael  Curry,  in  bis  exami- 
nation before  the  House  of  Lords  on  Nov.  15,  1763,  to  the 
effect  that  the  MS.  of  the  poem  was  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  member  for  Aylesbury,  may  be  rejected  as  tainted, 
while  it  does  not  disprove  that  Potter  may  have  given 
considerable  help.*  The  letter  of  Wilkes  to  Dr.  Brocklesby 
on  Dec.  19, 1763,  is  too  evasive  and  loose  in  its  phraseology 
to  constitute  a  confession  of  guilt.*  The  same  argument 
applies  to  his  letters  to  Kearsley  of  Oct.  14,  Oct.  18.  and 
Oct.  21,  1762  (the  originals  of  which  I  found  in  the  Wilkes 
MSS.  at  the  Guildhall  Library),  for  had  he  beai  editing 
an  edition  of  Bunyan  or  Milton  he  mi^t  have  spoken  to 
his  printer  of  "my  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  or  "my  Paradise 
Lost  "  just  as  he  spoke  of  *'  my  Eraay  on  Woman." 

Only  ninety-four  lines  of  the  poem  were  printed,  but  it 
is  certain  that  much  more  existed  in  manuscript,  if  indeed 
it  was  not  entirely  fini^ed.  According  to  Wilkes  *'  not  quite 
a  fourth  part  "  was  set  up  in  type,  indicating  that  he  had 
not  published  all  that  he  had  written.*  On  Feb.  15,  1764, 
he  promised  Humphrey  Cotes  that  "  as  soon  as  I  get  time 

>  Between  1751-5- 

*  Jottmats  0/  the  House  0/  Lords,  xxx.  415-17 ;  Cnriy's  Firet  Namtitt 
in  Add.MS.  33.133,1.271  ;  Guildhall  MS., 314,  2,  vol.  1.     Vid»"      ~ 
Acconot  of  the  Proceeding  against  Mr.  Wilkes." 

■  L4lt*rs  to  and  from  Mr.  Wilhts  (1769},  p.  63. 

*  A  Compute  Collection  0/  Genuine  Paper',  p.  134. 
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I  will  send  you  more  of  the  Essay  on  Woman.  How  much 
have  you  already  ?  "  *  On  Maiih  i  of  the  same  year  he 
boasted  of  "  the  little  part  "  that  the  Government  "  have 
got  "  of  the  poem.'  Finally,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Brocklesby 
on  Dec.  19,  1763,  he  quoted  from  the  nineteenth  line  of 
the  fourth  epstle  of  the  "  Essay  on  Woman."  •  It  is  un- 
likely too  tiiat  he  would  have  begun  to  [uint  until  the 
v^ole  manuscript  was  ready. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Ashbee  has  pointed  out  that  no  copy  can 
claim  to  be  an  original — that  is,  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
copies  stnick  off  at  Wilkes's  private  press — unless  it  has 
certain  diaracteristics.*  It  must  answer  in  every  particular 
to  the  l»bliographical  description  given  by  Kidgell.*  It  must 
be  a  parody  of  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man,"  almost  hne  for 
line,  printed  in  red.  The  frontispiece  (a  description  of 
which  has  been  given  in  Chapter  VIII)  must  be  engraved 
on  copper,  and  decorated  with  a  phahc  emblem.  It  must 
contain  all  the  passages  alluded  to  by  both  Kidgell  and 
Farmer.*  The  Frontispiece  must  be  followed  by  "The 
Advertisement "  and  "The  Design,"  page  i  to  page  g  of  . 
the  "Essay  " ;  then  a  chasm  to  page  119  where  b^ins 
"  The  Universal  Prayer,"  which  reaches  to  page  122 ;  then 
"  The  Dying  Lover,"  pp.  123-4,  ^'^^  "  The  Veni  Creator  " 
parafJir^ed,  page  125.^ 

A  reference  to  some  of  the  documents  dealing  with 
Wilkes's  trial  enables  us  to  reconstruct  enough  of  the  acttial 
poem  to  determine  which  is  a  true  version.  At  the  Public 
Record  Office  there  is  a  copy  of  the  "  Information  "  ex- 
hilnted  by  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  Attorney-General,  which 

>  Add.  MS.  30.868,  i.  36. 

■  Add.  us.  30,868,  f.  so. 

*  LtUtrs  to  and  from  Mr.  Wilkes  (1769),  p.  66. 

*  Index  Librorum  ProhibUorum,  Pisanns  Fraxi,  pp.  19S-236. 

*  "  A  G«naiiie  and  Succinct  Narrative,"  Kev.  Ur.  iddgell  (Robson). 

■  Tk4  Plain  TrtUh,  Thomas  Farmer,  pp.  15-16. 

'  Add,  MS.  30,885,  f.  155.  Mr.  WatsoD  points  out  further  that  an 
original  edition  must  be  of  twenty-four  pages  octavo.  Note*  and  Qu$ri4S. 
iithseriw,  ix.  184. 
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contsuns  innumeraUe  extracts.^  It  shows  that  the  *'  Essay  " 
b^an  with  the  lines :— "  Awake,  my  Fanny,  leave  aH 

meaner  things.    This  mom  shall  prove  what  rapture 

brings."  It  quotes  the  notes,  mentioned  by  Horace  WalpcJe, 
about  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  ass.  It  cont:uns  all  the 
references  mentioned  by  Kidgell  and  by  Fanner.  The  same 
extracts  are  given  in  the  Wilkes  MSS.  at  the  Guildhall 
Library  and  in  "  Alexander  Philipp's  Notes  on  the  Case."' 
These  documents  confirm  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Ashbee, 
and  prove  that  Hotten's  edition,  printed  in  1871,  and  the 
copy  in  the  Dyce  Libnuy  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
are  genuine  and  complete  co[»es  from  the  original  edition.* 

All  the  original  copies,  printed  at  Wilkes's  press,  seem 
to  have  disappeared,  though  Mr.  Ashbee  declares  that  a 
copy  existed  till  late  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
original  manuscript  too  has  never  yet  been  discovered. 

So  only  ninety-four  lines  of  the  "  Essay  "  are  extant, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  more  of  it  was  ever 
printed.  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  Wilkes  neves 
made  another  attempt. 

>  Crown  Roll,  No.  34&,  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

t  GnildhaU  MS.,  214,  4 ;  Add.  HS.  30. 883,  a.  150-3. 

■  Indtx  Libromm  ProktbitorHm,  Pisanns  Frazi,  pp.  ig^-^yb. 

(An  exhanitiVB  paper  entitled  "John  Wilkes  and  'The  Esnjr  on 
WomBn,' "  written  by  Hi.  Eric  R.  Wataon,  one  of  the  most  dihgeat  snd 
sagadoDS  of  historical  btogiaphers,  has  appeared  recently  in  Notts  m»i 
Querits,  nth  series,  Ix.  (14th  Feb.,  1914.  el  seq.).  This  is  by  far  the  most 
comprebensive  moot^raph  on  the  subject] 
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JOHN   WILKES'S  AG5 

THERE  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
age  of  Wilkes  at  the  tune  of  his  death.  On  the 
tatdet  in  Grosvenor  dapel,  South  Audley  Street, 
it  is  said  that  he  was  bom  on  October  17,  1727, 
O.S.  Evidently  the  patriot  himself  bdieved,  or  wished 
others  to  believe,  that  this  was  the  date  of  his  Inrth,  for  in 
a  letter  to  Home,  published  in  The  Public  Advertiser,  May 
23,  1771.  he  informed  the  world :  "  The  city  dection  was 
in  March,  1768;  I  was  /orfy  the  October  preceding."^ 
StiD,  althou^  I  have  been  unable  to  find  his  acte  de  nais- 
saitce,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  bora  two  years 
earlier  than  he  imaged. 

The  date  ^ven  in  the  pedigree  drawn  up  by  Sir  Sherston 
Baker  is  October  17,  1725.  This  agrees  with  the  statement 
of  Robert  Gibbs  that  Wilkes  was  "  not  quite  twenty-two 
when  he  married  "  on  May  23,  1747,  but  controverts  his 
own  declaration  to  Mrs.  Stafford  on  March  14,  1778  :  "  In 
my  non-age  to  [dease  an  indulgent  father  I  married  a  woman 
half  as  old  again  as  myself."*  Moreover,  it  is  stated  dis- 
tinctly in  the  licence  granted  at  the  Bishop  of  London's 
office  that  Wilkes  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  upwards  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  which  would  seem  to  put  the 
question  beyond  doubt.  Since  he  underrated  his  own  ^e 
it  is  possible  that  be  was  exaggerating  when  he  dedared 
that  his  wife  was  ten  years  his  senior. 

There  are  other  coiroborations  of  the  earlier  date.    On 

■  Tht  CotOroBernal  L»tUrt  of  Wilkts  and  Horm  (1771},  p.  56. 

»  History  of  Ayltshttry,  R.  Gibbs.  p.  336  ;   Add.  MS.  30.880  B,  (.  ji. 
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October  30, 1769,  it  was  announced  in  The  Public  Advertiser: 
"  Saturday  being  the  birthday  of  John  Willces,  who  entocd 
into  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  the  same  was  observed 
in  most  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs  with  every 
testimony  of  joy."  At*  the  time  of  his  death  the  Morning 
Herald  declared  that  he  was  bom  in  1725,  and  the  Anmtgl 
Register  confirmed  this  assertion  by  stating  that  he  was  is 
his  seventy-third  year.*  After  the  new  style  was  adopted 
his  birthday,  of  course,  was  changed  from  October  17  to 
October  28,  on  i^iich  latter  day  it  was  always  celebrated. 

>  Montimg  Hatald,  Dec.  30,  1797 ;  Amtual  Rtgitlar  (1797),  p.  37S. 
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POLLY  WILKES 

T[£  devoted  Polly  survived  ber  father  less  than 
Ave  years.  Her  death  came  suddenly.  On 
March  ii,  1802,  she  entertEuned  a  paity  of  friends 
at  dinner,  beudes  holding  a  large  rout  in  the 
evening.  Feeling  unwell,  she  retired  soon  after  midjii^t, 
and,  becoming  worse  after  reaching  her  room,  was  obliged  to 
ling  for  asastance.  A  doctor  was  summoned,  but  in  less 
than  an  hour  she  was  dead.  Her  complaint  was  said  to  have 
been  cramp  in  the  stomach.' 

The  admirable  Jose[&  Pwx  communicated  the  news 
to  her  friend,  the  AichUshop  of  Narbonne,  in  the  following 
naive  epistle :  "  Host  Venerable  Lord,  Tbe  excellent  Miss 
Wilkes  became  Immortal  at  two  o'clock.  This  happy 
change  took  place  after  being  ill  about  an  hour  and  a  half."  ■ 

The  residue  of  her  property  was  left  to  her  cousin.  Lady 
Baker  {tUe  Dinah  Hayley),  but  there  were  legacies  to  all 
ber  nearest  relatives.  In  order  to  cany  out  her  father's 
wishes  she  bequeathed  j£3400  to  Harriet  Wilkes  and  ;f2500 
to  Amelia  Arnold. 

For  several  years  before  her  death  the  affection  of  her 
throat  had  become  chronic,  and  she  could  hardly  make  her 
voice  heard.  There  is  unanimous  testimony  that  she  was 
a  woman  of  sweet  disposition  and  charming  manners,  but 
all  are  agreed  that  she  was  very  plain.  Once  a  curious 
child  asked  Mr.  Paice  if  Miss  Wilkes  was  pretty.     "  Very 

>  Lift  0/  Wiih*s,  J.  Almon 
*  Th»  JtrmMghmt  Paptn, 
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elegant,  my  love,  extremely  elega.nt,"  replied  the  charitable 
Joseph.* 

Underneath  her  father's  tablet  in  Grosvenor  Chapd 
the  following  epitaph  was  inscribed  : 

"  IN   UBUORY  OF  ICARY 
THE  ACCOHNJSHED  AND  ONLY  CHILD  OF 
JOHN  WILKES,  ESQ.  BY  HARY  HIS  WIFE  ; 
SHE  ENDED  A  LIFE  OF  UNAFFECTED   PIETY 
AND   FILIAL  AFFECTION  ;  MARCH   12,    l802 
^.  53-" 

'  FamOy  Pictttr*s,  Anne  Hanning  (iS6i),  p.  $>• 
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ERRATA 

Page   31,  tine  31,  for  "fourteen"  read  "aucteen." 

„      26,  line  16,  omit  "great." 

„     36,  line  30,  omt'i  "  a  certain." 

„      40,  line  2,  for  "  intentions  "  read  "  intention." 

>,      55i  line  Ji.for  "  Wellbore"  waii  "  Welbore," 

„      69,  line  28,  for  "  any  "  read  "  one." 

„      69,  lino  33,  omit  "hia." 

„      73,  line  16,  for  "  every  Englishman  "  read  "  all  Englishmen." 

,,    109,  line  2, /or  "  subjects"  read  "subject" 

„     136,  line  Ji,  for  "  winter  "  read  "  winter'8." 

„    139,  line  6,  omit  "  mere." 

„    140,  line  it,  for  "  Darby  "  read  "  Darly," 

„    161,  line  I,  omit  "  as." 

„    180,  line  IT,  omit  "  most." 

„     iSi,  line  28,  omit  "  practically." 

„  185,  line  13,  a/In' "  Goodman's  Fields  "  ifistrf/oofnola .'  "Hra.  Hayley 
was  Mary  Wilkes,  previously  married  to  Samnel  Stotke, 
now  the  wife  of  George  Hayley." 

„    1S7,  line  lo./or  "the  Guildhall"  r«a4  "  Gnildhall." 

,,    2X1,  note  I,  for  "  Mead  "  read  "  Meade." 

„    217,  last  line, /or  "Townshend"  read  "  Townsend." 

„    222,  line  16,  for  "  this  hero  "  read  "  their  hero." 

„     228,  linn  13,  for  "  not  "  read  "  nor." 

„    34I,  line  10,  for  "  election  "  read  "  representation." 

„    343,  line  10,  for  "  tower  "  rtad  "  Tower." 

.,    375,  line  7,  for  "  leaders  "  rtad  "  friend." 

„    284,  line  19,  for  "  pendants  "  read  "  pennants." 

„    303,  line  13,  for  "  are  "  read  "  were." 

„    340,  line  35,  for  "  Jew  bourgeois  "  read  "  bourgeois  Jew." 

„    397,  line  17,  for  "  from  the  Guildhall "  read  "  from  Guildhall." 

„    397,  line  23,  otntf  "  still." 

„    405,  line  4,  for  "  Apparently  "  read  "  Obviously." 

„    418,  line  31,  for  "  seem  "  read  "  seems." 

„    419,  line  3,  for  "  one  public  explanation  "  read  "  two  public 
explanations." 

„    439,  line  to,  for  "  conversion  "  read  "  conversation." 

„    451,  tine  39,  for  "  Darby  "  read  "  Darly." 

„    463,  line  38,  insert  194  before  334,  294  before  310. 

„    463,  line  29,  insert  380,  381,  384-365  after  376. 

„    463,  line  33,  insert  288  before  390. 

„    464,  for  "  John  "  read  "  Mary." 
Genealogical  Table,  read  : 

Ann  mar.— John  Hickman 
16  Dec.  Banet,  of 

1793 :  died      Parliament 
35  April  1833         Place 
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Adolphas,  John,  403 
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Albiighton,  3 
Alderman  for  Faningdon  Without, 

Wilkes   M,   3to,   311,   353-337, 

360-363 
Alembert,  Jean  le  Bond  d',  133 
Allen,  Captain  Hiles,  333 

—  lUlph,  33 

—  WilUom,  300,  309 
Amelia,  Princess,  337 
American    Coloniei,    the    interest 

they  displayed  in  Wilkes's  prose- 
CDtion  over  "No.  45,"  119; 
their  detestatioQ  of  the  Grafton 
adminiitrmtion,  303  ;  the  popu- 
larity of  John  Witkes  in,  343, 
3^4 1  the  Committee  of  the  Sons 
01  Liberty  at  Boston  congratulate 
Wilkes  on  his  electioa  for  Middle- 
sex; the  people  of  Sontb  Carolina 
subscribe  towards  the  payment 
ol  mikes's  debts,  344  ;  Vilkes's 
release  from  prison  celebrated  at 
Boston,  349 ;  Vnikes  preaents  a 
remonstrance  aminst  the  treat- 
ment of  the  coloniee,  390 ;  the 
City's  protest  againstthe  Ameri- 
can War,  391 :  WUkes's  speecbea 
on  the  American  question,  301- 
30^  ;  during  the  American  War 
mlkee  delivers  ten  speeches  i 

the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, 344-5,407 
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164  M,  16s,  394-S,39S».,  42  3,423  ■. 
Aylesbury,  9,   10,   16,   18-37,   39. 

42-46,  35-57.  '18.  119,  146.  »3a. 

339,  399,  301,  430 
Aylesworth,  lirs.,  47 
Ayscongh,  Captain  George  Edward, 

333 

Bacon,  Anthonv,  146 
Baddeley,  Sophia,  319 
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Baker,  Robert,  370,  402 
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Barber,  Francis,  31 
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Bairetl,  Savage,  393 
Barrington,  William  Wildman,  3nd 

Visconnt,  198,  200,  215 
Barry,  Sally,  39'S 
Bates,  Dr.  Benjamin,  49 
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Baxter,  Andrew,  ri-13, 17,  31 
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Beckford,  William,  Lord  Mayor,  139, 

187,  188,  ao7,  338,  249-331,  399 
Bedford,  John,  4tb  Dnke  ol,  59,  65, 

87,89 
Beefsteak   Clnb,   41,   48,   77,    133, 
333 


134,  174.  *53.  33: 
Beete,  Madame,  47 


Berkeley,  Colonel  Noibome,  79 
Berne,  34a 

Bends,  AbM  de,  71,  73 
Berwick-npon-Tweed,  27,  33-36 
Bisset,  George  Maurice,  383 
Blackmore,  Robert,  94,  93,  97,  99, 

Blackstone,  Dr.  William,  313,  313, 

Z16,  323 
Bland,  Hnogerfoid,  10 
Blantyre.  8U1  Lord  (Walter  Stnart), 

Boliand,  James,  sheriS's  officer,  373 

Bologna,  163,  ifij,  166 

Bolton,  Charles  Powlett,  stb  Dnke 

Bon  mots  by  Wilkes,  ut  und$r  John 

Wilkes 
Boston,  Mass.,  119  «.,  343,  344, 

449,  370 
Boswell,  James,  171, 3*3-33*,  3«9 
Boulogne,  88, 160 
Blading,  385 
Bragenham,  16 

Brentford,  190.  iQi,  31?,  231-233 
Brereton,  Jnlia,  33S 

—  lllajor  William,  370 
Brewster,  Thomaa,  33 
Bright,  J,  Franck,  406 
Brighton,  335,  319 
Bristol,  370 
British  Mnaeom,  313 


Bromley,  Kent,  248  274 

Brougtum,  Henry,  Lord,  404-405 

Brown,  Matthew,  Wilkes's  servant, 
88,  143,  163 
—  Nancy,  333 

Bnmner,  Mme.,  340 

Bull,  Frederick,  Sherifl  and  Lotd 
Mayor,  366,  370,  374,  379,  380, 
282,  384,  286,  390,  306,  364,  411 


Bnrke,  Edmund,  86,  177,  316,  287, 
^98,  303,  310,  318,  413,  417,  410, 
4*1.  431 

Bumaby,  William,  CAptain,  R.N., 
379 

Bumell,  Hr.,  354 

Barton,  Dr.,  h^dmaater  of  Win- 
chester School,  8t 

Bute,  John  Stnart,  3Pd  Earl  of.  57- 
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— '  George  the  yonngcf ,  387^389 

Cai'w  VOfritu  Catnlhu.  Aw««Mnl 
JohMtnt  wakes,  385,  386 

CiJais,  88,  143,  163,  184 

Cambridge,  239 

Camden,  Lord  Chancelkn'  and  ist 
Earl.  Set  also  Pratt,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Sir  Charles,  193,  204, 231, 
845,  aso 

Campbell,  Alexander,  34 

—  Lord  Frederick,  216 
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—  Arcnbi^iop  of.  Htm.  Fred- 
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—  M.,  89-91 
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389,  399,  4»8 
Chan  tereine,  Mme.  de,  253 
Charpillon,  Jnlie,  343 

—  Marianne  Genevi^e,  339-347 

—  Rose,  340 
Cbassagne,  Mile.,  176 
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Chatham,  ist  Eail   of.    Sw  alis 

Pin,  WiOiam,  178, 179, 183,  304, 

303,  331,  345,  246,  330.  299,  30J. 

305.  374.  413.  4'4.  431-433.  44". 

44« 
■fester 

hope,  4th  Earl  01,  j ji 
Chisholme,  constable,  i<. . 
Chorch,  Benjamin,  jnn.,  of  Boatan, 
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CUnton,  Lord  Tbomaa,  387 
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Cobbett,  William,  430 
Cobden,  Richard,  414,  417 
Cobham,  498 

Collins,  Henry  Lovibond,  49  m. 
Cologne,  II 

Conatitatiaiial  Society,  The,  363 
Conway,  General,  139, 14S,  331 
Cooke^  George,  189, 190,  193,  209 
Copvngttt  Act,  313 
C<»aay.  Charlotte,  393 
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31S 
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144,  I5a-i34,  1S7.  '6°.  '6'.  "75. 

176,  181,  183, 197,  340,  343,  353, 
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Cowley,  John,  373,  389,  390 
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Croz,  Prince  de,  88 
Cnidea,  Alexander,  194 
Carry,  Michael,  113,  117,  120,  135, 
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—  Htaay,  afterwards  1st  Baron 

Holland,  31,  33,  39i  44>  S^,  64, 

76,  82,  86.    St»  aUo  Holland, 

Prance,  Wilkes's  first  visit  to,  87- 
90 ;  his  French  friends.  Baron 
d'Holbach,  Helvetius  Diderot, 
d'Alembert,  155,  156 ;  his  in> 
flnence  on  the  pioneers  of  the 
French  Revolution,  J.  B.  Suard, 
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Pierre  Goy,  158 
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341,  24G,  351,  357,  361,  2G3,  376, 
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George  IV,  376,  383.  384 
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ist  \TBConnt  Sackville. 
Gibbon,  Edward,  65,  66 
Gibbs,  Robert,  443 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  40O 
Gloucester,  Bishop  of.    5m  War- 
burton,  Rev.  William,  afterwards 

Bishop,  &c. 
Glynn,  Sergeant,  105-107, 138, 197. 

302,  309,  314,  340,  356,  358,  378, 

382,  385,  315,376 


Gordon,  Colonel  and  Mrs.,  379 

—  Lord  George,  360,  361, 366 

—  Riots,  the,  360-366.  370 
Gould,  Mr.  Justice,  270 
Goy,  Pieare,  124,  158 
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Leach,  Dryden,  73, 93,  94, 97, 113 
Lea,  Arthur,  338,  333 

—  J.,  K.C,  425 

Leeson,  Rev.  Mattheir,  S-14, 16 
Lecge,  Henry  Bilson,  Chancelloi  of 

£e  Exchequer,  39,  44 
Lennox,  Lady  Sarah,  86 
L'Etolle,  MUb.,  133 
LMw  from  a  M»mber  oJ  Partiamnt 

im  Oit  MiiJtutM  EUclk>m,A,  233  . 

L*Uer  to  Dr.  BUcMslome,  133  xA 

—  to   Lorit   HmliJaM   aMd   Egr*-  ^- 
mota.  A,  113 

—  (o  Samtul  Jokmaom.A,  333,  335 

—  loth*  Auttor  of"  Th*  Qtmtion 
Stafd,"  333 

~  to  lit  Duktof  Grafton,  179,  ttt, 
431,  439,  440 

—  toOt  RtgM  Ho».  GtOTt$  Grin- 
irftt»,  A,  333 

—  totk»  Wortky  EUctor*  of  t/u 
Borougk  ofAyUsbury.A,  139, 421, 
43« 


Lewis,  Sir  Watkin,  334, 370, 373, 379 


Lettsom,  Dr.,  333 

Lewis,  Sir  Watkui, 

Leyden,  io-t2,  14,  ij,  7*,  1J3, 

Liftge,  II 

Lichfidd,  331 

Linley,  Elizabeth,  370,  338 

Linley,  Hory,  271 


J,a79 
1>  1S4 


-tho. 


1,270 


Lisbon,  133 

Littlehamptoa,  394 

Lines  of  the  Poets,  Dt.  Johnson's,  337 

Uoyd,  Robert,  49  n.,  161,  163,  434 

London  Evning  Post,  The,  361 

Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Wilkes  as, 
a73,  »79,  aBo,  383-385,  28&-296, 
306,  307,  316,  3*3,  418.  For 
other  Lewd  Mayors,  tM  Beckford, 
BnU,  Crosby,  Harley,  Kennett, 
Nash,  Townshend,  Trecothick 

Louis  XVI,  392 

Lnttrell,  Colonel  Henry  Lawes,  2 19- 
325,  237,  228,  249-331,  279,  321 
—  James,  388 

Lynn,  359 

Lyons,  165,  I66 

Lyttelton,  Georgv,  ist  Baroo,  134, 
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Macaul&v,  Hn.  Catbbkinb,  338, 


Bfoo^ath,  Robert,  300 
H'Qnirk,  Edward,  209 
Hahon.   Charles,   Viscotut,   aiter- 

wards  third  Earl  Stanhope,  386 
Maidstone,  335 

Mainwaring,  Williani,  37S>  3SS 
Malagrida,  359,  and  (m  Shelbnine, 

Earl 
Ualtby,  William,  438 
Mansfield,    William    Murray,   first 

Baton, afterwards  Eail  of,  31, 104, 

133.  130,  IS'.  >74.  *79.  >95.  i<». 

201.  ai3,  363,  409,  «(,  433,  439 
Marat,  Jean  Paul,  393 
March,  wnuam  Douglas,  third  Earl 

of,  afterwards   fonrtfa   Duke  of 

Qneensbary  (Old  Q),  131, 307, 439 
Harli,  88 
Marseilles,  173 

Martin,  Samuel,  rsa,  135-137 
Matthews,  Charles,  373 
Hawbey,  Sir  Joseph,  306,  307,  340, 

Head,  Dr.,  4 

Meade,  Haiv,  afterwards  Wilkes. 
Sm  also  Wilkes,  Mary,  wife  of 
John  Wilkes,  9.  10,  lA,  17,  44s 

—  Mrs.  John,  mother  of  l£n. 
Wilkes,  9, 13, 18, 41,  46, 167, 310, 
334,  369 

—  Waiiam,  16 
Medmenluun  Abbey,  49-51,  5^,  79 
Mtmoir  of  John  tfiUw-    See  Auto- 
biography 

Meoin,  las 

Heredith,  Sir  William,  146, 147, 1  $0, 

33  S,  3(S8 
Jtf uUlMMT  Joufual,  Thf,  360 
Middleton,  Dr.,  143 
Milan,  16S 

Militia,  48, 63,  74,  83, 1 13,  348,  364 
Miller,  John,  361 


—  Lady,  433 

—  Blr.,  of  fotb  Eaaton,  333 
Hirabean.  Honort  Gabriel  Riqneti, 


Comte  de,  413 
Molinenx,  Betty,  376,  358,  379 

—  Crisp,  339,  37^,  379 

—  GetMge,  376,  379 

—  Miss,  377,  358,  379 

—  Mrs.,  376,  379 


Monitor,  Th*^7,  71,  83 
Monksof  St.  Francis,  48-51,34,64, 

76.  133.  134.  4*7 
Montagu,  Mrs.,  398 
Montpellier,  176 
More,  Hannah,  398 
Mortimer,    Rodger,    first   Eart  <d 

March,  73 
Uountmorres,    Hervey    Bedmood 

ISoma,  second  Visconnt,  2B6 
Mnilman,  Mrs.,  356 
Murphy,  Arthur,  77,  81 
Hurray,  Fanny,  37, 116,  441, 443 

Naples,  t68, 169, 171 
Narbonne,  ^chbiahoti  of,  437 
Nash,  William,  Lord  Mayor,  373 
Neckex,  Jacqnes,  333 
Needham,  tb.,  168 
Nelson,  Horatio,  Lord,  399 

—  Mrs.,  396 
Nesbitt,   Robert,   MJ>.,   nnde   of 
John  Wilkes,  a 

~  Sophy,  consm  of  J<du  Vrakei, 

Neville,  Mr.,  &9 

Newcastle,  Thofnoa  Peharo  HoUes, 
first  Duke  of,  30-33,  39,  44,  59. 
63,  no,  139 

tfm  Foundling  HotpiUt  for  Wit, 
**«.  4*3 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  396 

New  York,  394 

Nichols,  John,  363,  403 

Norfolk,  Edward  Howard,  ninth 
Duke  of,  333 

North,  Frederick,  Lord,  afterward* 
second  Earl  of  Guilfonl,  rsS,  131, 
133,  sri,  346,  3S7,  390,  399-301, 
306.  373-373.  4«7.  43* 

North  Briton,  Tk*,  started  m  cpposf 
tion  to  the  Earl  of  Bute's  Briton, 
the  reason  for  its  title,  67.  71 ; 
Wilkes  reviles  the  Scotch  in,  71 : 
Lord  Bote  compared  to  Hortimef 
and  the  PrinMss  of  Wales  to 
Queen  Isabella,  73-74 ;  Chur- 
chill assists  Wilkes  upon  it,  74, 
73  ;  its  popularity,  73 ;  some  al 
the  leaders  hostile  to  it,  75.  76 : 
some  of  the  public  characters  who 
were  lampooned  in  It,  7^78 ;  an 
attack  on  Hc^arth,  76  ;  a  satire 
on  Earl  Talbot  leads  to  a  duel, 
78-81 ;  denies  an  impntatiiia 
which  Murphy  had  made  in  Tkt 
Auditor,  81;  no  issue  ameais 
for  three  weeks,  91 ;  attacks  the 
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King'sSpeech,  91, 92  ;  awurant 
issued  for  the  mnW  of  the  anthor 
and  pnUisber,  93 ;  Balfe  con- 
fessM  that  Wilkes  employed  him 
to  print  it,  96 ;  Willies  deotio^ 
the  copy  of  "  No.  43  "  and  dis- 
places type  of  the  new  number, 
97 ;  a,  repnnt  issued  from  Willcea's 
private  pnsa,  iit,  iiS;  th«  de- 
bate on  ^'  No.  45  "  in  the  Hotue, 
130-133  :  ordered  to  be  bnmt  by 
thecommon  haoEpnan,  132 ;  would 
have  been  speedily  proceeded 
against  in  Uwae  days,  139;  a 
mob  prevents  ita  puuic  burning, 
141,  18S;  Wilkes's  trial  for  re- 
printing it,  13a,  131  ;  carriages 
and  honse-doors  marked  with 
"  No.  43  "  during  the  Middlesex 
election,  191,  193,  194  ;  its  prac- 
tice of  printing  names   ~    "-" 


ln,<a3 
Northington,  Robert  Henley,    rst 

Earl  of.  Lord  Chancellor,  133 
NorthamtierUnd,  Docheas  of,  aSj 

—  ist  Duke  of,  Sir  Hugh  Smith- 
son,  afterwards  Percy,  loa 

Norton,  Sir  Fletcher,  Solicitor- 
General,  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Cominons,  96,  118,  131,  148, 
131,  a6i,  279.  443 

Natball,  Thomas,  189 

Ob*»rv4Ui«nt  on  tkt  Paptrs  ritaUvt 
to  tJu  Suplur*  mtk  Spain,  61-63, 

Oolander,  Sir  William,  385 

Oundghe,  135 

OUver,  Richard,  239,  340,  333,  35S, 
861-263,  265-267,  27a,  175,  277, 
279,  aSo,  286,  307,  313,  398,  433 

Oliver,  Thomas,  340 

Onslow,  Colonel  George,  360,  433, 

—  George,  144, 173, 176,  323,  360 
Ostend,  183 

Otto,  Mary,  247 


Pabnerston,    Henry    Tempi 

Visconnt,  122 
Pancoocke,  Charles,  157 
Panchand,   M.,   banker  at    Paris, 


Panton,  Thomas,  342 
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175. 177, 179,  184,  353,  a 

„  340.  343.  393 

Parliament,  the  state  of  parties  in 
when  Wilkes  contested  Berwick, 
28-J2 ;  Wilkes's  petition  to, 
against  his  opponent's  election, 
33-33;  Wilkes  returned  for  Ayles- 
bury to,  43~43 ;  not  at  first  im- 
preyed  by  Wilkes,  52,  53  ;  the 
Pitt-Newcastle  administration  in, 
33,  34  ;  the  fall  of  Pitt,  and  the 
state  of  Parliament  in  the  first 
years  of  George  III,  58-60, 63-63 ; 
a  change  of  leaders  is  the  Com- 
mons, 82  :  the  King's  attempt  to 
subjugate  the  Commons,  84-S6 ; 
resignation  of  Loid  Bute,  87 ; 
Grenville  appointed  Prime  Min- 
ister, 91 ;  prosecution  of  Th* 
North  Briton  by,  92-iog;  orders 
Wilkes  to  the  Tower,  102 ;  efiects 
of  Wilkes's  imprisonment  on, 
II0-113;  its  action  over  the Fjiay 
on  Woman,  120,  121,  125,  126, 
133-133 :  aod  Tht  North  Briton, 
(37-133, 137-140  ;  expels  Wilkes, 
146;  debate  on  graeral  wainuits 
in, 147-150;  the  Whigs  in  power, 
Wilkes  opens  negotiations  with 
the  Government,  seeking  a  place, 
173  ;  they  offer  him  j£iooo  a  year 
terminable  at  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment, 174 ;  which  he  finally  ac- 
cepts, 1731  Parson  Home's  com- 
ment oD  their  object,  176 :  Lord 
Grafton,  Prime  Minister,  1^7 ; 
Wilkes  puUishes  a  letter  to  him, 
179 ;  Wlkes  aspires  to  represent 
theaty  in  181,  185-187;  snd  is 
defeated,  188 ;  Middlesex  election, 
188-190 ;  Wilkes  is  returned  at 
headofthepoll,i9i,i93;  rumours 
that  Wilkes  would  be  expelled, 
304 ;  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Government  at  home  and  in 
America,  Z03  ;  Wilkes  petitiDns 
Parliament,  206  1  the  debate  in 
the  House,  30^,  208,  311-113; 
events  at  a  Middlesex  bye-elec- 
tion make  the  Government  more 
unpopular,  309;  Wilkes  is  ex- 
pelled, 217 ;  three  times  WUkes's 
election  b  declared  void,  218, 219 ; 
the  Middlesex  electors  decide  to 
retnm  Wilkes,again  at  every  elec- 
tion so  long  as  the  House  expels 
him,22o;oncemoreexpelsWi]Jcesi 
.  333 ;    the  Opposition  now  ready 
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to  talie  up  Wilkes's  case,  224 ;  the 
problem  of  the  Middlesex  election 
in  its  telation  to,  335-232  ;  Lord 
GraitoD  reugna  and  Lord  North 
iorms  a  Govemment,  246 ;  Chat- 
ham raises  the  qaestion  of  tevers- 
ing  the  adiudication  of  Wilkes's 
incapacity  to  sit,  230 ;  complaints 
in  Parliaiueiit  of  new^per  re- 
ports of  speeches  in  tne  House 
and  the  City's  dealings  with 
arrested  persons  lead  to  the 
imprisonment  of  Crosby,  and 
Oliver,  360-263 :  the  house  ad- 
icmnis  foe  the  day  upon  which 
Wilkes  refuses  to  appeal  when 
summoned  for  the  third  tinie,363 ; 
tll«  Govenunent  in  taking  part 
against  Wilkes  in  the  election  for 
saeiifE  did  him  a  service,  265, 266 ; 
the  sberifis  send  the  summons  to 
attend  in  bis  place  in  the  House 
to  Wilkes  instead  of  to  Lut- 
trell,  279 ;  Wilkes  regarded  with 
little  more  favour  by  Opposition 
than  by  Ministry,  298 ;   a  more 


intimate  relationship  between : 
presentative  and  electors,  399; 
WiUies'i  


the  Ameri- 
.  -   1-305;    »e- 
1  hitroduced  by  Wilkes 
•o,  305,  306  ;    Wilkes's  activity 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  309- 
315;  the  causes  of  Wilkes's  lack 
of  snccess  in,  316  ;  the  record  of 
Wilkes's  expubion  expunged  ,317; 
both  Houses  besieged  by  the  Gor- 
don Rioters,  361,  363 ;    Wilkes 
protests  in  the  Commons,  365, 
366 ;    Wilkes  again  returned  for 
Middlesex,  375;    the  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings,  377- 
379;    the  R^ency  Bill  pawed, 
384 ;  dissolution,  ^87 
Parliamentary   elections   in   which 
Wilkes  was  a  candidate — 
Aylesbury,  39-4*,  55-57 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  ,37, 33-36 
'     Citv  of  London,  185-188 
Middlesex,   1S8-194,  317-332, 
2S5-288, 313, 375,  387-389 
Pelham,  Henry,  28,  3g,  39,  230 
Pembroke,  Henry  Herbert,  tenth 
Earl  of,  70 


287 
Petiie,  Sam,  393 
Petwortb,  398 


PhiUf^,  Alexander,  99>  103,  144, 

I^n,  wMam,  afterwards  Eari  ol 
Oiatham,  32,  34-36.  39,  4*.  M. 
43.  53.  54-  57-59.  ta,  63,  66,  73- 
78, 85, 86,  iia,  125, 127-131, 135, 
137.  "39,  148.  374.  413.  4»i.  434. 
440.  5m  alai  Qiatham,  Eail  of 
—  William,  the  younger,  374, 373, 
377.  383-386,  403,  413 

Political  RtgixUr,  Ahnbirs,  183 

Pompadonr,  Mme.  de,  71,  73 

Ponthien,  Elixabeth  de.  5m 
Wilkes,  Elisabeth,  aister-in-hw 
of  John  Wilkes 

Ponton,  Daniel,  308 

Pope,  Alexander,  421 

Pocson,  Eicbard,  386 

Portland,  William  Henry  Cavendish 
Bentwick,thirdIhikeof,iii,349, 


442 
Poyntz,  Mrs.,  89 

Pratt,     Lord     Chief     Jnstice     Sir 
Charles,  afterwards  Lord  Cam- 
den, 93,  Eoo,  I03,  104-107,  138, 
139, 174.    5m  0I1O  Camden,  Lord 
Press-wairants,  236,  310 
Price,  Chase,  M.P.,  331,  339 
~  Dr.  Richard,  311 
Priestley,  Dr.  Joa^h,  311 
Procter,  Sir  William,  189-191 
Public  AdvarUmr,  Tlu,  180, 183, 185, 

311,264,266,269,303,303,446 
PuTSttHi  0}  Liltrahtn,  by  Mathias, 


QnKliim  SlaUd,  Tkt,  225 

Rab,  W.  Fraser,  406 
Rainsford,  Major,  102, 104 
Reading,  83 
Residences   of    Wilkes,  <«■    mnim 

John  WUkes 
Reynolds,  John,  240,  342,  347,  348, 


RtucA,  C^tain  Itevid,  231 ,  323, 292 
Robinson,  Jacob,  71 
Rockingham,     Qiarles      Watsoo- 
Wentworth,  second  Harqni 


113,  173-179,  181,  205,  246,  250, 
275.  296,  317.  318,  373,  4t6 
itoaney.  Admiral  Lord,  377,  379 
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Rogers,  J.  E.  Tbocold,  403 
Ecumde,  Hme.  de,  153 
Home,  16S,  169,  173 
Rmnilly,  Sir  Samuel,  413 
Kottardam,  183 
Rouen,  88 

Rcnuoean,  Jean- Jacques,  143,  136, 
394,395 

RuseU,  Lord  John,  405,  406 

Sackvuxs,  Lord  Geo^,  afterwards 
Germain,  first  Visconat  Sock- 
ville,  117,  148,  304,  419,  443 

St  Denis,  88 

—  George's  Fields,  Uassacre  of, 
199,  aoo 

St.  Jmnut't  Cknmieh,  Tkt,  308,  314 

St.  Omer,  370 

Sainte-Foix,  HUe.,  133 


itaffu, 

130,13 


Sandown,  379-383,  385,  395,  398 
Sandwich,   John   Uo)  ' 
Earl  of,  49, 69, 135, 136, 133, 134, 

"*-^m,  Samnd, 

le.  Sir  George,  139, 146,379,391) 
Sawbcidge,  John,  307, 318, 333, 338- 


75 

Scott, 

3el wyt,  uuui  gc. 

Settle,  BlVttri^iK.  331 

Shakespeare,  William,  330 

ShanUhi,  379.  3^3 

Sharpe,  WULam,  396,  434 

ShebbMre,  Dr..  334 

Sbelbome,  Wilfaun  PeHy,  second 
Earl  of,  aiterwarda  first  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  113, 178, 313,  331, 
'43 1  359,  2^4,  363,  375,  378-380, 


Sbe|haxd,i 


Sberbfooke,  Richard,  uncle  to  Mrs. 

wnikes,  16,  18,  41, 167 
Sberidan,  R.  B.,  371 
Sherifi  of  London,  Wilkes  as,  353, 

264-370,  373-375 
Shine,  jotm,  236 

Silva,  Isaac  Femandes,  45, 343,  2G4 
Smith,  Adam,  411 

—  Catherine,      housekeeper      to 
Wilkes,  and  by  whom  be  had  a 

SOD,  164 

—  Smith,   Jack,   natural  son  of 
Wilkes,  381,  345,  394 


Smollett,  Totnas,  47,  51,  67,  73,  77, 

Sons  of  Liberty  Boston,  Mass.,  344 
Speaker  of  the  Mouse  of  Commons. 

5m  Oust,  Sir  John,  Norton,  Sir 

Fletcher,  AddinKton,  Henry 
mmonr    that    Wilkes    will 

propose    Robert    Macreatb    for, 

300 
Sptech  of  a  KigU  HontmrabU  G*ntU- 

Moa,  Tkt,  333 
Spooner,  Betty,  34 
Sufiord,  Mrs.,  347-355,  338.  360, 

—  wiMam,  347,  349,  353-335 
Stanhope,  Lovell,  100, 103 

—  ^t  William,  49,  33 
Stapleton,  Sir  Thomas,  49 
Stephens,  Rev.  John,  30,  33 
Stevenson,  John  Hall,  ^ 9  ■. 
Stewart,  Dr.,  of  Aylestniry,  tSo., 

Stone,  George.    Su  Armagh,  Arck- 

bishop  of 
Storke,  Mrs.  (Mary),  sister  of  John 

Wilkss,    21.    St*    alto    Wflkes, 

Mary,  mtd  Hayley,  Mrs. 

—  Samnel,  brother-in-law  of  John 
Wilkes,  31,  292 

Strange,  Lord,  218 

Stuart,  Mr.,  90 

Suard,  Jean  Baptlste,  137,  333,  434 

—  Hme.,  157 

Sublime   SoiSety  of   Beef  Steaks. 

5m  Beefsteak  Clnb 
Supportras  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 

240-242,  343 «..  347,  348,  357, 

258,  265,  367,  274,  275,  294.  298, 

307,417 
Swift  Jonathan,  420,  431 
Swinburne,  Henry,  330,  379,  397 

—  Mrs.,  330,  379 

Talbot,  William,  first  Earl,  78-81, 
184 

Taylor,  Robert,  33 

Temple,  Richard  Grenville-Temple, 
Earl,  36,  37,  32,  34,  39,  44,  57, 
65, 66,  76-78,  80,  83,  gt,  98,  103, 
104,  108,  111-IJ3,  IIS,  117-J19. 
134.  135,  143,  144,  152,  153.  160, 
178,  179,  184.  189,  215,  334,  379 

—  Lady,  69,  Bo,  433 
Thame,  8,  9 

Thomas,  Mr.,  Marshal  of  the  King's 

Bench  Prison,  411,  312 
Thompson,  Captain  Edward,  437 
Thrale,  Henry,  168 

—  Mrs.,  333,  397 
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Thnrlow,  Edward,  fint  Buon, 
Loid  Chancellor,  278,  3S4,  3S5 

Thntot,  Francois,  335 

Tickell,  Rictutid,  a?! 

Tooke,  J.  H.   S44  Home,  Rev.  John 

Tophoin,  Edward,  323 

Toulon,  171 

Towler,  Kitty,  339 

Town  and  County  Magatins,  302 

Townaeod,  Jamea,  Aldeniuui  and 
Lord  Mayor,  317,  313,  339,  34a, 
a53.  »57-a39,  '63-365,  367,  373, 
375, 376-^78,  383, 335,  398,  433, 

Townshend,  Charles,  13,  tsS,  139, 

148 
Trecothick,  Barlow,  Alderman  and 


Lord  Mayor,  187,  188 
TreVBOion,  Mr.  J  Mm,  348 
Trevelyan,  Sir  George  Otto,  406 


Tringhairn,  engraver,  67 
Tnnbridse  Wells,  34,  353 
Turia,  1 6a 
Torrick,  33 
Tybnm,  368 

Udmby,    BIr.,    KHiBh    Consul    at 

Venice,  163 
United     States.      5m     American 

Colonies 
Upwell,  near  Wisbech,  339 
Utrecht,  13 


Van,  Charles,  aB8 
Van^han,  Saninel,  340 


Wade,  Jenny,  353,  356 
Waldegrave,  Admiral,  399 
Walpole,  Horace,  70,  76,  82,  130, 
148,  320,  358,  433,  438 

—  Sir  Robert,  3S-30,  230,  413 
Walsh,  Mr.,  M.P.,  103 
Warbnrton,   Rev.   William,   after- 

irards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  33, 
35.  38,  116. 117,  I33-I3S>  419 
Warren,  Joseph,  of  Boston,  Mass., 

344  •. 

Warton,  Dr.  Joseph,  439 
Watson,  James,  97,  99,  io3 

—  J<An  Selby,  403 


Weddf 

first   BaioD   Losghboiongb  and 

Earl  of  Roslyn,  236 
West  Wickbam  Park,  48 
Weston,  Edward,  99,  100 
Weymouth,  Thomas  Thynne,  third 

Viscoont,   198,    208,    312,    214, 

WheUe,  John,  360,  361 
Wbiston,  Rev.  William,  9 
Wbitaket,  Sergeant   Wlliam,  331, 

333 
Whitehead,  Paul,  48,  49 
WUdman,  Hr.,  178 
Wilkes,  Ann,  sister  of  John  Wilka, 

—  Ann,  wife  of  Heaton  Wilkes, 
sistei-in-law  of  John  Wilkes,  167 

—  Deborah,  afterwards  Nesfaitt, 
aunt  of  John  Wilkw,  4 

—  Edward,  great-grandbLtber  of 
John  Wilkes,  3 

—  Elizabeth,  sister-in-law  of  John 
wakM,3t 

—  Heaton,  brother  of  John  Wilkct, 
8,36,  r44, 133, 159, 162, 166,  1G7, 
176,  180,  184,  185,  197,  366,  394, 
403,  440 

—  Israel,  brother  of  John  Wilkca, 
5,  31, 167,  366.  393 

father  of  John  Wilkes,  4-7, 

10, 14, 16,  sfi 
■  Krandfatherof  John  Wilkes, 

3, 6,  a;  I* 

—  John,  his  ancestocB  and  par- 
entage, 3-5 ;  his  birth,  6 ;  bb 
religions  training  and  aariy  hone 
life,  7 ;  at  boarding-scbocd  at 
Hertford,  8  ;  removed  to  a  sc^kmI 
at  Thame,  8,  9 ;  stndie«  at  Ley- 
den  Universi^,  10-14;  tows 
throngh  the  Netiterlands,  meets 
Andrew  Baxter  and  Mr.  Hay  of 
Dnimmelgier,  ti ;  his  frieiidaip 
with  William  Dowdeswell  and 
Alexander  Cariyte,  12 ;  and  with 
Baron  d'Holbach,  13 ;  retunw 
home  to  Qerkenwell,  14 ;  Mying 
his  addresses  to  Mary  Heade,  16, 
17;  bis  personal  appeaniKe  and 
the  chann  of  his  manner,  17  :  bis 


RedLion  Court,  18;  Urtbof  tbeir 
daughter,  extending  the  boun- 
daries of  the  A^esbury  property. 
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19 ;  hia  wife  settles  the  estate  on 
hm,  appoiiited  a  manitnte,  hb 
popolanty,  so ;  hi*  gaJuntry,  33 ; 
nJ*  friend^p  with  Potter,  33- 
37 ;  political  cmlMticnu,  afi  ;  ap- 
pointed  Huh  Sheriff,  prepares 
to  contest  Bcrwick-npon-Tweed, 
37 ;  contests  Berwick-npon- 
Tweed,  33 :  and  is  defeated, 
petitioiu  against  bis  opponent's 
retain,  33  ;  challenges  the  bar- 
rister who  refuses  to  appear  or 
return  his  fees,  34 ;  his  petition 
before  the  House,  34,  35  ;  after 
many  moDtba  he  withdraws  it, 
3S  :  his  first  serious  disaneement 
witti  his  wife,  36 ;  his  Ets»y  on 
Woman,  37,  38  ;  hia  tnvestY  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  38 ;  his  determina- 
tion to  contest  Aylestmrv,  39 ; 
his  marriage  doomed  to  fiulue, 
40 ;  they  separate,  he  removes  to 
lodge  in  St. James  Place.amem- 
ber  of  the  RoTal  Society  and  the 
Beefsteak  Qnb,  41 ;  ofiers  him- 
self as  candidate  at  Aylesbury, 
43 ;  and  is  returned,  43  ;  calls 
and  writes  to  Pitt  ofiwiiig  his 
support,  44,  45 ;  the  cost  m  his 
election  and  his  extravagance  and 
dealings  with  mMieylenden,  45 ; 
removes  to  Great  George  St., 
o  obtain  rertltotloa  of  con* 
„  il  rights,  46 ;  his  affection  for 
is  daughter,  47  ;  a  tour  in  Scot- 
land, 47,  48 ;  an  officer  of  militia, 
48 ;  a  member  of  the  dub  at 
Medmenham  Abbey,  49-51 ;  in- 
terests himself  in  im>ciiriiig  the 
release  from  the  piess-gang  of 
Dr.  Johiuon's  servant,  51;  nn- 
sncCMaful  at  first-^s  psxliamen- 
tary  apeaker,  ^;  seekiiig  a 
Incrative  post,'  53,  57  ;  church- 
warden of^  St.  Blargaiet's,  West- 


jogalri 

hisdau 


bnrya 


,    54;    cout 


;   Aylea 


;   and  is  retntned, 


_     -y  again,  i_ 

56  ;  takes  part  in  the  debate  o 
the  King's  Speech,  60;  Oburva- 
tiamt  o»  tin  PmpTi  rilaUu*  to 
tks  Rttphif  n'U  Spain  his  first 
political  treatise,  60-63 ;  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  BneBbgham- 


3  the  printing  of  An  Essay 

OM  Woman,  66,  67 ;  and  starts 
Ths North BTUon,lii^;  hisrepnta- 
tioD  as  a  wit,  68 ;   some  of  his 


houses,  69 ;  his  editonhip  ot 
the  NotOi  Brilon,^XKtO»*  'OOes 
many  fiienda  by;  the  violence  ol 


his  writings  against  the  Scotch, 


and  Queen  Isabella,  n~74 ;    his 
friendship  with  Churchill,  74,  75 : 


to  a  duel,  7S-S1 ;  publishes  Th* 
Fait  of  MortimeT  with  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  83; 
takes  his  daughter  to  Paris,  87 ; 
his  dennnciatioD  of  the  lung's 
Speech,  91,  93  ;  an  tqwn  warrant 
issoed  for  his  arrest  as  antbor  of 
the  North  Briton,  93  ;  he  apfJlM 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  tot 
the  release  of  Kearsley,  95  :  de- 
stroys the  MS,  of  "  No.  45  "  and 
displaces  tlu  tvpe  of  the  new 
number  of  North  9rAm,  97 ;  Um 
warrant  is  served  on  him  and 
he  questions  the  l^ality  of  its 
genera)  nature,  98 ;  consents  to 
go  to  Lord  Halifax's  house,  99 ; 
bis  examination  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  100,  loi :  he  is 
committed  to  the  Tower,  to3 ; 
his  house  searched  for  incrimina- 
ting documents,  103  ;  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  granted,  104 ;  he 
is  taken  to  Westminster  Hall, 
and  after  part  hearing  the  case 
is  adjourned,  103 ;  his  second 
appearance,  105-107;  his  dis- 
charge 107;  Hogarth's  carica- 
ture ot  him,  108;   removed  from 


stoka  papers  at  the  bouses  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  114,  ttj; 
sets  up  a  private  press  in  his 
house,  the  first  book  printed 
there,  *ni  prints  the  Essay  on 
Woman,  113-117  ;  a  visit  to  his 
constituenta  at  Aylesbuiy,  ti8, 
119;  his  popnlaiity  in  the  City 
and  fame  abroad,  iig  ;  the  Gov* 
emment's  attempts  to  prove  him 
the  printer  of  ^e  Essay  on  Wo- 
man, I30,  131  ;  a  visit  to  his 
dangbter  in  E^ris,  131-125  ;  is 
chaOenged  to  a  duel  in   Paris, 
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I23-I2J;  refvaea  to  do  anything 
to  prevent  theptoaecntion  over 
the  Esioy  on  Wom*n,  its,  ^36 ; 
his  complaint  of  breach  of  privi- 
lfo<  13°  :  aftei  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Eissy  on 
Woman  he  is  Bmnmoned  to  the 
Honse,  i33-r3S  ;  ia  wonnded  in 
a  dnel  with  Samuel  Maitm,  135- 
137  ;  fortiier  debate  In  the  Com- 
mons on  the  North  BriUm,  (37, 
138 ;  his  dvU  action  over  the 
stolen  papers,  13S ;  a  Innatic 
seeks  hia  life,  140 ;  the  Govern- 
ment send  two  doctors  b>  see  if 
he  is  malingering  141  ;  he  leaves 
for  Paris,  intending  to  return  in 
three  weeks,  143 ;  and  exile  from 
England  for  four  years,  though 
advised  to  return,  144  :  but  pre- 
vented by  a  relapse,  143  ;  is  ex- 
pelled tne  House,  r46 ;  had 
reason  to  complain  of  jMrliameo- 
taiy  ingratitude,  149;  tried  in 
the  King's  Bench  for  printing  Tke 
North  Bribm  and  An  Essay  on 
Woman,  130,  151  ;  his  creditors 
press  fcv  payment  and  his  land- 
lord distrains  for  rent,  he  sells 
most  of  his  Aylesbury  property, 
133;  hb  extravagance,  133  ;  bis 
friends  in  Paris,  155-156 ;  his 
LetUr  to  tht  EUctoTs  of  A  yhsbury, 
159;  sentence  of  outlawry  pro- 
noonced  against  him,  propoaes 
to  write  a  History  of  England, 
and  to  make  a  tonr  in  Italy, 
160;  literary  execntor  to  Charles 
CbnrchiU,  tbi ;  accompanies  his 
daughter  to  Calais  on  tier  return 
to  England,  starts  for  Italy, 
1 63 ;  his  infatuation  for  Signorina 
Corradini  wbc»n  be  follows  to 
Bologna,  163 ;  his  description  of 
her,  164  :  Ids  extravagances  on 
her,  163;  receives  much  atten- 
tion from  the  English  in  Italy, 


gress  with  editing  Churchill 
writing  his  History  of  England, 
167  ;  &e  friends  he  made  in  Italy, 
16^171  ;  the  Corradini  robs  and 
deserts  hint,  he  sets  out  for  Paris, 
spends  two  mvnths  at  Geneva 
on  tile  way,  t73  ;  hears  that  the 
Whigs  are  again  in  power,  has- 
tens to  Paris  and  opens  negoti- 


ations with  tjw  GovcranKat, 
seekiiw  a  place,  175;  but  it 
ofiered^iooo  a  year,  terminafak 
at  a  change  of  Hinistry,  174; 
he  demands  a  pardon,  but  afta 
tiiree  months  he  accepis  the 
pension  alone,  173;  Mile.  Ctu&- 
sagne,  living  with  bim  in  the 
character  <»  honseke^er,  ab- 
sconds with  money,  176 ;  he 
cornea  to  London  with  deiaaods 
on  the  Govenuneut,  but  finds 
be  had  fixed  his  pnce  too  high 
and  returns  to  Paris,  tajcmg  his 
daughter  with  him,  oames  teck 
to  London  again,  177 ;  he  tails 
to  get  better  tenns  fiom  tbe 
Government,  178;  and  netnms 
toI^uis,i79;  publiBbeahitZ«<l«r 
to  Iks  DuAt  of  Grafton,  179,  180 ; 
he  loses  ;£i30o  by  Gates's  fojhire, 
his  wife's  income  frOm  the  treat 
estates  is  in  arrear,  and  his  ex- 
travagance is  continued,  tSr ; 
the  time  is  now  ripe  for  hh  return 
to  England,  iSa ;  seeking  dec- 
tion  to  I^liament,  183  ;  ccaes 
to  England,  but  ii  advlaed  to  re- 
main away  till  the  eve  ot  dtsaoln- 
tim  of  Pariiament,  goea  to  Lej^ 
den,  184;  returns  to  Loodon, 
and  thotigta  without  qnalificatioa, 
anuomicee  his  tntentioii  tobecooke 
a  candidate  for  the  City,  183 ;  is 
presented  with  the  beedon  ol 
the  City,  a  fund  raised  for  the 
contest,  issues  hia  address,  the 
Government  ignore  him,  r86: 
he  appears  on  the  hnstinge  cadi 
day,  187  ;  he  is  defeated,  and 
annonnces  his  intentioii  to  coo- 
test  Uiddlesex,  18S;  Issnea  his 
address,  189  ;  the  election,  r89- 
191 :  he  is  returned  at  the  bead 
of  the  poll,  192 ;  the  liots  during 
the  eltt^tion,  193,  193  ;  he  sends 
out  patrols  to  qaell  tiw  diaorda, 
his  portrait  as  signboard,  194; 
visits  Bath,  surrenders  himsdJ 
at  the  Coort  of  King's  Bench, 
193 :  but  as  he  was  not  broo^ 
there  by  writ,  is  discbai^ed,  ig6 ; 
at  his  request  the  writ  is  served 


the  King's  Bench  prison,  197; 
an  attempted  rescue,  198 ;  the 
Riot  Act  read,  r99  ;  tbe"  ICas- 
eacie  of  St.  George's  Relds,"  199. 
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45  "  and  the  Etsay  <m  "Woman, 
202  ;  be  decides  ta  petition  the 
House  of  CommOQs,  Sir  Joseph 
Uawbey  presents  bis  petitioD, 
206  ;  be  is  elected  an  Aldennan 
for  Faniiigdan  Without,  sio, 
311 ;  attenda  the  debate  on  his 
petitioo,  311-317 ;  he  Is  ex* 
pelled,  his  dignified  behavkmr, 
he  is  re-elected  for  Uiddlesex, 
217;  he  c«lebiate9  his  election 
by  giving  a  dinner  In  prison,  he 
is  declaied  incapable  of  sitting 
in  Parliament,  bat  stands  anln, 
318 :  and  is  returned  for  a  Uiird 
time,  the  election  declaied  void, 
319;  Uiddlesex  electocs  decide 
to  return  him  again  ao  long  as  he 
ia  expelled,  220 ;  he  Is  once  more 
expelled,  323  :  bis  holiday  In  the 
King's  Bench  Prison,  233-231 ; 
he  provides  a  home  lor  hia  dangh- 
ter,  233,  234 ;  frieods  send  him 
table  delicacies,  333  ;  and  othtx 
gifts,  336;  his  constant  GOntribn- 
tions  to  the  papers,  336,  337 ; 
visits  from  ladies,  337, 347 :  male* 
ing  hiinseU  cheap,  338;  friends 
who  visited  him  in  prison,  33S- 
340 ;  a  Society  founded  to  sup- 
port the  Bill  of  Rights  and  to  pay 
ofl  Wilkes's  creditcns,  141 ;  the 
amounts  he  owed,  341,  343  :  his 
carelessness  of  money,  342,  343 ; 
American  s^pathy  with  his 
cause  and  tumself,  243-243  ;  hia 
daughter  and  mother  often  visit 
him  together,  246;  is  awarded 
/4000  in  Us  smt  against  Lord 
Halifax,  347,  348:  u*  fdease, 
948;  and  its  celebration,  349; 
awom  in  as  alderman  at  Giuldhall 
and  feasted  in  Haaalon  Hoose, 
349  ;    Lord  Chatham  presents 


reversing   Wukea's   in- 

.  city,  but  it  fails,  250 ;    the 

Xatd  Mayor  addreaaea  the  king 


a  the  anbiect,  151  ;  he  takes  _ 
boose  in  Prince'a  Court  for  him- 
self and  I^iUy,  233 ;  fearing  to 
fall  Into  obscnrity  he  devotes 
himself  to  his  civic  duties,  253 ; 
his  bitter  repartees  amongst  bis 
Cityfriend8,333-336:  betakesa 
hc^iday  tour  through  the  south- 
eastern conntries  with  PoUy,  333  : 


has  a  sklrmlsb  with  the  Govern- 
ment over  Press  Warrants,  336  ; 
a  dispute  with  Sawbridge,  356, 
337 ;  and  with  I^uchlin  Macleane, 
290,    359 ;     a    }onme)^    in    the 


freedom  of  Kings  Lynn,  339; 
Wilkes  and  other  City  magis- 
trates discha^e  newspaper  men 
arrested  for  publishing  parlia- 
mentary reports,  360,  30i ;  his 
attendance    in    the    House    of 


refuses  unless  h 
place  as  member,  363 ;  a  silver 
cup  presented  to  bim  by  the 
cafpontion,363 ;  iWson  Home's 
attack  on  him,  36^;  and  the 
resultant  spirit  in  the  '  Snpp<»ters 
of  the  BlU  of  Rights,^'^  363; 
chosen  as  sheriff  of  London,  263- 
370;  refuses  a  challenge  from 
Home,  366 ;  receives  a  letter 
from  "Junius,"  366-368;  his 
amour  «ntb  Mrs.  Gardiner,  opens 
the  galleries  at  the  Old  Bailey  to 
the  public,  369 ;  refonns  intro- 
doced  by  him  whilst  sheriff,  373, 


273  ;  accused  of  being  in  the  pay 

01  France,  373 ;    his  debts  and 

-■ lUpaldb;    "    "" 


,  .  _ .  his  debts  and 
inlty  stiUpaid  by  the"Snppor- 
ters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,"  374; 
he  stands  for  the  maytnalty  and  IS 
returned  at  the  head  of  tne  poll, 
373;  bnt  Townshend  is  selected, 
376 ;  accused  by  Townshend  of 
inciting  the  mob  to  riot  c 
light  of  his  mayor  '  '  " 
lis  tacticB  over  the  I 
to  the  Crown,  378 ;  is 
by  tile  sheriffs  in 
LnttreU  to  attend  : 
stands  again  for  the  mayoralty, 
279  ;  and  is  returned  at  tlie  tcm 
of  the  poU,  bnt  Bull  Is  selected, 
2S0;  bid  up  for  three  weeks 
with  ague,  and  pays  visits  to 
Eastbonme  and  Brighton,  381 ; 
amn  at  the  head  of  the  poll  and 
selected  as  Lord  Mayor,  382, 3B3  ; 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  383-383 ; 
the  banquet  and  ball,  is  laid  np 
with  ague  for  six  weeks,  is  again 
returned  as  Member  for  Middle- 
sex, 383:  his  parliamentaiy 
programme,  ^86 ;  he  takes  his 
seat  after  an  absence  of  eleven 
years,  moves  that  the  resolntlon 
expelling  him  shall  be  expunged, 
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387 ;  bat  ia  defeated,  his  qnsJi- 
ties  as  Lord  Mayor,  before  his 
time  in  suppressing  cruelty  to 
animals,  288;  starts  a  charity 
few  prisoners,  holds  a  court  at  the 
Mansion  House,  his  hospitality, 
no  loDger  taboo  in  society,  389  ; 
presents  a  petition  lor  ttke  re- 
moval  of  Lord  North  and  the 
better  treatment  of  tbe  AmCTican 
Colonies,  390,  391  ;  he  qnarrels 
with  Humphrey  Cotet,  393,  394 ; 
the  resnlt  of  his  amour  with  Bin. 
Barnard,  39^-396;  bis  friends 
had  en>ected  the  impossiUe  of 
him,  tSat  be  sboola  make  as 
great  a  figure  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons  as  he  had  at  the 
Mansion  Mouse,  397 ;  introduces 
a  more  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween representative  and  electors, 
possessed  the  ear  of  the  Honse 
whenever  he  chooses,  399 ;  his 
manner  in  the  Hoase,bis  costume, 
300,  301 :  forty-two  speeches  in 
six  years,  301  ;  his  pose  of  in- 
sincerity, 301,  302 ;  his  first 
•erloos  speech,  302  ;  bis  speeches 
on  the  American  question,  301- 
303  :  introduces  Reform  Bjll  in 
Parliament,  305,  306 ;  bis  finan- 
cial embarrassments,  vA-yiy; 
offers  himself  as  candidate  for 
tbe  Chamberlainriiip  of  Lon- 
don, 307  ;  and  Is  defeated  at 
three  elections,  308 ;  he  chanes 
the  Idng  vritb  corruptine  Arfla- 
ment,  309 ;  bis  farcical  soeecb 
on  the  prolific  increase  «f  tbe 
royal  familv^  310 ;  his  attitude 
towards  religlona  liberty,  311; 
his  speech  on  the  national 
librarv,  a  candidate  again  for 
the  Chamberlainship,  312;  on 
Hopkins'  death  be  is  elected, 
313 ;  his  ^eeches  against  the 
American  War,  313-313 ;  re- 
turned for  Middlesex  again  at 
the  general  election,  315;  the 
causes  of  his  lack  01  parliiunen- 
tarysuccess,  316;  the  motion  for 
bis  expulsion  expunged,  317 ;  his 
correspondence  with  his  daughter, 
319-331 ;  his  principal  cronies, 
321,  ^32 ;  bis  conviviality,  323  ; 
his  fnendsbip  with  Boswdl  and 


for  Marianne  CharpiDm,  359-347; 
his  amour  with  Mrs.  Staflord, 
347-355;  liis  attachment  to 
AmeUa  Arnold,  356,  337 ;  urges 
the  Lord  Ha,ytx  to  firmness  ia 
suppressing  tbe  Gordon  Riots, 
352 ;  collects  an  armed  company 
to  resist  the  rioters,  and  assists 
the  military  in  defending  the 
Bank,  364  ;  protecting  property 
night  and  day,  3G5 ;  protests  in 
Parliament,  365,  366 ;  a  letter, 
from  his  mother  to  bim,  367, 
368 ;  bis  success  as  Ctuunba- 
lain,  370 ;  the  emolnmoits  of 
the  office,  371  ;  a  critic  of  his 
accounts,  enrolling  apprentices, 
373;  a  change  in  his  politkal 
opinicMis,  373  ;  his  offidal  speech 
at  the  presentation  of  the  Free- 
dom of^the  City  to  the  yonoger 
Pitt,  374,  375 :   contests  »r^'* 


Isle    of    Wight,    379-382; 

neighbours    m    the    island,   . 

edition  of  CaMIm,  363  ;  and  the 
EUtiaa  Characters  of  Tk»»pkrt- 
tus,  386;  is  rejected  by  the 
Middlesex  electors,  387-389 ;  be 
retains  bis  post  as  Chamberiain, 
thou^  an  attempt  is  made  to 
e^ect  bim,  389 ;  bis  office  enablei 
hun  to  clear  off  his  dettts,  389, 
390;  be  removes  to  Grosvencr 
Square,  390;  nimonn  that  be 
would  be  rewarded  by  Govern- 
ment, 391  ;  is  shocked  at  tbe 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 391 ;  bis  honse  attacked  by 
the  mob,  ^93  ;  often  called  on 
to  assist  his  relattvea,  393,  394; 
his  diary,  394,  395;  his  strong 
constitution  and  aged  appear- 
ance, 397  ;  had  lost  much  of  his 
energy,  his  mind  as  active  as 
ever,  delivers  the  address  ou 
presentation  of  Freedom  to  Lord 
Nelson,  and  a  week  later  to 
Admiral  WaJd^rave,  his  last 
public  appearance,  399 ;  bis  last 
ulness,  399-401  ;  his  death,  be 
bequeaths  £4000,  bnt  is  found 
to  be  insolvent,  and  Polly  pays 
the  bequests  from  her  own 
fortune,  401:  his  burial-place 
and  epitaph,  403  ;  his  repntatios 
suffers    at    the    bands    of    the 
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